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PREFACE 


I undertook to edit the SyS,dvMainafijari many years ago, 
but other interests and preoccupations held up the work for a 
long time. Eventually I mustered up the ‘will to do’ and did it, 
but I regret that the press-copy could not be carried through 
the press as expeditiously as I had wished. This was due to a 
number oE causes ( which it is useless to relate ), of which 
dilatoriness of the press was not one. In fact, I am grateful 
to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, sometime Superintendent of the 
Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series and now Secretary of 
the B. 0. R. Institute, and to the Manager of the Tatva— 
Vivechaka Press for the infinite patience they have shown in 
putting up with the delay. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
Narvane for noting the Various Readings of the Text; also to 
Mr. Bhaskara Datta Misra, m.a., of the Sanskrit Depart- 

ment of the Central Hindu College for arranging the items of 
the Index ( both English and Sanskrit ) in alphabetical order. 

In the interval a number of editions of the SyS.dvMa- 
manjarl were published of which the most noteworthy and 
scholarly was the one brought out by Sheth Motilal Ladhaji 
as a number of tbe “Arbata— Mata-Prabhfikara Series'* ( often 
referred to as “AMP” in this book ) published at Poona. 
I acknowledge my particular indebtedness to this publication 
for the facility it has provided for tracing the sources of the 
quotations made in this work. Even though many of these 
are well known and could have been easily traced by me 
independently, it is no small relief to find that some one has 
already done the work which it is useless to duplicate. 

It may be useful to mention some of the main features of this 
edition. As is well-known the ‘‘Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series” to which this publication belongs is intended for the 
average University student as well as for tbe advanced scholar. 
Accordingly, the Moles have been made sufficiently copious. 
Their main purpose has been to elucidate every argument as 
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fully and clearly as possible. However, a fair amount of 
knowledge of Sanskrit on the part of the student has been 
assumed, and consequently no effort has been made to give the 
meanings of words and phrases. Secondly, in the body of the 
Notes as well as in the Appendices to the Notes large extracts 
have been given from Brahmana, Buddhist and other Jaina 
works with various ends in view: to enable the advanced student 
to weigh for himself the cogency of the arguments on both 
sides, or to give an idea of the indebtedness of the author to 
earlier writers, or to show bow he has correctly recapitulated 
the position of the school under review, or to invite the atten- 
tion of the reader to the influence which Malliseua has exercised 
upon later writers. Thirdly, some explanation is due for the 
length of the Introduction. It is mainly intended to stimulate 
the study of Indian Philosophy as one whole with numerous 
branches whose history ranges over a wide expanse both of 
time and thought. It is desirable that the student should, 
even at the threshold of his entering upon the study of such a 
comprehensive point of view as the SyadvMa, have some idea 
of the different schools of thought and their history if he is to 
unite them into a single whole. 

One word about the Syadv4da before I close. While the 
Vedantin seeks intellectual peace in the Absolute by transcend- 
ing the antinomies of Intellect, the Jaina finds it in the fact of 
the Relativity of Knowledge and the consequent revelation of 
the many-sidedness of Reality — the one leading to religious 
mysticism, the other to intellectual toleration. It may be 
that, in actual practice, the followers of both the schools have 
fallen short of the Ideal, but the Ideal in both oases was great 
and that was all the Masters could be expected to provide. 

Benares 

Hindu U oiversity, 

February 16, 1933 
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Introduction. 

I HEMAO&NDBA AND MALLI§BNA 

is a commentary by Mallisena on 
of Henaacandra, the great Jaina scholar, 
preacher and author, who lived in the time o£ Siddharaja 
Jayasimha and his successor, Kumarapala, two famous kings of 
Gujarat in the first and the second half of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. Not much is known about the personal 
history of Malli^epa, except what he himself has told us at 
the end of the Sy^iv&damaajari, that he was a disciple of 
Udayaprabhashri*, and that he composed and completed 
his work on “Saturday, ASvina Krsya Amdvasy^ in the Saka 
year 1214t with the help of Jinaprabhasdri.” 

But his greater predecessor — £[emacandr3.carya has been 
the hero of numerous biographical accounts which have been 
interwoven with those of his royal patron Siddharaja and his 
royal disciple KumS.rapMa. Some of the stories related in 
these books are obviously coloured §, but all taken together 
present certain facts which are well— authenticated not only 
by their recurrence in the several accounts, but by their 
inherent probability in view of their historical setting and of 
the great learning which is clearly manifest in the works of 
their hero. Here are a few indisputable facts: 

* Author of Dot to be confounded with «r4^*Tl'" 

of Haricandra. 

§ Dr. Biihler puts the matter very clearly in the 
following words: “ The objects with which the Caritas and 
Drabandhas were composed, were to edify the Jaina commu- 
nity, to convince them of the glory and power of the Jaina 
religion, or, in cases where the subject is a purely secular one, 
to provide them with an agreeable entertainment.” 
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Hemacandra was bom in 1134 Vikrama Samvat, that is, 
1078 A. O. at Dbandhuka^ in a family belonging to Modha 
V^nia caste* His birth— name was CahgadeTa or C&mgodeva his 
father’s Oacoa, Oaoa or Oacigat? and his mother^'s Pahini§ . Once 
upon atime^ when Oamgadeya was only iiTe years oldj a Jaina 
monk named Devacandra happened to visit Dhandhukfi* While 
he was there at a Jaina temple, Pahini went there with her 
boy to do the usual obeisance to the Jaina tirthamkaras- While 
she was going round the shrine, the boj went and sat on a seat 
beside the Ao^rya* Struck by the boy's daring, and on mark- 
ing certain signs oE high promise on his person, Devacandra 
went to the house of Pahini and requested her to give him 
her boy for admission into the Jaina order of asceticism. After 
a slight hesitation and with such pain as a mother would 
naturally feel when asked to part with her child, Pa.hini 
gave away the young Oamgodeva to the Acarya. The father 
was all this time abroad. When he returned home and 
heard the story he was very angry but was eventually made 
to agree by Udayana, the Jaina minister of Siddhar^ja, who 
pacified the father and himself organised the function of the 
boy’s diks^* The incident is related somewhat differently 
by Mr. O. R. Dalai in his Introduction to Ya^ahpS,la’s 
Mohaparajaya He writes: Once Devacandra Suri of 

Pfirnatalla gaccha came to Dhandhuka, Among the Jains 
who came for paying their respects and hearing his lectures, 
there was one young lad, Gahgadeva, with his maternal uncle 
Nemicandra. Chahgadeva hearing the lecture requested him 
to initiate him. The Stiri asked who he was. His maternal 
uncle said that he was his sister’s son. The boy's heart was 

Obviously tbis is a misreading of which has 

crept into manuscripts, 
f Bom. Gaz* p. 191. 

§ — Prabhavakacarita. 

;Kuraarapalapratibodha. 
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turned to religion. The Acarya replied that the boy should 
enter the order as he would, thereby, be able to do good to 
the people like a Ttrthamkara, and asked him to take the 
permission o£ his father for initiation. Oacha, however, 
refused but the boy persisted and followed the Acarya and 
took the vow at Cambay’^’*®. That the boy should have gone 
to the Acarya with his maternal node is not unlikely, but this 
and other minor diflEerenoes of detail do not affect the main 
events of Hemacandra*s life> On his thus entering the order of 
Jaina asceticism, Cangodeva ( the future Hemaoandra ) was 
given the name of Somacaadra Asceticism in those days 
was combined with scholarshipj and the first duty of the 
young neophyte was, as usual, to study Logic, Grammar and 
Literatnro§. At the temple of Nemiaaiha on mount Girnar, 
Somacandra, says the legend, meditated upon the goddess 
Sarasvali ( *= Br^hmi ^ ) who out of the abundance of her 
grace bestowed upon him the Sdrasvata mantra^ and told him 
that he need not go to any other land for perfecting his 
scholarship. Somacandra thus became a great scholar. A few 
years later in recognition o£ his profound scholarship, his old 
4oarya gave him the mantra and title o£ Sun, with a change 
qE his name, from Somacandra to Hernacandra^ The ceremony 
was performed at Nagor, says one authority. When HEM A- 
O A N D R A visited Anahillapura, the capital of Gujarat, 
he was introduced to Sidiharaja. Siddharaja, who had seen 
a work on grammar composed by Bhoja, King of Malava, was 
anxious to see a similar work produced in Gujarat. ^Vhen 
he consulted his literary advisers, all eyes fell on Hemaoandra. 
Hemacandra undertook to prepare the work. When com- 
pleted, the new Grammar was carried with great eclat 
in a procession on the back of an elephant, and copies 
of it were sent to different provinces of India. The work 

^ Stambbattrtha = Skambbatirtha Khambhat of the 
modern geography of Gujarat. 
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which was nained Siddha— Hema— S'abd^mis&sana ’* after 
the combined names of the patron and the author, consists 
of Shtras, with such appendices as belonged to P^nini’s 
grammar, viz. Dh&tupMha, Unadi, Limg^nus^sana etc. 
together with Vyfctis ( commentaries ), long and short, by 
JQLemacandra himself. During Siddhar^ja's reign, Hemacandra 
also composed two other works, Ahhidh&naointamaiji 
( also called “Haim! l!5’&mam&l&’' ) and “AnekS.rtha-Samgraha” 
on the lines of similar sections in the famous !KoSa of 
Amarasimha, the Buddhist lexicographer whose work was read 
then as now by Brahmanas as well as Bnddhists. It has been 
observed that Siddhar4ja honoured Hemacandra as a scholar 
rather than as a spiritual guide, — a position which he acquired 
during the reign of his successor, KumfirapAla. This is no 
doubt true to a great extent, but it is also true that the influence 
on Siddhardija which Hemacandra originally acquired by his 
scholarship gradually grew, till on many occasions his advice 
in religious matters was sought and accepted by Siddhar^ja. 
As Professor Tawney, the translator of Prabandha-cint^mani, 
remarks, Hemacandra “ gained hia favour, at first by his 
literary eminence, and subsequently made good use of hia 
gifts as a courtier to advocate the claims of his own faith.’' 
He did it, however, with great patience and wonderful tact; 
for example, when he accompanied Siddhardja to Somanlbtha, 
he advised the King to give up for the time being wine and 
meat as a practice of brahmacarya^ and not on the Jaina 
round of its offending against the principle of the humane 
religion. Moreover, when he was asked by SiddharUja to pay 
his obeisance to god S'^iva at Soman^tha, his utterance was a 
marvellous stroke of literary and religious genius. He bowed 
to the god in the following words : 

“sT^'^gjT^sTsrsrf €?r5Tg«im5rr i 

srarr ^ ^ n 

«i«TT ?prr ?f5W i 
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While Hemacandra’s influence on Siddhar&ja, *a latitud” 
inarian in religions views,’ was considerable, that on Knm&ra- 
p4la was immense. Under his iaflaenee Knm§.rapala not 
only gave np meat-eating, but promulgated the principle of 
ahtmsd throughout his kingdom, visited Jaina temples and 
celebrated Jaina festivals. Hemacandra composed a large 
number of works, some educational and literary, others frankly 
sectarian and polemical. The writings of this encyclopaedic 
author ** are said to have amounted to three crores and 
half verses Of these the first and perhaps the most 

celebrated is “ ). The work was 

written mainly on the lines of Panini’s Grammar with append- 
ices as mentioned above ; bat, nnlike the latter, it also contains 
sections on Prakrtas and Apabhramsa, which till this day 
remain a standard work on the grammar of thes e derived 
languages. The works on Grammar were followed by those of 
Ko^as (lexicons) vix., *‘3lTirsri'rf%5'?rr*rf^”> ( with 

Vptti ), and “$J{firsrt*T*Tr5fl’'. The last named work is 

particularly interesting as it places on record what in the days 
of Hemacandra were regarded as de^yci as distinguished from 
Pf4kpta S'abdasif. To illustrate the rules of his Grammar, 
Hemacandra composed a Mahak^vya called “ D vya^raya ”, 
or “ KumS,rapala oaritram”, which is both Sanskrit and 
Pr^krta and sings the glories of Oanlukya ( Solanki ) Kings 
including Kumaraplila, the Prakrit portion dealing with 
Kumarapala’s reign being a later addition mide in the time of 
Kum^rapala. The next group of Hemaoandra’s works is 
that relating to Poetics and Prosody. This comprises '‘^san^- 
with a Vrtti called ® commentary 

on the same called and with a commentary. 

* O. R. Dalal’s Introduction to Ya^ahpala’a “Mohapara- 
jaya,” Q. O. S. 

IT Some of Hemcandra's ‘ delya ’ words, however, are 
Pr^krta and are traceable to Sanskrit. This does not diminish 
tlje value of Hemaoandra’s list. 
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It now remains to note only those works whose snbject 
matter is exclnsively Jaiaa* These are : Trisa^ti^S^aldkd 

---Purum—caritram ’’ or the Biographies of Sixty— three 
Supermen of Jainism, with Parisistas or supplements 
which he is said to have composed at KumarapMa*s request. 
They are written in verse^ in simple readable style, and are 
interwoven with much general information regarding the 
principles and practices of Jaina morality and religion* 
Of a similar character is another work, 

Another work of this class is a series of twenty 
or ** Devotional Stanzas addressed to the Passion-free e. 

the great saints of Jainism. These include two well-known 
Sets of Thirty-Two Stanzasj the 

and the that in which the author 

disproves the allegation that Jainism is wrong, and that in 
which he answers the clainas oE other systems that they are 
rightf. It is the last ( ) work — with its 

commentary — “ ” — ^7 Mallisena with which we 

are here concerned. 

[ Original anthorities and hooks of reference on the life 
and works of Hemaoandra : — 

«* Prasasti in Tri?aati~Sal4ka— Parnsa-caritra” of Hema- 
candra. 

“ PrabhS,vakacaritram ” of Candraprabhashri. 

«* Hemaknm^racaritra *’ of SomaprabhAcarya. 

“ Jiuin§.rapS,lapratibodIia ” of „ 

“ Knmarapalaprabandha ” of Jinaman^anagani. 

“ Prabandhaointama^i of MerutnihgaclLrya. 

*' Prabandhakosa ” of Oandra^ekhara. 

Dr. Btlbler's uber das Leben das Jaina Moncfaes 
Hemaoandra 

t ‘^ralrr’ — non— possession ( of trnth ); — ^others 

possession ( of troth ). 
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Dr. Peterson^s Reports on Bombay Mss. 

O. B. Dalai’s Introduction to Ya^abpala’s “ MoharSja- 
par^jaya ” ( G. O. S. ). 

Muniraja Jinavijaya’s Introdaotion to “ Rnmarapala— 
Pratibodha ” ( G. O. S. ). 

Introduction to “ Pram&na-mlm&msa ” ( Arhatamaia-' 

prabbS>kara edition ). 

iHTT'WT# sr*TnjnRfiTrT<Erna: I 

t^sTT f fir "sr i 

r^^rlTar STTIT^r^ sra <TT««lTqT: H 

^fe^Tpyfqffr =iT5rarrr5g[^3cTf^=^ i 

3r»T5:qn:i%r%WTSs ii 

oi^ur^ifl^goT =5 • 

^5rfrf5%: ?r f r?T T r»TCtT?Fft =5 II 
ffir rr%fta3Ei5«r^^^ f| sr i 
=TT»TrR ST WTS^F *T g3 [ l^g T: H” 

— ^^rabh^vakacarita, Hemastiri-pTabandha, vv. 832 to 836. 

Aufreoht’s “ Oatalogns Oatalogorum ’’—extracted in the 
Introduction to “ Kavy^nu^&sana ” oE the K4ryamal& Series: 

( 5Tr*T*Tr5rr ), 

3Tlrwc=l^wr%: (w«?Fr35rr5r5rsqT???ir), 

®5=5[T35rr^5r^. ^s'^r55Tf^5Tir%:, t?ffNTW*rm [ snsnf 

], ^r^qrar: ^qraqrnrr^Tor qr a ^rr a n. srPTWcTr, 

qrwTPjRrq:, [ arflrr'uq'imsErr ], qgyT a Fg it^fij gf^:, 

qr?5¥rrqr5?ir^5i:aT^5r€^h [^Tnmr^ fq’sr<T?^ai^], ^lf%, 

^«?rfSFTm?CT^: 

The Introduction to the “ PramHija-mSmAmsa ” ( A.M.P. 
Edition ) contains an exhaustive list of Hemaoandra’s works, 
but his authorship of some of them is doubtfuL Anfreoht’s 
list also contains some confusion. ] 

The “3TKI?ft'»T5trer^rf^^T — or ‘‘The Set of Thirty- 

two Stanzas” — which is cast in the form of a devotional 
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panegyric addressed to the last TJrthaihkara, Mahavtra, is 
virtually a criticism o£ the Brahmana and Banddha systems 
of philosophy. But before we attempt a general review of 
its contents as unfolded in the text and its commentary, the 
SyS.dvadamaajari, it will be useful to give a short account 
of the evolution Indian Philosophy. 

It is usual to confine such an account to the historical 
rise and growth of the different ‘ Dars'anas % but I think it 
will make for better understanding of the gist of each system 
if an attempt is made to indicate their logical relations in the 
movement of thought before proceeding to consider their 
historical or chronologtcal order. 

II EVOLUTION OF THE DARS'ANAS : 

(a) TiogicdL.^ 

The History of the Indiau Dar^anas has been generally 
regarded not as a history in the sense of an evolving process 
of thought, but only as a record of brilliant guesses and 
speculations which have occurred from time to time to men 
of genius and scholastic ability. This view, however, refutes 
itself by its very simplicity and unphilosophical character. 
Another view — 'that all Dar^anas are broken lights of a single 
Truth, and as snch are complementary of one another — > 
has been propounded fully iu Madhnsiidanasarasvati’s "Pra- 
sthfi.na— bheda ”, and partially in Vijfi^nabhiksn’s “ Steikhya- 
Pravacanabba§ya ” and Annamhhatta^s " Tarkadipik^^’. This 
is a late tradition founded upon stray thoughts and points 
of view presented in earlier writings, such as the NyS,ya— 
'Kusumafijali of Udayanaoarya. From a practical point of 
view of those who are not interested iu the history of 

t This Section has been reproduced with a few changes 
from my “ Presidential Address” in the Indian Philosophical 
.Section of the ‘Indian Philosophical Congress* held at 
Benares in 1928. 
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philosophy for its own sake, but only in the use to Le made 
of it for man’s spiritual benefit, this view is natural and 
unimpeachable. Moreover, such a synthesis had its analogues 
in the well-known attempts to harmonize the texts of the 
Br&hmanas, of the Upanisads, and of the Smrtis, which Iap?e 
of time had consecrated. But the historian cannot overlook 
the fact that the founders of the Darsanas did not meet at a 
oonnoil, distribute their work, and part, each to execute hie 
own appointed piece. It is undeniably true tbat there were 
honest differences of opinion amongst them, which developed 
in the course of time into bitter controversies. However, 
it is possible to reconcile in a higher synthesis the point of 
the historian with that of the practical religious man. For, 
the differences of opinion, though real and quit© sharp, 
originate from difTerenoes of outlook, which mark successive 
steps in a single evolutionary process. Let us follow this 
tbonght’-movement through its different stages. 

The period of the Great "Vision — that is nay word for 
“Veda”, which means knowledge or thought, but which being 
philologically connected with Xatin videre, to see, I prefer to 
render by the word ‘ vision ’ — closed with the teaching that 
“ All this is Brahma ” “ Thou art That” 

( )• The earlier Bsis, so at least it was thought, had 

seen the Truth. The generation that followed had heard but 
not seen it t it had received the tradition, hut had not had 
the sight. The later sages, therefore, asked the question : 
* TT nw ia it I do not see that ‘ all is Brahman ’ and that ‘I am 
Brahman’ ? and tried to devise means for converting faith 


into experience, into And their first answer to 

the question was i ‘ Because I am confounding matter and 
mind, or to go deeper, Nature and Spirit, which it is 
neoessarv for me to distinguish ) this is Wisdom 

( )•’ But note that this answer just 

carries us one step forward and no farther- For the question 
still remains s ' How am I to turn this intellectual disti^tion 
into a reality of experience ?’ That points to the next step 
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■which "Was to show the practical method ( ) of the separa- 

tion of Nature and Spirit. This was the ar^JT—the practical 
complement o£ the theoretical The essential difference 

between and is more correctly formulated as the 

difference between the theoretical and the practical side of a 
single system of philosophy than as the difference between two 
S^mkhyas, one of which was ‘nirisvara’ and the other ‘ se^vara ’ 
Q atheistic and theistic ), as is sometimes done. But the 
mysticism of both S^mkhya and Yoga did not appeal to the 
scientifically-minded who thought that it was necessary to 
investigate the properties ( ) of Nature and Spirit — 

( and )— as we do those of any other natural 

object of experience. In order to carry on this investigation, 
the ( the investigator of ‘ nisesas ’ or distinctive pro- 

perties ) divided Reality into certain categories and studied 
them in detail. But is not our investigation bound to go 
wrong unless our method is right ? Hence the necessity of a 
sound system of Logic (‘sarr?!' ). Thus became a necessary 
complement to But Natural Philosophy ( ) and 

Logic ^ } cannot altogether satisfy man’s spiritnl needs. 

Moreover, people were frightened by the growing rationalism 
of the new schools. They compared the rationalists of their 
day to ® jackals howling against one another ' ( M. Bh. 
S'&ntiparva )- Consequently, “Back to the Vedas” was 
the next cry. And the first attempt in this direction was 
to ‘reflect upon’ ( ‘ ’ ) and systematize the teachings 

of the sacrificial section of the V eda viz. the * Br&hma:^s ’* 
This was ‘ ifpiT^rT ’ — * ‘ — ‘ 

But the mechanical religion of was soon found 

unsatisfactory, and was superseded by the spiritual religion 
of or which was a systematization of the 

teachings of the TJpanisads — the ‘ the conclusion, 

the end, or the siddhauta of the Veda. The last two were 
revivalist schools whose ancient prototypes were the schools 
of the ‘Yajiaikas’ ( ritualists ^ and ‘Brahmavids* ( the teachers 
of the TJpanisads ) respectively. 
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Saoli is the logical development o£ the six Darsanas of 
the Brahmaijas. To prevent misnadexstanding, it should be 
noted that no system wiped ont o£ existence its predecessor, 
and so all the systems sometimes appear running parallel to 
one another like mountain>streams. But this does not militate 
against the logical principle of evolution which gave them 
birth, and which binds them together in a single movement of 
thought. 

Next, let us turn to Buddhism and Jainism. We treat 
them separately firom the Brahma^a darsanas, not because 
they had no organic relations with those darsanas, but because 
the essential idea of each of the schools falls within the inner 
history of that school itself, howsoever much some of its 
details may have been determined by the indnence of neigh- 
bouring schools. 

When the spiritual life and thought of the age of the 
Upanisads had, in certain quarters, degenerated into barren 
intellectnalism on the one hand and superstitious sacerdotalism 
on the other, there sprang those two movements of Religion 
which we know as Buddhism and J A I N I S M. Although 
their real beginnings go back to an earlier date when they 
were parts of one stupendous whole which we know as the 
Indian Religion, and even though with Gautama Buddha and 
Mah^virasv^min they were protests against the religion of 
their day and not independent religions as they are ordinarily 
represented, still they took a definite shape and acquired an 
individuality in the teachings of these two reformers who 
lived about the fifth or sixth century before the Christian era. 

To the problem of the post-CJpanisadic age— How to reach 
Brahman the answer of Gautama Bnddha was; By getting 
rid of trsnd which is the root of all misery; and by ceasing to 
believe in the self ( ‘attav&da* ) which is the centre of all 
selfishness which causes transmigrations from life to death 


See “ Tevijja Shtta.” 
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and from death to another life, ad indnitnm ; and lastly, by 
undergoing a course of discipline which would help in achieT- 
ing the goal. To justifiy the ending of trs 3 j& and prove it to be 
futile— -in fact, in order to shift the standard of values from 
the external to the internal world, and even to destroy both 
altogether in the interests of ‘tp8i?.occheda* or ‘vasanEksaya’, 
the Buddhist philosopher slipped into metaphysins inspite of 
the Master’s repeated warning against it. Eventually the 
numerous schisms, which arose in the Buddhist Church soon 
after the death of the Master, becanae crystallised in the 
four famous schools of Buddhist Philosophy, viz., the schools 
of the VaibhEsikas, the lSautTE.utikas, the Yogacaras and the 
Madhyamikas, maintaining respectively the doctrines of Direol 
Bealism, Indirect Realism, Idealistic Phenomenalism, and 
Nihilistic Mediism — four logical steps in the process of thought 
from common sense to the highest wisdom, according to 
Buddhism. The MEdhyamikas, or Madhyamakaa as they 
were sometimes loalled, were advocates of the metaphysical 
‘Middle Path’ an expression probably intended to correspond 
to the ethical ‘ Middle Path ’ ( ‘madhyama pratipad’ ) of 
Gautama Buddha. The two extremes which they repudiate 
are and eifvrTW which at the middle or meeting-point destroy 
each other, leaving nothing but as the core of Reality, 

This which is deduced as a logical consequence of the 

doctrine of the Middle Path is not to be confounded with 
which is relative as distinguished from the form ex 
which is absolute. 




ar (v.l. sr) ’ 
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Of these, Sarvastiv&da or the doctrine that “ All is real *’ 
associated with the school o£ the Yaibhibsihas, is said to be 
the earliest. But obvionsly, if there is any point in the ‘ ’ 

( all ) of it nausi have been preceded by a doctrine 

in which a part of Reality was affirmed and the rest denied. 
This must he evidently the doctrine of Idealism, in which ideas 
are declared to be the only reals. The conjecture is justified 
by our knowledge of the earlier schools oE Baddhisni, of 
which one was called the school of Prajaaptivadins or Idealists, 
and another of VibhajyavSidins or part'Realists. Thus originally 
there must have been only two schools of Buddhist Philosophy, 
the school of Idealism and that of Realism. From the direct 
Realism of the VaibhS,sikas the first step in the direction 
of Idealism is the Indirect Realism or half-hearted Idealism 
of the Sautr&ntikas which in its turn logically leads to the 
complete Idealism of the Yogac^ra school. The latter, which 
was a resuscitation of the Yibhajyav^da and Prajaaptiv4da§, 
passed into what is called S'ftnyav&da or Absolute Nihilism, 
but what^ as noticed above, should more accurately be called 

§ These doctrines were at first expressed in terms of 
the reality of Time. But Time in Buddhism, it should be 
noted, stands for the contents of Time. Thus, ‘ sr^SEtar 
In the “Abhidharmakosa," the name ‘Yibhajyav^din’ has been 
traced to the fact that the school answer the old question: 
‘Does all exist ? ” with a distinction; the present and the past 
which has not yet borne its fruit exist; the future and the past 
which has borne its fruit do not exist ( see Keith’s “ Buddhist 
Philosophy p. 153 ). The reason for the distinction is 
plain in the half-hearted idealism of the VibhajjavS-da. For, 
while the future and the past which has already borne its 
fruit and is no more, exist only in idea, the present and the 
past which has yet to bear its fruit are real and cannot he 
denied. It will be noticed that, for what I consider to be valid 
reasons, I have modified the interpretations of the words 
‘Sarvastivltdm’ and ‘Vibha^iyavadin’ which are generally given. 
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Kihilistic Mediism, o! the MMhyamikas, or Madhyama&aSs in 
accordance with its logic contained in the M^dbyamika. V^ttL 

The Jaina Dar^ana is only one : it formnlatea the doctrine 
of the relativity of Truth and thereby shows that eacki of the 
different schools represents a certain aspect of Truth and 

is so far true. Thus partial truth ( ) belongs to the 

several dar^anas while absolute and complete truth is revealed 
in the Jaina method of SyMvada ( ). The doctrine 

of Naya ) or ‘ leading point of view ’ as indicated by 

its comparative simplicity is perhaps older than the Syadvada 
( ) which is highly complicated. Besides, there is 

nothing in common between them except that both of them 
are expressions of the same point of view-viz. 
the doctrine of the many-sidedness of Truth. They cannot 
therefore be regarded as two stages of a single process of 
thought, but must be traced to separate sources united in a 
common point of view. 

Such are the logical relations of the different systems of 
Indian Philosophy inter se. Each of the systems, moreover, has 
a history which discloses a similar evolution of doctrines, 
determined partly by their inner principle of growth and 
partly by the influence of other systems. Thus, for example, 
Samkhya which was originally theistic, as is clear from the 
evidence oE the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgiia, the Maha* 
hharata and the Puranas, had become atheistic about the time 
of the later sections of the Mahabharata, Samkhya-karik^s 
and the B§.darayana Sutras under the pressure of its own 
doctrine of Prakrti, which being charged with the energy of 
evolutionary activity rendered God superfluous and made 
him drop off from the system like an unused limb, XLutil re- 
stored artificially at long last by the author of the Sanbkhya— 
Pravacana-Bhasya under the influence of Vedanta. Another 
possible hypothesis, which I put forward somewhat 
hesitatingly, for explaining the atheistic character o£ 
mediaeval Samkhya is that the atheistic SS^rnkbya was nob 
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^ descendaBt of the Samkhya of the SVetaSvatara Upanisadj 
bat of one of those systems which have bean referred to and 
rejected in its introductory stanza 

etc. Similarly, such particular doctrines as those of 
and have undergone evolution in the course of ages. 

was originally the thinking substance, and it was there- 
fore absurd to deny that he was essentially This view 

is held by Vyasa, the commentator of PManjala Sutras. But 
it was felt that this was inconsistent with the transcendental 
nature of the basic doctrine of the Samkhya philo- 

Sophy, and it was consequently discarded and jgpjq was 
made mere instead of STqrg[, a view later rejected 

or modified by Vijiaanabhiksn in the Samkhya— Pravacana- 
Bhasya. Similarly, Prakrti was at first either the power of 
God or the primordial substance from which had emanated 
the manifold universe like a tree from a seed. Afterwards 
it came to be regarded as an independent energy, which 
was another name for the potential unmanifested world. 
Later, the character of this Prakrti or Avyakta came to be 
defined in a way which shows that the problem of philo- 
sophy had shifted from cosmogony to psychology and ethics. 
Prakrti comes to be conceived as a complex of 
and the three principles which represent respectively 

and qi’f in our life. Here is a unique form of idealism 
which is not cognitive, or conative, or imaginative, but 
emotional, that is to say, an idealism in which the world is not 
conceived either as Idea or as Will or as Imagination but as 
Emotion, which it is the business of Purusa to get rid of. The 
Emotionalism, or Emotional Idealism if one can use such 
an expression without committing a paradox, was evidently 
preceded by a stage represented in the Bhagavadgita in which 
the cognitive conative and emotional elements of idealism 
were still held together in the functions assigned to 
and Moreover, Vijja.^nabhik§u restores the view in 
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which Prakcti 13 regarded as the dramja, or dharmin of 
which and ifr^ are dharmas or attributes as well as 

constituent elements* 

A tenet of the Samkhyas which is particularly interesting 
to us from the point oE view of Jaiaism is their unreserved 
condemnation o£ *hims^’ including sacrifieial Kimsd* ( See 
"V”ijs.anabhiksu '3 commentary on the Samkhya Stitras quoted 
in the Supplementary XI- JMotes on St* XI )♦ This attitude 
seems to be due to the association of the Samkhya with the 
Bhagavata Dharma ( see the Mahabh^rata, S^anti Parva )* 
There is a story in the MahabhS^rata which connects Kapila 
with opposition to sacrificial hims4* Hopkins notices a 
passage in the Mahabharata xii, 269, 9 where Kapila is 
presented in the light o£ an adverse critic from the point 
o£ view of orthodox Brahmanism* ^^On seeing a cow led 
out for sacrifice, Xapila, filled with compassion, cried out 
O ye Vedas I an exclamation o£ reproof against the 
Vedas, as inenloating cruelty to animals* At this he was 
attacked by the inspired cow with a long discourse, 
challenging him to show why the Vedas should be regarded 
as authoritative in any regard, if not in regard to the 
slaughter of animals. Kapila appears in this tale as a 
teacher of nnorthodox non-injury and maintains to the end 
( so that his view is presented as really correct ) that not the 
sacrifice of animals but the ‘sacrifice (worship) of knowledge"' 
is the best Prof* Hopkins is mistaken in the view that io 
this passage there is any intention of representing Kapila as 
nnorthodox.^' Kapila's exclamation ** O ye Vedas ! only 
means O Te Vedas !*' what sins are committed in thy namel^ 
The whole point of the story is to suggest that there was a 
higher kind of sacrifice in Vedism itself, which had as much 
right to be considered orthodox as the sacrifice of animals, 
hecause the original meaning of the word ‘ % ua its root 

(. would indicate, was only worship of God, 
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The system of Yoga which came into esistenoe as a 
complement to Samkhya retained its pristine purity probably 
for a century or two after the death of Gautama Buddha. In the 
Shtras of Patajajali the white light of spirituality is somewhat 
dimmed by a black jet of miraculous and ‘f^^’s. 

Later, the system split into two branches, the Hatha. Yoga and 
the Raja Yoga, of which the former sometimes associated itself 
with certain degraded forms of S'akti— worship and Mahay^na 
Buddhism, while the latter namely Rlljayoga restored purify 
to the system under the influence of Vedanta. 

The problem of the Vaisegika was to distinguish Atman 
from Anibtmaa by the scientific method of investigating pro- 
perties ( ) of things. Its consequent silence, more or 

less, on the problem of God iu the Shtras has been misunder- 
stood as a mild form of atheism. But subsequently it allied 
itself with Nyaya which is enthusiastic about developing a 
system of logic, and by means of it, proving the existence of 
God, Soul and Immortality. In its later stages the Ny^rja 
mistook the means for the end, and spent all its energies in 
building up a science of Logic, discussing its minutest details 
with a hair-splitting subtlety which has no parallel in the 
history of human thought. 

The system of Pfirvamlm^msd was at first a logic of Vedic 
interpretation, but since it was undertaken in the interests 
of the religion of the sacrifice, the sacrifice occupied a large 
place in the religious philosophy of that system. Every detail 
of the sacrifice became a fetish, till at last in the philosophy 
of the system God was not, and the gods were little more 
than some things which were expressed by words in the dative 
case in the formulae of offerings. Yet the principle which 
was responsible for this evolntion, or degeneration as some 
TOn y uall it, was fat from ignoble. If the BrSihmanas came to 
be’ regarded as the centre of Vedic literature, and sacrifice has 
the essence of religion, it was because dmng and not_ Imig was 
regarded as the ideal of life. Secondly, in attributing to 
the sacrifice a compelling power which goyemed gods as 
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well ag men, the system o£ P6.rvam!m&m8a placed Law above 
the arbitrary will of gods. Besides this, by defining PramS.:^a 
as that which makes known what was not known already, 
it virtully separated the spheres of Reason and Faith: so 
that the Y'eda ruled only where the senses and reason had no 
authority, that is, in matters which transcended their sphere. 
The school also distinguished between the main proposition 
and obiter dicta, and between a precept and the legend by 
which the precept was snpportedi It thus winnowed the wheat 
from the tares, and made for rationalisation of religion, 
although apparently no system conld be more dogmatic. 

The evolution of the doctrines of Vedanta is too well 
known to need much elaboration*. However, a brief review 
of the philosophy of the Ac^ryas may he attempted Jnst to 
mark the principal stages of its evolution. The earliest school 
of the Vedantio theology was Bhedabkeda-vd,d<x, i. e, Differenoe- 
-cum-Unity, in which hheda and. abheda were regarded as 
equally real, and the ideal of life was supposed to consist in 
recognizing this fact or in progressing from one to the other 
( These were the doctrines of ) respect 

ively. Next came the Upadhi-vada in which abheda was 
regarded as essential and real, and hheda as dependent npon 
upddhi, yet equally real. This more or less self-contradictory 
formula of the ^.nd 'was superseded by the 

‘ ’ of S'amkara in which the Unity was declared to 

be real and the difiEerence as unreal. The next stage was to 
refuse to relegate Individual Spirits and Nature to the category 
of the Unreal, and to substitute for S'amkara’s Absolute—, 
Monism— with— MS.ya the doctrine of a triune ( three-in-one ) 
compleas Reality consisting of the three principles of 

* This school has not received the attention of Hema- 
eandra and Mallisegia beyond one Stanza and its commentary; 
moreover, a portion of the hktory of its development falls 
after the age of these Jaina critics. 

f This should not be unwelcome to the Jaina. 
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Ood, USTature and Man, individual spirits, of which the two latter 
were forms first, but all the three were equally real. 

Xo the next Ac^rya — "Vallabha — all the preceding doctrines 
inol tiding Samkara’s Keval^dvaita which was based on M&yS,- 
v^da appeared to be a departure from rigorous Advaitism, 
inasmuchas in all o£ them something over and above Brah* 
man was posited. Hence he claimed for his own doctrine of 
simple Brahman-without-Mdy4 the title of BrahmavMa or 
*• e- pure advaita as distinguished from the ‘ Kevalfi- 
dvaita’ of l§amkara and the ‘ Visist&dvaita ' of Ramg,nnja, 
The advaitisms of R^lmanuja and Vallabha remained stereo- 
typed, but that of Samkara assumed several forms. To use 
the simplest metaphor for illustrating the unreality of indivi- 
dual selves as against the reality of the Universal Self is to 
say that the former are ‘ sr^^rsr ’s or reflections of the latter. 
This was ‘ ’ and it' was as old as the Upanisads. 

But the difficulty felt in its acceptance was that this presup- 
poses the existence of a separate medium of reflection, such 
as water or glass, whereas MayS, or AvidyS. cannot be said to 
be separate from Brahman. To meet this objection another 
theory, known as or the theory of delimitation, was 

started. According to it the individual selves were not the 
reflections of Brahman in a separate medium, but Brahman 
delimited or circumscribed by the walls of individuality. But 
walls, too, are something other than the space which they 
enclose. To avoid this element of dvaitism, another interest- 
ing metaphor was suggested, namely, i-s. as Karna, 

the famous MahAbharata warrior, mistook himself as the son 
of Radha, when in truth he was the son of Prtha, in the 
same way Brahman mistakes itself for jiva. Snob was the pro- 
gressive attempt at illustrating the unity of jiva and Brahman. 
Sinailarly, the objective world ^ fq *4 ) is at 
first made parallel with the subject ( ). 

both being regarded as modes of a single Ideal Reality 
( )• This form of Idealism which might appear to be a 

qoncessioqi to Realism is carried further in the same direetion. 
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so that we have next a distinction drawn between 
and i. e, the world which is a creation o£ G-od, and 

the world which is a creation o£ the individual self : thus the 
external world which I see round about me is God-made, 
whereas the personal interest which I take in it is what mates 
' it my world ; so that Moksa, in as-much-as it is my Mokfa, 
is the cessation of the latter, not of the former. This is 
obviously a greater concession to Realism than that contained 
in the parallelism of and Next, tKo 

pendulum swings back fnll length and Idealism is reinstated 
with a vengeance ; thns, the external reality may be regarded 
as a creation of the individual mind which, in its turn, may be 
supposed to ha a fictitious manifestation of Brahman: this is 
known as sfeirfs; i. e. to see is to create, as opposed to the 
earlier jjixsrer tliat is, yon see what is created already, ^^his 
doctrine'^is coupled with where may be 

JT^, in which case the world would be a dream of the cosmic 
soul; this is objective Idealism. The last and the extreme 
point to which Idealism could go hut which it had never 
reached so boldly since the days of Gand-ap^da and the 
Buddhist Nihilists and ^amkara, as he appears in the com- 
mentary on Gaudapada’s karikas, is that the external Reality 
does not exist at all, being no better than ‘the footprint of a 
bird in the sky’ ( ‘ ^ ^ )-^ 

Such is the evolution of the Dar^anas, of the schools 
of the Acaryas, and of the doctrines of some S^mkara 
commentators. 


(b) Historical or Chronological 

Let us now turn from the logical to tbe chronological 
evolution oE the Barsanas. The task of determining their 
chronology is not hopeless, but it is certainly very difficnli;^ 

If For the difiEerent schools o£ S^amkara philosophy see 
Das'Gupta*s very valuable ^‘History of Indian Philosophy*’ voL 
11 which I received after tbe foregoing paragraphs wore 
yeady for print* 
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because a number of confusions have to be avoided in drawing 
conelusions^i First, it is to be remembered that early thought 
in the shape of stray ideas and references does not make 
a ^ dar^ana ’ in the sense of a system of philosophy, which 
represents a later stage in its history; for example, in the case 
of Samkhya and Yoga long centuries of thought and practice 
had to 1*011 away before these dar^anas came to be formulated in 
Siitras, Secondly, the age of the stitras of a darsana should not 
be confounded with that of its beginning ; for, stifcras came only 
^fter the darsana had already undergone some systematization. 
Thirdly, the extant siitras are not necessarily the first of their 
kind but the last, that have supplanted their predecessors by 
the law of the survival of the fittest; the Vedanta Sdtras of 
Badaraya^a are an example to the point. Fourthly, while 
determining the age of particular sutras by means of external 
and internal evidence, it should be borne in mind that they 
were revised, and enlarged from time to time as new 
opponents and new points of view presented themselves;” and 
consequently such evidence cannot be taken to be conclusive 
#s regards the entire work. Fifthly, each of the darianas, 
ap^rt from the stitraa, has had its history, and has not 
,rem£^ined the same in every large and small detail, and 
therefore the form in which we find a darsana presented in 
latter-day summaries and manuals is not the form in which it 
has really existed throughout the ages. This long list of caveats 
is sufficient to account for the complexity of the chronological 
problem and the resulting difl&cnlty of arriving at indubitable 
conclusions. A large mass of controversial literature relating 
io the history of the darsanas has thus grown, which it is 
impossible to present and discuss within the space at our 
disposal. All that we can do is to mention a few salient 
points, leaving the reader to gather more information from 
standard books and articles bearing upon the subject, 

( 1 ) The Samkhya and the Yoga are the two oldest 
‘Darsaijas’ the former being found in a sufficiently evolved form 
in jihe Inter Upaui^ads, and the practices c£ the latter being also 
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old"*" and known to G-antama Buddha as an established method o£ 
discovering Truth, And yet the extant stitras o£ the S§>nikhya 
system seem to be unknown to Vacaspatimis’ra ( 9th century 
A*0,) and even to Madbava, the author of the Sarva— darsana-^ 
Samgraha* (1380 A, O.) and they appear for the first time with 
the Vrtti of Aniruddha (1500 A, C.) and a little later with the 
Bhasya o£ VijfiauabMk^u (second half of the sixteenth century 
A*0.}c EiVen if snch a late date be not warranted, it is signi-» 
ficant that no stitra of the work has been quoted by any writer 
earlier than Aniruddha and Vijnanabhiksuf, that Samkara while 
dealing with the system extensively does not quote a single 
one of the shtras, and that the author of the K^rikas mentions 
the ^astitantra as his source and not the sutras. All this taken 
with the fact that the sutras contain references to the philosophi- 
cal doctrines of later Buddhism raises a high probability that 
the siitras of this school belong to a very late date§* Whoever 

Recently Marshall has opined that it existed even in 
the pre-Vedic civilisation of the Indus valley. 

t Apart from the fact that Aniruddha had already written 
the Vrtti, it may be taken as eartaiu that Vijs&nabhiksu has 
not committed forgery since the work contains some siitras 
such as which Vijnfi^nabhik^u finds exceedingly 

inconvenient for his theistie position. 

§ It is not unreasonable to contend that on the other 
hand this is only an argument from silence, and that like 
BhS^sa^a plays which have been recently published, the Samkhya 
S4tras may have remained buried for centuries until Aniruddha 
and Tijnibnabhiksu — like Ganapati Sastri in the other 
case — unearthed them. This is rendered plausible by the 
fact that the fifth chapter of the work contains parables which, 
it is said, were found in the old Sastitantra, but are absent 
from all the later works except the sutras. The nucleus of the 
sutras may thus go back to the period of the Mah&bharata 
but not the work in its present form which discusses the tenets^ 
of all the other darsanas iaoluding those of later Buddhism, 
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be the author of the stitras there is no doubt that the first 
teacher of the Samkhya system was Kapila, whom tradition 
knows as or the first philosopher* He is a semi- 

historical person to whom a reference seems to haya been made 
in. the SVetasvatara UpanisadJ. Kapila taught this ‘ holy and 

$ It is curious that the author of the Bhagayadglta who 
speaks frequently of Samkhya does not refer to Kapila in 
connection with Samkhya, but refers to him in a different 
context — in the chapter on the ^vibhiitis’ or glorious manifestr 
ations of God — -as an ideal siddha ]• 

But this difficulty is to some extent reduced by the occurrence 
of numerous passages in the Mah^bh^rata where Kapila 
is mentioned as the teacher of the Samkhya. The word 
‘ Kapila ’ in the passage in the Sveta^vatara Upanii^ad in 
whicli it occurs [ “ =5 

*T^’’ ] has been interpreted by one commentator as the 
‘ tawny ' sungod, and this interpretation has been accepted 
and supported by Max Miiller probably under the impress- 
ion that the commentary was S'amkara's, which it is not. 
It is not possible to rule out this interpretation as absurd, 
but it is less probable than the other which, makes a reference 
to the sage of that name. That * Kapila * was known as, a 
bistorioal person long bofore the time of Gautama Buddha 
is clear from the name of the birth-place of Gautama which 
was ‘ Kapila-vastu ‘ the residence of Kapila ’. [ Keith’s 
remarks to the contrary on p. 50 of his “S§.mkhya System” in 
the “Heritage of India” Series are unconvincing.] Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that S’amkara, in the course of his Bhasya 
on the Vedanta Shtras, in meeting the claim of the S&mkhyas 
that their system was the best exponent of the Vedic teaching 
inasmuch as the Veda ( S'vet. Up. ) itself declares Kapila 
as ** perfect in knowledge ”, says that ‘ Kapila ’ in the passage 
might very well refer to some other Kapila than the teacher 
of atheistic Samkhya, such as one who was elsewhere called 
‘ Vl,sudeva Kapila,’ the sage who burnt the sons of Sagara* 
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foremost system ’ to Asuri, and Asnri taught it to Pancasikha, 
who amplified it#. From the last-named the system passed 
down, from master to pupilf, to ‘^Bhargava, Uluka, V^lmiki, 
HS.rita, Devala and othersTT, and finally to isvarakrsna, who 
made an abridgment of it in a series of stanzsas in arya metre,*' 
a work which is known as the **Samkhyakfirik& 3 ,’^ This work, 
says the author, ‘"'contains all that is found in the Sastitantra, less 
the Parables and the controversies with other schools/' In the 
Mah^bhS^rata xii, 319,59, along with Kapila, Asuri and Panca- 
^ikha, as teachers of the spiritual doctrine with a twenty fifth 
principle:, are mentioned Jaiglaavya, Asita Devala, Par^ara, 
V^^TSagauya, Bhrgu,Safca, Gautama, Arstisena, Garga, N4rada, 
Pulastja, Sanatkumara, S^nkra and Ka^yapa, The teaching 
of many of these, as we know from other sources, was by no 
means distinctively S^mkhya and this, therefore, only goes 
to prove that the Samkhya, at one time, was a general term 
for philosophy and was hardly distinguishable from Ved&nta. 
The Chinese tradition reveals one more name, that of Vodhu, 
as a teacher of the Sanxkhya system of the epic age« Among 
writers who succeeded Isvarakrsna in the literary history 
of the SItmkhya were Var^gaiaya (=s ** Rainhost in Chinese) 
Vindhyavasin, M^thara, Vacaspati and VijnS^nabhiksu. As 
V^r^aganiya figures in the list given in the MBh, which 
knows nothing of Isvarakrsna, he cannot be later than 
iSvarakrsna, and so far the Chinese tradition must be wrong* 
Of the next exponent of the S^mkhja system — Asnri— 
we know nothing except that a verse has been attributed to 


— ^am.kh,yakarik4 of Isvarakrsna No- 70. 

— Mafeharavrtti on the Samkya-k&rika No. 71. 

h” — S. K. 71. 

§ See Sy^dvadanaasjari on St.XV, 
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him in ■which he says that pleasure and pain which are 
really forms of ‘Buddhi’ are reflected in the ‘Purusa’ like the 
moon in water. ( Syad. St. x.v ). 

About Pajacadlkha, however, we know a great deal 
more from the MahS-bharata where his system has been 
presented in detail and he is associated with the teaching 
of the Pancaratra doctrines, a distinctly theistio school of the 
S&mkhya known as early as in the time of the Saiapatha 
Brilhmana. Several quotations are made from his works by 
later writers such as Vfioaspati and others*. The famous 
work known as Sastitantraf has been attributed to him by 
a Chinese tradition, ‘though doubtless by an error’§ since 
his teachings, as given in the Mah^bh4rata, differ in several 
of their details from those found in the S^mkhya— kS>rikas 
which profess to be founded upon it. Some attribute this 
work to “ Vfirsagaijya who, they say, is is a definite 


# Hopkins has made a short sketch of Pa Qcaj^ikha’s 
S^mkhya in his “ Great Epic of India.*’ See pp. 142— 155, 
See also Keith’s “ Sdmkhya System ” pp. S9— 44. 

t Some think that — is only a common 

name, and like means only the ‘ teaching of 

the philosophy of the sixty principles *. This, however, is less 
probable. As a work it may bo referred to about 150 B. C. 
if it is Var§agaQ.ya*s as has been suggested. 

§ Keith; contra Hiriyanna. See tbe latter’s article on 
The Sa^titantra and V&rsaganya ” in J. O. R-. Madras Vol. 
Ill, Pt. ii. where he argues in favour of the Chinese tradition 
that Pafioadikha was tbe author of “ Sa^titantra,” a book of 
60,000 verses. This meaning of the word is diSe* 

rent from the one given by V&oaspatimi^ra in his S^mkhya— 
tattva‘Kaumudi on the authority of a ‘R&ja'Vartika’, and 
contained also in the Ahirbudhnya SamhitS,. See Keith’s 
SSiukhya System pp. 62—65, and Wood’s Yoga Stitra, Preface. 
4 
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hietoxioa.! figure, perhaps the first historical figure in the 
SSzjikhya and Yoga tradition." 

Var?agaQya ( *athe “Rainhost” in Chinese) is mentioned 
in the Mah^bhllrata as one o£ the teachers o£ the S^mkhya— 
Yoga. Yacaspati describes him in the “Bh^lmati” as one of the 
teachers who expounded Yoga— ^listra ( KRjf^TT" )• 

Consequently it is probable that he belonged to the age when the 
Skmkhyaand the Yoga were regarded as two branches of a single 
Sastra. Some hare gone the length of suggesting that he was 
a Yed§,ntin — in all probability a ‘parinamavadin'*. The great 
^§^itantra has been ascribed to him, in the “ Ahirbudhnya 
Samhit^ and if the table of contents given in the latter 
book can be trusted, T&r 5 agag.ya, as tbe author of the 
work, was a follower of theistic S^mkhya. Only four or five 
quotations from his work now remain, in one of which he 
is cited as opposing the atomic theory of the Vaise^ikas, in 
another as dealing with the fourfold character of Ignorance, 
in a third as declaring that the phenomenal forms of the Gunas 
( Prak^ti ) were a mere illusion and so on. Mathara, the 
author of a commentary on tbe S^mkhya-Karikas is mentioned 
in the Annyogadvara, a work of the SVetambara Jaina canon, 
wbieh was given its present form between the third and 
the fifth century of the Ohristiao eraf and therefore cannot 
be later than the second half of the second or the first half of 
the third century. 

Of Vindhyavfism we know something from a Chinese 
source and also from a verse in Kumariia’s S'lokav&rtika, 
Annmana Pari v. 143, where he is said to have held the view 
that the Inference of fire from smoke relates to particulars 

♦ See Hiriyanna^s article in J. O. R. Madras Yol. II 
Pt. ii. 

t Weber. 
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and not to nniTeraaia#* To this some more light has been 
added recently by the pnblieation o£ the “Tattvasamgraha** 
of S'iintaraksita and its commentary by K!amalallla. In 
Parm&rtha’s “Life of Vaanbandhu*’ which is fotmd in Chinese 
it is recorded that Yindhyavasin was snccessful in a debate 
with Bnddhamitra, a teacher of Vasnbandhn and after this 
triumph he returned to his home on the Vindhya mountain 
and died there. Attempts have been made to identify him with 
14varakrsna. But Kamalaiila in his commentary on the Tattva- 
samgraha quotes a versa in which *'Rudrila” is given as the 
proper name of Yindhyav§/Sin§. 

The last but not the least of the Important landmarks 
in the history of the S4mkhya system is Vijuanabhik§u, a 
devout and learned theist who wrote a BhSsya known as 
the “ Samkhya Pravaoana Bhasya on the Shtras attributed 
to Kapila, wherein he interprets the S&mkhya system in the 
light of the Mahabh^rata and the PurSpias, and thus restores 
the theistio character which at one time belonged to the 
Samkhya system but had been replaced by atheism, in the 
latter half of the Mah&bhS.rata period, and during the whole 
of the K4rikS. period from I^varakfSija to VacaspatimiSra, the 
author of the Samkhyatattvakaumudi. 

The history of the Satnkhya thought may be divided into 
five periods, which can be approximately fixed:— 


RpsajgrrfewT ii 

§ =3 i 

G. O. S. Tattvasamgraba p. 22 Com. 

Here Rudrila the ‘Vindhyavasin’ is ridiculed as ‘a dweller 
in the forest who cannot distinguish between milk and curds,' 
The reference is to the Samkhya’ a ‘Satkaryav^da’, 
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1. The Siiip.khya o£ the Upaoiaada and that of th^ 
Bhagavadgita, [ circa 1000 to 800 B. O. ] 

2. The S&mkhya juat before the age o£ G-autama Buddha* 
Of this however, we know very little. 

3. The S^mkhya of the Mahabharata and the Pur&nas s 
the earlier and the later stage, the former theistic, the latter 
atheistic. [ circa 600 to 200 B. C. ] 

4. The Sajnkhya as known to Badaraya^a, the author oE 
the Vedanta stitras, and the Samkhya of the SaTikas |[ circa. 
300 B. C. to 200 A. D. j both distinctly atheistic. 

5. The SS.inkhya of Vijaanabhiksu which is distinctly 
theistic. ( 16th century A. U. ) 


(2) The Yoga Dars'ana appears in its fully developed 
form in the existing “Toga Shtras'^ of PaM.fijali who, if ho is 
identical with the famons author of the “Vy&karaua Mah6l.- 
bhSsya" belongs to the middle of the second century B.O. THo 
identity, however, has been questioned on fairly reasonable, 
but hy no means conclusive, ground s.f This dariana, owing 
to its mystic as well as practical character, has been favoured 
by the BrShmauas, the Bauddhas and the Jainas alike, and has 
been passed over by Mallisena without criticism except in 
one or two places where the doctrines which are criticised 
are held hy the Yogins as a common property with hbe 
Baxnkhyas. As observed before, the system is undoubtedly 
pre-Buddhistic. Tradition ascribes its origin to “ Hiranya— 
garbha” ( see S'veta^vatara TTpanisad ), who, like “Kapila*'§ 
may be either a historical person or the Cosmic Spirii 
of the “Golden Egg’* of the famons “ Hiranya-garbbE 
Shkta ’* of the Bgveda, Mandala X. This, again, is no- 

t See Wood's “ Yoga Sutras and Dgagupta’s “ HistorT 
of Indian Philosophy ” pp. 231-32. 

§ The problem of interpretation is exactly similar. 
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inoonsistent with anotlier tradition which makes Y^jnaTalkya 
the first rsi who received his inspiration oE Yoga from the 
San-god who is the spirit of the “ Golden Egg As already 
observed the Yoga dar^ana reveals two distinct strands, one 
mystic and truly religions, the other superstitions and gross. 
The case is similar to, or perhaps the same as that presented by 
the Atharvaveda and must be similarly explained. It is due to 
the amalgamation, or rather the crude mixture oE the relig- 
ious ideas and practices of the Aryans and the pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of India, and also of those o£ the npper and lower 
strata of the Aryans themselves. The principal works of this 
school which are o£ philosophical interest are: — the Yogashtras 
o£ Patafijali; the Bhilsya thereon which is attributed to one 
YyfiiSa, who cannot be the same as the antbor oE the Maba- 
bharata and the Puranas in their earlier form; VSeaspati's 
oommentary called “Tattva-Vaid^radi”; Bhojavytti ” a brief 
commentary attributed to King Bhoja, and lastly, Vijn§.na 
bhik^u's “Yoga-Yartika” on the Bb^Lsya. There are numerous 
other works dealing with ‘Hatha Yoga’ and Tintric elements in 
the system, a mixture of occalt philosophy and superstition — 
which we need not pause to notice, as they possess little that 
is germane to onr study of the Syadvadamafijari. 


(3 and 4). The Yais'esi ka and the Nyaya, as observed before, 
originated as separate systems, but the former which was in its 
origin a child of the Plarva-Mlm&ms^i, soon became a supple- 
Tn ant— an adopted child, to use a metaphor— of the latter. 
Thus, Yatsya.yana, the Nyaya-bhlisyak^ra, treats the Yaisesika 
a.s a ‘prati-tantra Siddhanta’ of Nyaya, In the post— Christian 
Buddhist age their alliance seemed to be so complete that the 
Svttras of the Nyaya School were sometimes referred to as 
taken from that of the Yai^e^ikas. For example, Vasubandhu 
seems to have used the word ‘Yaisesika’ in this wider sense,* 

* See Tucoi’s “Pre-DihaSga Buddhjst Te^ts ( G. O. S. ), 
Introduction pp. xxvi-xxyii. 
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and the oommentaior o£ Aryadeva refers to the quotations 
which the latter has made in his “S'atal^stra’* from the hT. 
as those o£ the V. S. Yet for a long time the two systems 
received separate treatment and their authors remained 
separately attached to their respective systems. TJdayana, in 
the tenth century, was the first important writer who wrote 
on both, though separately. The alliance thus initiated by 
unity of authorship ended in complete fusion in later times, so 
much so that the two systems often came to be designated by 
a single name, “Uyaya ” or “ Tarka 

The Vai^esika and the hlyaya are beyond doubt later than 
the Samkbya and the Yoga, and we owe their origin mainly to 
the spirit of inquiry which stirred the Indian mind about the 
time of Gautama Buddha. Of the two again, the Yais'eslka is 
older. This tradition seems to have been preserved as late as 
the time of Uddyotakara, who calls the author of the N'jS.ya 
Shtras and that of the Vais'esika Shtras The 

Vais6§ika dar^ana deals directly with the problem of the ‘vilesas’ 
or properties of things, its system of logic being subsidiary to 
the process, and not vice versa as with the Hyaya. The Shtras 
of the Vayesika system are ascribed to a sage named Kanada 
or Ultika, whose latter name occurs in the Mahabharata as 
that of a Shinkhya-Y ogaj teacher — a fact which must be taken 
as indicating that the dar4anaa had not yet come to be clearly 
marked off from one another. The author of the Nyaya-sfitras 
was Gautama, who may or may not be identical with the 
author of the “ Gautama Dharma Sutras ’’.f 

J Gould not this have been the origin of the designation 
* ^ifs ' as applied to the Yai^esikas ? 

Except that ‘Gautama’ is a very common name amon< 3 ‘ 
sages, there is nothing to favour the former alternative; at the 
same time it cannot be peremptorily rejected as a “ worthless 
identification." That it would involve a very early date for 
the Nyaya-shtras need not worry us. See my paper in the 
Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference.”, 
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Some grounds may be urged in favour of the priority 
of the Ny^ya to the Vaise§ika Sfltras^J but the evidence 
on the other side is preponderating, and “ it is difiSioult, 
therefore, to evade the impressions that Kapllda is older of 
the two” § — and Gautama, or rather, the Vaisesika 
Sutras and the Nyaya Slatras. As a work, the latter are far 
better arranged than the former which appear to be an older 
collection bearing on various topics made without a plan. 
Besides this, the bTy&ya SMras reproduce, the physiology and 
the physics of the Vaiiesika Stitras, “ in some oases repeating 
actual phrases from the latter in a way which proves indebted- 
ness. ” TT Contrariwise, the Vaisesika Shtras have their own 
terminology of inference and fallacies which is not borrowed 
from the Ny&ya, although at a later stage when the two 
schools were amalgamated, it was the Ny^ya terminology that 
was adopted in the syncretic system. We must therefore hold 
that the VaMesika and the NySrya, unlike the S^mkhya and the 
Yoga, were originally two separate systems, which had sprung 
from two different though related motives — search for proper- 
ties and search for the instruments of the knowledge of those 
properties — ; and that the Vaise?ika had even evolved its own 
subsidiary system of logic— which though subsidiary was in 
some details better developed? and yet it was eventually the 
logic of the NyAya school that came to be the complement of 
the Vaisesika system. 

It is now generally agreed that the YaiiSe^ika System 
knd even the Vaisesika SAtras ( the two, be it remembered, 
are not identical ) are older than the system and the 
stltras of the Nyftya, since, unlike the Ny^ya, the Vaisesika 
does not refer to the doctrines of the Buddhist school, to 
which numerous references have been made in the KyS-ya 
SAtras. This conforms with the statement made in Asva. 

% See Keith’s ‘‘ Indian Logic and Atomism ” p. 21. 

§ Keith, ibid p. 22. 

IT Handle. 
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glioga's “ SAtralaiiik^ra wMoh places the origin of the 
Vaiae§ika system before Buddha. t E-ren if saoh an early date 
for the Vais^esika darsana be denied, there can be no donht that 
it must have originated long before the time of As'vagho^a. 
According to XJi “the origin of the Vais'e§ika was in the time of 
Mah®.vlra and Buddha (the sixth-fifth century B.C.)**, although 
the ** systematization £ i. e. the composition of the Shtras ] o£ 
the Vaiiesika is later than 300 B, O., probably in the first can* * * § 
tury The latter conclusion is deduced from the follow- 

ing facts : First, ‘‘certain notions found in the NySya system 
and the six categories of the Vaiseeika are met in the Caraka 
Samhitl written by the physician of King Kaniska ( Ist cen.* 
tnry of the Christian era)§; secondly, Kantilya’s “ Artha- 
liastra” ( supposed to he a work of the third century before 
Christ) divides - ‘ Anviksiki ’ into * Samkhya ‘Yoga' and 
' Lok^yata but makes no mention of * VaiseSika which 
shows that the systematization of the Vaisesika is later than 
300 B.C., at the earliest and it probably took place in the first 
centnry B.C., some time after the sixth schism ( 18 A. B. ) of 
Jainism.*^ As the date of Kantilya's “Arthas'&stra” is now 
generally accepted to be a century or two after the Christian era, 
and not 300 B.C., as it was nncritically believed at one time, the 
above argument may appear to be shaky. But it should be 
noted that the Introductory chapter of the “Artha-sAstra” in 

• As'vaghosa’s authorship of the work has been questioned . 
But the tradition recorded there still remains and cannot be 
set aside as worthless. 

t Ui’s “ Vais'e^ika Philosophy 

J Ui ; Dr. Paddegon following Sulai. 

§ Faddegon. According to Keith, “ not only is Oaraka*s 
date uncertain, but his work has suffered refashioning, and the 
authenticity of the text cannot be admitted.” 

^ The value of this tradition which is recorded in the 
Avas'yaka is questioned by Keith who thinks that the -passage 
ia whkdi it occurs is probably an interpolation. 
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whioh the reEerence is made to the brandies of “AnvJk§iki” may 
well have bean older, the chapters which underwent revision 
being only those which related to the snbjeot-matter of the 
**ArthaBSstra’\ Even taking the later date which is assigned to 
the “ Arthas'S.3tra it cannot be asserted that the Vais^e§ika 
was unknown as late as the second century A. D. Eojr As'va 
ghosa in his “Shtralamk^ra” refers to “Vai^esika S^stra”.* 
Thirdly, the doctrine of and as presented in the 

“Vais'egika Shtras” is less advanced than that which is attribu- 
ted to one Biobagutta, who it is said imported it into Jainism 
abont the time of the sixth Jaina schism ( A. D. 18. ).f 

Whatever doubt may be cast on the value of the evidence 
mentioned above, we are on absolutely solid ground when 
wo come to later Buddhist writers. A series of them— 
N^g^rjnna, Arya Deva and Harivarman — ranging roughly 
from the second to the end of the third century A. D, — ^show 
progressively detailed knowledge of the characteristic doctrines 
of the Vais'esika system. § Thera can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that the lower limit of the date of the ** "Vais'eBika 
Stltras ” is the end of the first century A. D. While the 
upper limit may be several centuries before tbe Christian era, 
and may go as far back as the time of Grantama Buddha as 
believed by the author of the “Shtralamkara".*!f 

« The passage tuns thus : “ Once there lived a Brahmana 
KauSika by name, who had thoroughly mastered the Samkhya 
S'fistra, the Vaise^ika i^astra and the S'astra of Jaatiputra." — 
TTi's "Vais'e^ika Philosophy p. 40. 

j \ *T?r?rnivoT, «=r’frRrT*Twdr, ^ 

?rnr>dr i ?Tvr 

?5*ic5irf^ i 5 

I <?#... I 5?^ 1 'Tt I 51^^ 

=s( II 

§ See Ui’s Vais'- Phil. pp. 45ii— 64. 

IT Fora summary of Ui’s views, which I have accepted 

5 
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For the date of the Nyaya Slitras, the locus classictls 
is Jacobi’s article on “ The Dates o£ the Philosophical sMras 
of the Brahmans ** pnblished in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society Vol. XXXI. Starting with an examination 
of certain Nyaya sMras ( N. S. lY. ii. 26—35 ) which criticise 
Bnddhist doctrines, he arrives at the oonclusien that they refer 
to the Sunyav&da of the Madhyamika school of N§rgg,rjuna, 
and not to the Yijn&nav4da of the Togdc&ra school of 
Vasnbandhti and Asahga, as is supposed by the commentators. 
Consequently, the N. Sdtras should be referred to the period 
following that of N4g^rjuna ( 3rd century ) and preceding 
that of Yasubandhu and Asahga (middle of the 4th century). 
This deduction of Jacobi has long held the field, and it is 
only lately that the opinion is gaining ground that it is wrong 
to suppose that Indian Idealism was inaugurated by Yasn- 

with certain substantial modifications in the above paragraphs, 
see “ Ui’s Vais'esika Philosophy p. 65. It may be quoted 
here for ready reference. "Jacobi’s researches into the dates 
of the afitraa of the six systems fix the date of Y. S. at about 
200—500 A. D. and Suali, following Jacobi’s proofs places 
the date in 250—300 A. D- Jacobi bases his proof mainly 
upon the relation of the Sutras to the Buddhist schools, the 
Sfinyavada and the Yijaanavada. V. S. does not directly 
relate to the Buddhist schools. Consequently he deduces the 
date from the date of N. S, But, as stated above, Y. S. is 
quoted by the author of N. S., and such quotations are found 
in the work of N^gArjuna; and Deva makes a complement to 
Nagarjuna’s quotations. Therefore Y. S. would appear to 
have been composed before Nagfirjuna. But the date of Y.S. 
cannot be earlier than Rohagutia and As'vaghoga. The 
conclusion is that Y. S. was composed about 50—150 A. D. 
If Nagkrjuna is not so early as 113-213, the dale of Y. S. 
will be placed at a time later than oU-150 A. D, At any rate 
the date is earlier than Nagarjuna, and the contents of Y. S. 
do not contradict this supposition,” 
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bandhti, Bine© th© idealistic views had already been ©xponn 
d©d in such works as Lankavatara siitra,’’# and Samdhi 
vimocana and already systematised by Maitreya ©tc^t 

The different views held on this subject have been clearly 
summed up by Dr* Tucci, who writes Jacobi maintained 
that l^aS« and were composed between 200 and 450 A«D.J 
Suali proposed for V. S« the date 250—300 and for N. S. the 
date 300-350* Stcherbatsky had first maintained that N. S* 
assumed its definite shape after the 5th centuryi then, he 
changed bis view and held that no certain conclusion could 
be derived from the fact that there are in N, S« references 
to Buddhist Idealism, since the Idealism is not that of Vasu- 
bandhn, but an older one. Ui§ proposed the date 150—250* 
Prof. Dasgupta is rather sceptical as regards the possibility 
of fixing the exact date when the sutras were codified. I think 
he is quite right, because we are still not in a position to 
determine the various strata that were superimposed in the 
actual redaction of the sfitras 

I am inclined to hold that among the different strata 
that are traceable in the composition of the Siitras, the one 

^ Keith discredits th© evidence of Lankavatara ** on 
the ground that ‘'"the sutra in its present form is not earlier 
than th© sixth century A. D., as it prophesies th© HOna rule 
of that period.’’ 

t Tucci’s Pre— Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic 

Introduction xxvi ( G. O. S. ). See for the early date of 
Indian Idealism my paper in th© Proceedings of the First 
Oriental Conference 

t J* A. O* S. VoL XXXL 

§ Ui proposes the date 200—250 A. D* for systematisation 
of the doctrine and 300—350 for the redaction of N. — a 
view which is endorsed by Tucoi. 

^ Pre-Dihnaga Texts of Logic, from Chinese Sources^* 
Introduction p. xxiv. 
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to which belongs the sftira relating to “ the division of 
Annnafiina ( “ Trividham Anumanam ” I, i. 5 ) is the oldest. 
The work as a whole, however, may be referred to the latter 
half of the second centnry B. C., to some date about 150 
B. G. in the age of the ‘ Ahnikas ’ or Daily Lessons, such as 
the * Navahnika * of Patanjali’s Vyakara^a Mahabhagya. 
This general statement is subject to the qualification that 
some of the shtras are demonstrably earlier and some later 
than the age to which the bulk of the sOtras belong. To 
this conclusion regarding the date of the sOtras I arrive from 
the fact that the shtra relating to the division of Anumana is 
obscnre even to VatsyS-yana, the author of the NyayabhS.gya, 
and therefore considerable time must be supposed to have 
elapsed between the age of the shtra and that of Vatsy§.yana. 
Now, it is possible to arrive at the lower limit of the date 
of Vatsyayana with the help of the date of the " Anuyoga" 
dvara ’% a work of the younger Jaina Canon, and that of 
Mathara-Vrtti, a commentary on Is'varakysna’s Samkhya- 
kSirikSi. ” Thus:— If we compare "VfLtsy&y ana’s account of 
the *' three kinds of Anumana ” referred to in the N. 8. 
“ ” ( I. i. 5 ) with 

Mfithara’s exposition of the subject we cannot belp conclud" 
ing that the MS.tharavrtti on the S^mkhyakarik^ represents a 
definite step forward in the history of Indian Logic.# And 
similarly, if we compare the account of the same as given 
in the AnuyogadvAra with that found in V^tsyayana's 
Bhfi^a, we cannot but be impressed by the great mass of 
details whieb the former presents as distinguished from the 
latter. This is as it should be; for, the “ Anuyogadvfira ” 
is even later than Mathara, to whose work it refersf as an 
important branch of learning studied in those days. 


* With its 33 kinds ot Fallacy, 9 of 14 of and 10 

of Of. the list of Fallacies in the Nyayapravesa Pt. I 

( Ga 0« S* ) 

t The passage is repeated with slight variations in the 
“ Nandisfttra *>, another work of the Jaina canon. 
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If W6 accept W^eber’a view that the Jaina Siddh^nta was 
given its present shape between the third and fifth century 
A« E)., the latest date for the passage of the AnnyogadvSra 
will be the beginning of the fifth century A- D* The same 
passage occurs with slight alterations in the Nandistitra, and 
supposing the N^andlsutra is a work of Devardhigapin ( end of 
the fifth century A, D, the passage in question from Anuyoga 
will have to be placed some time before it. Now, if VatsyS.- 
yana is later than Nf ^arjnna (250 A. D* — Dr. VidyAbhtisa^a), 
VS.tsyAyana and Mathara have to be accommodated in the 
interval between 250 A. D, ( the date of N^garjuna ) and 400 
A. D. ( the date of the passage of the Anuyogadv^ra ). 
Allowing a margin of 50 years on either side, the remaining 
period of 50 years is all too short to account for the great 
development of liOgic, such as we have noted above, between 
VSitsyayana and MSthara. If, on the contrary, we accept the 
Jaina Svet&mbara tradition as it stands — and we cannot set 
It aside except for very cogent reasons — and assign the present 
edition, of Annyoga to Aryaraksita* who lived in the second 
half of the first century A.D., the dates of the SS,mkhyafcarika 
( =s ‘ Kauagasttari ’ ) and the M^thara-Vrtti will have to be 
shifted to the first century B. O. and early part of the fiirst 
century A. D., respectively. Now, one strong reason for 
assigning the passage in Annyoga to the latter part of the first 
century A. D., rather than to some period between the third 
and the fifth century A. D., is that the passage refers to 
Buddhistic scriptures in an altogether general way — it calls 
them merely while the Sfi.mkhya works referred to 

are no less than three, which are mentioned specifically over 
and above the general ( the philosophy of Kapila }. 

Had the Anuyogadvara been written in the 3rd or 5th century 

* The Jaina tradition ascribes not only the division of 
Annyoga, but also the oooapilatiou or composition of Anuyo- 
gadvara to Aryaraksita ( see Avasyaka I. 774 ), 

t — Nandjsfttra, 
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A. D.g in the age of such eminent Buddhistic teachers as 
Nag^rjuna, Aryadeva, Asaiiga and Buddhaghos^a^ we wo\ild 
have found them or their works mentioned individuallyj as 
has been done in the case of the Sathkhya authors- The list 
clearly reveals an atmosphere o£ flourishing Brahmanism which, 
as we know, characterized the three or four centuries from 
the death of A^oka to the coronation of Kani^ka- That the 
Mahabh^rata and the Ramaya^a were popular works read at 
certain hours of the day among the people in the time of the 
Anuyogadv&ra does not impair the conclusion we have arrived 
afcft Bor we know that they were read in the remote Indian 
colony of Cambodia about 600 A.D., and the custom of reading 
them as sacred literature may have been established in India 
several centuries before- Land grants dated in the fith century 
A - ]).» and found in various parts of India, quote Muhgbharata 
as an authority possessed of the character of a Smrti or 
Dbarma^gstra~a status and breadth of popularity which ifc 
cannot have acquired in a couple of centuries- 

Having thus seen that the M&thara-Vrtti may with a 
great deal of probability be referred to the first century A- 
we place V^tsyayana a century or two earlier, which will 
account for the vast development of the Science of Logio 
which took place in the interval between Vatsy^yaua and 
M&thara. 

The date here proposed for V^tsyayana may appear to be 
a violent outrage upon the general opinion of Orientalists in 
regard to this matter^ who place him in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. But I submit that the arguments by which their 
theory is supported are in the first place inconclusive; and^ 
secondly, they have not been co-ordinated with the evidence of 
the works cited above, a point of view which has been entirely 
overlooked by these scholars- Even if Dr. Jacobi is right in 
holding that Vajisydyana’s revised edition of the Nyaya-Sutra^ 
discusses the gflnyavada or Nihilism of the Madhyamika 
school of N^garjuna ( about 200-350 A. D. ) but not the 
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Vijuanavada or Idealism of the Yogaoara sehool of Asafiga 
and Vasubandhu, he cannot take the latter part of the 
5th century A. D. ( to which Vasnbandhu was assigned by 
Dr. Takakusn ) as the lower limit of the date of V^tsyilyana. 
For the date of Vasubandhn, has been pushed back to 
the third century A. D. by the researches of Peri, and, 
therefore Vatsy^yana will have to be placed at the latest in 
the early part of that century. Again, even on Weber’s 
hypothesis of the date of the Jaina Siddhanta, if Anuyoga 
belongs to circa 400 A- D., and M^thara to 350, V'^tsyayana 
cannot be later than 250 A. D. Although Dr. Jacobi's and 
Dr. Vidyabhflsana’s date of V&tsyayana is tbns carried back 
nearly 200 years, it reqnires to be pushed np still farther 
by nearly three centuries if we are to do full justice 
to the authority of the Svet&inbara tradition about the 
composition of Anuyogadv^ra. The only diflBculty in the 
way is the supposed posteriority of Vatsyayana to NAgarjuna 
and to the author of the “ LahkS<yaiarash.tra ”, It is said 
that certain aphorisms in the Nyayashtra ‘ do not constitute 
an essential part of the Ny^yasutra, and were evidently 
interpolated into it before or during the time of Vatsyayana, 
who wrote a commentary on them.’ I wonder how such a 
statement could be made, despite the fact that the impugned 
passages discuss (1) the question of the reality of the external 
world and its cause, which arises directly from the topics of 
‘ ’ and ' ' and (2) another about the nature of 

whether it is or or sfiriTsK wherein the Buddhist 

standpoint comes naturally to be considered as an extreme 
view in opposition to that of the S^mkhya. It is remark- 
able that there is not a single Nyayashtra of a convincing 
character which reproduces verbaiim \ the corresponding text 
or part of the text of Nagarjuna's M^ldhyamika Shtra. 
The few that seem to do so contain either the siddh^nta or 
the drsipantas which may have come down from an earlier 
period and repeated verbatim according to the general custom 
of Indian writers, who love to make an anuv^a of an 
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opponent’s position in his own words, and, besides, show little 
disposition to vary the drstSntas#. Besides, the very fact that 
in the parallels which Dr. VidySbhhsana has cited there is 
often a difiEerence of words without a diSEerenoe of sense 
points to the conclusion that the author of the Stitras had 
used some work of Mfidhynaika philosophy other than the 
M§.dhyamlka Vrtti of NS.giirjuna. Thus, for example, Naga- 
rjuna’s ‘a|^ qr etc- which Dr. Vidy&bhAsana cites as the 

original of the 2jry§,ya Shtra ‘5r&*TT*rmTsr: »T?m: 

appears to mo to be really not its original but only a 
parallel, the original being some other work earlier than 
both. Prof. Vidnsekhara Bhatt^c&rya has rightly observed* 
“Certainly N&garjuna established the M&dhyamika school. 
But it does not follow from it that all the materials for 
building the new strncture were his own. He chiedy collected 
them from the works previous to him, such as the Prajatp^ra- 
mit4, Lahk&vaid,ra etc. 

Now the Lah.k4vat4ra itself clearly indicates that it is 
based upon older traditions of the MS.dhyamika philosophy. 
The very mythological setting of the treatise, in which Buddha 
teaches the doctrine of Shnyata to BS.vaQ^a, shows that the 
author wants the reader to accept the doctrine as au old herit- 
age. Besides, it is clearly declared to hare been taught by 
‘former Buddhas,’! which need not be taken literally, but 
which does point to a date long prior to the composition of the 
LahkavaiS>ra Shtra. Besides, one of the passages of the 
LamkSiVatfira shows that the doctrine of Ksanikatd had been 
criticized by earlier writers and the author had therefore to 

# Of this we have numerous instances in the comment- 
aries on the “ Trividham Anum&na which are cited by me in 
my paper on the subject. Moreover, in the “Lahkgvatara'*, we 
read the illnstration Is it contended that the 

IJpanisad which contains the illustration of is posterior 

to Lanka vatara f 
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sfc^nd on his defence and explain "what it really meant and 
what it not jneaum Thus, we read : 

^ viqfori I 

^ ST % : I 

A.11 this is not surprising if we remember that the doctrine 
o£ ^^sai^ihata, ISfair^tinya or SCinyat^, is of the very essence of 
Buddhism, and its logical representation mnst have been 
attempted centuries before the age of Nag&rjuna and Lahka- 
vat4ra Siitra. The controversy of ‘Slbssatavada* and 'Ucoheda- 
v&da* is at least as old as Buddhism, perhaps even the ITpani^ads 
( see By. Up. )y moreover, the very existence of a school of 
Buddhist thinkers who call themselves Sarv^stitvavadins f a 
sub-division of the Sthaviras and one of the primitive schools 
of Buddhism ) implies that there existed a rival school which 
denied that “ All exists.’' This may be either the school of 
Vijfianav&dins who held that “not all, but only vijsSinas 
exist*', or those who denied the existence of every thing, 
including even the viJUdnas.'t 

We may therefore claim that the Buddhistic doctrines 
\^htoh are noticed in the Nyfiiya-Shtras do not compel us to 
believe that they belong to a period posterior to the Lamk^- 
vat4ra Sluitra or the M^dhyamika Vrtti. 

After quoting Br. Keith who says “We need not, of 
Course, take seriously the conception of N4g^rjuna as the 
creator of the SAnyavada philosophy”, Dr» Handle rightly adds 1 
“Therefore references to the S'hnyavada in the Ny&ya SAtra 

t The two doctrines were more or less inseparably bound 
tip together, and even as late as the Nyaya SAtra it is 
diffionlt to decide whether a particular adhikara^a contains 
a refatatiou of the one or the other. So also in the quotation. 
from ‘ Vyfctikara ’ which occurs in S’abara Bha§>ya of the P. 
Mtmkiusa SAtras. 

6 
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are not necessarily references to N’d.girjnna : unless the phrased 
In N. S. which are parallel to phrases in Mk. ^ MUdhjamiks 
K4rika ) first originated with Nag^rjnna. It is possible to 
regard these as ‘tags* which are repeated by Nitg^rjuna from 
earlier S'finyatllvada writers ; in which case Vidyltbhfisana's 
argnment for the priority of N&g^rjuna to the N. S. passages 
in question and Jacobi’s assumption that the date of Nfig4r* 
juna gives the earliest limit for the composition of the 
Njaja Stitra fall to the ground.” 

( “Indian Logic in the Early Schools ” p. 18, footnote ) 

The principal authors of the Vaisesika and Nyaya schools 
up to the age of Malliseigia are: 

1 . Eravaija — the author of a work known as “ Rfivana— 

Bha^ya ’*t ’which is not extant but seems to have been known 
to SamkarlbclLrya-§ He is earlier than the author of the 
“Lank&vat&ra Siltra*’. Gould it not be tbat the ** of 

the EarikS>s quoted by PraSastapfida in the section on Inference 

and Fallacies ( ** 5 ?^ ” ) was BiiTa^, *son of 

Hasyapa* ? A work consisting of karik^ or mnemonic line 3 
wonld thus fall between Han^da and Prasastapada. 

2. Pras'astapfida — the author of a Vai^. work called. 
“ Padartba— Dharma-Samgraba,” popularly known as “ Pra- 
^astapada Bb4§ya,*’ which is not a regular Bb&sya or 
exposition of each Vaisegika sfitra but an independent 
work running along the lines of the VaM. Sfitras. In his 
hands the Vaii. system has undergone much development. 
Among his special contributions to the system, Keith notes 
“his recognition in place of the seventeen qualities oE 
KapMa of twenty— four; the development of the doctrine of 
generality and particnlarity and inherence, which assume 

f See Keith's I. L. A. p. 27 and M. M. Kuppnswami 
eSstri’s article in the Madras J. O. S- Yol. HI Pt. I. 

§ See ^amkara Bhasya on Br. Sfitra II. ii, . 11 and 
“PrakatSrthavivarajja” thereon. 
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new shapes in his hands; the occurrence of a complete theory 
of creation in which the Supreme Lord appears as creator; 
and the elaboration o€ logical doctrine, which is particularly 
evident in the case of the doctrine of fallacies/’ As regards his 
date, the general view is that he belonged to the fifth century 
A. D. and was posterior to the Buddhist logician Oiunaga 
who should be referred to 400 A. D.:|: After examining all 
the pros and cons of the problem, however, I come to think 
that the balance of probability is in favour of Pralastapada’s 
priority to Dihn^ga — a view which Stoherbatsky has now 
urged against his own theory of an earlier date-IT 

3. Vatsy^yana — the author of the N. BhUsya. It is 
difficult to surmise which of the two viz., Vatsy&yana and 
Bavapa, was earlier, Por, the work of R3.vana is lost and 
consequently there is no internal evidence to help us. But 
there is no doubt that V^tsy&yana was acquainted with the 
Vai^esika system. For his date, see supra, 

4. Uddyotakara— He wrote his epoch-making work— 

the “Nyaya-vartika’' — to answer the criticisms of the bad 
( Buddhist ) logicians who had attacked the system of Aksa- 
pada ( Gautama His work has been very helpfni in 

reconstructing the history of mediaeval Buddhist Logic ( See 
Randle’s ** Fragments from Dinnaga ’* ). Bana, a contempo- 
rary and court poet of King Harsa ( A. D. 620-644 ), 
mentions Snbandhu’s “ Yasavadatta ”, and the latter refers to 
Uddyotakara; consequently Uddyotakara cannot be later than 
the first half of the seventh century and was probably a 
little earlier. 

5. Vaoaspatimis'ra — an author of great versatility and 
depth of thought. He has written works on Samkhya, Yoga, 

I Keith's I. L. A. p. 27. 

IT See my Introduction to the Nyaya-prave^a *’ Part I 
( G. O. S. ) pp. XV to xxi where the probleiq has beer; fully 
digcqssed, 
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VedSnta and P. Mtmamfla. These are: “Ny^yaSAoi-nibandha;” 
^‘]NryS,yaT&rtikatatparyatika", a commentary on TJddjotakara^s 
" Nyaya— V^rtika Ssliiikhyatatfevakaximtidl, a commentary 

on fdvarakrSDia's “ Satiikhyakarik&; “ Tattvavailaradl a 
commentary on “Vy^sa— Bbasya” on Patafijali’s “YogasAtras’*; 
“Yidhiviveka” and “NyAyakanika”, both works o£ P. MlmS-msA. 
He flourished in the ninth century ( about 850 ) A. H., as 
appears from the date given in his NyS.ya— sAcinibandha, 
898 — which has been understood to be the Yikrama Saihvat 
year corresponding to 841 of the Christian era. 

6. BhAsarvajna— -author of the *' NyiiyasAra This 
work is noteworthy because of its giving a distinct place to 
S'aivism within the framework of Logic. This association 
was hitherto an historical accident due to the writers on Nydya 
and Vai^esika being Saivites in religion. In the NyAyasAra, 
S'aivism for the first time finds a distinct place in the system. 
The work is further important for our purpose, as Malli§en.a 
quotes in one place the “ NyayabhAsa^ia ** which is a com- 
mentary on the “Hy^yasfira”, and is referred to by Batnakirti, 
a Bnddbist writer of the tenth century. 

7. Udayana or TJdayanacItrya He has written several 
works both on Nyaya and Vai^esika, though separately. These 
are: ‘‘Laksanavali”, a book of logical definitions; '‘Kiranavali” 
a commentary on Pra^astapada’s Vai^. Bbasya; ‘‘NyayavArtika- 
tatparaya— pariSnddhi", a commentary on YacaspatPs N. Ygrt. 
Tgtparya; “KusumS-njali”, a famous work on the proofs of the 
existence of God and allied questions such as life before and 
hereafter, being a counterblast to the “I^varabhanga-karika” 
of Kalyauaraksita, a Buddhist writer of the 9th century; and 
“ Atmaiativa-viveka a work on the nature of the soul in 
which the author criticises the Buddhist doctrines of Apoha, 
K§ai 3 iabhaiiga and S'ruti-apramanya. His date is definitely 
fixed at 984 A. D. on the evidence of his own statement in 
his Laksaigtavali ”, He brought fresh vigour to the ITyaya 
school and is very frequently quoted by later writers as a great 
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authority on the tenets of that school which was now being 
amalgamated with the Vai^esika, Besides being a logician 
and a metaphysician he was a religions teacher of the S'aivite 
school. It may be noted in passing that just as the S^mkhya 
was associated with Vaignavism, Yoga partly with S'S.ktism, 
so was Nyaya-VaiSegika with S'aivism. The last fact — o£ 
the association of Nyaya-Vais, with S'aivism— -has been duly 
noted by the Jaina author of the l^addar^ana — Samuooaya ”, 
( See Notes ). 

8. Sridhara, the author of the “Nyayakandali,’^ a very 
important work written as a commentary on Pra^astapada’s 
Bh3:§ya of the Vaisesika system, and freely extracted in the 
SyS>dvMamanjari. He composed this work, as he tells us, in 
A, H, 991, 

9. Jayanta— the author of the “ Ny^yamaajarl — a 
fall and free exposition of the important principles of the 
Nyayadariana, along the lines of the Sl^tras. Jayanta could 
not have lived earlier than the 9th century since he quotes 
VScaspati ( 841 A. D. ); neither could he be later than the 
12th century as he is referred to in the ‘'Syadv&da-ratnfiikara” 
by Devashri ( 1086-1169 A. D. ); and by Ratnaprabha ( 1181 
A.D. ) in the “Ratnfiikaravatarika,” who was an elder contem- 
porary of Hemacandra. A few verses from Jayanta’s '‘Nyaya- 
mafijarl” have been extracted by Mallisena under Stanza 
VIH. Like Udayana, he too opposes HalySiQiaraksita and 
Dharmottara. 

10. Gahgela : — The author of the “ Tattvacintd,ma^i 

in which the logic of the Nyd.ya dardana attains its final shape. 
He CA.D. 1150—1200) was the founder of the Nuddea ( Nava- 
dvlpa ) school of “Navya— Nyfiya/’ which in the subtleties of 
its logical definitions went far beyond the founder of the 
school. But the development of the new school is later, and 
therefore it is of little interest to us as readers of the 
** Sylbdvd.damanjari," 
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(5) Pttvamimamsa : — As the Vailesika was engaged ,in 
determining the properties of things, and the Nyaya in formu* 
lating the principles of Logic, the main function of the PArva- 
Mlmainsa school — which is demonstrably older than both— 
to lay down the principles of Interpretation, originally that of 
Vedic texts relating to the Sacrifice. But its constant contact 
with riral systems which attacked the authority of the Veda 
drew it into the arena of epistemology and metaphysics. Thus, 
from the'Vrtti’ of the ‘Vrttika.ra of the Pfi.rva-Mlm^ms^!..Whom 
|§abara8Tamin, the Bb^syakftra of the P. Mimsliiis^ Sfitras, 
quotes, we observe this new element in the dardana, which has 
been further developed by Prabhfi,kara and K.umarila and their 
later exponents SS-Hkan^tha and Pfi.rthasarathimi^ra. While 
the epistemological and metaphysical problems were foreign 
to the original purpose of Mim&msS,, the system found its 
natural development in the direction of logic, with the result 
that the Mim^ins^ came to be called also “Ny^ya/' and -was the 
patent of what is now known as the “ Ny§.ya-darsana Bnt 

the great popularity of the dar^ana and its importance as a 
philosophical system date from the time of its revival under 
Knmarila, who criticised many of the favourite doctrines of 
Buddhist philosophy with great vigour and dialectic skill,. 

The principal writers of this school are 

1. The “ Vrttikara,” to be identified with Upavar^a or 
Bodhayana.t 

2. The BhasyakS-ra, Sabarasv^min J His quotation from 

* The ten-membered syllogism which Vatsygyana notes 
in his commentary on I. i. 32 seems to be an early effort of 
the Mimamsa school in this line, 

t After Jaimini, — the sfitrakara of P. Mimamsa,. To 
both of these is attributed a commentary on the two ( Pflrva 
and Uttara or Karma and Brahma-) Mimamsas. 

% See Keith’s “Karmamimamsa” p. 9: Madras J. O. R. 
VqI. I. Part III — “Vrttikaragrantha’’ By Dr, A. Sankarao,. 
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•* Vrfctikara” and the latter’s reference to ‘S'hnyaviLda’ and 
‘NirMamhanavS.da’ of the Buddhists, N^garjuna etc. snggesti 
“that 400 A,D. is the earliest date to which he can be assigned.” 
The force of this argument, however, has much diminished 
since these schools are now dated before Nagarjuna and 
Vasubandhu. 

3. Prabhilkara and Klum^rila. They belong to the 7th 
or 8th century A. D. Their relative chronology is a‘muoh 
debated problem which is still unsettled.* The latter who 
wrote “ Vartikas ” or supplementary commentaries called the 
“ i§lokav4rtika ” and “ TantravS-rtika ” on Sabarasv4min’s 
BhUsya is particularly famous for his strong criticism of 
Buddhist logic and philosophy. He was generally supposed 
to belong to the latter half of the fSth century A. D., and was 
believed to be an elder contemporary of Samkar^oarya. This 
date, however, has now been pushed back a few decades in the 
light of a recent publication in the Q-. O. S. For, while his 
criticism of Hharmakirti who flouished in the first half of the 
7th century A. D. furnishes the upper limit of his date, the 
lower limit is supplied by references made to his views by 
l^^ntaraksita, the author of the “ Tattva-samgraha ” who is 

* A review of the arguments of both sides is impossible 
within the space at our disposal. See Das-Qnpta's “ Indian 
Philosophy *’ p. 69; Keith’s “Karmarntmamsa” PP- 9-lOj Dr. 
danganath Jha’s “ Prabhakara school Prof. Knppuswami 
SSstri's paper in the Proceedings of the Second ( Calcutta ) 
Oriental Conference; “ Introduction to PfirvarntnaSnifla ” hy. 
Pasnpatinath Sastri; “ Introduction to Prabhakara— Vijay® ‘ 
by Pt. Ananta Krsna Sastri; and “Kumarila and Prabh&kara”-' 
by Pt. Chiflnaswami Sastri; “ Prabhakaras: Old andmoxfr ” hf 
Prof. Hiriyanna, Madras J. O. R. Vol. IV Pt. II. 

t See Dr. K. B. Pathak’s article in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. V^ol. S.VIII. 
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* £ull o£ K.uuQ4rila * and lived in the first half ol the _ 8th 
century A, D.J 

Other important writers on Phrvamlmamsa are later 
than Hemaeandra and Mallisena and consequently we need 
not note them here. 

(6^ The Philosophy o£ “Vedanta,” like that o£ (Pfirva—) 
MiiuSmsa, is at once old and new. As the name signifies the 
philosophy originates from the Upani§ads, the end ( ‘anta* ) 
or oonolnsion ( ‘siddhanta’ ) of the Veda. But its great 
popularity is due to its revival under S'aihkar^c3>rya in the 
9th century A. O. It is called “Brahma-mim&ms^’* as opposed 
to “ Karma-Mlm^ms^, ” or “ Uttara-Mim^msS, ” as opposed to 
P£lrva-Mtm4m8^. ’* This difference of nomenclature is 
founded upon the difference of view of the relation of the one 
system to the other. S^amkara considers ‘Karma* and * Jfi^na* 
to be essentially inconsistent and therefore rejects the 
claim of the ‘Karma-MimSmsa’ to be regarded as a neoessary 
antecedent to * Brahma-MimamsS.’ It is probably that the 
two were treated at one time as parts of a single study. As 
Bodhftyana baa remarked There can bo no 

point, however, in the remark that the two form one continuous 
whole, unless the two were really separate but were to bo 
joined, or a doubt had been cast on their continuity before the 
time of Bodh§.yana. That the two must have originated 
separately admits of little doubt. But later a teudenoy to - 
wards synorei^m must have set in, which accounts for the 
above remark of Bodh&yana; and this is further corroborated 
by the fiict that Upavarsa commented on both of them and 
thus praotioally treated the two as parts of a single whole. It 
should be noted, however, that this does not make the two 
really one, since they have originated in fundamentally differ- 
ent types of thought, and are ascribed to different writers* 


$ Dr. B. Bhattaearya^s foreword to the “Tattva-samgraha” 
V<a. I p. LXXXIII < Q. o. s. >. 
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The *‘Stitras ’’ o£ the Vedanta dar^ana which are aserihed 
to B4dar4yana are presnmably old, but the work as it stands 
at present would seem to be posterior to post— Christian 
Buddhist schools which it criticises. f Some attempt has been 
i3Qade§ to show that the sutras relating to the criticism o£ 
Buddhism, like similar stitras o£ the Nyayadarsana, if correctly 
interpreted, would appear to refer to S^unyav^da and not to 
Vijnanavada, and therefore their date must fall between that o£ 
Nagarjuna and Vasnbandhu. But this argument has lost its 
point, since as already remarked evidence is growing to show 
that Vijnanavada existed even before Vasubandhn^ and 
probably Sunyavada also before N^garjuna* The underlying 
assumption that a particular began with its ‘4o^rya’ may 

well be set aside; for, an ‘ac^rya’ is not an originator but only 
a promulgator of the doctrines of his school. But the bulk o£ 
the Sutras, since the Samkhya which they criticise is atheistic, 
cannot be dated earlier than the later Mah^bharata period 
when the Slbmkhya had begun to gravitate towards atheism* 

The only doctrine of Vedanta ’’ which Hemacandra and 
Mallisena have noticed is that of Samkara^a school, and there 
again that of •‘Maya”' only, which S'amkara and his grand- 
teacher — Gan<Jap^da — are said to have borrowed from Bud- 
dhism^ There can be no doubt that the language of Gauda- 
pada^s Karikhs in certain places savours of Buddhist 
influence, but there is a fundamental difference between the 
Ved^-ntin’s Brahman^’ and the Buddhist’s “8 iinya'% which 
cannot be ignored. As regards S^amkaracfi,rya also, a similar 

t A reference to *• Brahma Sd-tras ” is to be found in the 
•• Bhagavadgita ” [ ]* That this 

work could not have been the same as the Brahmastitras 
which we have at present is beyond question. But it is 
difficult to decide whether it was the nucleus of the work 
which we now have or was entirely different. 

§ By Jacobi in the article mentioned above. 
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charge has been made,# bni it does not seem to be well 
founded. The doctrine of “ Maya ’’ is only a description by 
analogy of “ Nirup^khyatS,*' and the latter is implied in the 
antinomy which is said to surround the nature of Brahman in 
the Upanisads and is distinctly declared in the Bh. GitS. which 
says ** sj- ** Moreover, in tracing the doctrine to 

the Buddhist source, the originality of the latter is taken for 
granted. It has never been investigated whether the word 
*5^%’ of Mah%ana Buddhism could carry any sense unless 
there was a Reality which was *• covered or obscnred, 

and whether could mean such a Reality at all. Is not 

the word '^ 5 %* suggested by the “erqrri;^” of “ 
sqsaRqnqrlef 1 1 ” and 

of “ h" ? Moreover, is not 

of the Buddhist ‘chain of causes’ a reminiscence of the same 
word or words occurring in the Upanisad ? Besides, in the 
“Kathavatthn" ( “Points of Oontroversy P. T. 13. ) where 
the question “ whether Matter is subjective ” is discussed, the 
word used is ‘s^rammana* ( = skt sfiitambhana ) and the 
commentator there notes the two meanings of the word 
‘arammana’ — a word which comes down from the &i.mons text 
of the Upanisadio Idealism, viz., “ 

( Chandogya ), which is the sheet-anchor of 
Samkara’s Vedanta. 

It should be remembered in this connection that Mahfi- 
yana Buddhism was a development of the original Buddhism 
under the influence of Brahmanism and local creeds; and 
that the dialectical method of the M^dhjamika school was 
anticipated in the earlier speculations relating to the nature of 
Brahman, in the Syadvada of the Jaioa, and in such pre— 
Buddhistic thought as that of Samjaya recorded in the 
Buddhist canon. 

• That he haf been called ‘ STSSTST^S; ’ is no proof of his 
being really so. It is after all an argamentum ad baccnlum 

wMch is not ineant to be taken seriously. 
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Tte philosophical literature o£ VedSnta is immense. It 
can be classified, however, under the following heads: 

(1) Philosophy of the TJpanisads. 

(2) The Vedtnta of the po8t-TJpani§adio period of the 
Mahi-bh^rata and the Bhagavadgita. 

(3) The VedSuta of the Stitrak^ras— first, that of the 
predecessors of BadarSyana, such as Audulomi, Asmarathya, 
Kasakrtsna etc., and afterwards that of B^dar^jaioa. 

(4*) The Vedanta of pre-S^ihkara commentators of the 
Upanisads and the Slitras — such as the Vrttik^ra etc. 

(5) The Vedanta of S^fimkara. 

(6) Post-S'dmkara Vedanta of his followers.* 

(7) The Vedanta of the other Ac&ryas, such as R3>manuja, 
Vallabha and Madhya, and of minor teachers, such as 
Vijfl&nabhik§u, which differed radically from that of S'amkara 
and fionrished side by side with that of his followers.^ 

It would be going too far beyond the scope of this 
section if we were to enter into the chronology and the 
teachings of these schools, .especially because Hemacandra and 
Mallisena had mainly concerned themselves with a single 
problem of VedUnta — viz., the Mayavada — which is the 
characteristic feature of the VedS/uta of S'amkara. 

Among the post-Badarayana and pre-S'dmkara Vedantins 
we may note: 

1, Bodhayana — ^the Vrttik&ra of the Brahmashtras of 
Blldar^yai^a. Some identifiy him with— 

• For a summary of the Vedanta of the followers of 
S'amkara and their dates see Dr. Das-Gupta’s ‘^History of 
Indian Philosophy” Vol. II. 

T For the minor schools of Vedanta, before and after 
iSamkara, see Prof. Hiriyanna's articles in the Madras Journal 
of Oriental Besearch. 
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2. Upavarsa — who is said to have writtea a commentary 
on the Purva and TJttara-Mimanisas- Sufficient evidence in 
favour of the identification of Bodhayana with TJpavarsa is, 
however, wanting** Both of these must have flourished before 
the Christian era, if the nucleus of the Badarayaga stitras is 
distinguished from their preseat form, 

3* Dramid^carya — an ac4rya who belonged to the Dravida 
country* 

4* Tarhka — who is also supposed to be the same as Atreya 
or Brahma-nandin — and is known as **Vakyakara’% 

5. Bhartrprapafica — Like Audulomi he stood for the 
doctrines of “Bhed^bheda** and ‘^Brahma-Par in a ma”. His 
identity with Bhartrihari is doubtfuL 

Among the early exponents of the S^4mkara school 
have — 

6- Mandana — Different from *Mandana-mi^ra’ who, if w< 
are to believe a late tradition, was a pupil of Kumarila and 
great Purva-MimSmsist whom S^amkara vanquished in j 
debate and converted to Vedantism* There was one Mandan 
who was a Vedantin* He was probably a contemporary (A.D 
800) of Samkara ( who died in A. D. 820 ), and advocated a: 
extreme form of subjective Idealism or Solipsism, which wa 
revived later by a S^athkara Vedantin, the author of th 
Tedanta— Siddhanta—Muktavali. He composed Brahmasiddi 
and several other works of importance* 

7* Suresvara — ( circa 820 A. D. ) said to ha the name c 
^Mandanamisra after he became a samny^sin and a disciple ( 
S^&mkaracarya, according to the tradition of the ‘‘SS^mkara 
Digvijaya’% At any rate, he is not to be identified wit 
Mand^ua, the solipsist, from whose view Scares vara’ s 
distinguished carefully by Suregvara-s pupil Sarvajuamuni, tl 
author of the ‘"Samksopa S'ariraka’% and by his commentate 
He was the author of Erhadaraigiyaka Bh^sya Yartika ai 
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Naiskarmyasiddhi — worka of great importance in the Mstory 
o£ Si^mkara Vedanta. 

S* PadmapMa — ( circa 820 A. D. ) another disciple o£ 
Samkar^c^rya who wrote a work called ^‘Panoapridika^’* On it 
Prakasatman wrote *‘Pan.capadika-vivaraaa*’ about 1200 A,D., 
and the latter received a commentary from Vidyaranya ( 1350 
A. ) called **Vivarana-Prameya Samgraha’'. 

A little later, but still ranking among the early 
S^amkarites are: — 

9. V4caspatimi^ra — •( about 840 A.D. ) the famous writer 
on S^mkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Purva-Mimamsa and Vedanta. 
His great work of the last school is a valuable commentary 
on S^amkara^'s S'^riraka Bhasya of the VedS,nta Sutras, named 
B ha matt after his wife. 

10. SSirvajn^tma Muni ( 900 A. D. ) — a disciple of 
Snre€var^ic4rya and a younger contemporary oE V^oaspati— 
misra. His famous work ** Sarnksepa-S'^nraka is more 
than a mere abridgment o£ S^anakara^s S^ariraka Bhasya as it 
modestly calls itself- 

To the later S'^amkara schools belong;— 

11. Praka^^rtha — a work of the 11th or 12th century 
A. It is a commentary on Samkara S'ariraka Bhasya, and 
has been commented upon in a work of about 1200 A. D. 
called ^^Prakatartha vivarana"*. 

12. Sht Harsa — ( 1150 A. D. ) the author of the famous 
Khandanakhand^^khadya a work full of the subtle 

dialectics o£ Vedanta composed in the interests of Anirva- 
caniyatakhyati Vada. 

13- PrakAsatman ( 1200 A. D. )— the author of PaSca- 
pMika-vivarana. 

14. Oitsnkh^cS^rya— ( 1220 A. D. ) — the author of the 
famous ^^Oitsukhi’^, a work which is much admired in the 
school of S'uinkara VedStnta. 
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15. ^VidjaraDya (1S50 A. D.} — the gT@atest name in th® 
history o£ later Sdmkara Vedanta, and mediaeval BrS-hmanism.. 
He wrote a commentary called “Yivaranapremeyasamgraha’* 
on the ‘'Paficap£dikS,vivaraEia” of Prakfi-^atman, Panoadasi, a 
comprehensive work on S^^mkara Vedanta written in versa 
in a popular style, and “Jlvanmnktiviveka’',. a valuable work 
on Vedantic life. 

Among the latest representatives of S'^Lrhkara Vedanta 
we have to note — 

16. Madbnsiidana Sarasvati — the author of the famous 
**A dvaitasiddhi" and a commentary on the BhagavadgitSi and 
some Bhakti works. He lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

17. PrakS,^ananda— -the author of the famous “Vedanta 
Siddhtota— MuktSlvali” lived in the latter half of the 16th 
century. He is a powerful advocate of *‘Dir§tisr&tiv§-da” — or 
pan-egoism an extreme form of idealism preached in Yoga— 
Yisis^ha and by Mandana. ( See supra ) 

18. Appayadik§ita — a great writer of the seventeenth 
century on Alamkara, Vedanta and of nunlerons Bhakti works; 
the author of the *‘SiddhSntalesa^’, a digest of SSiinkara. 
Vedanta which is a monument to his vast knowledge of 
^mkara schools and his wonderful power of abridgment. 

It will he remembered that in tracing the logical 
evolution of darsanas we dealt with Brahmanical systems only. 
We omitted Buddhist and Jaina darsanas from the account not 
because they were in any way less important, but because 
they did not ' constitute links in the same logical chain. No 
historical account of Indian philosophy, however, can Be 
complete without a statement of the essential tenets of the 
Buddhist and Jaina darsanas and of the stages through whioh 
they have passed. A short' note on the Lok&yata or GS>rvaka 
should also be added, since it has been noticed both by 
Hemacandia and Malliseqia in our book. 
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(^7) ^nddhism-^—Tho teachings ol Gautama Buddha^ the 
historioal founder of Buddhism, are supposed to have been 
embodied in the ^'^Tipitaka’’, or the three Baskets of the PMi 
canon, consisting of Sntta, "Vinaya and Abhidhamnia. The 
last is undoubtedly later than the other two, but even these in 
their present form belong linguistically to the age succeeding 
that of Asoka’s Edicts, and are thus divided by several cen- 
tnries from the original source. Attempts have, therefore, been 
made to reconstruct Gautama’s original teachings* as distin- 
guished from those attributed to him in the Pfi^li canon. But like 
all reconstructions, this is based upon certain assumptionsf 

* See **S'akya or Buddhist origins*^ by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

t Stcfaerbatsky rejects this method. He writes “ It is 
thus assumed that there has been a primitive Buddhism, very 
much different, even, as it would seem, quite contrary to 
what later on finds its expression in the Pali canon^ Pessim* 
ism. Nihilism, Soul-denial, psychology without a Soul, an- 
Mhilation as ultimate end, all those features that mark out 
Buddhism among other religions, Indian as well as non-Indian, 
did not exist. It was the Baddhism of the Buddha himself 
which was so radically dii^erent from anything that appeared 
later in historical times, as Buddhism. The consequence of this 
hypothesis of a simple creed preceding historical Buddhism is 
an attempt to interpret the latter in the light of the former 
Dr. Stcherbatsky thus rejects the hypothesis of *a simple 
Creed^ of Gautama preceding historical Buddhism and regards 
the founder as a speculative philosopher whose philosophic 
position he defines as follows:— 

**As far as we can understand his [] Gautama Buddha's ^ 
philosophical position, it seems that he was deeply impressed 
by the contradiction of assuming an eternal, purcs spiritual 
principle which, for incomprehensible reasons, must have 
been polluted by all the filth of mundane existence in order, 
later on, to revert to its original purity. He was thus led to 
a denial of every permanent - principle.^ Matter and Mind 
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•which we fear go too far. This much, however, can be safely 
asserted — that Grantama Buddha was primarily an ethical 
teacher, and not a speculative philosopher, whose ethical 
teaching was based not on a system of theology or metaphysics 
hnt on psychology — or to be more definite, on the psychology 
of Pain with which all sentieney was hound up. In the 
interests of this particular type of ethics, he asserted certain 
propositions which, in the coarse of time, came to be 
understood too literally by his followers, who supported them 
by arguments which involved them in controversies with 
Brahiuanas and Jainas. For example, one great error which 

appeared to him as split in an infiinite process of evanescent 
elements ( dharmas 3, the only ultimata realities, beside Space 
and Annihilation. The conception of an impersonal world- 
process was probably prepared by the idea of an impersonal 
unique substance of the world, as developed in the Upanisads. 
The analysis of the world into its elements of Matter and Mind 
was probably, to a certain extent, prepared by the work of the 
SS.mkhya school. The originality of Buddha^s position consisted 
in denying substantiality altogether, and converting the world- 
process in a concerted appearancd of discrete evanescent 
elements. Forsaking the Monism of the Upanisads and the 
Dualism of the Bamkhyas, he established a system of the most 
radical Pluralism. That the essence and the starting-point of 
Buddhism were speculative appears very clearly, if we give 
credit to the records about the other wandering teachers who 
were the contemporaries of Buddha and often engaged in 
controversies with him. The questions at issue between them 
were of a speculative nature. Ethical questions, the expla- 
nation of retribution, were predominant, but they always were 
narrowly linked together with some system of ontology and 
some doctrine of a Final Release.” — Stoherbatsky’s “Concep- 
tion of Buddhist lJiTvS.na’* pp. 2—5. 

I do not think Dr. Stcherbatsky is right in his view that 
Gautama Buddha was essentially a speculative philosopher. 
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Oantama Buddha found to be the root of all evil was beUef in 
an entity called Atman which engendered selfishness both in 
world and the world hereafter. Belief in permanence and 
reality^ of the world with its many supposed joys was another 
a ncination which gave rise to longings of all sorts, including 
thirst for life and its pleasures. Gautama declared that all was 
painful C ), all was transitory ( ), all was emptiness, 

thatjs to say, nothing at all ( ), or nothing but ideas 

( srarw or flinwa ), or a mere creation of mental habits (sfrawi), 
or imagination ( ), A.11 these doctrines which in their 

rudimentary form may well be supposed to be part of the 
original teaching of Gautama Bnddha and which are clearly 
stated in the Pali canon, are elaborately treated in the third 
and last stage of the history of Buddhism— —that known as 
'‘MahaySna'’ or “Sanskrit Buddhism” which is the only form 
of Buddhism known to most of the Br^hmaua and Jaina writers. 

Of the three stages into which the history of Buddhism 
is divisible via. — 

(1) Original teaching of Gautama Buddha, 

(2) Buddhism of the Pali canon and 

C3) Sanskrit Buddhism, 

it is the last with which wa as students of SyadvMamaajari 
are concerned. 

Its principal schools aro those of— 

(1) The Vaihhd%ikas — the followers of the *Vibh^s4* or 
commentaries, who 'declare that all is real; 

(2) the Sautrdntikas, or followers of the Shtras or texts, 
who hold that the external world is not directly perceived but 
only indirectly inferred from the images which it creates in 
the mind; 

(3) the who assert that ideas are the only reals, 

there being no external reality either directly perceived or med* 
iately inferred. They are so called because their leaders incident- 
ally practised Toga, and their idealism was naturally suggested 
by this practice which is mainly concerned with mental life, 

8 
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(4) the Mddhyamikas — who deny reality of both the ends, 
being ( bh^va ) and non-being ( abhava ), and ajQSrm it of the 
centre ( qtE!! ) only, which is neither being nor non*being bat 
simply *^h.nya’ or Smptinegs. 

According to a tradition referred to by Mr. Sogen, “the 
VaibhSi^ikas arose in the third century after Buddha's death; 
the Sautrantikas in the fourth; the M4dhjamika school, as 
Aryadeva states, came into existence five hundred years after 
the Nirv^^a of Buddha; and Asanga, the founder of the 
Yogac&ras or the Vijn^'navadins, is, at least, as late as the 
third century of the Christian era." This chronological order 
was till lately generally accepted; the M&dhyanaikas and the 
Yog^^ras were supposed to be later thau the first two, and 
as between them the M^dhyamika was considered earlier than 
the YogacS>ra in acoor dance with the relative chronology of 
their respective Searyas, viz., Nag&rjuna and Asanga or Yasu- 
bandhn. The fallacy of arguing from the date of the 6cS,rya 
to the date of the originator of the school is obvious; for 
acS,ryas are only pro|»gators and not the founders of their 
schools. As I have already shown,* YijaanavfLda existed long 
before the time of Asanga and Yasnbandhu, and so there is 
no reason if* intake it posterior to the Shnyavada of N4gSir jnna. 
Yiom the position of the Sautritntika who is half an idealist, 
the next step is naturally to that of the Yog^c&ra who is a 
complete idealist,! rather than to the M^dhyamika who is a 
Kihiliat.ir 


* See Supra p. xxv. 

t Curiously, this historical sequence of Buddhist dari^anas 
agrees with the mental evolution of Vasnbandhu, * who began 
his career as a Yaibh4§ika or Sarvdstiv^din,’ but ‘ had strong 
Sautrdntika sympathies * and was ‘ later converted by his 
eldest brother Asanga to the Yog4c&ra school 

^ For a contrary opinion see Keith's *'• Buddhist Philo- 
sophy" p. 228. 
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(8) Carv&ka— OE the systems -whioh hare been criticised 
in the “ DvUtrimlikS " and the “ Sy^bdT&damafijari ”, the last 
but not the least interesting is that o£ the “ C&rvllka ”, ‘ the 
philosopher of alluring speech ’ ‘one who swallows’ 

( from that is, nullifies the distinctions of virtue and 

vice. The system is also known as * Xiok^yata ’ i. e, the 
philosophy of worldly life. By a curious irony the origin of 
this school is attributed to Brhaspati, the preceptor of the 
gods. He is said to have invented it in order to delude asuras 
or daityas, the enemies of gods. Probably the system was 
founded by one Brhaspati, who is not to be identified with 
Brhaspati, the ‘lord of Prayer’ of the Veda or the preceptor of 
the gods of the later Itihasa and Purd,p.a3. Or, it may be that 
the philosophy of the asuras, that of a comfortable worldly life, 
with its numerous discoveries of crafts and means of producing 
wealth, was naturally attributed to one who was considered to 
be the store of all knowledge, viz., Brhaspati, the preceptor 
of gods. This Lok^iyata system whioh degenerated later into 
q^nihbling sophism and a»low form of epicureanism was origin- 
ally ‘Nature-lore’ — freely recognised as a branch of Brahmani* 
cal learning, which included ‘wise sayings, riddles, rhymes, 
and theories handed down by tradition as to cosmogony, tbe 
elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of astronomy, of 
elemetary physics, even of anatomy and knowledge of the 
nature of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants,* 
It figures as a respectable branch of learning in Kantilya’s 
“ Artha^astra” which refers to an earlier school of the ‘followers 
of Brhaspati.’ A work on ‘Arthai&stra’ called ‘Brhaspati Sfttras’ 
is available, whioh after enumerating such wealth-producing 
avocations as agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce, says 
that in the matter of the acquisition of wealth ‘LokSyata’ is 
the supreme ^Ustra. The philosophic background of this science 
of worldly life is to be traced to tbe materialistic outlook 
which was known even in the age of the Upani 9 ads.§" Later, 


I See the Dialogue of Maltreat and Va|uavalkya, wfaefim 
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if; a became a definite school o£ thought attributed to one a 
Ajita Ke^akambalin, which is duly noticed in the “Samafifla 
Phala Sutta” of the Buddhist canon. This teacher is there 
reported to have taught his doctrine, which closely resembles 
that of the Carvaka school, as follows: “ There is no such 
thing, O King, as alms or sacrifice or ofiEering. There is 
neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. There is no such 
thing as this world or the next. A human being is built up 
of the four elements. ( 

^y^hen he dies the earthy in him returns and relapses to the 
earth, the flnid to the water, the heat to the fire, the windy 
to the air, and his faculties pass into space. ...It is a doctrine of 
fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk when 
men say there is profit therein. Pools and wise alike, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, and after 
death they are not.’' At a later stage in Buddhist and Jaina 
works this school of the Xiokfiyatika or Carvfika is condenaned 
as the school of sophists ( ‘Vaitandikaa’ ). It seems that just 
as Science and Atheism-cum-Materialism are not essentially 
identical, and yet they have often coalesced in the history of 
"Western thought, so the XiokSyata (Nature-lore and economics) 
and the Carvaka ( epicureanism ) in India, though originally 
different, became one at a later stage. Bfhaspati Sutra 
co-ordinates the Lokayatas or Laukayatikas with the K^pali- 
kas, and Gunaraina, a commentator of “Sa^dar^ana Samucoaya’* 
refers to the Kap^Iikas as one of the two schools of ‘Nastikas’, 
that is, Lokiyatas or Oarvfikas; one of which, it is said', 
recognises fonr, elements and the other five. 

The history of the system can be divided into the follow- 

ing stages: — 


Maitreyi is said to have looked aghast when Yajfiavalkya 
remarked that at the time of death man was absorbed in 
the elements and nothing remained behind, 
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(1) The TJpanigad period ( Vide the Dialogue o£ Yajaa* 
valkya and Maitreyi ). 

The early Buddhist period ( Vide the account o£ the 
philosophy o£ Ajita KeSakambalin, the Materialist, in the 
33,maQfia Fhala Butta ). 

(a) Lobayata— i. e. Nature Lore or Physical Science 
( Vide Dialogues of Buddha S. B. B. Vol. II. p. 166 ), 

(b) Bphaspati's and Kautilya^s Artha-s&sfcra i. e. Science 
and art of producing wealth. 

(3) Later Buddhist period — when the Lokayatas were 
stigmatized as sophists indulging in irresponsible arguments 
and quibbles. 

(4) Association with immoral and superstitions life e. g. 
that of the Nap^likas. ( Vide Guiaaratna's commentary on 
the ^a^dar^ana Sammuccaya ). 

(9) Jainism — Jainism is par excellence the doctrine of 
ahimaa — ahimsS, not only of physical life but also of intellectual 
outlook ( dar^ana ). In the latter, moreover, it did not stop 
short at a mere negative attitude of toleration towards other 
schools, but took the positive step of investigating how each 
of those schools erred. As a result it came to the conclusion 
that the errors of those schools were only partial truths as seen 
from particular angles of vision — that none of them was wholly 
wrong, and if each of them would see things from the point 
of view of the opponent as well as from their own, there would 
be perfect harmony all round. The principle of the relativity 
of knowledge which constitutes this doctrine is an important' 
discovery; yet, in its general form, it is not such as might not 
occur to common sense. Consequently, we are not surprised 
that in the “TJd^na Butta” of P3.U Buddhism there occurs a 
story — the “Parable of the Blind Men and the Elephant”* 

* Pdli 5i=5=gr5'^»‘jfl=3Bkt. — the Section of “Tho 

Born Blind," 
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where certain blind men aye said to have come by an elephani 
and when asked to describe the shape of the animal, each o1 
them gave a description according to the particular limt 
which he happened to have felt.^ 

This general principle of Relativity and Consistency ol 
Contradictories has been tacitly admitted in their systems bott 
by BrUhmaiia and Buddhist writers, bnt they know not whai 
they think, says the Jaina. The original contribution, there 
fore, which Jainism may be said to have made to Philosophy 
as a result of what I have called their attitude of ‘intellectua 
abimsa' is its investigation oE the different angles of vision oi 
Pathways to Reality ( srifs ) and its formulation of the doctrin< 
of the Possibility of apparent contradictories in a rea 

whole. According to J ainism, while its own ‘dar ^ana’ visnalisei 
the whole truth ( ) other darsanas possess only th« 

gleams of the hrok&n light ( ). Both these doctrines, 

the Nayav^rda and the Syadvada are varieties of Anekantavada 
i. e. the doctrine of the many-sidedness of Truth. But beyond 
this there is nothing in common between them, and ootise 
qumitly they do not represent two stages in a single movemeni 
of thought, and must therefore be traced to separate origin: 
nnited in a common viewpoint. Of the two, it is difHonli 
to decide which is earlier. That both of them are anterior tc 
the rupture of Jainism into Svet^mbara and Digambara aboui 
the first century of the Christian era admits of little doubt 
for, in spite of the differences of the two sects regarding the 
Jaina canon, they both uphold the NTayav^da and the SyadvSda, 
Of the two the NayavMa would seem to be earlier by reasor 
of its comparative simplicity, and this view is in harmony with 
the fact that TJmaav^ti, the author of the Tattv4dhigama 
Sutra ( Fiiut century A. D. ), while he refers to the different 

I ^nror msrnr i 

^ 'snrr ii — Udana. 

— those who see a single limb onl^, 
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kinds of Nayas,* makes no mention o€ the SyAdv^da and its 
seven propositions.t And yet it is highly probable that the 
SyAdyMa existed long before his days* We find the doctrine 
in an earlier, or possibly erroneona or misunderstood form, 
recorded in the Buddhist Suttas, where, however, it is not 
attributed to the ‘Nigganthas’ or Jainas but to ‘some recluses 
and Brdihmaiaas*. This would show that the doctrine had 
possibly non~Jaina beginnings. There, referring to a class of 
thinkers whom the speaker oharaoteiizes as ‘amar&vikkhepi- 
kas*, that is ‘eel-wrigglers' or eqnivocators, G-antama Bnddha 
says: “Thus fearing and abhorring the wrong in an expressed 
opinion ( ), he will neither declare anything to be 

good, nor to be bad, but on a question being put to him on 
this or that, he resorts to eel-wriggling, to equivocation and 
says: ‘I do not take it thus, I don't take it the other way. 
Bnt I advance no different opinion. And I don’t deny your 
position. And 1 don't say it is neither the one nor the other.' 

Thus does he equivocate, and in like man n er about each 
o£ such propositions as the following: 

(a) 1. There is not another world. 

2. There both is, and is not another world. 

3. There neither is nor is not another world. 

(d) 1. A man who has penetrated to the truth continues 
to exist after death. 

2. He does not. 

3. He both does, and does not. 

4. He neither does, nor does not. 

t The T. Sfitra which is supposed to refer to the subject 
is ( T. S. V. 31 ), which however refers only 

to the general principle of Relativity or Anek^nta. In the 
Bh&sya, three of the seven propositions are mentioned, viz. 
affirmation ( ), denial indesoribability 

yet not all the seven* 
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In the “Samajifia— Phala Sutta” ( “The Fruits of the life 
of a Recluse” another "work of the Buddhist PS.li canon, 
the same kind of prevarication is attributed to one Sanjaya oE 
the Belattha elan, who said: “If you ask me whether there is 
another world— well if I thought there were, I would say so. 
And I don’t think it is other— wise. And I don’t deny it. And 
I don’t say there neither is nor is not another world.” 

These passages at once put one in mind of the Jaina 
“SyAdvAda”. It is possible that the Buddhist here does 
injusiace to the school which in answer to certain definite 
questions refused to commit itself to a definite proposition, 
because in its opinion the proposition would convey only a 
partial truth and would consequently be It does not 

necessarily prove that the positive side to the doctrine was 
wanting. If, however, in view of the fact that the doctrine 
is attributed to the ‘recluses and BrAhmanas* we hold that it 
could not have been the “SyAdvAda” of the Jainas, it must be 
understood as an early reference to the ‘anirvacaniyatAvAda’ 
of the YedAntin, which led to the “SyAdvAda” of the Jaina 
as the next positive step. 

The teaching of Mahavira BvAmin, like that of Gautama 
Buddha, was primarily ethical, and consequently logic and 
metaphysics may well bo expected to occupy a subordinate 
place in the early Jaina canon. Accordingly, there occur in it 
only a few rare references to the principle of SyAdvada which 
are relied upon by later writers as providing the Scriptural 
authoriiy for their doctrine^ moreover, these references occur 
in connection with concrete problems of spiritual philosophy 
which were debated in the schools and are not evolved as 
principles of abstract logic. 

Hitherto only one or two passages have been traced in 
the Jaina canon which contain a reference to the SyAdvtda. 
They occur in the Bhagavatfeutra and are qnoted by the 


* S. B.*B. Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. H. 
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aatHor of the “ISTayacakra’* wbo says: 

^ ^sr»'’sr*rf*l’T^ i *515^ ‘^sinir 

C ^rwr ) < =Skt. gw ) )” fT% 

^r^w^srrfiirsn 5?iRj€tf^ f^m’ ^rtr ^ 

^WJrr»srs*i%^#ar n ‘ari^fT ( =Skt. ^r5!t ) onw 

122 - 221 ^* 

The Sy4dvlbda as found in the Bhagaratis&tra consists 
of three propositionsIT only— those of (affirmation), srif^ 

(negation) and (indesoribability) Thus: “jfl^TRT 

arrf^l sir«ir ( =«fi?»n ), q?^?r sfrifiil ^ stfit ( = jt ®rr5*n >5 

) arrar sum sf^* Among 

other early references we have one in Bhadrab^hn’s “Shtra- 
kftanga— niryutti’', and another in “Tattv&rtha— Bhasya” — 
which has already been noted. Later, the doctrine is found 
in its fully developed form of ‘Seven Propositions* in the 
*‘Pravaoana--s§,ra*’ and “Pafic&stikaya*’ of Kundakundfic&rya, 
in the “Aptamim^lms^” of Samantabhadra, in the “Sammati— 
Tarka*' and Ny^ly^vatara of Siddhasena Div&fcara, in the 
*^Tattv6.rtha— Rajavartika” of Akalahka, in the “Tattvartha 
Slokavartika” of "V'idy&nandin, in the “Pramananaya— tattv^- 
loka— laihkara of DevasAri and several other independent works 
and commentaries both of the Digambara and SVetambara 
sects. But th.e most exhaustive treatise devoted entirely to 
the subject is the famous ‘'Saptabhamgi-taramgi^i” of Vimala- 
dhsa, a Digambara writer of a much later date. Except the 
formal difference in the order of the third and fourth pro- 
positions of the '‘Sapta-Bharhgi** inter se, — which, again, does 
not cqinoide with the difference of Jaina religious sects — there 


# I am indebted for this quotation to an article in the 
“Jaina Sahitya Samsodhaka*’ by Mr. Basiklal C. Farikh, 
whose attention was first drawn to it by Muni Sri Jinavijayaji. 

IT These came to be known as when later they 

came to be developed into seven. 

9 
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has been no change in the Saptabhamgi ever since it becanaC 
a set o£ seven propositions instead of three. In regard to 
Nayas, their number has been variously given. The author 
of the “Tattvarthadhigama Sutra’' first mentions five nayas — 

!T?Tr* ( I. 34 ) and next adds “siFRr®^ 

( I- 35 ), but does not name these subdivisions. These 
are added» hov^ever, in the Bh^sya, viz.? and 

sab-divisions of Him, and and sub- 

divisions of ??r^. These, omitting the subdivisions of %TriT 
which are regarded as unimportant, make semn* Siddhasena 
Div^kara mentions only $ix nayas, omitting %qrrir from the 
earlier list. Some books, such as the ^^AnekgbntajayapatakS;'’ 
of Haribhadra, discuss only the more comprehensive pro- 
position of **Anekanta^% with special reference to the problems 
of ^ and and and etc. 

As important as the Syadv&da and the Naya\S.da but 
occupying a less spectacular place in Jainism, is its definition 
of Reality — which like the other 
two doctrines is a characteristic example of the Jama's 

The principal writers who have contributed to the 
philosophical literature oE Jainism fall in two distinct lines, 
that of the Svetltmbaras and that of the Digambaras. While 
the Digambaras insist upon nudity as essential in ascetic life, and 
question the authenticity of the canonical works# recognised 
by the SVei^mbaras, and while they are divided in the matter 
of certain miscellaneous dogmas such as the possibility of 
spiritual emancipation of women there is no important diiGEer- 
ence in their philosophical tenets. And yet the two traditions 

# These according to the Svet&mbara tradition were first 
collected at a Oouncil held at Pataliputra about 300 B. O. 
tinder the presidency of Sth’fi.labhadra, and were finally 
redacted and reduced to writing by DeyardhigaigLi at Vallabhi 
about the beginning of the 6th century A. D. 
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ran in separate lines, the writers of one sect rarely quoting or 
referring to those of the other. Consequently, all the authors 
whom Malli^e^a quotes belong to the iSvet§.mbara tradition, 
except one or two who command respaot throughout the 
Jaina oommunity. 

The history of the philosophical writings of Jainism may 
be divided into the following periods: 

I. The period of the canonical works, many of which 
were composed before the Christian era, and some were added 
in the interyal between the composition and the final redaction 
of the texts. To this early period belong speculations about 
the many-sidedness of Reality, abont the spirit and nature of 
matter and the affection of the former by the latter. 

ir. Next oonaes the age of the beginnings of systematic 
works, of which the earliest writers are Umasv&ti and Kunda- 
kundS.c&rya. 

(1) Um^svati is claimed as a Digambara by the Digam* 
baras and as a S'vetS,mbara by the SVet&mbaras. He was either 
too high-souled to belong to either of the two warring sects, or, 
what is more probable, by his time the sects had not ranged 
themselves in hostile or separate camps. He belongs to the first 
century A. D. Hia great work, “Tattv&rth^dbigama Shtra”, 
probably suggested by the 28fch chapter of Uttar4dhyayana, 
has had the honour of becoming a basis of numerous com- 
mentaries and subcommentaries both of the S'vetambara and 
the Digambara sect. The Bh&sya on the Sdtras is regarded 
as Um^sv^ti’s own composition by the SVet^mbaras, while the 
Digambaras attribute to him only the Shtras. Among the 
numerous commentaries and snbcommentaries of the Shtraa 
the following may be noted as chief: The “Bh&sya", by 
Um^svati himself or some other writer of the S'vetdmbara 
sect; “Sarv&rthasiddhi” (Digambara) of Phjyapdda Devanandi 
( 5th century A. D, ) “ Gland hahasti Bhasya*', attributed to 
Samautabhadra by Digambaras and to Siddhasena DivSikara 
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by SVet4mbaraSj but considered to be a work oE Siddhaaena- 
ga^i, a writer who lived some tioae between the 7th and the 
9th century of the Vikrama Samvat according to Pandit 
Sukhlalj ^^Rajav^rtika^^ by Bhatta Akalamka ( Bigambara: 
8th century A. D* ), and S'^iokav^rtika by Vidyanandi 
( Bigambara: 9th century A* D* ). 

(2) Kundakund&o&rya — »an eminent Bigambara writer^ 
also of the 1st century A. B. His most famous works are 
^‘Pravacanas^ra^^, and <‘Pancastik&ya'\ The first like the 
TattvS^rthAdhigama ” of Dma^v^ti is a comprehensive 
summary of Jainism. 

III. The third period which opens with Siddhasena- 
Divakara ( SVet^mbara ) and Samantabhadra ( Bigambara ) 
is the golden age of Jaina philosophy* These two writers 
recognising the fact that the use of Sanskrit for Jaina works 
was as much a need of their times as that of Prakrit was of 
the age of Mah^vira^ wrote in Sanskrit, and their example 
was followed widely by later writers on Jaina philosophy. 

Siddhasena— Biv^kara, a Brahma^a convert to the SVet^ra* 
bara sect of Jainism, is assigned to the end of the 6th century 
A* B* by Br. Satischandra, and to the last quarter of the 7th 
century A,B. by Dr- Jacobi and Br. P* L, Vaidya. This is done 
by all on somewhat inconclusive grounds, but the date can be 
taken as fixed within these broad limits. Besides the famous 
"‘Dv^rim^ikas'* or “Sets of Thirty-two Stanzas’' he com- 
posed two standard works of Jaina Logic, the NySyavatara 
and the *‘Sammati-or Sanmati Tarka'\ The former was 
commented upon by Siddharsi in the beginning of the 10th 
century A. B*, and the latter by Abhayadevasftrx about the 
same time. 

2. Samantabhadra, a Bigambara contemporary of Siddha-* 
sena— Biv^fcara, wrote *‘Apta— Mim&msa’* said to be the 
introductory part of the ‘‘ Gaudhahasti Bhasya"% which^ 
according to Bigambaras, is a work of Samantabhadra^ 
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3. Haribhadra — There have been two Haribhadras, one 
o£ whom belongs to this age. He is a voinminons writer on 
Jaina religion and philosophy. To the latter branch belongs 
the famous “§a^darlana— Samuooaya", which is a very careful 
and impartial though brief statement of the different systems 
of Indian philosophy. 

4. Bhatta Akalamka or Akalamka Deva — a famous 
Digambara writer of the latter part of the 8th century wrote 
the monumental “Ribja-Vartika” on the “Tattv^rtha'’ of 
TJinS-svSiti and “Asta^ati”, a commentary on Samantabha- 
dra’s “Apta— Mimhmsa”. He also wrote **Ny%avini^caya”, 
‘'Tattv3.rtha-Vartika-'V’yS.khy4n^lamk^ra” and numerous other 
works. 

6. Vidy&nand or -nandi, — a Digambara writer of the 
early part of the 9th century A. t). He wrote a commentary 
called “ Astasahasrl ” on the “ Astasati ” of Akalamka, and 
“Tattv^rtha-lloka— v^rtika'* — both polemical works of great 
value to advanced students of Jaina philosophy. 

6. M^nikyanandin- — another Digambara author of the 
9th century, who wrote ‘'ParikSamukhasfttra”, a manual of 
Jaina Logic. 

IV. The next, and for our purpose the last, period of 
Jaina philosophy extends from Devastiri and Hemacandra 
( 12th century A. D. ) to Gunaratna ( 15th century A. D. ) 

1. Devasuri ( 1086—1169 A. D. — -Dr. Satisohandra ) an 
elder contemporary of Hemacandra wrote “PramaQa-naya — 
tattv^lokalamkara" and its- commentary “Syadv&Ja— ratn4- 
kara". 

2. Hemacandra: (1088—1172 A. D. — Dr. Satisohandra) a 
contemporary of Devasilri. A most voluminous writer who 
besides writing some “ Dvatriinsik^s ” on tbe model of 
Siddhasena— Divakara’s similar works, wrote a work on Jaina 
Logie called “Pramitna-Mim&msa”; and farther, be provided 
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the Jaina readers with standard works on Vy^karana and 
AlamfcS.ra to replace those composed by Br^hmaijas. He is, 
therefore, called “Kalikala Sarvajga’’ for his versatility. 

Ratnaprabhashri: ( 1181 A. D. ) — He wrote “SyddvMa- 
ratnakar^— vat&rikS.'*, a shorter commentary on the “Sy^dvada- 
ratn^kara** on Praaa&^anayatattvalokS.lain.kara. 

Mallisenashri — ( 1292 A. D. ) The author of oar text — 
the SyMv&damaBjari which is mainly a review of BrAhmani, 
Banddba and C^rv3.ka systems, in the shape of a commentary 
on Hemaoandra's “Anyayoga-vyavaocheda-Dvatrfm^ika’*. 

Among later miscellaneous writers, Rajasekhara ( 1343 
A, H. ) wrote a ‘^Pafijik^” on “ RatnakaravatSrik^ ’’ of 
Ratnaprabha, and Jadnacandra ( 3350 ) a “tippana” on the 
same. The age may be said to have closed with G-nnarataa 
( 1409 ) who has written a very lucid and exhaustive 
commentary on the ‘'Saddar^ana-Samuccaya” of Haribhadra. 

IV. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WORK. 

Stanzas I— III, 

The first three stanzas are introductory. 

St. I, 

This contains the characterisation of the last Tirtharhkara, 
VardharnSna, otherwise known as Mabivira Sv^min, as an 
iSeal teacher possessed of what are technically known in 
Jainism as the four ‘eTra3?nr’s or excellences: (1) |rTWn%5rq-— 
Excellence of wisdom, that is wisdom which is unfailing an<I 
best, expressed in one word as (2) ^crrxTrT^TWrf^- 

^ — Excellence consisting in freedom from all evil, viz. the 
passions? (3) — Excellence as a teacher, since he has 

taught the doctrine of Sjadvfida which has stood invulnerable 

* The word has about it a Samfchya tinge which, as we 
know from the history of Samkhya and Jainism, is not 

accidental. 
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against all attacks o£ rival systems; (4) — Excellence 

consisting in tlie fact that he has deserved and received 
worship from all beings, gods as well as men. With regard 
to (^), note that it is a special feature of Jainism that it leaves 
no room for doubt that or moral life is as important 

as ‘ ’ in an ideal man- Of- 

Tattvartha I. 1. As regards (4) it may be remembered that 
Vaisnavism, with its theory of human incarnations of Grod, 
Jainism and Buddhism have lifted the ideal man to a position 
above that of gods. 

Sf, II* 

Of the innumerable qualities of the Master, the one which 
will engage the attention of the author is his “ 
bis philosophy which is true to facts, that is to say, the many- 
sidedness of Truth or Ideality — the fundamental doctrine of 
Jaina philosophy. 

St. III. 

The author implores all readers^ whether Jaina or not, to 
ponder upon the truth of Jaina philosophy, which emerges out 
of the examination of the partial truths of other systems. la 
other words, the object of the author is not to revile other 
systems but to serve the cause of Truth — which is not absol- 
utely confined to any single system* Compare the object of 
the ‘^khandana-khanda-khadya, in the interests of Vedanta. 

Statiissas lY— IXs Criticism of the Vaisesiha System. 

SU IV. 

First, of its doctrines of and J 

Freely rendered the Stanza means : Things are of 

themselves— moto — -capable of co-ordination with things of 
their own class, and differentiation from things of a different 
class; their nature is not to be explained by assuming realities— 
( and } — other than the things themselves. Those 

fools err, who declare that the two, viz., and are 
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distinct realities ( distinct inter se and distinct from the things 
in -which they are supposed to inhere), since they are not such." 

The Jaina view on the pointy like that of several other 
schools, is that things are hy themsel-aes co-ordinated -with 
things of their own class and differentiated from things of 
other classes, and consequently there is no need to assume, as 
the Vai^esikas do, the two hypothetical realities, ^r*Tr^*r 

This, besides being a gratnitons assumption, according 
to the Jaina view, involves the absurdity of making two such 
contradzctory things as and reside in one and the 

same thing, unless you reconcile them in the Jaina manner by 
regarding them as two relative aspects — and aspects only — 
of one and the same thing. 

Although the later Vaiaesikas regarded 
as tioo distinct realities over and above jfsq-, gor and in 
which they were supposed to inhere, they seem to have been 
originally meant as merely logical categories ( * * i* «• 

relative to thought as the Vai4. Shtrak&ra calls them, Vai^.S.I. 
fi. 3 ) or at most, as hypothetical realities assumed to account 
for certain ideas which none can dispute, viz. co-ordination 
( differentiation ( ). The Jaina position is 

very clearly formulated by Malli8ep.a in the following words: 

IJ^ I ST 

0 Mark that and are 

regarded by the Jaina as two relative aspects of a single real- 
ity, not even two related realities, that is to say, they are 
only aspects of Reality, and these, again, are relative^ not 
absolutely opposed. 

St. V. 

All things inclnding and ( generally believed 

to he and respectively ) are subject to the law of 
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5?rT?I? — that is to say, a which is regarded as an exemplar 
of aen^ST things is <dso and srr^^ST which is regarded as a 

type of things is also All reality, according to 

Jainas, is both and one might almost say, at once 

R??! and aTj^c?!, although from different points of view, so that 
there is no logical contradiction. The Jaina characterises 
Reality or as “^qT?s*iq^r3rrggiT«3[^'. ( See Tatlvartha ). 

Light when extinguished has not passed into nothingness 
and ceased to be; it has only changed its form which is now 
darkness. Like light, darkness is also a ( substance )§ — -and 
not a mere C — Tarkadlpiba ) as 

the Vai^esikas think, — ‘Whioh is possessed of a black colour 
and a cool feel. Similarly, errqtr^t is both and si/q^q. 

The Jaina rejects the definition of ^q which is generally 
given by other schools, viz., 

which means absolute changelesaness. He defines it thus : 
“ ^TSrr^rsqq ’* ( s^sqg^ ) i. e. is that which continues 

to exist inspite of and To what would qcqrq and 

tqqiq belong, argues the Jaina, if nothing continues? There- 
fore a continuous reality, he saj's, must be posited for the vary 
possibility of q?qia[ and In fact, says the Jaina, modes 

and snbstance i. e. change and pa''ma7ie?ice exist together^. 
neither is possible without the ot-ior (_ gfsq qqlqrq^q qqlqt 

S[sqqT^rJ I ^ f%^qr sst ^q qr ? » ^5# qFsrqfqsF^er 

gsqj^qqST q qsrqr qf^ — Sammatitarka ). Mallisena observes 
that the tenet of the Yoga school agrees with that of the Jaina 
in this matter. 

Note that the Jaina differs equally from (^1) those who 
hold that all is eternal, and (2) those who hold that all is 
evanescent, and also from (3^ those who hold that some things 
are eternal and some evanescent. According to him all things 

§ Mark that gfsq or snbstance is not to be confounded 
with matter. The former is anything that can stand undei' 
attributes, and need not be solid, liquid or gaseous, as 
matter is. 

10 
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are both eternal and evanescent altbongh from different points 
of view. (See “Brahmajala Sntta” of the Buddhists for the ear- 
lier esponents of these extreme doctrines.) In a way, says the 
Jaina, even the Vaise§ika absolntist admits— without being 
aware of it>— that is both and i. e. not only are 

some cases of and s&me bnt co-exists 

simnltaneonsly with both and In oonclnsion, 

Mallise^a reprodnoes the criticism of absolute eternalism and 
absolute non-eternalism from Hemacandra’s “ Pramana- 
Mlmamsa ” (I. i. 33) almost verbatim, and winds up with the 
observation that the Vaise§ika admits the ‘ ’ of the 

Jaina in some of his doctrines without being aware of it; 
e. ff. the Vailesika holds that is a conglomeration of 

several mutually exclusive which belongs to a single 

whole substance; similarly, many things in the Vai^esika school 
are supposed to be *• c- enduring for a certain 

limited length of time; this means that one and the same thing 
both endures and perishes, that is, it possesses two contradic- 
tory aspects ( ). 

St. VI. 

The doctrine of the Nyaya— Vaisesika school which is 
next criticised is that of the existence and nature of God. 
God according to this school is— 

(1) the maker of the world; 

(2) one; 

(3) all-pervading, by his presence and knowledge—*. 

ubiquitous and omniscient; 

(4) independent; and 

(5) eternal. 

The prima facie case for this doctrine is made out as 
follows; — 

(1) That He is the maker of the earth, the mountains etc. 
( that is to say, of all objects of Hature wherein we do not see 
the hand of man ) can he inferred from the fant that all these 
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realities are effects and therefore require a cause ( a maker )? 
that they are efiPeots may be easily deduced from another 
obvions fact that they are limited in their nature. The point 
of the argument is this: A definite nature implies a conscious 
maker ^ a maker who has made this rather than that* It may 
be urged that the argument involves a paralogism or the fallacy 
of arguing from a part to the whole. The Naiy^ikaf guards 
against this attack by making his paksa not the whole of 
Reality— the totality of being— but confining it to such 
particular things as the earthy the mountains etc#,^ (whether 
such a concept of God is right is a different question^) leaving 
as drstanta all other things which are known to be of our 
making, that is, made by sentient beings. The argument is 
thus from particulars to adjacent particulars, and not from 
some to all which includes the some and thus involves a 
fallacy* In short, he argues for power that is not we\ 

No (1): is criticised by Mallisena, mainly on two grounds: 
First, that the anumdna is precluded by pratyaksa which 
definitely bears witness to the fact that these things ( earth, 
mountains etc. ) have no maker.J Secondly, in the oases in 
which we have observed making, the making belongs to per- 
sons with a body. If to escape the difficulty you say that ha 
can put on a body through his infinite power or that he 
may possess it owing to our own adrsta, it is a gratuitous 
assumption which amounts to begging the question* 

No (2): He is one. For, the world is one consistent whole, 
and not a congeries of several conflicting forces, since it is a 
cosmos and not a chaos. To this the Jaina replies: Not neces- 

t Here as elsewhere in many places the Naijayika and 
the Vaisesika are to be understood as one. 

J Throughout here I have used the words * make ’ and 
‘maker^, boicanse ‘create' and ‘creator’ or * author ’ may prove 
misleading in the case of the Nyaya— Vais^esika idea of God 
who is not supposed to have created the world out of nothing 
but has fashioned it out pf atoms as a potto:;: i^aj^es his pots, 
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sarily so. For, many may co-operate to produce a single resul*'^ 
we often find many co-operating to produce a single result 
withont any conflict of wills and consequent confusion e. ^ 
the bees that make their hive. 

No (3): Since His making takes place in all parts of tlj<* 
universe, ha must be supposed to be everywhere, and he mms^ 
be also aH-knowing, It he is everywhere, he, says the Jaini*- 
absorbs everything into his own self, leaving nothing to exis** 
outside it. if he knows everything, he knows, we suppose, evel* 
hell and knowledge in bis case being direct experience. It*’ 
is to be supposed to experience hell I Mark that in th'* 
preceding argument the VaisVsika had confined G-od's making 
to taings which are not of our making, and he cannot, thortt' 
fore, now argue that he is omnipresent and ommBQieni-<^ 
Consistently he can only say God is present where we are not 
present, or God experiences what we do not experience. ] 

The Jaina continues: we may agree that oertaiu souls ar«» 
all— knowing, in which case God would be one of snob soulfi. 
that is to say, he would be on a par with emancipate* I 
souls. “But mark,” says Mallisena revising his position,. 
“ that knowledge does not actually travel from the knower to 
the kuownj and therefore, omniscience does not necessarily 
involve omnipresence. Moreover, 'what is the proof of hirt 
omniscience ?’ — ^he asks. It cannot be pratyakna, for wa 
cannot have pratyaksa ( direct perception ) of his omniscienct", 
unless we ourselves are omniscient, or become so in the 
process. It <»innot be anumdna, for you cannot argne from 
the finite to the infinite. ( See Oaird’s “Introduction to tha 
Philosophy of lieligion ’ ), It cannot be artJidpatti, that 
is, a hypothesis or assumption necessary for explaining the 
wonderfnl variety and richness of the world. For, the adr?ta 
of living beings including the vegetable kingdom will expiain 
one part of it, and the remaining part whieh belongs to tho 
iaanmciate kingdom may well be existing eternally so, and 
evefufaaadly become the object of fee joys and sorrows of 
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sentient beings. It cannot be sahda or the anthoritalive text 
of the sacred scriptures. For, the scriptnres on which yon rely 
are full of contradictions and are therefore unreliable. 

No (4)s By the very nature of the case he is said to be 
independent. Then, why does he create a world so foil of 
misery and inequalities unless he is wantonly cruel and nnjust ? 
If misery is a punishment for a foul deed and inequality is 
due to our varying karmans, this hypothesis of kar^nan will 
suffice to explain everything, and God will b© superfluous. 

No (5): He is said to be eternal* If so, he should be 
eternally active, or eternally inactive. In the former case, his 
work would at no point be finished, and so nothing could be 
ever aocomplished. In the latter case, nothing could even 
begin. Moreover, how conld he have eternally conflicting 
natures viz., making and unmaking at the same time ? 

It is said that very likely the ( Vaisesika ) system was 
originally atheistic”. ^ and some of the slltras which the 
old Sanskrit commentators have interpreted as containing a 
reference to God, have been understood by modern scholars 
as possibly referring to dharma or prajS^pati.” But at no 
stage of its history has the Vaisesika system been avowedly 
atheistic or even suspected , of atheism. The silence of the 
Stitras about the existence of God must bo explained as due 
to the main problem of the system being the nature oE dtman 
and anatman and the investigation of the properties of 

things by first classifying them into categories. The Ny^ya- 
shtras are also sparing in references to the problem of God. 
There is only one reference, occurring in three connected stitras 
( Ns. Adh. IV, ii- 19-21 ) which run as follows ; — 

( 19 )» «r qKHrf^'sqr%: ( 20 ), and 

In regard to this Section, as Dr. Ganganath 
Jha duly notes, “ there is a difference among commentators. 
According to the Bhasya, the VSrtika and VisVanatha's Vrtti it is 

* Faddegon’s Vais. System — 3^. 
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meant to proponnd the NaiySjika Siddhanta, that the tmiverse 
has been created by God; and in accordance with his view, 
Sh. 19 puts forward the final SiddhS,nta, Sti. 20 puts forward 
an objection against the SIddhanta, and Sii. 21 answers that 
objection from the standpoint of the SiddhS.nt'a.” But in 
view of the fact that the interpretation of Sfi. 19 as a Sid* 
dh&nta shtra is inconsistent with the introductory assertion of 
the Bhasya that “sjrfS’Tt STRlfSKRT e. “we now 

proceed to show up the doctrines of philosophers, tail-talkers 
or sophists’*, the Tfitparya, followed by the Barisuddhi and 
Prakis'a, has taken it as representing the criticism of the 
Vedanta doctrine that God is the constituent cause of the 
“ Universe By this interpretation Sii. 19 represents the 
Vedanta view, St. 20 shows the untenability of that view, and 
St. 21 puts forward the references to the question of the exist* 
ence of God. Thus, there is only one section of three Sttras and 
that too occnrs not in the constrnctive but in the destructive 
part of the work which deals with the doctrines of “talkers”. 
This, again, is explained in two different ways, neither of 
which seems to be entirely satisfactory. The difficulty of in- 
terpretation is inherent in the fact that the section consists of 
only three Shtras, an odd number, of which the first is 

expected to be a plirvapak^a and if the second is its answer 

the Siddhanta — wbat about the next ? Should not this as the 
last shtra of the set be expected to be the Siddhanta ? The 
difficulty, however, can be surmounted to some extent only by 
taking the third Sutra as a continuation of the second. But 
this is not the only trouble. As Dr. Ganganath Jha says:— 
“ There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. " The 
commentators are agreed that the Siddhanta view here put 
forward is that God is the Creator of the Universe. Now the 
question arises — How is it that this cardinal doctrine of the 
system has been inserted by Gautama as a side-issue ? He has 
put it forward only among “ certain philosophical doctrines 
and not as the true doctrine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the 
doctrine of God being the creator with the view that there is 
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no sncB. thing as * beginning o£ oreation * as is often found 
reiterated by the Vartika ( e. g. on p. 445 and p. 466 if 
there is no beginning, G{-od naay be the Controller, the Ruler, 
He cannot be the Creator. From the Bh^§ya also ( p. 301, 
1. 3 ) it seems that God is held to be only the Seer, Knower, 
Omniscient, All'powerful.*'” f 

But, with all respect for Dr. Ganganath Jhfi,, I think that 
in denying “creative power” to the God of the NySya Bhd.?ya 
he has overlooked a sentence which has gone before, wherein 
the author says : “ R^TTSqe^TPrT ?r«Tr 

This analogy, however, is somewhat different from that which 
occurs in later Ny4ja books which compare him to a potter 
who makes his pots from clay. 

It should be noted that long before the time of Mallisep.a, 
the Ky^ya— VaiiSesika Theism had acquired the definite form 
in which it is formulated in all later manuals, and which was 
given to it in the “ Nyllyasfiira ” of Bh^sarvajna, the “Ny4ya— 
KusumS,B.jali” of Udayana and the Ny&yakandali of Sridhara. 
It is the last mentioned book on which Mallise^a has largely 
drawn for the statement of the phrvapak§a. 

It may be noted in passing that the theism of the Hy^ya— 
Vaisesika differs from the theisms of "Vedfinta and Yoga which 
Mallise^a does not note. The theism of the VedS.nta differs 
essentially from that of the Nyaya— Vai^esika in two respects: 
First, it regards God as both the nimitta and the updddna or 
viiiarta karana of the world ; that is to say, God according to 
it is not only the maker of the world, but also the stuff out of 
which it is made; in other words. He has created the world 
out of Himself and is not a mere architect as the NySya— 
Yaisei^ika holds. Secondly, He is not demonstrable* that is. 


• Dr. Ganganath Jha’s Translation of N. S. etc. Vol. IV. 
p. 77 footnote on or Bhasya on N. S. 4—1—19. 

t N. S* Bhasya. 
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proved by inference, but is revealed# by his own voice^ that is, 
as the voice itself declares, ‘in the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the external world or Nature’ ( )» 

and ‘in the commaudments of right and wrong’ 

With Toga, God is neither a creator nor an architect, but an 
Ideal, the Ideal Man; not an ideal man or type generalised 
from ideal men as in Jainism, but an eternally existing and 
real Ideal Man.f 
St. VII. 

The doctrine of the Vaisesibas which is next criticised is 
that of also called — which is supposed to connect 

two absolutely distinct things viz. and it itself being 

distinct from both, that is, the third. This, says the Jaina, is 
contrary to all experience. We never perceive three things, 
one binding the other two, like cement binding the stones. 
Next it is said, is one, eternal and all-pervasive. If 

so, the moment one thing perished, its would perish, 

and with it all things in the world to which it belonged I 

[ *5r*r^^g5marnin(Trq: ]- Just 

as you say ‘here — in the cis^s — exists this qs,’ and therefrom 
deduce frqqiq, in the same way, since you say ‘here is 
you will have to admit and so ad infinitum — " 

” • It may be noted, that on all the three 
points, the new school of the Nydya-Vai^esikas have admitted 
the justice of these criticisms, so that according to the ‘sfcf^qrs’ 
etrara is not hut it is not but qr^TT. it is not 

^ but so that nothing remains of the old doctrine, 

except that the is a peculiar type of relation. 

St. VIII. 

In this stanza Hemaoandra and Malligena attack three 
more doctrines of the Vaii esikas. These are: 

» IJnlibe the later Naiyayikas th^ earlier Naiyayikas 
^mtob^ held the same view: Of. N. Bh. 

f See Yoga Sh.tra, VySsa-BhaSya. 
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1. ( the highest Universal ) — which is 

supposed to reside not in all that exists, that is in all reals, 
but in certain reals only^ viz., 55 ??, und the remaining 

being denied the right.^ The latter are IW^N* 3*^1 d 

together with the last being added by commen- 

tators to Kanada^s list o£ categories. But Malliseiia does not 
care to notice this, because it was a later addition, although it 
was made long before his time. 

2. %n*5s?T which one would expect to be regarded as the 

very essence of is treated by the Vaise^ikas as an 

adventitious ( ) quality 

which comes temporarily into as a result of the working 

of the machinery of cognition sgfpr ) viz , 

JT^iarrf ^r^JT^rr- WX^ is thus something dijfferent from 
C This applies to STcrr^-* Uut in the case of the other 
varieties of JTtrb so far as the adventitious character of cognition 
is concerned, the position is the same viz., one through 

the working of causes another to come into ] 

3. Liberation of is not a positive state of 

( consciousness ) and ^x^^^ (joy % hut a 7iegative condition 
in which there is no consciousness and no joy. ( “ 

'^-Tarka ). 

1 (a). The commentator begins by setting forth the 
principles of the Vaisesika philosophy, quoting Ka^ada's Vais, 
shtras and Udayana^'s famous verse relating to the restricdons 
on the field of excellence). He makes a long 

extract from Prasastap&da^s Bhasya on the first point, anl 
quotes from Jayanta's Nyayamaujari on the second and the 
third. According to the Vais, school, there is a definite reality 
called or 


* Udayanaoarya points out in his Kiran&vali ( 
etc.^' ) certain conditions in which an apparent l^fFF^ (^<^) 
not a real ) See Notes for the conditions and 

their reasons. 

II 
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(i) It is noi a For it is lacking in the characteristic 

nature of a which is to be either made up of many Sfsars 
as its constituents ( e. g. a which is made of many ) 

and not to be complete in a single jszj ( e. g. which is not 
complete in a single unlike or ?rHiT***r which is complete 
in each single gs^i, (e. g, in each ), or to be made up 

of no constituent gszr at all ( e. g. which has no consti- 

tuent as structural parts whatsoever )* 

(ii) It is not a i[or, because it exists in gors, which no gar 

(iii) It is not lor the same reason, mutatis mutandis. 


1 (b). Similarly, there exist f%Sq's as a special oategory- 
Forjusias a ^rTTT?*! — of which is the highest — is tho 

principle of co-ordination ( ) of individuals, so is 

the principle of differentiation or distinction ( )• 

15y its very nature belongs to each particular separately, 

and therefore there should bo as many rg^q's as there are 
particulars in the Universe. Possession of different ^rVTT^^s and 
possession of different ejgqqs are two other principles which 
serve to distinguish things. For example, distinguishes 

qss from q^, and the possession of parts which are not 
identical with the parts of another qj diatingoishes the first 
^ f rom the second. Hence it is not necessary to assume any 
in these two cases. Bat these methods of distinction 
Will not do m the case of q^vrioja of the same substance, which 
are distinct from one another and yet alike, or in the case of 

which being a single whole does not possess either 

or ( See *‘Diiiakart'’. ) 

Hn.h ^ inseparable, 

such as ^ and its or qg: and its gors, or qa: and q^q ef! 

and It IS therefore not one of the things themselves. 

and 4:^ ^‘aL\srs\td ^ 

coo... „„ hc.'o:i:l7x 
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pleasure and pain whioh belong to ns and are positive in 
obaraoter. Passing states cannot b© the ©ssenee of things: 
they belong to ns^ they are onrs, they are not we* 

Critiois7n: — Maliisena criticises these three doctrines as 
follows: — 

J « is being ^ and everything that is must possess 

Moreover, its function is to co-ordinates and therefore wherever 
things appear to be alike in one respect or another and are 
thus capable of co-ordination, there is the field for 
We can co-ordinate all things that e^ist^ and consequently 
can reside in alU The difficulties raised by Udayana do not 
arise, because the Jaina is not prepared to admit ^ ’ as 

a real apart from and over and above the particulars whioh it 
co-ordinates, nor does he regard particulars as simply parti- 
culars incapable of being referred to a universal. According 
to the Jaina, ^x^T^ is only an aspect and not a real per se; 
and further, and are two aspects of the same real, 

and are not mutually exclusive. Remember that the ancient 
Vaisesikas who spoke of a ^ ^ — the two-in-one — 

w-ere, according to the Jaina view, wiser than their successors 
who made the categories so many water-tight compartments. 
In the doctrine that exists only in gnr and 

not in the remaining categories on© may see a sound distinction 
mad© between real categories and conceptual categories ( see 
remarks under St. IV ). 

2. The distinction between and it may be 

urged, is the distinction between and But the 

distinction is false. The Is not always external to 

We speak of a serpent making a coil of himself by himself, 
where and are all one. Again, it has been urged 

that we are conscious oi possessing and not being itself 
and consequently s^nf^r must be regarded as distinct from 
Answer: No, is not external to it is not a possession 

of something externally related to it. It is a production or 
drawing out of something from the itself and is there- 
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fore only an aspect or mode ( ) of 3ir?rrg; and nothing 

distinct. 

3. As regards the Jaina would distingnish between 
which is perishable and which is everlasting. 

All these weaknesses of the Vaisesika doctrine would 
saem to arise from two fundamental errors: First* conceptual 
realities are hypostatised; and secondly, he takes a naeohanioal 
view of the Universe where things are taken as essentially 
so many particulars which come together and separate 
like actors on a stage— and so carry on mutual intercourse 
as realities external to each other. The first of these opens 
up a much deeper question, whether the logical or conceptual 
is 'not the real. This we cannot afford to discuss here. The 
second is to some extent the position of parlienlarists and 
plaralista of modern European and American philosophy. 

St. IX. 

The doctrine next examined is that of the of 

—that STRirg; is everywhere — , a doctrine which on the face of 
it, says the Jaina, is contrary to our experience. For, all are 
agreed that a thing must be where its quality is found, e. g., 
existe where its form exists and not elsewhere. It may be 
argued: Don’t we smell from a distance ? Answer: No; the 
particles which possess the smell fly to our nose. But it may 

be asked; Does not magic work at a distance ? Answer: No- 

the presiding deity of the magical formula or practice who 
resides elsewhere is working there. Having thus justified his 
position m a general way, Mallisena lays down a syllogism 
for . ta,,kmg th. of ih, ft,,, of 4 

S5rwn% i) and than proceeds to answer the objections of the op- 
ibrn'r°t“?w?i; ^ 1- ‘he oonr»e o£ hi. anewL 

>a. wahn.r ^ hangiag in the air. so to 

withoat an nn1eri,.ing snbatratan, , oon».,aentiy, ont 
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must be supposed to bo existing even tliere^ And sinoe 
works everywhere, the underlying substance, viz., 
must also exist everywhere. But the Jaina denies that 
is acting there and everywhere. Things, he says, have their 
own nature — a fact which is ultimate and does not admit oE 
question or explanation — and that nature is not caused hy 

To say that the natures of things are determined by 
is to leave no room for your God. Next, since the Vai^esika 
holds that are many, if each of them is also, as 

he believes, what a wonderful clash and interpenetration of 
w^ould ensue ! Moreover, each of them would enter the 
WWg;^ofGod Himself, and each would thereby become a 
creator I It may be urged: Unless was how could 

the draw to himself the particles for the body in 

which he has to dwell in the next life ? Or, even if he 
could, would not his body— sized as a consequence, 

be and therefore a qfnir jtist like the body itself? 

The Jaina, however, is prepared to accept the logical 
consequence. [ More accurately, he says that has 5r%^3 

though not ]. The Jaina believes that Is 

is qf^QrTW5g[^ and does change from time to time. He is no 
believer in absolute changelessness of or for the matter 

of that, in absolute ehangelessness of anything whatsoever. It 
may be asked iu support of the theory: If were 

body— sized, how could enter the body ? For, two 

things cannot occupy the same space at the same time. The 
Jaina answers the objection by denying etc* ) 

in one sense ( materiality ) and affirming it in another 
The Jaina expresses and explains his view that 
subject to change and is yet eternal, as follows: 

Uc further points out that for some 
time after a body is cat, its parts continue to throb and retain 
the ^r^iTsj^in them. 

It may be noted that the Jaina is the only Indian 
schoolman who holds that middle— (body-)si 2 ed. 

Xhe only other philosopher who bolds an analogo^as though 
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not the same doctrine is RamSnujdoArya, according to 
whom the spsT o£ though not the himself, is 

‘ In order to appreciate the Jaiaa position 

one has to reinterpret it and understand it in the only sense 
in which it is possible to defend it— viz., that the phenomenon 
of eonscionsness is limited to the body, thongh the oonsoionsness 
belongs to gir?fnj;^and is the essence of Similarly, when 

Saihkara speaks of the or of what he means 

is aricfRi; is a reality which is not bounded by time or space. 
And the same in the case with the Samkhya. Also, it may be 
added, one must free from all material analogies, an<l 

must abandon the conception of STTcir^ as a like ^ts;, 

otc. which is the fnadamental error of what K!ant calls 
“Rational (i.e. ‘uncritical’ or ‘dogmatic’ in the Kantian sense of 
the word} Psychology.” Let us remember, in this connection, 
that when the Vailesika speaks of en^^as a ‘g'sq’’ or substance, 
he does not mean material snbstance, but only a substance which 
possesses qualities ( c£. DesOartes ); not, however, as a mere 
logical subject possessing predicates, for such a view would 
deprive all reality making him merely nominal. 

Stanza) X; CTibieism of Nydya, 

St. X. 

The system under criticism in this stanza and its com- 
mentary is that of the Naiy4yikas, who are here called 
and are distinguished from the Vai^esikas, 

In a work of Logic, says the Jaina, what one should expect 
is an exposition of the laws of correct thinking, and perhaps 
of the fallacies which one is likely to commit unknowingly. 
Bui it is outrageous that “ Fyayastitras ” — a work which 
profanes to deal with subjects which should bo carefully 
studied in order to achieve the summum bonum — the author 
should treat such subjects as ^ etc. which are various 

forms of irresponsible, dishonest and sophistical reasoning. 
The Br^hmana apologist may plead that Gautama has not 
in any way recommended these, but that out of mercy for the 
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mtelleetually weak, he has only drawn their attention to snch 
logical traps as the enemy is likely to devise for his rttin. 
Maliisena ridicules snch an apologia. He next proceeds to deal 
with the definitions of certain terms which are contained in 
the fundamental shtra of Hy^ya: "sjxTl’JT— etc,”, 

1* sriTT^T* Maliisena examines and rejects the definition 
given in the Hyaya Bhasya by Y&tsyayana, and in the Ny^ya- 
sdra " by Bhasarvajaa, viz; — (!) w rJ ff Ei;’ s-od 

( 2 ) srwrom’* In neither of the two definitions, 

he says, the essential fact that SfJTJxrr is arsr is brought out. On 
the contrary, in the NySya system a-nd not the 

rudimentary grsr which springs from it is regarded as a of 
Moreover, in tho case of the first definition, the word ^ 
■which occurs there is too wide and might include and 
as well as ^ur. The correct definition of q-qr^nr, says Maliisena, 
is ^rnr ( of. Pram&pa-Naya-Tattvadoka- 

lathk^ra ). 

2. — Criticism; gqn: etc. are included in and 

do not require to be separately mentioned, and siqqq' 

are similarly states of 9Ti«qqi^ A more fundamental objection 
is that afTisqq; is not a but can be included in 

5111%, activities of which has been separately 

mentioned. and are tfj?5 as one of the BrS.hmai;ia 

logicians, Jayanta, admits. In conclusion Maliisena says that 
the right definition of 5T^ is “EfsqqqfqrT^q^ 

It may be pointed out that Maliisena forgets that there 
are two meanings of the word and qqi^ 

qqqq^^ — of which the former is intended in the NyAyashtra, 
and the latter in the VaMesika; in other words, the of the 

HyayasHtras are topics ( qqri ^*'qr- ), not categories, unlike 
the qqr^s of the VaMesika which are categories ( qqrS qispqrJ )• 

Maliisena next explains various kinds of giat, tsrif^ and 
as is done in the Nyayaslitras and observes once more 
at the close that this subject is unworthy of tho atteniaon of 
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one -who lays claim to ‘ Let us remember, however, 

that Hetnacandra has devoted a section of his Prama^a— 
to the treatment of these very snbjects. 


Stanzas XI-XII: Criticism of Purva—Mim&rnsd. 
St. XI. 


The anthor next criticises the defence of as made by 
certain Yedists.* After quoting texts from Brahmana scrip- 
tures which prescribe Mallisena condemns it and pithily 

^ks: ^ST»a;P’ To say that 

and therefore is to condemn the Veda, 

and is, moreover, a contradiction in terms. He rejects the 
weak plea of the Vedists that though ordinarily a sin is 

not a sin when it is prescribed by the Veda. Mallisena has no 
difficulty in rejecting this plea as an outrage upon our sense 
of right and wrong. It may be said that just as the Jaioas 
make an exception in the case of the of insects, worms and 
reptiles which are unavoidably killed in the process of building 
a Jaina temple, so the Vedist makes an exception of the Vedic 
which involves Mallisena meets this plea by pointing 

out that the which takes place while bnilding a temple is 
unavoidable; moreover, the service which a Jaina temple 
rendere to the spiritual life of the community far outweighs 
the evil of the |^^|. The ig'^rT involved in a Vedic yajSa is not 
n^sary for obtaining ^ which, as the Br^hma^a scriptures 
admit, can be obtained by the practice of qif etc- The V'edists 
8SJJ etc.” « If this be so, hell will he a desert and 


* The context of fehe Stanzas and the latter part of the 

criticised is principally 

fo „ •«“ •>“’'» keW tl>« samo view in 

regard to sacrificial slaughters of animals I have naed tha 

word ^VriUt.” e.inoI„di„g both. Jos* ee thta j; apS: 
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iieaven an overpopulated city I Mallisena endorses the remark 
of the followers of the S4mkhyas 

who says 

1!? i 

?n:% 3T5:q^ II ’’ 

— Quoted in Mathara Vrtti f 

Besides, Mallisena points out that the Vedic promise of 

in such a case does not stand to reason and must be taken 
be false like many another rites in connection with marriage 
otc- Mallisena then quotes other dicta o£ Brahmana philo- 
Bophers such as those of the Vedantins who like the S^mkhyas 
3aa.ve condemned even for a MallisecLa condemns 

sa.lso the Sr^ddha ceremony which w'as a great occasion with 
iitio Vedist Brahmanas for slaughtering animals and eating 
animal food, 

Lastlys Mallisena takes up the scholastic problem whether 
fclae Veda is to be regarded as ‘ ’or * He says 

tHat language and its utterance can never be ‘ ’ and 

^very sentence has a certain ^ ’ which implies an author 

?i.i3.d is thus Secondly, the logic o£ Exception requires 

tbat exceptions should relate to the same matter to which the 
g’oneral rule is applied. Here, on the other hand, exceptions 
sBi.rc for the purpose of propitiating gods, guests and manes, 
whereas the general rule ( the prohibitory texts 

) is for avoiding sin and its consequences. Where is 
the necessity of propitiating them by ff^ETr when other methods 
aaro available ? The desire of in such a case is as foolish 
as 

# Kapila is well known as ( see S. K. St. 62 ). 

There is considerable affinity between S^mkhya and Jainism 
ciospite many important differences. 

t See Mathara Vrfeti, Sanikhya Siltras etc. on 
of the quotations here made by Mallisena seem to have 
Iboeu taken from Mathara Vrtti, 
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A short historical note on this subject may be ’adders 
There is no donbt that animal slaughter both for food and pro* 
pitiation of gods and manes was very common among ancient 
Aryans. At the same time from the evidence of the sermons 
of MahS>vira Svftmin and Gautama Buddha it is easy to see 
that einf^RT was also an ancient practice which they tried to 
revive. There is a famous passage in the Aitareya Br&hmaigia 
which clearly shows that a strong tendency in favour of 
must have set in long before its time. Had tbe passage been 
post—Buddhistio, even for a Vedio sacrifice would not 

have been complacently recommended in that Vedic work at 
a time when the preachings of Jainism and Buddhism were 
laying their axe at the root of Vedic practices- The Jfiana 
and Bhakti movements bad a large share in making the Vedio 
obsolete. Of this we have ample evidence in the MahS* 
bhd,rata and the ruling philosophy of the day, — theS^mkhya, — 
which was already in the field when Jainism and Buddhism 
came to be, preached. It should be borne in mind in this 
connection that what the two reformers condemned was not the 
whole of the Vedio religious life even in their day. Apart from 
the couplet which has been cited by Malligena as that of th e 
Samkhyas, there is a whole adhikarana in the S^mkhya SAtras, 
which though much later may well be supposed to record old 
Samkhya traditions — devoted to repudiation of altogether 
even from the Vedio sacrifice. 

The history of f^er and has passed through the 

following stages: 

1. First Stages When ftw was practised by the people 
- generally, both for food and for worship of gods and manes. 

2. Second Stage: W^hen it was discarded from food, but 
was retained in worship. This is easy to understand. For, while 
a secular practice can be easily changed, superstitions in which 
gods and ancestors are supposed to be involved die hard. 

3. Third Stage: When the moral sense of the people was 
BO far awakened by a deeper sense of religion — of Jnlina and 
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bbakii— ‘that it revolted against all forms of whether 

religions or secular. 

St, XXI. 

Nest, Hemacandra and his commentator examine the 
Pd.rva-Mimfi.ms^ theory ( that of the particular school of P. 
Mtm^insS. 'which was established by KumS.rila Bhatta ) regard- 
ing the nature of The problems raised therein are: (1) 

How do we know that we know?——!, o. how is knowledge 
itself known, that is, brought to consciousness ? (2) How do 

we know objects ? 

The Jaina holds that jffpr consciousness has this dual 
nature: (1) it reveals itself ( ) ^’^d (2) it reveals 

also the world of objects ( )• He thus rejects the 

view of Kumarila that jjrpr itself is known by a process of 
implication ( or ), being implied in the fact of 

of the object, which is its effect. With it he also rejects 
a similar theory of the “^rrs” ( the Nji,ya— Vai^esikas ) who 
regard 5gr»r as i. e. known by a further act of 

knowing directed upon the first fact of knowledge. 

The commentator could well have added that the Jaina view 
excludes also the idealistic position that knowledge does not 
disclose any external reality, ideas being the only nltimate 
reality of objects C flr3?[T5T5rr? )- I'or, this is the point of srq in 
the dvandva compound ) la the first line of the 

Stanza ( )• Hemacandra says that the 

doctrine of the self-revelation of ^fqr is a perfectly sound pro- 
position and yet some weak-kneed philosophers have succumbed 
to the criticism levelled against it by their opponents, — which 
they need not have done. 

As regards the main part of the substance of the Stanza — 
whether is self-revealed or alter-revealed — the commentator 
states and examines Kum^rila’s theory of and the 

implication of j^r^T in ^rraETT- The argument against the self- 
revelation theory is that “ sf 
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r%??T^’cNnit i ^ • ' 

*9r grfrSFJTP^i^WRr # Sfirinfl?r5*ir«?Rr ll” The reply to thai 
is based on the analogy of sr^ri which reveals itself, while 
revealing other objects also, and does not require to be 
revealed by another y^iq . The argument of the opponent 
which was based upon such analogies as those of sfS and 
■3?% is met by an appeal to experience and its irresistible 
authority ( ‘ )• Moreover, how could 

Kumurila assume that aT?rcTT was an obvious fact on which be 
could base his argument of implication ? What reason is 
there for assuming that is self-revealed any more than 

that SETFr is self-revealed ? In fact we are consoions o£ the 
self-revelation of sgrsT rather than that of There is one 

more important objection to meet: If sjriJT is ^?r i. e. 
is ST^sris?!, it is no more eTg»|;]% ( 

»3;m^!r*rw=’ )* The answer to that is made with the help of the 
daina theory of aspects or relativity of knowledge 
j ^^rTSjr^rr l on the analogy; 


Malligena winds np his examination of Bhatte’s complex 

theory of the knowledge by analysing it into three steps 
< ); — 

^ arising from contact with reality 


(2) Knowledge of the Reality ( ‘sj^sri^^Engi^’ ). 

(3) Knowledge that the Reality was known: deduction 

of the existence of knowledge ( ^r?:oT ) from that of the fruit 
of that knowledge ( ^ ) Tiz. the knownness ( ) of the 

Malliseua next turns his attack towards the NySya-Vaide- 
who puts forward his theory as follows: 

cha^.J^r’nf**^ * I” and meets the 

\ ^ ‘here is 

n for any further act of knowledge ( I%|rr5ir ); sf 
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%^»TST^55«?T I ^grrlr^ng;. i” 

In doing so lie points out; 

(1) That the is ‘^Tc5re?r!IPTr|:s’ ( This is a slip. It should 

bo really ^c!7f^c|-8^ — otherwise known as — in the old 

Brhhmapa logic ) since the above set forth can be met 

by a counter-srgjri'f as follows; I 

"With reference to the example, Mallisena 
makes an interesting remark regarding the Jaioa attitude 
towards the problem of the existence of God 

ST%f|f:” — otherwise the example 

would we fictitious. 

(2) That the is in the serving 

no purpose. 

(3) That it is as the argument 

g'T^ is applicable to things sr^- which are 

''r’cgwN^%q;’ and not to 5crm — ^ 

5?^^ '3# 5Ff>r5^ l” As regards the denial 

of the possibility of — on the ground that there is no 

demand for any further act of knowledge, Mallisena refuses 
to admit that it is possible to stop at any point after the 
regressus has begun. 

SStanzaiS Xlll-XI'y: Criticism of Veddnta. 

St. Xlll, 

From the Purva-Mimamsd, the critic next turns to 
XJttara-MimamsS. or Vedanta^ and there to that particular 
school of Vedanta which in the time of the author occupied 
the fore-gronad, and here again to that particular tenet of the 
school which has made it famous' — viz. iff^Tr^R- 

Hemacandra’s criticism of frPirsffHf is simple: (1) If TTfSTT 
is, there is no more a7%?T; for is one, and would ha- 

another, thus making two. (2) If irrar is not, how will there 
be this world, which it is sought to account for by assuming 
Hrirt? Moreover, to say that something is jn^fr — false— 
and that it setves to a<jcount for the world is a contradiction 
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in terms, For, tmless something exists how can it do th^ 
duty of acooonting for another thing ? 

Mallisena next proceeds to elaborate the critioisma The 
Veddntin^s argument, he sayS| runs thus: ^ 

1 5¥?fr3|3TT?r^^r?t * the world 

is unreal^ because it appears: that is to say, all phenomena, 
by the simple fact of their phenomenality, are mere appear^ 
ances. Mallisena now challenges the opponent to explain the 
meaning of 

(1) If it means absolute nonrexisience it is accepting the 
position of — which the Vedantin would not take 

up, lest it might expose him to the charge of being considered 
a {Buddhist). (2) If it means rms-take i, e. one thing 

appearing as another, it is ^qr#rcT?5qrf^> which too the Ad vaitins 
cannot adopt as it involves two reals — the thing which is 
mi&*ta^en and tbe thing as it is ^ 25 -taken. (3) If it means that 
it cannot be definitely characterised as either existent or non- 
existent ( ) — explanation may well be demanded as 

regards the meaning of this If 

srsqs it will involve or according as in 

is taken to be a or Again, if fq;;|C 5 r^yq^q=s 

how can such a world (syq^) be even talked about ? 
Moreover, it will be inconsistent with the hetu 
as means If only means 

that it does not really possess its own i# e* it is not what 
it appears to be, this is again f^CraJCpqyf^ ( See supra ). 

Besides, the whole argument is qi5q-^5q|f§f:ar* The Ved^ntiu 
now becomes desperate and argues as follows s The very fact of 
the world being is the reason for regarding it as a mere 

phenomenon^ and therefore unreaL According to this school of 

^ The philosophy of *Khyatis* is too intricate to be expo- 
unded in this short resume. The reader may therefore be 
referred to Kandle's valuable account of the ‘Khyatis" in his 
“ Indian Logic in the Early Schools pp. 59-76. 
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thought — partionlar School o£ j^^mkara Vedantina — is 
only a sensation in which what is revealed is the thing-inntselE 
and not its predicate ( ), and it is afterwards trans- 
formed into perception ( ) by the addition of an element 

( which falls outside the province of sr^a? ) whereby a definite 
character as against all other characters is predicated of the 
subject. This is what we call the world ( ). This added 

element is not based on Malligena syas that this is all 

wrong: is not merely sensation; it bears testimony to the 

existence ofc a certain character and exclusion of other charac- 
ters; besides this, it reveals the fact that the world consists of 
many things, every one of which possesses its own nature to 
the exclusion of every other nature. Moreover, the argument 
is «rg*nsTsriBtrr- Thus: *r 

I But you will say when one eiigiiT? is confronted by 
another there must be something to turn the balance. 

Very well here it is:-— If is to be taken as a reason 

for is f^r«*rT too. 

Adopting a somewhat different form of argument, Mallisena 
makes out a prima facie case for the Ved-^ntin on the grounds 
of and «Tpx>T 5 and afterwards attacks each one 

of them. The Vedantin’a argument, he says, would be briefly 
this: iTcSTS? only affirms, it does not deny ( 
sr ); that is to say, it affirms Reality and, there- 

fore, whatever involves exclusion — the world of objects each 
one of which is supposed to possess a certain nature as against 
a certain other nature — falls outside the domain of 
wi3*TI*r also supports the same veiw, and so does ( the 

Veda ) which, it is well known, affirms as the sole 

Reality. Malli?ei3,a rejects all these arguments as “ the out- 
pourings of a drunken man.” For, no man, in his senses, says 
M., would question that there is no affirmation which is not 
at the same time a negation ( exclusion ): the two are the 
positive and negative aspects of a singal Reality^ which are 
-presented together. Therefore the Ved&ntin’a argument which 
makes all Being one single reality, with nothing by its side 
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to be excluded, is contrary to all experience. In fact, all our 
experience bears witness to definite characters o£ things. All 
gnpr is determinate ( ) and things are many. 

St. XIV. 

The problem oEthe reality o£ one or many, which is involved 
in the Ved^ntin’s position discnssed under the preceding Stanza, 
presents itself in another form in this Stanza: What do words 
express — or ? — universal or particulars, one or 

many ? Some P. Mlm^msakas, the Advaita Vedantins and the 
Samkhyas are nniversalists, and some of them singulariste also; 
the Buddhistsareparticularistsandplnralists; and the Vai^esikas 
and NaijAyikas are both. According to the Jaina, they are all 
•partially right. The first group of thinkers look to the unity of 
substance or %5r5rsn?T^f5:W'T;’); the second 

confine their attention to its manifold modes or changes 
C ); the third considers both, but treats 

them as separate, self-sufficient realities ( ‘ %iTfR«IT3^r%^r: ’ )> 
Mallisena points out wherein each of them errs, what aspect 
each of them has ignored. The last school — that of the Nyfiya- 
Vaisesika — comes nearest to the Jaina position; yet it fails to 
appreciate the relativity of and — the Universal and 

the Particular, the One and the Many, 

Malh'sana remarks after detailing the three partial troths; 

i” rT?^*rr^i?5ifTTn7- 

?TT§vn^3I! I ^ n 

qsiT^ srrf^S^lT: 1 Not only do ?rr*rTP?T and 

both call for recognition, but they do so for recognition as 
relation i. e. as two aspects of a single reality. ( 

I ^^i^nirriTsqfw- 

u” ) 
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Like i.e. or Reality expressed by words, the 
(^TS^!) too is Incidentally, Malliseua proceeds to 

prove that or sotind is not a quality but a material substance 
< )• The five ^gs brought forward by the Vai^esikas to 

deny that it is a material substance are examined, and shown 
to be^^rw^a. They are: 1 2 

3 4 ^)5*T^^ireqn=frtr- 

1T^3rr«IT^» and 5 Jirrsrgor^qTgt* ( Fo*" explanation ofc these hetus 
and their answers sea Notes ). Mallisena next submits another 
explanation of the Stanza : A thing has a nature which is at 
once one and many. < ). All things 

possess a double nature of and srqTq (‘^gr^^Trqnri qrqpTRrr- 
For, if they were only vrrWj no nature could be 
denied, and one thing would be everything ( ‘qqrr??Tvirqrf*T^% 

y- I£ they were only srqrqf all things 
would have only a negative nature. The Jaina position is 
summed up in the formnla *%lriTf^?r q^qor srrf^fT 

and in the oft-quoted lines: 

^ q«t siTur? ^ ^fOT5 I 

^ igrsq ^1015 ^ qif ^OTf I 

vrrq: i 

mm: 5it«?r ^ szr: qqilr ^riq: se: w 

One statement made by Mallisena should be carefully 
noted; “sf ^ qq ^tsfr^r^q 

^ Tqtrqrqqirqr: ' u Thus, Jainism is not only 
a philosophy of mere Reconciliation, but of Reconciliation 
based on Relativity. 

The Buddhists in their zeal to make a thing even cq^qor 
affirm in effect that it is q^i^qur that is, they must 
deny the second half of our proposition viz. qq^qvr 
Thus, one thing could be anything and everything ( s 
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Stanza XY : Criticism of the SdinkhyoL, 


St. XV. 

In the S&mkhya system— 

(1) or ) has nothing to do with the 

knowledge o£ sr^s, to know things being regarded as a 
fnnotion oE is regarded as srs" being an evolate of 

and not a of or 5^. Here is a twofold offence 
against truth, says the critic: The function of 5^5^' should be 
to know, and 5^ should be a of 5^^ and not a product 
of 

(2) and other are said to have sprung from 
the subtle 5T5'??r^s viz. etc. 

This is quite contrary to what we observe, says MaiJisana, 
regarding their relation ; etc. are the ^^s or ^ors of the 

WWW® germs of the latter. 

( 3 ) and say the Sarhkhyas, do not really belong 
to 3:5^, he being ever free. 

Then why so much ado about and ? asks 

Malli^eQa. 


Malli^Qa first gives a summary of the Sllihkhya system by 
quoting from the S&thkhyakarikds, and shows that it has gone 
wrong in the matter of the points mentioned by Hemaeandra. 

(1) K does not know things, it surrenders its 

^y nature. All talk about or 5^ being reflected in 

and thereby enabling the to know is absurd. For 
only a material thing can bo reflected. ( Is this not taking the 
metaphor too literally ? ) 


The Simkhj. is afraid that if he attribates knowledge to 
ho wonld make him as mjn the principle of aotiyitT and 

wrthont same sort of activity and oonseqaeat ,ftww 

^r«rr,iitr-,“°* “. refloated, aadwithont 

partmg with its original aataro he cannot have 
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and iE he parts with it he cannot help being so far. 

The theory that is really free from activity and therefore 
from and yet appears to be subject to it on the analogy of 
a which receives its apparent colour from the 

which is lying near it is rejected by Mallise^a on the ground 
that here too the is subject to a real change of state, 

for it is only a — a transparent crystal — which tabes the 

reflection and not an opaque stone ( )- Mallisena thus 

disposes of the position of the S^mkhya declared in a text ^ of 
“Patafijali^’ ( or rather the commentary by Vyaaa from which 
the quotation is made ), in that of in regard to the 

theory of S'® formulated by Asuri in tbe same connection, 
and as formulated by "Vindhyav&sin also- 

ITote that as between Asuri and Vindhyavasin, Asuri 
speaks of tbe reflection of 5 ^ in like that of the moon 
in a sheet of water, the stirring of the water making the moon 
stir also, as it were. Vindhyavasin on the^ other hand speaks 
of the colouring of by like that of a pure wMte 
assuming the colour of the !5r'^ri:s*T which is near it. Thus, 
tbe two speak of two different reflections : while one speaks 
of the reflection of 5 ^ in the other that of gfe in 

“ The V 5 .da— Maharnava ” accordingly speaks of reciprocal 
reflections, and so does also Vijfianabhiksu, the last great 
exponent of Sa&khya philosophy. 

IVtalliseijia next deals with certain minor details of the 
Samkhya system. 

(^ 2 ) and and their opposites really 

belong to sflSirqC. Samkbya holds. 

(3) Further, « not a product of it is an 

attribute of «n5*5R: which gf|f, v?bioh is said to be srirePT* 


cannot produce. 

SIT^RI etc. are not a product of and it is 

surprising, says Malli?eqa. that the Samkhya who claims to be 
tbe foremost of those who believe m the absolute eternality of 
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things (as an advocate of consequent 

shonld speak o£ — apparently a type o£ eternal things— 

as a prodnot I 

(5) ^^5 etc. are regarded by the Samkhyas as 

But they are not. For, an is that which does what 

nothing else can do — a condition not fnlfilled by etc. 

(6) It is vain to think that there is no and no 

For, there is a real confusion of and which naakes 

our ^9^. 

Mallisena then deals with the three kinds oE 
mentioned in Samkhya works: (1) fTTlpfw^, (2) and 

(3) — *liat is, (1) that which consists in regarding sr^f^ 

as the highest ideal of worship like (2) that which consists 

in regarding the of snoh as ajgrs, and 

gf% as the objects of worship just like and (3) that which 
consists in practising the religion of ritnalism. !Mallisena points 
out they are all different kinds of canses which create what 
the Jaina calls Unless is real and not imaginary 

as the Samkhya wants us to believe, there is no sense in 
speaking of ^rtagr* 

(7) As regards the Samkhya idea of that it consists 

of the cessation of the activity of Malli^ena points out 

that the activity of can never cease, inasmuch as activity 

is her very nature. If can choose to retire from the stage 

like an actress she may also choose to return there some day 
and so cause once more ! really consists of the real 

exhaustion of all Karman* The Jaina conception of the nature 
of and his ^fraET is essentially the same as that of the 

Samkhya with this important difference, however, that while 
the Samkhja regards ^riW, and as erroneously 

connected with fbe Jaina regards them as its real states. 

Stn>ii2:a*s XYI — ^XlTIir: Criticism of Buddhism^ 

The authors nextcriticise Buddhism, particularly Buddhist 
Idealism, 
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St. XVI. 

I. The identity of swTor and (sr^f^), according to the 
Buddhist, does not bring an external object into touch with 
consciousness, as is generally supposed, or to be more accurate, 
it does not make ( external ) reality an object of ( internal ) 
knowledge ; what it does is, it defines consciousness, that is 
to say, it produces conditioned consciousness ; thus, nothing 
enters into consciousness from without, the act of knowing 
being nothing but consciousness in every part. 

This position is criticised on the following grounds: 

The relation between sriTF'r and is a causal relation — 
which implies that the two cannot be simultaneous, nor can 
the two be successive, each enduring for a single ksana only 
and leaving no trace behind, for causality is not possible under 
such conditions. Besides, the cansal relation is a relation and 
as such it implies two correlates, consciousness and something 
other than consciousness. Mallisena takes a passage from 
Bharmaktrii’s NySyabindu and its tikS by Dharmottara, as a 
representative text of this school of thought and criticises it 
on the ground that no such make-shift as the substitution of 

for as between and 

can succeed in doing away with the necessity of 
recognising two instead of one factor in the act of knowledge 

( •ar f^cqrlsRf^trw^nflrqrgc, ) 

The Jaina rejects at the same time the extreme dualism of the 
ITy&ya Vai^esika School — for the simple reason that sr q x oi and 

( sifqfq ) both belong to one and the same person, so that 
their unity in somehow cannot be denied altogether. 

Note that this hardly differs from the Buddhist’s 
qfiTT'fr ” except in that it would substitute 

for and reject absolute dualism even of the 

aspects which the Buddhist formula cannot wholly exclude. 

II. Another favourite doctrine of the Buddhists is their 
‘qr^^lfSfTq’ — tbe doctrine of Momentariness. The main ground 
on which it rests is that nothing can perish unless it is m tif* 
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nature to perish, which means that perishability is its natnre, 
and since the nature of a thing does not depend upon 
anything other than the thing itself, perishability amounts to 
actual perishing. As regards the apparent persistence of a 
thing ( e. g. ) in time, the Buddhists* explanation is that 
here similarity is mistaken for identity, nothing ( ) being 

existent for more than a single the seemingly persistent 

thing ( ) being nothing more than a series of perishing 

things ( ^is )- 

The doctrine of is rejected by the Jaina on the 

ground that it is one-sided, the aspect of permanence Q ') 
being as necessary as that of change, that is, prod action 
and destruction ( strt )• The former ( permanence ) belongs 
to jfsii and the latter ^ change ) to its q^qfs which are aspects 
of the same 3^. This doctrine of Permanence— cum'— Evanes- 
cence ( i. e. persistence and change ) has been criticised by tbe 
Buddhist as involving a contradiction, being as absurd as the 
statement that Bevadatia is at once living and dying ). But 
the Jaina sees no absurdity in such a proposition. According 
to him, while we are living we are also dying, for the ‘ petals 
of life ’ are falling away from us aU the while we are living. 

The argument advanced by the Buddhist philosopher 
Moksfikaragupta against the doctrine of Permanence in order 
to establish that of Momentariness falls flat on the Jaina, for 
it is welcome to him in so far as it proves one half of the 
whole truth in which he believes. 

lilt hfext IS criticised Buddhist Realism, according to 
^hioh the of is also a tenet of the Ny4ya*Vai^eslka 

school, but the special trouble of the Buddhist is due to his 
which makes the realistic position as difficult to 
maintain as the idealistic position which was discussed above. 
Moreover, says the Jaina, it is not true that the has to be 
real in order to be a of ^rPT, for there can be even 

when there is no real but only The -Buddhist 

may perhaps argue that the ^the revealer, ^rpr) 
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implies the ( the revealed, ^ ^ ) whieh 

is also the cause of its ( ^pr )* This argument is 

answered by citing the example of and ^ between whioh 
no causal relation exists although one is and the other 

Further, it is pointed out that the cause need not be 
reab it may be only ideal. For example, is not caused 

by but by ) and yet it is the very breath of 

Buddhist Realism is divided into two schools, that of 
^Presentationists’ and ^Representationists' ( 

respectively ), the latter being midway between Realism 
and Idealism. The former holds that ^rPT is produced by 
( )» the latter that it bears the form ( ) of 

The point of the realistic argument consists in this that 
unless the reality of were recognised as a cause of , 

anything would be the object of that 30rFT> and that all 
distinction between right and wrong knowledge would 
vanish. The critic dispenses with the causality in the and 
substitutes capacity in the^r^Tj by way of a rejoinder to the 
Realist. Moreover, lio sees no likeness ( ) between 

SjTfrT and ( e. g. the feeling of heat is not like heat in the 
fire }• Likeness, again, cannot account for epistemological 
relation: thus the reflection of the moon in the water does not 
apprehend the moon in the sky. 

Taking up the Second Half of the Stanza, Mallisepa 
attacks the school of Buddhist Idealism ( of the 

) which asserts that ideas ( gPTS ) ^"©als, 

there being no causal ( corresponding 
( 5rr4 ) world of external reality. It attacks the 

reality of the external world, discarding the problem of 
epistemology, i. e. of the theory of knowledge, as an imaginary 
bugbear, by subjecting it to a number of dilemmas, such a^ 
are the wholes identical with parts, that is, are the bodies 
nothing more than tlie constituting atoms, or are they some* 
thing over and above themj are they permanent or transitoryj 



is the obieot in consciousness or outside it etc. None of tbe 
critical .crctiny, with the reault that the 
belief in external world cannot be regarded as due to its 
external reality, but must be accounted for by the hypothesis 
of due to Siprtn ( nescience ). 


This is criticised as follows : 

This idealistic position which makes our belief in external 
xeality a huge mis-take involves the reality of something that 
is mis-taken, that is taken amiss, which strikes at the root ot 
this extreme Idealism. 

All knowledge is of something which is other tharr the 
knowledge itself and is the of that knowledge; it is a 

which is directed tovvards something which is other than 

the itself. 

(S) Atoms are real. That body is not separable from 
them is no reason why their reality should be questioned. 

Moreover, it possesses objective reality which is the same 
for all subjects. 

(4) The object is not the subject. The fact of self— con- 
sciousness implies that there is a reality other than the self 
from the consciousness of which the consoionsness of the self 
is distinguished. 


Moreover, an object possesses objective reality, whicli is 
the same for all subjects. 


(5) The s?3»n®r by which the non-existence of external 
reality is sought to be proved can have no value against the 
evidence of which decides the question in favour of its 

existence. 


(6) That SPI S'nd its are found together is an unwar- 
ranted assumption. 

(T) The two have distinct natures, e.g. one is experienced 
as in us, the other outside us; one is already there, which the 
otiier notes afterwards. 
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The last stanza and its commentary having dealt with the 
la'UT^JiT^r^ which was held by the Vaibh^sika in common with 
all the other schools of Buddhism, and also the half-hearted 
and. the extreme forms of Idealism ( ) which were 

propounded by the Sautrantifca and the Yog^oara schools, the 
critics next proceed to attack the of the Madhyamikas, 

generally understood to mean the doctrine of absolute and 
universal emptiness or void. It may bo noted here that 
tile doctrine attributed to the Md.dhyamika in the stanza 
quoted by Mallisena towards the close of his commentary 
on St. XVII makes a synonym of the Para-Brahman of 

tile S'^mkara Ved&ntins, and many a Mahayana hymn may be 
cited in which is glorified in language which the 

V’edfi.ntin employs with respect to his Para-Brahman. But 
this is really a confusion between and 

Mallisena, like all other critics of the has 

under-stood it as the doctrine of the Universal Void or 
Blmptiness. 

An obvious objection which is taken to this doctrine is 
that it leaves no ground even for itself to stand upon, its only 
logical position being dead S2le7ice ( “ ^35%^ 3^r. 

sf 3sf: 5g i WT 5 fr ^» Err»gnrqr )• Y©t it may be 

interesting to examine the argument which is advanced in 
its favour. The argument is a sophistical demonstration of 
the logical impossibility of the supposed reals, viz., srin^, 
sr^vr, !T*inir and This, says Malli^e^a, the Buddhist 

tries to prove in extenso in “ ” a work which is 

not now available, but which was, according to its author, as 
the title implies, ‘a lion that confounds the animals of Reality'. 

This postion is met by showing that 5r*n5 etc. are by no 
means impossible ; on the contrary they can be shown to be 
undeniably real. Tn fact, if it is to be worthy of 

H-— upanisad. 
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credence, must be supported by syqxur, which, however, will 
mean negation of 

St. XVIII. 

Next, we have a criticism of the Buddhist’s in 

its application to the problem of errsiT^. In the absence of an 
abiding says the critic, — 

(1) There can be no moral retribution in our life ( )• 

The Buddhist no doubt substitutes for the single a series 

of QititH S of which each preceding one is supposed to be 
connected with each succeeding one, and vice versa. But who 
connects them ? What is the synthesizing principle ? 

(2) Similarly, there is no room for Liberation )• 

For, if there is no who is to be liberated from the 

bondage of life ( ) ? The heap of errors which has to bo 

destroyed must belong to some one, to that very person who 
has been in bondage ( ). 

(3) Even such an ordinary psychological fact as 
memory— becomes impossible. 

■XLiXt. 

The doctrine next criticised is that of a kind of 

makeshift which is intended to do duty for the principle of 
permanence which the Buddhist denies. 

All Indian philosophers are firm believers in transmigra- 
tion of the soul, and the Buddhist who denies the existence 
of the soul and yet believes in transmigration has somehow to 
make it possible. This he does by adopting the theory of 
It is intended to account for the apparent continuity 
of our psychic experience not only in our present life but 
also of the past and the future. But the problem which 
he has to face is that of reconcUiation of with ^urw 

Hemacaudra and with him Mallisei^ia point out how the tai 

is hopeless. They put forward this trilemma: Are and 

(lit, a series of moments, that is, things conditioned 
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by moments) one or separate ( or neither one nor 

the other ( ) ?-~and they show how the Bnddhist 

doctrine breaks on the spearheads of this trivia. In the 
first case, nothing is gained by the addition of gr^RT- In the 
second case, it mnst either conform to the principle of 
or not- if it does, no gain; if it does not, the nniversality of 
the principle of sjonn^ is so far violated. In the third ease, 
the position becomes impossible; for it mnst be either the one 
C ) or the other ( ). There is only one escape from all 

these troubles and that is by taking shelter underneath the 
shady tree of the Jaina doctrine of i. e. ^r^-eum— 

As Hemaoandra graphically puts it, the birds that have flown 
away far across the wide sea without any hope of finding a 
resting place mast return to their home on the mast 

of the ship. 

In connection with this hypothesis — — Malli^epa 
generously points out how in this case the difference is 
merely verbal. He says : “ fl 5n%8araf 

i «ar 3T^5irqriT?iq#qRqifiq- 

'^is'qr^Efsq?^ i n 

qi^: Mallisena further shows 

how is not possible without a permanent something on 

which it should rest ( ” %q5[^q q q^rt^ffajif^qr qPE qw f 

). 

Stfbuza XX: Criticism of the Cdrvaka. 

St, XX. 

The two principles of the O^rvaka which are criticised are: 

(1) That sr^q^ is the only srqror; not even 

(2) That there is no soul, beyond the physical body, and 

consequently, there is no moral responsibility and no life 
after death ( )• 

1. The first is impugned on the following grounds : 
As a result of your doctrine, we cannot be aware of the mind 
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of other persons, as we have* ovi h»Uly no or tUraot 

experience of it. We cannot clasaify onr coKnitiona aa tTW**! 
and arsuTTwr < sf «w wf5rft?Tri^-^ifr?'T«r*Trsr 
^?q-?:^Tf5w1^*rfsrt ^rraw^^V^rr 5rrwp»*rTsrrj?fw*TK*ri5ri|»irtj4 
?5Syf^5 aiir*r^ I ) Moreover, wo should not for^ijef that we fall 
even a sjirriT on the strength of onr experienct* nioi 

generalisation from observed oases— that in to say, nnr holiof 
in the credibility of our senses rests on Inferenoe. 

2. The maierialistio view of the >«»nl is aondoittneti by M . 
with the help of a long passage q noted from ** OravyA* 
lamkdra ”, where it is shown that oonsoionsneas is not, thm 
product of aj^s ( sf oven tin ugly and < 1 . 

diseased body may hold a beaiitifitl and Iknallhy soul. 

Stanzas XXI-XXX: The Jniim lh>rtrim\ 

St. XXI : Mature of Reality: Ptuuntinenee ami f ha/iye. 

The authors assert here the tJaina dootrino of Hiwlity a» 
possessed of isretn^, sipf and as against those who ohsosaoii 
by the phenomena of the first two overlook the third, vi», the 
Buddhists, and also those who contrariwise, notioo only th« 
third and forget the first two, for example, the B'iimkara 
Ved&ntins. Recall here the pre-Baddhlstto schools noted in 
the Brahmajlllasatta, the Bternaliets { ) an«t 

the non-eternalists ( )» 

St, XXII : Reality, manyaided. 

The Jaina insistence upon the entirety or wholenese of 
truth has found expression in various forms. In the preceding 
stanm it was expressed as “ TOrr!?nr*r«ft«iI>Sfi Now, 

another proposition In which it is set forth is ” 

?R5na:” — Truth has numberless aapeots. 

St, XXIII: “Sapiabhaniyi'*, 

Next the author points out how one and the same thing 
may be viewed synthetically or anxlytioally as one or as mmu/ 

one substance or as many attributes or modes. This faot 
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has been expressed in the Famous ‘set of Seven Forms’— -the 
For a full statement of the seven forms see the 
text of the Sy^dvadamafljarl under St. XX£I and the Xotea 
thereon. 

St. XXIV : JVi? contradiction, of the so called opposites. 

The authors now explain how the synthesis of opposites 
recommended in the previous Stanza does not involve any 
contradiction, inasmuch as the opposites are conditioned by 
‘up^dhis’ and are relative to them. 

St* XXV : No contradiction — continued', application of the 
principle to certain problems of philosophy. 

The be it remembered, gives only the forma of 

the propositions. The principle has to be applied to actual 
problems of philosophy on which various schoolmen stand 
divided owing to their viewpoints being partial. The problems 
are: (1) Permanence versus Change; (_2) Universal versus 
Particular; (3) Expressible versus Inexpressible i. e. Positivism 
versus Trausceudentalism; (4^ Being versus Non-being, or 
Real versus Unreal. 

St- XXVI : Criticism of the absolutely eternal and the 

absolutely transitory. 

Of these the author takes up the first, viz.. Permanence 
versus Change or the Eternal versus the Transitory, and shows 
how the arguments of the two sides destroy each other, 
■with the result that the doctrine of Syadvada emerges from 
their mutual conflict- Compare here Kant’s philosophy of 
antinomies. 

St. XXVil ! Criticism of Absolutism continued. 

Absolutists cannot solve the problems of ), 

5u?r-qT’?» and. 

St, XXVIII : DurnayOi Naya, and Pramdna. 

The author next refers to the Jaina philosophy of 
if?; and srriT»>T. (1) is the mis-take of partial truth for the 
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whole truth, to the eselusioa of the latter. (3) tfija are the 
statements of partial trnths, withont the recognition that they 
are only partial; and (3) sruncr is the whole truth. The 
commentator here sets forth the famous doctrine of the sp^fs. 

The doctrine of snr or Relativity of Knowledge is the 
most remarkable contribution of Jainism to Philosophy. It 
means that Reality is conveyed ( from ^sri" ) to the mind 
differently ffom different points of view, or to take it from 
the other end, the mind approaches Reality differently from 
different points of view. A very naeful and fnndamental 
division of which is made is that into (1) sj?! 

and (2) q?franre?r(^)^ Sfai, i- e. (1) that which regards or 
substance and (2) that which regards or modes. The siq^s 
are also divided into five, six or seven kinds. Of these seven 
the first four are er^q'q's and the last three ^^q^s, or to adopt 
the fundamental divisions of ^sq and qtftq, the first three are 
and the last four qq^Rrf^^. These are; 

(1) tqq — ( variously derived ) which notes both the 
universal and the particular; 

(2) qq? — which notes the universal only ; 

(3) — the point of view of daily life, which does 
not penetrate below the surface of things ; 

C^) confines itself to the present, and takes 

note of actual phenomena~“the attributes or changes occurring 
in a substance and not the substance itself. 

qsq— “which pays attention to the character of the 
world. This, while it distinguishes between the different 
connotations of words, does not do so in regard to their 
denotation. • 

(6) qqnT^5““This qq goes further in the direction of 
attaching much importance to the form of the word. It makes 
distinctions of things corresponding to the etymologies of the 
words. Thus no two synonyms denote the same thing. 
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5r«i takes the word as signifying an object 
while it possesses the connoted by the etymology. 

The Jaina observes that the Naiy4yika and the Vai^esika 
systems are cases of so far as they recognise both the 

universal ( ) and the particular ( )• The Tedlinta 

and the SS,mkhya are cases of the former because it 

merges all particulars in the universal ^a^, and the latter in 
so far as it represents an attempt at marshalling particulars 
under certain general concepts, and regarding the former 
as forms of the latter, the effect being contained in the cause. 
The C&rv&ka’s way of looking at things is that of The 

Buddhists follow inasmuch as they accept phenomena 

and deny the nonmenon;and the grammarians are by the very 
nature of their profession inclined towards etc. 

It is obvious tbat the whole set of seven Nayas conld not 
have come into existence all at once. As a matter of fact, 
they represent a gradual growth as is a apparent from the 
number of snis recognised at different times ( see Notes ) and 
also from their varying importance. 

See the test of the Sy^vadamafLjari on this Stanza and 
Notes for fuller account. 

St. XXIX s The number of Souls. 

The souls are divisible into six kinds but their number 
is endless. 

St. XXX : The doctrine of the SydAcdda^ aU contprehenMve 

and impaHial. 

The teaching of the Master is important and all— com- 
prehensive. He has hardly to attack any of the other systems, 
as those systems quarrel inter se and destroy each other. In 
other words, the Jaina philosophy emerges as the whole truth 
from the mutual conflicts of the several schools. For details 
see the Text, Notes and Supplementary Notes with Appendices. 

This note presupposes the existence of the schools. If 
so, it only points to a late date of the Jaina point of view 
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as compared with that of the other schools between which it 
mediates. 

Stanzas XXXI-XXXII : Conclusion. 

St. XXXI— XXXII: Praise of the Lord Mahavira. 

The Dvatrimsika closes as it began with the panegyric of 
the Ttrthamkara, 

V. AN estimate OE THE WORK. 

From this short summary of the contents the reader will 
see what a wide range of philosophical topics has been covered 
in this work. None of the rival sytems has been examined in 
its entirety, but only those tenets have been selected for 
criticism from each of the schools in which the Jaina is really 
interested, and these are some of the greatest problems of 
religion and philosophy, such as the problems of the universal 
and the particular, the permanent and the changing, God , the 
one, omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient maker of the 
world, the sanctity of all life, the state of the liberated souls, 
the theory of knowledge, the nature of Reality etc. The 
6:»mii»tion, moreover, is not in the nature of irresponsible 
criticism ( vitanda ), but care has been taken to present the 
Jaina view on each of the points that has been considered; and, 
in conclusion, a (dear statement has been made of the daim 
doc^ne of Naya and Syidvfida— in one phrase, of the Rela- 
tivity of Knowledge which is determined by the point of view 
from whidh Reality is approached. For this great achieve- 
ment it is difficult to apportion credit between BLemacandra, 

the author of the Anyayogavyavaccheda-Dvatrimsika, and 
Mall^Va, the writer of the Syadvadamsfijari. The former is 
a genuine devotional lyric, pulsating with reverence for the 
Master, and is at the same tine a review of some of the tenets 
of the rival schools on which the Jaina sees reason to differ. 
Devotion and thought are here haphily blended together in one 
whole, and are expressed in such noble and dignified language 
that It deserves to rank as a piece of literature no less than that 
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of philosophy. To MalHsena belongs the credit of construct- 
iog a systematic work out of the brief critical remarks which 
Hemacandra throws out at random. His knowledge of the 
different systems, however, is not equally deep. In some of 
the systems such as the Nyaya-Vaisesika he is evidently well 
read, while of others such as the Vedanta he has touched only 
the fringe. But on the whole, he has conducted the examina- 
tion of the different systems with knowledge and mastery of 
detail, and that too, in a wonderfully lucid style, which lifts 
his work from the position of a mere parasitical commentary 
to that of an original work of independent value. 
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^l^w®RCmiwr^rf^’jfi%5=q‘^?[rqrTmr5i'T^»rT|Crw^8fr~ 
20 5fTwsf^w3fRkmfTt5R^5’Tr^R^mf^r%(^q?[rR<T^^ f^- 

5f^mwr^fTRT^g[rR^R5«T^'5ir^?RWR 5TRf^- 
i%gr®rrrtT5TRT^r^#ifwf^f f«T# f%aR i ^ sr^rq- 

25§rif^^^: flT^r'r^^rR^^ 

^:%^srr^qT%3[f^^q^^r=£rF: qjf%'Rqa[T#f^q^«»rqT5[<jr;r 

3TiT?^T%^r?THrfT^^q- 

5rr%^^ II ? II 

^ ?ftq|iIR ^^^i T%qTHqRt I f%- 

I ^?Tqq^qit% fqr%g wl5[5q^qkf^qq?|- 
30^^ f^irr^T 

f%fTTO[^ 1 gfTORT ^m^T€r^^qrrr%q7F?Tr ^ ^r- 
q^rr i w^rr^r^r: q^rf^q^qj 

^qisiTq^q’^^Rr q^ ^ giqf i qqnrq^^ 

II 
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sTf^qrf^rTn [ rT5rr?p=crf^^r5Tr%«T^5T ^JT^rTs %5r^- 

40^mS[I^^qf%^^T5crsTO!q^VTaT^rir^5TTT%^=Er{ 1 

tq%^TfPR«TT%>q^f%#^^Ti^f^q>Tq5nqq;f?rf^TOqT~ 

f^lTWqT[qTtirTq?fr?i;5fT^?g?Tj ii 

n^i^^qrgr I ^TqRq^ f%^r?^^fqfT?Ttq^qr3qq%t \\ ^#r- 
45 *5^% i f ^^qm5^rR:qRq:itqciTq5qq^#?Rrq3[fl[ i tf^r 

iTT^^f q:«rht q^4 \ 

11 

i ^ %^w^qn I %qT 

50 3[§^f^ u 

^tqitq%q?4wT0t^qT^^'cTtqfT?!?q^ ii ^ t %f^qT^q- 

fq ^3[H'*iiq»TqR \ =q — 

m m m ^ q^iq^ \ 

CR^^rqf^iTR 5=r{ (I 

nm — w^qi3[5gT?T»T?T m^^^^ fq=qT#^Tw ( 
qq!**! T^riqf^q^ ii 
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I f^fT?rT?T5c4 f^^TT 

60 % qrij !;r(OT^ ^ iffiJTf | 

% II 

— Kjr^ ^?f ^g* 

%5T ^ITJ I 

^T^Ti Ht«IT ?gT 

65 m^x ^«rr ?g: li 

^ II 

oqfi|^n%^5r?^5r il ^ i ^f^- 

isp^m^m^ m ti 

I ^ I q^TftS- 

^ ^4=^5T 

751^ u I ^f%^T ^ ST^T#- 

^Rfq ^»Rf^ ^ f^%^^5rr%Tr ir’T^^TTT^r’S? 

qq mmi li 

^ qTqi5q%^RqTq'qq^»q 

8Q^siq=^c[Tq «Ttq#*iRfqc% fq%«qq^qf^ fq^q<q^qc(qT 
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=^q5qrT ^€rR 11 

^^5rR?rT’?'Tf%J II |f^ I 

%q^T?rRTIir^^R^ft^TJTT‘^ ^q^TRWt 
?^t'®rql[iR^(*Tf^'iTf^3'*T^^R^Tr%^r^’T'’'^^ f^^nqR \^- 

90 I I 

f 1% I srqt^f^^^R^T 'q ?^?i?fR5[qT- 

^TRfR^^ I ^T %^TqT^^ % ^5qiHTt I ^^IT^RT* 
==«TR«ffqis^Rqt I %1 qwRR^ 

95 I |R =q 

%^i I ^qqiqfRR fwir- 

qoxq; I ^qqqiRtq ^^^\^ 

^sRRqqM %'?T^T«IR^^^T9ST5? qqqf 
^xm qjTW 

=q qqRRT^ qffq^?irTRT13^^n'^I%^^??TWqT f^^” 
loser^s^q^ irmR^i; ii 
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s?Tf^nT% I ^ JSft^^- 

^fT?J==?IT%T^q: I 
'^^*^|qqT 3r|iTR^(^ I ?7?nq 
iio^nT5Tf^^^f:#i^qx?T?Fcr^ m^\4 

\ =^ aflR#*!T5Tf^%qTr?risT?^=^5^^F?i^V 

^?^5rT?i5^%T5r?^«rf^ ’T^r- 

ii5?g[T%R?t n 

5^3 mx ^?r5iT«r^^Rf^^R 

qg[T^?rT^ q^q^iR i ^#qT^^ i\ 

12© ff^ I ^^Tfq I m^- 

qRRT '^’CRsrif^ ^qRRig; i ^ t^q ii^q??ffr^?r- 
f%qqrrr^fqf%gr iri^^ ’gc^ 

ir^R<Tf^fqq«r?rTwqTJ ^qq^T^q^f^Tgi i 

I HTqr?qq’qr5iiq^^?fr^f^%^^aTfar 

125 ^^’5q%R^TqwR^%^iqe^frf^rTqpq ’^iRr%%n 
?T«TT ^ f^5Tq?r 

f%qj 1 ^ 'qif^q^’qf^?f^q?n li ^qn qf^ qqrni^^q^ 
I ft qRf%rr ^=3q% I qq 
1154 ^gqRii5q^ 1 sq q^T^f^^Nrrf^q^qqiqr 
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135 ^ ^§r^qm q?- 

^n^qtqRTfqqqtrq^q^ ^fq fq^^*i^qqqT# ^ 
ftfq»g( I qq frrcq^qmft fttcqq^^^ i qr 

l%%qaTqft sqr^qq^ H 

140 fr% qqqqqrqt u ? n 

^qt q qTq^q^q^q^qif^fq; q^q q ^qW 
<TqqT'^q:ftqqq^TqTqf%5CT%q qqTqimqsqq#^: i 

q^ qqqqt qqTqftqqq^iq’^qqq^^^^qiqqqq qiqtosfq- 
^ I qqj ^5i%qrT^r%qqg^Tf%t%q?rq’^^^3;r^’a'^ 

s^^qq’^^qrft^r^ C[qft%q%q qm'^qRqqif^qrqqr- 
— 

3?q ^T«r crq ^^qrq 
goTFcftv^Ts I 

fir^TTi^t T%g q«rT^qr^- 

a ^ w 

^ qfq ^q ^m^ qq? qq s^Trcftw qqrqqrq- 
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25sii^^f s?f^^m?Tf ^f^«i^f% fk^^- 

^T m ^T m i 

^nf^rqs^ ftqr 'mm a 


so|f% 1 OT'q ^ qT^qrg^qj — 

?r ^^f^ fl^r^rq^r^ i 
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\ ^qq fl% ?rf ft qjqq 





[ ir. 29- 


1^3 

I I ^i?!%3?i^ii%^r5f: i 

5TOf^J I ^I’^r i % 

t ^ WTT f r% 1 

^T^5?Tf^i^TRHT*Ti?qf%t^ppqf %4 srCrf^- 
15 *TN’jfl4 ^T 

% ci«ft^rt I f4 ’T^isT%- 

^sr?T '5T?T?Tf5^ \ ^mft » 

20?^rTW \ ^ ^rCT^f^5TTCRW 

^t; i ^ =q^ w ^wixm- 

^{^Rmx I f^%qraTftir^mqTiqq%t i 

25q^wHWTK3[ ^qtTi^5qq^?aT*nqq59fwr^ 1 ^m'i’nwfq 

^ ^q5fq^tqf??r^?^q>5q5T q^r*TR»?q- 

I n 

^TqT«'qf%^qqT» qqRSfqqf^qqrqr ^^*’ 

qr^i sqqqqrf^f^Prs^gq* ^q^Rfrqrt 





iv. S0-]_ 



srmn^^^jfr'Tf^RT^i^r i f% sr*?*?!" 

^^?crj I TOcJf^^wT^ } ’iff 

|?q%5T « 

fc*TTf 1 ^cr?TR*T^T^f^ I iir 

'ftj ^ s|f»f\sjiTtqw^4 ^=^^1 1 

40 I mt 

if %^q: qi:#q q;T%#T i q^q l citqjFtf- 

%a[Tf^qw^ I) 

^ ^^\^^% ^qT^%%q=!Tr%f?cff%^?% 
qrq qqjq^^f^qqqiir%5qTif%’^q i 

45q3iT?qrq% 'qFq^’C^fH^qef*: wqf^fq^qsqqfRfWT- 
1 5qmr5^%%^qitqqi^q%q q^^qt qqmq 
q^J I 5^^qif%#qf^q% i ^q 

qq qqr qTf^qf ^^q%qqrqfq?fTqtqqf^sq^% i # 
UJqqtf^qq q^fR5^q?qqq qf^qtyqfqt q^^fq-^ 
5oq%q q|frqq?5^q qgt qiiffif^qf^ q q’^qf^ 

qqimqfq^ il 

ffq f=qTq; n » ii 



13 ] 




r V. 19- 


II H 11 

^T5[r4 I 5;f|3%if \ I 

?r^sTt I ^q^q s[5qq^mTtqq:tqmf^ 

5^5 I =q qrqqjg^qt — ^^qi^qw^qci eg; 

I ^q^qeiqfq m* J f%lrq*q?r\’q f^qw-^qi- 
i[r^l3[l5Tf%wf^ I ^5qTf^?^o^??qeqrT-?!#ig^q: I ^qf- 
g[(^s^q;i?qqT^j 1 f^tqrl^tqseeqiqqwq^qjq^fq^qqq 
eiq^ I i^c qqiqi ^! 

1 0 55qrTsrT^5^T^T^^J^ I ^ e^qf§?4 

?5rT^f% eqV* 

qtet eqTqfff^qTqf^ fq^f^R !^^q;a2% ^qisriq- 

qqreq'^qfTqgqf q^T^T qif^qfrqf^q ^1^1% qqr 
;^o(;^q5qfq^q?fT^q’qq%? H 
15 ^qq^ffTT eq^qqfq^q^qq ^ qnqii^q^ q^ 
tirf^ f^Rqqpqw qffq!ifi%?qqqfq qiq^q qf^^q^reg; i 

f**s, ^ 

eq fl qiqi §^°qTf%q>qqTq^qr R^qt? qqiqqq^Frqr- 
i qw^Fqff^^qqqi qqiq^q 

qTqf^rqrf^tq^qsqq^qiqq fl^qrqf'^q^ n qqjfl i q^q- 





V. 20 - ] 




q^qFci5c*Tmi^«r'^TT^ 

%^!%?rrr%??irt i isc^§cs^^'r^^rsrf^«r^t^r%^r^ r ^ t- 

=qT5r^r 

1 H W5irf ?a;^f^^^q5T?i5r^«Tr- 

25^i«»ErTq?itiT5Tfr^^F^^^ f%5Tgg; i %i 
^T^jfTqr^ s?tft?!?^Tg; i ^ ^ i 

I ^ m** i II 

I ^^^T|r!TrRT%w?f^«Jirf^ i 

f%57T ?rTW«qi% 

I Rf%^?^T^rsrRT^ i ^«jtis=^«Tr 
fTc!%wr^qirf^ ^f«Ti^?rTqi:^mT ^r^T^Tq^sctsTr: i *?- 
^q^53[i^5 II 

sR?q% I ?#?r!^q#sT?r^sfq‘^- 
S5^r(^ I RRf^i'R5T^R«rsTi%^f^?^*ri^^’5’T«5- 

f^i^*TST?rT^R^^RqFf^5[sqsTr%’RrmR^RI^r% 

mf^ ^Cr- 

qf^qrf^ i i ^r ^ 

totjr: qf^<qq5=?f i 5g:^T5Tt 

4oci=?r?^q#5rn^qr ^^s^qiT^qf5[qjtq^qtiq i 

sit qlt^’TRqT^q^q^q- 

qn^qR: I ?fi( fwRi^q; qCrqJ I f^qf’qr- 

qR^t^ ^R^qqWtm^f^?! r?qmqRT- 
?q^(tqR!=w^ f^qi^rq ^ ({ 



15] 


[ V. 68- 

45 \ mX- 

^^Rr^«TT^??r55; f i =^mTi:^T 

^’jTt i ?r«rr ^igx — f| 

^^TO3ff ^I^^Rf^qr^^^'Tl^’JTT'Tn'?^! f^Si'^^- 

I ^qqsri^T^q^sq^qT- 
SS^qq^f^^^qqqi^qrff^qj^iij^ [ qqj ^ q^-^q- 

f%rq^^»TiiT=q^% 

\ qq'Rq^ q5^qj%?^l??Tsqtqr^ i ?r^rqT3i4 

qf^?qfqi% qqq^? 

eoqsqiq^qt^ 1 qf| ^^T^qi^- 

3[54 q^T^f%5^ qqtqi s^sqqPrrq: i 
fT qiqi %?T f%^qT tm qt^5f qt a 

\ ^ ^(1^x4 q §(5q^ I ^TT^qqqrqf^ qat- 
esqiM q2Tq»Tqr^f% -qqfRqf^^TTqJT??r^q f%?rTf^cq?qq[ i 

^^x qsrqqq q^qtqjpq q?r q^rqir- 
qrfqf^ ’s^q^: i q ^rq^iq^ite^qT^qm^q i qqqr- 
%w^xf^ i^?qr4^rt^g; i qq^ f| 





V. 69- ] 


[ Hi 


70R^^qf^in®iq??ri?^f^q^4 st- 

tfxT§:srf|4^% =q 5qfqq:^?rTqf^«Tt!^^ 
mi^t I ^?r^Tq?qf4^q^s?iq4lfq i ?r4Ts- 
\ f^tqTi4?^tq sqtwt ii 

75 =^qT4iqr fl Fr?q^rf4^q4q qq?irj i ?fqr 
^Tf#-Mq: m^^^ ^w* qf^^iT^t ^wwrq^^rr- 
5^qt I qft \ ’q^qR’JTT^i i 

5 w<qqf^'qj4ts?TF!cf^^s \ 
q^q??!^ q^qr qq:i qqqR^F qlqiqqr- 

80 fl^r^rqqr^^qqiq^q i ^qrqqqT^^q 

fttqr qqqrqqr^^qqfqwq i qSqRqrq^ qq i 
qqi^mqiqqmqRtq^qTqRqrqqFqqf^ i #4 fqi%q{ 
qf^qrqr qf^*q: i qq^^sqtq^qr^ qi4«qr i 

^ q % q’F’lqqi'qf^^q^qq f^^qr: I qqT#tqmf%- 
ssqrql^qqtqq: i ^^qiqq^f^fq (i 

^qq U qq ^q- 

qrqtqf qi^qqqroqri^qrf^^ fq^qqq ^^^ 

qs(Tqq3T^qfq?4q4q |?qqqjf%qTrq «q^q% I f?q f| 

l#qqT^qi%t I qq^ql^q^ q^5f4 ^qTf44qR?q?qTfq 
soq^qqqqqqqrt %qqqr%5^q qq=#qRr i^q? fT% 
q^qtq I ^qilTflqqt qq?qqrq?5imq- 

f^^i^qf q^Tqrt q^^qq^[qiqqq'!f4 qrq^ ii 



17 ] 




E V. n’t- 


^ *T5Ttr*n^'rf^rf^ TOT%^f 

f^cqTT%^qc^r^qTrqi^ \ ^ qqr^^qj^S — m 5 f|f%WT 

^tqrf^tqr =q i q q;T?r^^«TT tqPr^T i 

^ =qiq qF?T^q?r%sqw’qf^qq§Eqr%3[T%qrTtqq5^ 

qT=^?T^ I ^fT^^qNrq5rp:q5qff^T^Tg^ I 

qqqqrfl^qqlf^ i 3TTqjT%f^ ^^mf^^qr^rq^T^- 
f^^q^q l^qr qf^q^i^q i qqi =q ^ qqn — ^sorsEq^F'jRq- 
qqqr?H^qf%^T*!r ffq f^^qrr^cqq^^r: #qf^rq?[ i 
qqn WTf^qqq^ n 

105 q^qqiqrq ^ qiqwqil^?^ ^q^qrqg: ii q’E^q’- 
^qiqq^^iqTqjTRtq i q%FqT%cqTf%^^^§ 

q2% II ^q=^iqT3tq^q^w f| l qjq^- 
tor f ^ ^q'q qr i 3T?qt?q5qq^irq-^qT'qT 

qqiTO^q^^’qqr^ n qq q qrqto'q i e f| qq^sq^c- 
iio^rtol: ^qr: qqqtorqnr^ qq ^m ^qr^ i 
qrqq^^q qq^tqrtor^ i qiT^^rWT qr ^q^iqe^qfaJ i 
^qqffq q'qrHf qrif^qrqqqTq q qq^ ^^qtfq q qfl 

q^q qrq^q^ i ^q^q^q;Tf^qfq^q^?qR i qr^^qqqq- 
yqrqtq; I q %q ^iqjrf^qrs^?^q?% ^iqqq qf- 

ii6^TR^q^t^q>Tq^Tqq?frq ^fq q^ qf^^ q qi^seq#: 
qq^ qr i qqq%^ f% qiqjrto^^qqq'^qtf^ qi-qqq^ 
q iqq^fq qsqfq i qq qqqNrf^ ^qf^qr- 



V. 1 1 8 - 3 




[ 18 

^ ?r ^T I ?rf| 

i2o%%?PT !icrf^KTf^R?fRr^sTTr%^ f% ^ ^'^^‘ 

I ?if| t^q^r^tspmt 

f^r ^r IT% I ^ I 

lf% 1 

r^%J I ^ ^ ^ I f% ?r 

5cTc^*^WTTr^Rf»Tf^ ^ 

fiffir: I ^ rfT^^^ir: I s(sq%l:q i 

SR T%^m ^ I 5rrf^ 

^!=«rt i f$rq’?r- 

i8o?f^P«r5EN^ ^jRr- 

^^T^^F^Tsq: I ^«rT ^ 

I ^arro^ ^*r^R 

>in^t II I 

135 qr ir^ ^w* 

^?Trf^ JTi^frT^ I ^r 1 5r«nf^ f% 

I ai^T’i^rcrT^ \ sT^?t:af ?q4^qr- 

i40R5?Tn:?R#i^^rf^ I ^4^r^Tf^4 ^ 

R5?Tr^ ^ I |i% %^TRf%?rq^r 

11 



I f| ^RK^T^5a7Tf^%- 

mt I 5T I 

qt ^ ^ 4t i 

150 ?r ^^T^5#[sfTT^iin^?fTf^I U 

^ ^ W?ITO«TT J ^^T- 

I ^ 5T 5ctR ^^iPf^t 

J ?lft ’EWT?|t U 

iss^qTfl^’JTT 

'SI?t% 5{T?TT^W%^ 1 %^f 

I f%f^- 

leoqtqiTf^t 1 < 

^qrt^cC » ®r^ ^ ^q^^qr^^r^riq; ^ ^qirTt- 

i65^#fq^Tf^=TT 1 3i!«T 

5n==rTq>T^f'*TT q:«ritqf%f^ ^q^sqr# 



V. 168- 3 [ 20 

iTo-JETR^w^^nr#!^ a 

sifq^^gT%f sqr^g[% | 

qrKtf^ rf ;c«I^qi u 


i75^T^qriq%f^!f%q’Ttel^^3?T I ^ 

q??fR^R^?i#f^wai?5ng; \ R%5^wra:i 
^T ^ — 


^ TO ^T^’qf ^r’Ti[qTc«rqit ! 
tW^TR n II 



TOWWimTOPr?qTf^f^:^^r'qT5W5^j i 




^ ^ q^T’sqf^^qr^j q^Tl^ q;T^p?!^q^«rr|^- 

185 R ipq^ TOl% ^^TOTOq^^Tr^TJ 

RxTTO qqrf^tq^r^sTO^ 

qmwt fi% ?Tf^T?TO^r 

RT^qq^ I TOfq 'q qaqTORTTOnf^ ^ f^^^qr- 

f^Tcq^ I ^oftfq q ^1 qf^r ^sEi^jqrscsqr??- 

m^^sqRq^ 11 |f^ qa^T^j It ^ II 




21 3 [ vi. 19- 

fITT: ^3- 

^ ii ^ ii 

5f%^% II % sTtrm^F^ I nf ff^s[- 

I I «T?r^^T€ cr=^?^# rni 

qsj [ %g[;?5; \ W^m=^«rT I I ^2^ f |^- 

^ ^T% II 

5T '^T^'|T%^ tl? I ^^^^^R'JTSR^n- 

io5i5q^mf%rr*rT ^r i ^TR??^qR:T- 

f^rX^I ^r I I 5ITN ^T^TOTT- 

gRg: 1 5Tt^^T5^Rr«TfiT^Ti%f^§^i=4?f?^^irfwqTT^^tqTg;ii 

?nf^ J^qj^ox^qt I tr?JTT^qFSR?TfggT^?r^»T#STt^g*TRt^T- 

I ^ ^ ^ w'^ 

^4! sTfT^tssTfxcfT ^rsf^i:T%f: i?r ^r^st^r: 
^TOTxf^f^sxHWTg; I ^^xm^ ^ mx^ ^ 
x^ ^fx^^ I ^Rrx: ^^ix5?rfx^?^ i 

WRXl^^ II 



20 


vi. 20-3 


[22 


qwt^ II 

qqr ^ ?i#q fT% i nlq q=sgr^fxT% i i 

Soq^q f| q^f^qq^?[rqf^# ^qqq^I'^qf f^sqqqFwi-- 
fqq^T^f^qkt qqrqmfqT^qqf^j i ti^r? 

q#Ti?l II q=s3fq ^fq; ^mt \ 

q^qf t irrqTql: ^ qqqrq; 1 5q|fcqTqi% f| 

qTqTq^qr?Tqf^TftqT^qqq^?qT%;T ^qi^ II 
30 qqr ^ ^q^: ^qq^J I qq:^TI%qt 

f Rqn^qTqqHq#?qTci: I qqt qtrEq;— 

f ’q^'^ q^g; ^qft qr ^q^rqq qr I 
'Sf'^Wsqqr^qq: || 

5 qqs^q^f^qqr i^Frqj^^qsqTqrqTq^ft'- 
35*TOqTqf%: n 


40 


qqr^ H f%tq fi% | ^qq|qt5^q?lfNl:qr^qj l 
lrf»f?qtq q^qrqqqr ^q^tqqn^* i 

qrqj ^qqrqf^^ ^qq: i qa^rq^^^qjqf^ 

H qr ^qrg^ | f^^q^fqf q^q’^'ani 

Rsqqqr^ i ^rf^^q^qw^qrqqq^'q^’q qqsqq^ i 
q^qxf^ f^t^f^qtqqwqqTqrqqqw^^arfiifq n 


^q^tq I Ri^^ M'qf^f^ q^m'hn%^q^^r% 

W^^qqi^qq^sqf^I^ q^ |gtqqT^ tl ^ 



[ vi. 69- 


^?T3?1T rr ^ f^l^?TTi 

TOt%5T I \ ^qf qrqr- 

teTq^r^T?nq[ i ^qt i ^qifqqL ^ ^T^sjrr^q* j q ^?3T?rqn » 
q5[f^r^%3?rTqf i%-5qqT^q?q^q^i€qq qTifq^^qfq- 
5o%q^ q^qsR q^ssc^fqiqq^qTq^qTTqqTqqHqjR 
^Rj i rT^rr %q^q nf^ qq:f?ci \ ^ ^ 

qrqhTqL e ^s? \ tqfq^qqjqqq^^rK^^q^e^s^- 

q^^i%5: q^q^^qiqqiqwq’^qq^^ft^qq- 
f|q't4 f|^q^?irqir# ^q?q% j ^qrqrqqRrq^ i 
ssTCTJRrRfqtVr ^q5^^q^!^Tq*rt^Tqif qq \W' 
HTfT'qqrqfe qqif^ %q %qrf^^fqqf^qjii^qqTq^*fqTl- 
T%Rqqf =^f^^qqr q qf^q% i 
^cqqt^jq^qiq i ^ qrrq^qq! qt^i^f^ q^i'q — 
qq% ft qqT% ^qjf^q^ifqq ^f^qq^qqr f%qf^q 
eoi^gqqqrOT: i g^qqqqq^fq m%qrftq qfiqqqqT^ 
8Tq«i^q^ ^qqsq^q ffq i q^^q^qr q%qr qqqr- 
q^^T^q: 5[i% u q ^rqqi 'qqiqt^^iq^^qiqqT « qft 
qir^qgqssftqq^ qi^ifq^qqqg^t ftqf^qqqT^- 
I ^q^WTq i q ti qqiqq i q 
65^iqqT#mqqqT^q-qTi^ qrq^r qrqqj ^f^gr^Tqi- 
^qi^Tqf^^qtqq^qRf ^^^:q^qTqqRqqq; i qq? q 

qitqiqFqq qqif^ ^^Rqgqq i 



Vi. 70- 3 


?2jrirT^^^r%?rT 


[ 24 


*?i^fT=^?:oTT^^Twri ii 


srsT ^^t^r^r?Tr \ iRt I 

I I f| hIw 5?TTlfl swr^H 

75t%^?if ^jsq ^cr^r^m ?f#^TT^??^f5[t n ^ =^t4 
^'Sf^ ^^'t^ss?rfT^r n H^CTTtf^f^w?^TT%- 

|5^2(r<ki%Rrs ^ i sr^qq^ 


q^^qr^rt i qq^^’JiTf^ ^ 'qrqqi^ 

qqq^Ti^q^^fqr^oif^qqi^^ i 
soflql-qf^q;^ qrR®rf[ 

^TitR^qqTq’?S%'3qigj^ j sfilTO^q^qj^lqt I 

qT%r# qq^miqig; i fq\TOsrq^qTq%^ I f| 

qTiT^f%%% q^qtq^q^^'k^ qt^qsq^ i q 

*nqR«qf^%qf^i^R% i qqjT^ q ^q^qq 

sefq^qnirNT I #qrqTf%q%; i f% q^?rqqrqq?qqrf^^?q 

^qrq n ^q^ktxrqr ?gFqq:r^^qq:qf|qi:qq; i qsrqq^ 

^ Hwftq^qrr ?igr: l ^ ^ri^s^q 

qrr^qiNq i q^qR^n^R'tqrwfrq:- 

90^ q^^ qqq^qlcftsqfpff^: ,| 

q^HirMqrqR^'^qq j q^q^^qr^q q^fq^q^iqf^T- 
^q*^[?qqqTqw ^qr^^^qsrsqqrq^q q^q^qrf^q- 
q»Tq!=?R ^psrqqici: ( q^ ^ qrf^^rqq: ^ n 


qqjtqi^ ^ 



qfe- 



sri^n^^rf *Ti=5^r^;TT %r- 

^ I ^ >iT^Fft'Tf^ JT^ m^m 

T% 5f I ^«T %qt WfW^t 

I cTft ^T%qT«!Rl?^“ 

'*T^f5ir^^q^q5Tr 

qqfgqqqtqqf^ ;?tqq^q^ I ^ W^T- 

?q!=iT qt I qqqq^^CT^%q^%^ ^na^tf^- 

iio^fq^qq^qtqTqr^^qrqqqsT^sft i ft^qq% i ^^[^i^qqT i 
fq^f^qrquTqmqT q?:qi^q^q 'siq^qrti^- 
qj^’qi'^p^qqqi^; i qf^ q^qq qqtqqT’’ftiE%q qqq 

f^J I qq f| qr<I^TtqqT ^qq^5^ I f^»q?iqi- 
qq f^*q^?# T%»qqtqifqqq f^^qqtqx^ ii 

115 q^ q^q qi%^qq^qiqft^ f^qqqqq^Tqfqrqf^- 
qq^i^qf qqrqf^qrqr^qqM^ * ^ 

^qqq f^flqTq^q^n'^q^qi^af^sqrqf^q q^ 

qt^qjqqqi^q i jqr^q?? qq^%q ^wqftqrqs^^t- 

4 L ^514“ 1 



Vi. 119- ] 





i20f|^TOf 

^ ^%fq’nitq5^«T: i R^TOftf^ frwT^*^ 
^Rr*TF^ #^qtTrt^^ 11 1^ 

^ ^ws^ I =^Tf?rgr7f%*^* 
mm fT=rT?fRT 

^TTrfjsfp:?T^^?r^^«T^R^?J <TT^g^ ^ 

isofR^ I gRpft ’iRfqr^’Rt ^T=^?T«‘ I ^ft 
u ^ in^TTR^iT 

t{Rn^ qRSR; i mi ^ i Jif^s 

i85?cil?inii I ^ ^ fR srr^^rf^ i 

l ’^TR?fts%R['mTS^^RST- 


m ^ ?sFRf^ w to»rT 

^R*TRR*Ri ^T^f%“ 
uof^^q l ^«qRT g’®rR«T"' 

flR[^ I %qf s^sqRT^ i m M WRrrti=rr 

g»JTt ^ I qqr 




146 4 ?Tm ^^ 2 [tt ^ H ? n 

5T sTTor 3|4 %gfwr 1 

g(Trqrt«| ^ ^ u ^ 

€ii ^1 q^iF^T n ^ i 

150 tf^ I 

qR^^f ^t4 ^ ^ ^ II « 

w 

^«r ff^ ^i^ixf^ JTf^MRR 

515 srirTar?r 5 ^^ i 3 ^????^^ ^ 

155 5r I ^ I cJ^^Rs^qT’J^f^^tTOT^T? 

R§[q!T^«nT^f'rc^^5 1 5nfq q?T%'»T 1 ^rsc 

I 5r 5R^5«TR^ I Rsw^f’^N Rs^Rrw^ 

f^# 'Rqrq: qrqf^q^f^WHq^qqi’j 

1 60 qrqT^I 3TS| q^q T%TT ^q|f^^’T3'^'T^*rTq 

qqlqrqrqq^ftRr %5i 1 ^mqTqrqrqT^T^ I R wiif^ 
q^^q RrqT^qqi ^iwmx 1 ft ^ t ^qrqc^^ 

I qq qwqrqr %f^ 5^%qT^^qr^qqi4qRqT 

q%^ I ^qrq^'qf 5 ^^qiqrRrqqq qt^qq^rf 
iGsq^qqrq^qqT^qq^TqiK^T^^s^q qf^FqRrfw 
qT’=qPTq^^Tqq5t 1 ^ f| q^^qt^q^ qt 
q^fq q;q %q^q H%qt ^qqfq q^r q^ qi^^frfq; 



Vi. 168- ] 


«Tf I =35?5^ 

=T fs^ I f| I % ^ m^^T- 

^ I ^iT!=^?f^t#=q: m I 

qm^qmqq^rqrqsq i q^kr * 

=3iqt 'q qqq^ 5ffTqrqf^ i 

175 'jqh'^s[rqqqqmrqr^ \ qqrfl q ft^qr^^li^Fftf^ 
qq^gq^qr q^mlq qf^ i 

qq^qqn^ qjg^r qsqqsi(% i 

TqqT5iqTf% q^^Tf|rt%J II 

qqr q^q^qq ^qqqr qrqrrqtqT'q^rqs- 

180 f tqTf^qqqrf^ ^qf^ q ^q^kr^qq^j^^q^q II 

qqr qi^ ^r^qqprq’q ^^^ krf%^:q qa^r^ 

mfrqr^fqiq f RTf^ i qqr — 
q q%?R q=qqffq% 

q Kv^ fqqTWT% i 
185 qrqm^ ?#RTqfk 

q^RqrpqTf^qTqqrrf^ ii 

qqi ^T^Riq^qRT f^^q qqil^-qirf^r 
^q q^qqR% ^q qi qqrrq q^q qTa[^T^q[ i qqt 
qr^kh^ ^ qifFiTqf 5 ^q5qTsq^T{ qkiE^^ 1 
isoqRF^qfRL qifrqt ^qqrqq ^ q^ 

^ ffq II qqr I ^iq^ qf^kq ff% ^RT 



[ vi* 214- 


^rlTH f^T^lWf II 

fr^TTft II ^T 3[f%qnTfft^?TT^'*n I 

i95^%q*TT»T*itf^ =T ^4mi I f% =^ ^^r* 

qq^R^qqq'rt'qsiT^TCT^q# 

I ^5iTq ^r* II 

gqr i ^ ^ 

soo^f^ m({ 

iq^r- 

q^-q?[r^^*q^F^q 3 f% ^ i ^r- 

qr^ttfiT% i 

^q^tqpT I ^qsT^ ^ f^iqqqf^s^ 

205 ^fqf^gf^[5Ff^gq^f|qr5qFTiqTJ qjlqjqj^rqT^qfqwqr- 
#tf ^ i tiqrqrqrmsq q^^^f^pqrq} i 

1^ ^ qimqf qqfqqfqq^qFi^3[^ qrq wft 

qid^f^ I q ft i 

qq qjqn^^*qd 

210 sq^i wf^m n 

qqf ^’cqtqqf^ q^q qq qf^q^qr# |srq: II q 
^ f?i^%q:q^qj qq f^iqq?q^5^qqrqirsq^qqi^ qr i 
qqqf^qiqf 'qq[%q?’qRqjqT(^qfq qTq?:qq i ^ q^q^ 
q^^qrqrqqTi^t I qq q ^^ff^qrqr qqqqqrqr^^qifq 



vi. 215- ] [ 30 

^ I ft ^^*TT?t- 

w??r??r*T qRftm^RTf^JTT^ ^ i 

'STff I «rft ^ 

ftfrTO^qr^ ^ I 

220sft?q?^T’l%t I ^ ft ^5C 

ftd^ng; I %g; ftrq^ixRj i 

I '^Tftitq- 

t3[??fft: u ^ 5T =1^ I 

28of^mr%^ ^W5iT»n^ft^«RR*T^m5 

ft; ^ ^ { ^T 

%5T I ft:^^?inq^fT sTif^i^qT^qr^»Jipp^5qT^T i 
3?qT4 I ^ ^qT«ll^ rf- 

285 m 'q qq^oqr^i ft qin^^q^ » 

q;^ I ^wH^cqqw 5 

qn^qppiqq^ =q 

1 fft ^TRq ^qqft ftr^ft 1 tftq%lr- 
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[ vii 13— 


f fw I ^3r 

^«Tr %mt ^ |t% 

245f%^^fT% ^rs?Tr^: ii 

^^X^^^ ^^} w- 

>^^5qq^^q^q% q?q% I 

Ir^Tftw %§r I 

5T ^ U v3 \\ 

qqqfi|^R#q^ [^%^qlrq??r5^ q 

5q qTqtsf%^Tf^I%3f !?rTf^W: qqr-^- 

f^rTT f%r%f^q ^qqr^qT*!. q|^: q; ?q 
q\qTf^tqT^] q^qfi|?q 

q 3?^ q^oT f% qqf qqf ^ qqWqqqT^nrig^ 
q*ff^ ^?#sn%^ qqqf^sqql# q qm^ l rrqiR?q5??T- 
lof^t^f^ qc^fT^qsfTqf qqrqfs^wrf^nqf^ RrqTiSi?iw4- 
q?*RqrT%j n qq^§% ^v* *r?qqf^g% i i 

^I^!^;ii[R(qrqrqNK^qrf^^q ^ 



vii 14- ] 
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mm^ I 1^ ^ sTt^^sr^mt i h 

flr?r4 I 5iTq ^ ^ w 5inT 

;=5#r^# ^wa(m ^ irr?r> 

2o f4 ^ q W ^ ^ I ^«TT fq?fts 

J?f^^g[% 

f^^T^rAii f% %?r ^t^l 
^ W«r# sq;^ i w qsiflrm: 

25qrq»wiT^4r ^nh ^w^q4%'45T ^44^T^«Tr f% ^ 
q^ I cr^^qf^^Tt^rs^qq*^: i 

q^r sqtq^s^sq ^pj: ^rqf^qr^tqqqfq- 

Hq^q% tm f^qTqq<ftfq i 


^^q^^qqxqrwxq: i qrrqq’s^qqj^qTqrrq- 

£0 G[tq |f% q^qqf^^^qrq^t i qfqq^^^qqTq^qif^ i «xq 
qq ^qqrq^ q ir^ qf^qxqq qq^5^i%^qcqq: qrq- 
qR ^qq^;! qi q^q^qi^qq^ qr^ l q5=^ qst f fRqfq 
ifrqq i ^ ^ 3i:qTqq q4t^^*=qT^ i ^q q q?q- 
%^^5^f§^T4;;TT^*qqRTq^ ^qqiqKt>4 qqrqRit 
35 ?i%R{% qnqifiqfwqrq ^q^ i ^qfi ^ q f^q 
SqrfMq I ffqfqf% qi^RT^r^iq^gq: f^qqt 

iiiqRflq qqqiqwqjq f4q% i qqs^sf4«0^5[T§: i q^ 



^f^sqr 

^f^5??T} ^ mm f?3=5«r% I mx- 
srTTH* «W«TJ 5r=q^Tg[ I 

%s!r I ^'«T«TT f%t^?^r^fT- 

^cC' ?nT^r> 

f%^%5r ffSR?r^: ^|2W I ^X ’ei«?T 

^sqf ?Tl?t^ fl*J^T%f^ 

?3^s2nft?| ri^c^ftK^r%4 

50 i;#«r?fi^TCT mg ^rsitt- 

^t ^Ttr^T^r I mx^mx- 

5rrlrT5^?^i^«fr4 ^qcqR^r^qfcr 

s5^iT««5ii wwi^f«r!f%#f5=«r^crc^rT«q4 fT% » ^'k^- 

^ %^«R^nc^K'?T^ I ^WTsrjf^ %jt ^- 

^?f I %5r I 

s^T^%?^5^5TT^T \ 5iT?^ if ?iafi*mf^»r^ 

qs^il^w |l% i^q ^qqR^qi^ f 

6d^^ ^ ^Xk^^I I qq??qqiq{| 

wmx^ «T=Tf^ T%^Tq 

5 C^^riOT] 





tS4 

ifTf I fT% i ’fi'^r ^ ^4 

^ ?rT% I ^I’JT^^qrWT^Tg; l %r8TqT'^^%-— 

05 ^qf^^rfr i^qTsf4sR^fs^rwK«rrs?g^^^ I 

’ft'iitq: ^t: ^4 n 

4q?q% mmk 

^ ^qqT’q^qrOTHqpw f?q4 ^4t qr^fTif^ 

m^t\ f% ^ qrqfqf qs fcqrf^q^^qRHqqTqmwq- 
7o*T5=qT^J ^^5q3I?:ir ?r5H^T^qmeqqq^Rq‘g;i ff 
qs l?qi^5qqfTT^qT4T%q??qT?i: i qf^^qr^Rmqrf q^ 
q^f<c\q q4tf^^€^T^ I ff \qi5 qsiqrq m- 

qrqq^iwr^ i m qqri ^ ira i srfq^r^ ^q’Jir** 

I #q:t qrqim^^q;: m^^F^^'T^li^ \ qr% 
75^RHt ^iqiqfqt i q^q^'lfrsqqfrTerq'qT^ i qrq^53[^q 
^imi qcqq^r^ frq 5#f^wqT i q^qTJS^^rqfqofT- 

^x^\h W 'S (I 


^ q^T^rVq^qTtqq^ ir^rr^ 

80 =q ir%qfRT^'Tfqqqt 

q^T^qi^^if I 

5T ^^inrs^TT^ft =5 gj%; 

ii c u 



25] 


f^’ir stt^^tt ^^ fm s^sqif^ li 5’J!i^p^??rfrr: i 

^T»fr ff^? 37=*T5r^T% 

^F^rJ I 

mx ^^fr^ti I =^5fl!irw4’JTTt i 

lo^^cSTT'^rff^T^H'r^T =^Tl^5{|?cF^RT5rir^f^q^ II ^=Rtf^ 
^m { cI?F«FT-^#’7®I*r^^’T'^’ffIW^^ STHROT Tr«Rf^f%l 

Tr^F^Tiffl'nT? II 3T^5=?T5?nfTri?Tf 

m^v^^^ I ^x^^i ^ 

i5vrr^t =qT=^^T% i ^sqR^nT^F?T^r^m[?qrq^=qT 

sqrrf^^^W I ^^ifl §^5 JTc^ S^sq^^iqR- 
t^TrHT*FF4 sqTS^cfTlIr^'^J I 

fr% i s^sq^^q^qr ifq^t^iTqqrqqt 
soasTTO'It I 3^3 OT- 

qpq g^sjqiq'sqt fq%q: I qq ^^’JTtqTW^r ^q^T" 

sFt^qrf^qj^^ l qq^TTrqrq^q 

^iqpq s^^qs'^^^T sqra^rqrfl^’^: i ^ qjfer^w 
%’^q:n ?5q»itjrqiq^^r«fi??p 

25q;qT i^r% %g:.i < =t ^sqr^^^: i 

i^qss^sqqxqi^ i j i ^sq?qq^ l 





C36 


qsiT ^x^4: ^hT^ ^ ^ f% 

1 §[5qc^?R I 

fl 3 TS[s# 5[3uq; ^^^grs4 ^T I fim^arqi^^j 

so^i^T f^jT 3n?*rr mt i ST^r^it^- 

^qi?q: i qq^s^f 3 ?r wqf^ 1 qqjs^sqqcfr ^ i 
^ 3[5q^^f^^qftqT5r §[sq^ I ^ ^** ^rwr i 
5 % qrfqTq;i s'^r^qq^ \ qr^ f| ^r Q’q: qf| 3 ^ 

qifq I J qqq=q 3^3 i Wfi g'q 

g5 ffq qqtqj 1 qsrrq I qrq^qrqr^ l q:^?qq^ I qi^'q 

^'qr qr^ ^^T^ qff ^qq « f^qj^ ^qig^ q:4’TO[ 1 q4^ 

=q q:% w^j 1 eq^qi^lq qqi%j 1 a^qr^ qqiqf^qT ^^ll 
qqr f^%qT rqrqs[s^5=g-?njqqr ^?q?q3?rqf%iqf qq 
s^qi^q^^oqT^ q^rar^q^q; i qqr q qqrqqqi^: — 3i;%5 
4oqqT 3i??qi:i ^qTaTqf%^qq;tqrf|%qr: l f%qTqnT»q^f^^S 
fq?qs[ 5 ^' 3 qiyfiq;i^^T^f^nqqq:^ qras[^q%qi 3 [rT q§- 
iTRT sqq^q^Tqfqff^qqqs « qqmqr^lqf qqT^q»qT- 
^^^55qTffq3^f^qTqq^iqqqTqqqf^q^#q^fqqrT 
q^qqsqrqrqlgr #rt 5?fiqq^; qtq: q^mq qffspis 
45 f qqmilflrSTqt qtf^Rf fq?^ 3qqTwr%3«n^3 
q^qT33 5q>Tcqqq:3 qpqf^TlTqqqT^^ fqf^vq: 
sRqiqR fq^r^q^Ti%q^qsqT|i%^^Tq5- 

f%q^ q q^qpft qr qqpifirt% q^qf^RrM q qqf% %??qT 
ffq i fq%q^qT qq q 3 s?sq?qrf^?qnqFq- 
50 f%%%qqq:qT \ ^qnq^ tl^qr^ ii 
qqr ^sf^qfq^seRTqrqiqi^ 



37 1 




flpRkm=srT«f^wi5iJ IT! ^=11 ^ sy^^pi^mr- 

55iT2Tfn^^ mi 

?frf^ ^ ^q^5 ll 


^T«rTW?TT*if^ ^wirf q^f?it*i^% wf^ 

%lf^l^ *T^I^5 ^^Ttfr ^*ipqqt»T5 ^ I 

eoiqr^T i^^t ?siT3«rw;4^?fre^ 

^rrJr?«T«i^(i^^^TTr t 

n ^rriT^nJi 5 h i i 

mi^ I ^iwrriRs^f^r 

?r!iri^ i ^ m ^T^ff^r- 

66si?^j ^ m ^nnr^nrt m i 

r I 

??r^f^mT^r mimt ^^rWRPrrsrrg^ i 

swtj i ^«irft-^i- 

7om(f^ ^r?rf^»iT#)r^'^si^r i f^lR5 

I tR^qsrr^ 

i %5f ^ «V^5 t m mi i 

I mi ^ 


75 ii 

^ I tra; ii 





Cas 

• rf^TT I i j 

3r?q[^ ^?q?rf5qmn:Tf>^ \ i 

^t^r- 

f^TWT^^ I ^qi%^Jir!^ I 

5riqTT%JiT i ^^4 'sr^^’T^^rgr | 

I ^^ncfr^ft fTJTt^5qi%- 
i;^^?qsrft'%$TqTfi^*==fTfT?fRTg=^fT- 
85^rqT% ?i^5n=?rTTq-m^ f :;^rfRl 5TcfTqrmT^qR%^5'*TT~ 

f^5iqqRq^I Wl^ #rf%^WT% ! I cT^r ^ I 

il%iffwj 1 =T^fq^R?^qqT ^ fR^WW r 

3TT^i \ wtr sT'lJ 1 m 

1 ?*T?Cr ^ I 

^ ^ ♦ • '"v ^1 '*\ 

s^^^mm^mmT.^^mT ??qRTqT?q^( qrgrqqfg^iT^r- 
^^il^X W ff^ ^^^Ici:l iqftKT^’T- 

i ITR ff 5?3 ^ 

95 5qTf^^cJ^ ^5TRRr’sq% ^^FT^re^TRt I |f% =s^g[ 

^TRER^^^R^qr?! fR i q^ITT^R — ^qT^rRt-. 

#^rt^-cT5r^?t% I i qr 

5B?TR : q?TT qfiqe^T^: i ct?tt \ 

|T%1 ^f=5S^q[q ^h^^T ^ 

ioa^*R5?pr'=fT fT% I fqqTRW^lfcr^R^ I 

^T f^qifqq ^ 

I fl T^^F- 



105 


1 

5^ ^ I ^ ^ 
^R^RiTgoTrt ^nf^^^frr i 

crRTR?ir?^Cr II ? II 

f| I 

=^ crr>^ mjxmm II ^ li 
^l^b\ ^ ^?^T^2?r(tTrw3'Ti^i^ I 
^R5 r: ^ fR#T gT^ II 3 II 

^f^?r^mR?i% ?iTRT 55q% ii'^n 

f^^QTTfRr g^?! t I 

g['»Tr?rTffTRWT sr^ftfr: ii<<ii 

^5 €T?iTrcJTr^f^cq'% i 

t iRii 

!3::f%^^^TT%4 ’^q 1 1 

li •■» II 

^qCR^R^Tf Tqfl^J qj^Ta[tR^qT^lf*IS 
qqf%^: i 3 ?«t 

q'fi%^q'yrgi wg[i%# 

gfxRSfrwrTqT^^-^ t ^ f m i I 

?IR ^R>qJT%q^^T^ i 

f%q€rc!W®i^RirH^tqwq^g;i mj — 'iqf?r^ cpr 

125 qter ^^^m i ^iqf?nftq?rr =^ 



I wi I ir^ mm 3n%J?^ 

q^airf^q fr^#r 51% 

51 1 tiiT«^fi%-' 

rnm^ ^Ti^TF*!}^ 

185 ^*i5n% ^ jir^5®itF5rT 

^^T^Rsrdi%f5^ffc^ I • 

mwm^i^ |f^ %a[ ^ ^sa^?q%- 

5mrq?r% 1 «pi %ac. 

5s«jri^«ff^ ^j’^pajreN^ ir^ra^w: 1 

140 I ^5(1^ ii^: ^r- 

5iF^I I |i%%|5r i I 

siSTETJ 

5 ^ %at5T3l^l^ ^«T^*TF^rf^ 

1%%^ 5pft ^qFimi?T% f^T^ITI^: 
146 5!|sq^ ^ fr^r^T- 

^ft ^ 51 er 

f^J«TO5^q ^%Wf i ^RRf^ m- 
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[ viii 177— 


s55?TfjOT^^^f II T% ^ 

i??q'j ^rsT*^ f^=qrlrqiofT i 

155 ^3qjf^^qXSt?T-cCR^^aTT ^xfr ?T^T s^s^Tr 

afFWI^Toq^ ^5? I 

^RT5TRWtT%%?i;^f| f% 53=^TqR^r I 

^xrrqRr^3?FT ^r% ^ n't JTT'^^^l^TrT^Rr’^ ^i%t% %g: 

^it'TfTR^ 5TTq% II |TR*fl‘^ ^^T%?TTrq?f: ^T^F- 
?f?r %5F|rT^q 

'^^^FttrsTJ I m ti^ 

165?^ I ^^r^T^^I^RT^RFRF- 

STTq^x^R I S%^f^%^R?Tq5rTq^g[T^tr5?Rn sqtq- 
qitqF^^ir^^ f^qqRqrqqHWJ i ^ 

^qi^qj ^qqrq^q-q^ ^qq^F^^il^Tt =q ^r^rerq^q 
qj^qiF^ f^T^ qq ^TqqRFtqf^ ^qqqg^ ^f^qrg^ 
3FTR?fTfqT^qT2[rrq%^fqRRtqf%t i 
^jRRq fT^iR^rt i f% ^ ^ qq ^iqqiqj 

qqit ^q^qq i ^qqiqi-q^'q q^ «rqq5^qT i ^qq 
%a^ F% q itqiRqtTR qqr i ^q qqi q^'fqRrqr- 
sqt^TRTq qt q qqJT^qfq qqt ^qqrq^qqqq 
i75q^TRR iRFRRT q qq^qq^^fq q^ qrqTRqT- 
T*^ q qqi^qqrqqr qq Rq^M qq^qq l q 
q^qsgiqfti'q qq^q^ q qTq^F% i qqj q^q^qrq^ 

6 [ ^5R[ ] 



viii. 178- ] 




L 42 

ST^’R^ sr^r^Tci?^?!? l 

i8o?rF*rr%r%^^^ i s!fNRsf^r^^=sff^?p^%f^ 

^TmRT^^ ^T » ^ f^tfl ^?l^cI^I#T 

185 ^'T^T^TT^ I m^^^^T^'k^ \^^\ ^srsq-f^#-- 
r^f% i ^ ^«it ff %f^ 

f%f^J I%q'r’:5’TT^T fITt*?f^ |rT?fT%?^^f^ 

} ^wR^rr p# 
sr^r?r^?ft^4 irT?fT^*r?TT^^^ 

190 I WW \ ^IRcI’E^ I f| ITif ¥T# 

\ ^Ff I 
^^«JT %4 ^F^qF^??F^ |:%{ I 

^«ri ^F^ ^ »F=EgrT% %^T II 

195 f| f%f%?wr^qT??r^>^T%r 

IgFRF^^^^^l 53FW*^3^ I ^ =Br W«FFt%W5FF^rr I ^ 

wnr^’inr^F ^§t i ^-q«!rT 

’F5^?tr??RrTF*^ 

^ ^ ^F^jr^fFr^tq^w fT% i 

200 ^fFf^ ^TREft^^f gT??i: I rT«FT ft ?fF4 

^5F*F^lF5IiFF ^F^’*TT ^3rr^^iT ^^iF^^ftp'FTWF- 
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[ viii. 227- 


|r%# J wr?- 

205 STq^%% I ^^WiTRqTT'^ ff WX^^ 

fr^«TT4rmirr?=rjri'3i’7l^^T*T^Rf r# 

^rt f%qT^*fR 

^F|rT?Wf|^^ ! ^R^f% %3: m ^’Rftr'|?T?[l 

210 sfwm ! 3?«r 

^^T^rfRtT#f5^^tcr?l ^ I ^r^f^- 

\ irT?ifr*T=fR^q% 

mx ?T^ ^Tcqf?rqr?q?Tr %sqqr?^q w 
mq^qqtqffq I m qRqfR^qds^ M 

2lc%g?fTq^?ff3|T STfq^^qffq^^'qqf^H^l‘W^^'nT^I%qTc[?J' 
qj^ qf^q^flqq^q^ i ^ f| qKqj^q^T^^^rq 
3qRqrqqT?q5Tj qsqqlfq m^^^ \ 

T%’^ qq II =q %q'qfqfq^s^^qf^-?qqT- 

I ^mq5=q^ 1 %qq^i^r ^qqrf^ 

22oqrRqt I q^q ^^q %q'q^ i ^ ^ ^^q q 
?rqqt qf^^qlfq I qqr inTi^jr^^qq; i 
%qq q^ qqqTHqqTq^q^qTrj; q qqTq?rmRi% 
qqi^q; i qqj qrrrf^%tqqT’qtr%qq wfl Rq^qsq^- 
qftqq: qqirqT qf^^T% i q fl srf^^^’Eqqqqqqrt %q- 
225qT^qT%qqt m^jm ^qqrqi;^q^- 

T%5^r% I fmiffqf^ ^qfqif^qjT’qqqT q^%t i qqq- 
qq'rf^f^f^ qq; q i qsqfqxrTqR^qrwTq ^RFf^q^roq- 



26'qrfq^X?qf%^X I ^aff%=^T^: S ^rq^fq^qTgt^T- 

^ft 4cfRR !|fr^ ^T^1 t% 
fSFcItl q[RTS^T^^^'7rftf^^ 5?TT^=^Rf 

?i5r ?r^r%Rc?T?^T=5^^T^RT?T I =^ ^f^- 

25o«sqf^ ^R^crrg^^cC^ ^T%’sqrr% » ^q^q^T^^JT'rT'JTT^iT^T^ « 

ff% R'tRf^q^5qrTif%q^^qT^'^%q>n'^q:'^qg i t% ^ 

^X ^TfRIg^qK^qq^TK^fT^fR fT% 

Tr!T%f^rgqRr^^^Tf^’JTR^^^qT wiki 
265 q: f|% I e fl OT^wgqf^qrqr- 

^5% ^^TtoPrqTf%% q^^qTTgq% ^q?f^ i 

if^^^iqt g ^^qq^TTR^qTRf^^q^ ^ 

fkm^ qmfq^q^ I ^lm^^ ^imh 
qf^q^sqFqqq^qqfiq* ^T^qqj fqqrf^qrt mmxi- 
27ofq=?s%i I ^q?q f| qq 

i^TRRg j 

fHr^%qq'-qT^q fqqif^q q^^q^rgq% q 

mi i iqqq^ ' ^if^w. %mi-^ qq^- 

275^Tgq% ^ i=^Rqq: r% 5 %q^ i 

f :?qg;55^q TO?:^qqiqTq!?i; i g^.rqiR^q^qRrqqRqqqq i 



vtii. 277- ] 




[46 


fl ?fi??r: I m ^T??rf(^f%c5T?^ I 

i ^^Tgr«TTf t%- 
I 

280 m fr^5rTir*r?0f?§[^^ ! 

^ f%^T^r^T|^s?N*Tftirt*Tf^r: II 
^ f 5rS% I 

'Sfr^ fRTf^sfr^f ^ 5ff5!^T%srqTTRg i 

285 ^‘T’TTf|3Tl=^ I W ^ W^- 

^\W* I €r ft ftr^T- 

^5qqq3Trr^T^^W^??%?{qTRR!i'?’?RT%t I 

w?3f:’sg^''ftqr^^RT%sq?:^^[qR^RT^ i 
q:q ^qfqiTe? I 

290 qi: I 

^ 5 gf% ’ftqqr 11 

^ftq^‘twi^5^rF^T5Ff T5T ^ I qft 

5 qTqrqftxIr^q tr^xq^RTqx^qr tx?- 
295^qqq-qi3nf i i ^ ^xq5[5=<fTT-^^Tfq fJW- 

q^fftRiqN r%=c?x^f wx^R^xq^q- 

^^T5^^x qsq \ ^^sirftgr 

1X1% ^x^ift^qjj %^i^^Rxq^ I % M ftq^qqftcx i iq^xft 
mq^ f JxqTiE’Ig ^ Hiqqft %i^ qxq^q f^^%- 

soo^t^ =^R5Tr^W5xqqftqx'%qqiqxftq iiqrq^qq q:q I 
gift R^qq I #qFx:TRXWF i qq^q %:m 



4 7 ] [ viii. 820_ 

^ f fr% I i ^f^r- 

305^%^ 5i^«qT I 

^ I flTl^ ^q^Rff^st 

5=tTT% qqi qt# f t^q^q qqiq^rq ^Rqj i q f^q- 
qi^fT qqjq ^^fqtqfl5t:5i^ i 

f%^ q?Ti qrf^JTT sq^TTiq^qiqf it^ qrRg wr 
sioqmq^mqf l^q^gr%^RR|q I cf% qfl 

R^f^q^r qt^J ^qr^r^r q %?^iqqf qii%: ^qTg[ I qqfq 
qqq; l qqt q>^: ^^?i%q:q^qqfq: i q^rqRi^- 
q?qqRqq%: i qr^ i^^qqq^Rqrfr q>^t ^qm^r 
qs[r>r^ qqqqrqr is^q qrfrq/^q=s^ i qf| 

3 1 5 qi^mqKTq^ q-qqRqq:^qr^ i%q^i WHrf^qjf ^rqi 

q!=qqrR^r f^qT%qf%3tqT^ q q^qqr- 

tq^j I q^f #rtqT^q^q =q rqr5R:q’tR^ fqqq% I qy% 
q% ^ iiq^qrq? qqqq^ i ^qqr wq?q- 

lt^f%3:xqRqq;qt^T#tw^ |J^f%qqqjqTqqq^4 
320 %q fqf^^^qq \ f^^^^qRqR^^^t^qTR# 

q^^ q l^T%'^^q?j’^=^qq^q It^ ii q qts qq- 
T%qcq»q f%|’^q>RTq5qRf^ q|qn%f^ ^x 
qq: lEqrt > qqr ft f f^qs^q iRi^q I qq qft^iq- 
ftqqtqq^rq%q^%qTfq^qr I qqR iiqq^gq qrqtqq- 
s25ftq^Tg;%q^ifT?iTftqfqq;R qq q#qq \ q tot- 
q^qq qr^r'’ ftqrqqrq: i %q# 5 q%s?iq?ff?ig ^iftqj- 



viii. S27- 3 [ 48 

5 !TI%r I ’jfis^T^Tg; I qf 

830xrf=5t^Ti=si?t I ^v^- 

%q^ i q%^?qr^qq q 

q^^qrf^ 1 f=^m|qqT: sqqffq^cqrfj- 

q 5 Er^^^mHq?qrqqrqt 1 qq?q?q f^qisqrqrT’^qft 
sssqT^^qq I fqftqtqfq. I qW^q^fq ?^qTqqq^tq^tqqqq?qf 
qRrf^^T®qqg[ 1 q q fsqtq^qiq I qqrqq 

’qr^ i®qqTqTq^qqfqqT^^qTs^t%q i q^qr% qi^^lrqr- 
^TqT^ I qfq^rqi%%qqq 1 q qtf^qrq'qTqq 

^^tqcqr^qfq I q^q q qf^^rq^^qqr q iT^Ri% 
34o^[^5ft^q5^Rf^ ^T3 ?ti4j w ^ \{ 

^ % qt^t ^iqqqrq^qqTtqqi ^#irqTqq’qq- 
^^qTq^?irr^^qq4Ptqg€gq^q^qf5»ltqq?q?>i i ^qq- 
’^^qr^i^qn I 

?r^rft ^gfl^T^TrcRq- 

q 5 i% u % u 

q|q %% q: qqiqr ts^'qt q^r: q?q^T[^qqTq^5- 
5 ^ 3^ q*ft q^ ^ qqr q qqrqqilq f^qflrq^ q^- 
wi% I f^i«qiii^T qi=qt 1 ^q^qjT^TqTOqr^^qrqr- 





[ ix. 31 - 


49 ] 

?gF%5T 3[5?Tr% I I i mi f ¥^T%- 

%% ^qT^^fr s'qr sq^^5F% ?rlr5r%qT*ii^?r^ 
io;iP=^ 5 r qqj^Tcq^lffq ^iq^rT-qT^’qT m ^ 

^fit ^tSTRT’q <^qfqFrT% » q^^fq ^’^qi^siiq^^^n^r- 

%^T^-?mTTq n-qT?^5'»T mw^'h cijqifq ^ s^i^- 
=^k: I rf^m^T f| ’T^'<qTi^i§r^R^^T =q q^i%^^r 
srr?frf^q=^T m n^m ^mqxqsr cr^q^5:wqj5iT’qTfc[^2^^R- 
15 5[m*T^'qq%Rm I ^rT mx^ I | l^%- 

i ^ ft c^sgqq# 5rT^% -^rr^ig; \ 
?f5 f^5i%^^«rRrR»:qTq:qaTiqrTa:5TT%^T 5% 

q^^rfq qmqjfqtq %^qf 

€i=qt m ft ^ RRitr^r wit t% f ^^fqgT^iitqcrT^TT^ l 
2 o^r^r =qTqrq’jfTqf^R 5 fRTf^^?R^^rq^^^rsq 5 qr^?:^: i 
^ ^T3 gm !i;f^^qmK=^q- qw'^r ii 

3T«fT’?T^Tf ^mmim i ^qrqT?qrit i rrrr 

I srqTqqT^n^Ii I a^RTT^T^ Ir^tq ^^t 

I iTR^fR’^qqrtqqqf^qqrfiT’Rmi^qmtrqq’jfm?! 
25^TqT>qraq=^q^qiq^qT sqiqTftqTt i%^r§:fti sjCrs^i^- 
K=^f^t:tr I sTTRq^qqRq^qq I q3T%??rT^^q?iqTqorq-qH 
U 

I ^TRF ^qqqV q mm i q^- 
5 'qTgq^ 5 %t i % ^t ^tqT^w^pqqRS'qj ^ qqwt 
so 5 f qqf^ mi q^J I cT^T ^TWi I q^qTg[ q^F 1 sqtqi- 
f^tw^ ^Tqsqmft^tgcr^^oTRTiw- 

7 



ix. 32- 3 C 50 

^R^iq5|tiT^ ! gsrr ^ ^r* 

I ^fr- 

35 I ?r€fcqf%*l?rT 

^ l^«Tr^^«n Ct’TTRCT^^'^ s?f^^^!^^^f%3^^T'T^T- 

%%qPT=% \ 5f^?r 

f^R ^ ^1% I I I ^- 

sRiww^g; i wm ^i- 

^^T^^erRm \ 

%T %g; tTil ^Ti3r^tf%ifii5raTfq ^\^ 

\ W 57=^R^Ti%i^n 

;Err^^r^T«R^5^TT^2?f^=T sif^^T^TSfig; ll =rTi^f%^: * 
45 3RqR I wCk 

^tt II ?T% m^: ^r- 

^m^ m^m i i 

®qpf^?TTcT I % ^ sqn^T: I ST^I’TST^TT- 

50^^ ^%v* I ^- 

q^Rlf%?TT- 

^ Tn%?qf^R 

^^t ^^5[g5^^nTr^rcRmr%rr%^ ^it 



51 ] [ ix. 79- 

ti ^nir?TT ^ 

t^rg; 1 ?T^5=^5sr%^ I ^ fl 

^^5fn:?Tt^-«TiFTe^w qT5TTKi%^ =3?-q^^ ?r 

euvi^f^ 5=^ tl f%^ ^TK^^X s^^TTT^Tf^- 

qqf^H'Jit 5*T'=r^^^T5^lrJ * TEfr»TT^cRT^'5q»mrvTT^ 
515 ^ e5ff^R5rRg^?if^?t?r 

m I 5Ei^rji5tt %^!^?t^i?^twt^t^: i ^^^=1 %5 ^ 5 ^- 
I II wciT^rt s^rrq^srr^ 

6.T^T^^T?cT?:^'lq^qT^f£Tt^Tgc^m^T^?IWWRt rT?- 

^T^T^T%^: ^T ^t 5TT^* I I 

’a^xK ^ sT^’T^^^T% f^^Tirm^^ I ^lx^^\^^^- 

7otr=E^TTi;*=^ 3Tr%^f^T5^i5rT 
5ITlg?a^^srHWT?r T%^^aM ^^TltT^ 

^ ^ 5r Tf|%j^ I ^srm^ s^q^- 

cqsT ?iqr^qwaj5T%5T^‘?nqT^i3T«T if^gTf%^%^q?eqqrT- 
flr^%^T??r€ffT?qT5==iT55'®iT q^qi’qq 'sq^^cri 

75 qf^q^fq 55^5 ii ^^x^^ qqTqqi%=^fm^f%} q^rTT^ 
^rqqq q^qqqq^qfq^q^rTcqr m^mt ^5 1 w 
^x^^ qsTT^q^ qjT^^qq^a^t 1 qjt^q =qT^ ^- 

5fT#iqr qiK^TT^^qi q qTq^^rmt^tiqqrqqr^^w^i 
q ff q?qqT q^qiT^-q I q ^ i qq ^T?q^Tf^T#q- 



ix. 80- j 


[52 

6£ I ’7Tm^Tf^q?:qTaiflT 

qcfic3’i i 

W^S%^KERI^t«TrT^^^T^f»?H^^Tr3; ( ^ 

?fI5^'Tr%: 1 STT^H-^T^qim 1 3^i%ST^^T^ I 

I W^’ETTI’^T’T^ I ^r^ST^T’^TcTr- 

1 fi%%^ I 

rfFq'i^tfJTJTT^ 1 I 

?r^r=f ?5=TT^i:R^m i ^m^TR ^fce%tft- 

fqgq?qr|tqTq[ ff^ I 

90%"TT^?f ^5|-ffq ^Jm ^^%%q7r f^'^TT I s?^%6qcqqqq5qq- 
I n 

i ^^z[- 

^zf^m I ;t 

sTmf^^^qT?r3TT#mqT^HqmT?*7c# f 

35 ^Tqf^^IX^^qTqi^f'qq’F^T^q’Jl'Ttqqq^q 
^T^qRqitq^qmq: i ft ^qkRqf^rqrqq ^xr^r- 
qjRqK’qiqs ^q?qq;^l Tjrq | 

mm I ^ ^ qsrlr 

^^^^% qqrqr^r l ^fg ^Tf 

Oo^'^WSTT^iqq^l^rt^ 1 srgT«qqi^?rg^q3r5^qq- j q=q>:^^- 

I H?%qi^^fqq?yqTq-^q7^ I q!%^- 

^qr# f| ^q^R^rf^^gq; i qlqrpqRr^# 

^wgqqwq I i ^?qT ir^^qig^qr ^^qr ‘q 



[ is. 12 b - 


53]^ 

iT???T?n^ %?r n 

l ^?fX 3TT3Tr?(?T% 

'tq; i%mi i ^'Ti?^Tr=r# 

aioWT I ^mt qr^T %^\^ \ | I 

oq^T^^^rr^a[ I ^f| cr%q^?i 

I *F?FWS?T|jT^?^fq rl^^*^^Ffl[ I ^1^71- 

^q?F^F^3xn*T?ff^ ^l^rcrtt fr§^%rTOJrr?r?^r# 
^^F-*TJT# 1 3^^1r ^F^j?q: ^Cfts 

ai5 5JT^^T5ciq|xrq?r f^Ft*T^ ^Ft^ ?^F^l3Fet^fr^o?nrRiffoy^_ 
f[?fFq‘?ST%^T3?|%f I 

>5irf^'ita^Ti^^5!rt^ig^:r?Rg!ittr ^fStf^sarl ^uw- 
sr^j a^r^r siftfr^q^ qfftqq; n aisrr- 

r^Ht qJF^TO'JIc^ ^r^5FrfF5F^I?*FF'»l5^^ 5^?irtF^qFT- 
aso ^TF'JT^flrqqFTt qp;4 f l f% ^^R*TF'»T’tR^F*TF?!^ ^^’FR^F- 
msTF I ^'^cJTFTTF-^^ ^^F 

^msr^F^I^’FWI I ^^F'TR^^Fm;^ wsi | '||qRirF’»TF»TfT^qiir 
^F:Rq^’^’qif'^’[qRqF'qRqxqgqq%: I ?r^5TRq;i 5q^fFF:qR- 

y 'qrq^qrqFqr?*?^! qF^^=FFi:qTTqr’qqRRT5t i%i^f- 

ass^qri^ I fqqi^^Fq^^’FtqF^ l fF% q^q q^^qq^TF^- 
3^5^% I qqfqq^^q^FFq^^qRr s?5q% ii ^^f- 

T^rq: ^qqqi'qcq 

5?r^F:^q ^qog^ qi4Rxr??qD^q^qg?qFg; i ??r(tF:4qi^Ftqqq%- 
Wr ft q?f%qqFtqq'^??rRF ^F'^S-qqFU^q^tq^sri^qi^Icq^J 



iv. !30-] 




J 54: 


I 1 3T?q?Tr 

^«?*iRq^5rJT?Tws I cflsTTismig; I ^ 

^T?qT^: l3R^T5rsTf^^Tr%?RRT^s?*rm^TTrI^T ^Tml^l- 

^H-s^qjTqi^ I q?RT^-5^^^*Tnq r 

^§o?fr ^ sqn^: i ?i?TT/^TRr sqi’T^T ^ i « 

^ Bqxq^ ;i | %cr?r^TRT I s?irq ^: i 

2 4C 3Toqrqqf^% rff^PT^qqi^qi tt ^ 1%^ ^RSTm^- 
m t ^t35=r?gHJT^HT>:??%^Hi^Trf^^RTmicrRT*Tf^ 

^ %?r s^t^r; I ^isriaRR^^RSf^^iRr ^ 
^mft! II ^ II 


Ft JTT^t 1%^ 

^'T’Tq^iffq flTH^R^qq; I ^ ti^rm ^ 

WTf%RrlT ^q?ww^qf%qrf^tR:T??W '^^- 

ti^?^:trrT%5Tr gr^giri 1 ^~ 

r.Rir^^TRRT ^^T^^'^n^rf^RRR'K^ciqT ^TRR^q^qT^- 

:3T%sl%i^ I 





i X. 28 - 


£ 5 ] 

»n?ThT^5n?^ww f^t==^- 

5r^ f%T^ II ?o 11 

3T-^3fT?T: \ if^: I t%xfj; 

3Tfl I W Ir^qiT’ET’T^m^^ 1 

10 ^?T fr^sr fl% I f% ^T«T§ 

I '5frwT^^^=^?fS|^iTrfg[ qf- 

f^’CRqqtw'qil^r ^wmqr qqi^r?^ qrRmmr^fT! 
5fcr ^q^Rrr?TT^q^qri^^^Tr^T5qr'^=qTi^qT ^tq- 

qiq==^rmfq qqq qq i i qtqtq^^r^^T: \ 

laqi^rq^q^qq;! 3iq%5a-5^5?3TTTqf^q^^qrq^^’qq^T$- 
qqq^q’qsrfrq qf^qt^q q^qi^ i q 

m f?qqq fqr ^qtqrqq# qwqV I %x^^P^^^ qtqrqq- 
iqf^&qT53r fcqif l q^q^q^^qq^gt 5?^ q=fq- 

flq^qfts^^qr qi^^qrq ^t% i qjq^ l ^qqqr^qqr 
2oq^rq§:?orHTq^qq l fqqrefqfl^ j fq^^: q^j^q^^^q- 
q^rmqq^T qi^r qq^Tq^qrqt flqiq: i qqr q qqqiq; 
iT’cqsf^'^t 1 

^»lt3;i:R*i^W?Tf<WI I 
S5!3m%!raT^r ^r; w ifit || 

26 %q qi^'sr fq qfq^q j%qTqqf|^t i qq qqr qwr- 
qqw^q^q^t qf^qiqqq^r^t ^qi^qqqqf^ 
ffq qiq: I r^qr qfqq^^EqrqqTftq qrqq^[ \ f%q- 
9fn^-q%sqqT qf%q??rHTqqfqi% s^^qir; l 





[ 56 


X. 29- ] 

it JT fT 'Icrfos^i |ri=€q-% |f^ 5:^T^^rT%- 

1 f%WO^T I 

rf^ %?T 

mt ^ i 

^fjs: if^^TT^^^r'Jit^Cr^r^qt^Tq: iq«rTf%^Fc?^c<T?r-* 

5=^Tf^crt 

ci?5wqnf^ f^^og:T’nf®^c%^TH5r;s^JT^i'T=^r- 

f^qmqqr?^T^qrrq^5r^?rq^Tq5Trq$^^?^fT^t m- 
■*Ti% ^r ^qrT qq* ^qq^iqi^iq^rR^ q^q^m ^^ 

4u i[qrf mq#q fr% i %ig' qqrf^qf^qnrq'tKTqqwrT^r- 

qq^fiqqfq 5%: qjr^f^qj^q^RTqtqriqqq; i qqr 

I 

i:f%r^qw^qri^^^qi=qT^rTnTqr: I 

^rqqr: t%q?qqT %j fqq^s’T^rqqf&^qTj l( 

mx^if^i ^qj: ^^x^ q?qqTRq: l 

qr qrT^fq qrf qjTqf^^ n 

^T^qi?q ^ f^?r% i qqt 

%m ^qjTq'qrqfmqqq^[ n qr^Tqqjqn'^- 

f^-qq i ^qiqqq qT^??r qG[T«nr: i 
50 qqi^qq^^qqMqc§T-qf^-qfqqqq|Rt^qqr^5^^ 

fqq^^q^^^T^fqqf^qtqiqf qqqirrqT%:^q- 
^T^q fT% qwq \ q %qqt ^q^qrqf qf 



qit’q I «r;g-qqeT«ijft^^^T^ J 

55 ?:qq q5frn^qq^qTmq?5i^ i q =q qr^^q q qq 
qmT%qTq: q=?qfiqffqqriqT qq q^qr if^5^- 

f^i% irrqqrq q'tqirfqif^rt^qqrf^qq ^ ^q i q 
fr^Tiqf i t%qq?qT- 

q^|[TqT%qq>t l q q ^qqfqqfq^i l^qTqqmfqT^rq' 
eo^rqiqf^ ^Tqiqr^^qtq i qqr if i %: qiqg^- 

qfircq ^fqqq;qqfq^f^q| 5 : qqrqfqf^ I qqq q fqqxT- 
I qqV^qfq^swr f^^q qf^ f^fqq^qqiq q^q#- 
qsT^qrqiqRqfqiq qf q:qrq?:i^ qqmtqqqw* I ^q ^if- 
qqifqfqqqq ^?:qqq f^qf^q qft q^uxq^q 

66 q qi^^qqf^^qfr*^ l qT^qq;ft q?qq q^^sqX qq^ 
q qr^fT^^qq; i q qi^sfqqfq^qqiqjqTq'r q^^Tq irrqTqfqs- 
qfqqiq: I qxq^jqq ft q^qq; i qsqqflciqj^ qf^’sq% l sqq- 
f^qrq^qrfq qi^q^q ^qqtqqiq^f^ ^qiqqws i qq 
irqrq^qq qqTq?qq;i q-qqtqqT^Tg[ i q^(^ ?qTq^iqqq;q- 
7oqT^qtTR q^^qq^qqqxqq qqiqfqi% qqif^ qrqqqqqr- 

^^fi|qjq^qqq ^^q^tqq qqxq^q f^qf^ I qqx'^qsiiq- 
flq’^tq qxqqqq^q irTq^f% q q^qspqqj^r^qq^ l 

^qq^sqq^tfq f fq qqioi^ f fq g; qTJ%^ qqqq; II 

qqqqfq%^Rq^<r^T^T%T^qqiqi^qiqq?qqNqf^- 
75fiqrm»fqqi^srTq^T^q5q>q;iqqqq»q^ iiqq* ^fik- 
PS[qfr^qq:qqr^qtq'X5q5:’fqTqTqr?q'qqFqq^qt uw- l 

qqif^q qt^qqt ^qi^qqf%’sq7:i|q^Tg^ i aq^qx q 

8 



X. 78 - ] 




[58 


sr^q- ^ ^ I fr^q 1 1 f ^ 

^?qTtJTqqt^Tqrqj ii ^rqT^|[ TFq?qmfT^% ^ sn%4 ’^qqq- 
Hof^r^qf^cT I qTfqq:^Tq 5 qTqr^^q 
fqq^q rpqq qif^^s^qT'^qtqta* < ^Tq'if^^Tqi'qf ^ q%- 
sqm^Rq^;^^ u ^s^T^tqrfqi^qTq^Rf =q 
<?qRrqk: \ qif^Cn^ffqq 5^4 ^r^T~ 

^ 3 ff% 5 fq?qqqqig: II q^qqrwjq^qqrt Sq^T?qq- 

qqq^ qi*^q;^qqrq(q^ j g^sqqqr^TRq^ 
qqqq |t% 5 ^^qfq 1 ^EmmnqRqT^ 11 

qq 4 ^rqf 4 tqTqi 4 qTqrqrq'^ 1 

3: q^tcRqrq; ^ qqf^crq^ 1 nq 

soRRqTwrqqRiitq q^rqqRqM u^qFqRTqqqTiq 
|[?q(^q; |1 


i^'=tic^H'i*i j'i'hia.qqiTrqt qqr'qiqq ^'5!RTt4f4iTq’^qTq'Rt 
qr^nqqrrfli^qqqTqTO fq: H qq q^qr^sqfqqj^- 
looqqiqqq qqqf^qrq^^q; > qi%qr I ^IW# ^TqTR- 

I qq ^iq?^ q*^n%q‘ 

qxqqrqqipq^qi^qqqT qf^qr qiq^^ 1 qqr qqqiR- 
^q jqpq^ |t% ^rqqfqqqqt qrfl^% q^j ^q^rqr^TR 
f^fqqi^ ^qt^ qq qqq^r 1 


qi% 4 qt qrcqpq^^ \ 


losqiqpqwqRR 



qqt ^ 1 ^q^qqr wrimt j%? 7 rqT’q 4 ^^ ^r^^q- 

^l^qq# qd^iqflr qqqi% 




[ X. 132- 


50 ] 

^ 

WT^6t flr^=^aTOt^ gil^ 

iioi^tl% I 4!T^Tf^% sfqm JTrqqpn^TiT^- 

I q'STT ^^^* 'Kt ^^%- 

m ^rr^T sii% wotet^- 
I lsrr%ffi=w^3?T4 sTc?ToR?TR ^ T ^t^ qrr- 

115^5^ I ^ =^ft^?rT%W I 

siTR^lf^^^W^I%?lT==WTl?Ti%H^3T^OTlt^4q^l%^^ 

^T^^’PTT I ^rf^j f w^- 

120^1^ 5f%it # Hm3:^ir!Ti[^^ 5T^?T^«TRf^: 

I ^ =qTT% 

^ I ^^m\^ I 

si^ffjT ^ I^rsf 

ft ^m4 i ^ ft%“ 

l-tqnpinf^^^:^]^^ ^ l j^;^- 

I 3?^ ?gRr«r^ 
i3o^f^^T^^wl%»J?TrqT^^l^^::w3TT 'srrf^ s^^l* i ?Tft' ^- 



X. 183- ] 


f 60 


^iq^rrq# =ar i 

I > qf^imif^t qf^T^ qf^IT" 
Mar: qf^ir^j^arr^: i^qFTOic ^fr- 

?rT«l^ aTJn^i^qr 

^rrq^ ^TfT^ w ’q^SiTT 

Pr ^ ^?r^ ^ l% T: i^qrqrr^^ i ^ 

us NqfM srfrT^gRranl qf^fTirf^l- 

^iwf^itf^arR53[i ^^Mr:qra^^3^qfqitqT^ar3qM^ 

qfwimr^Rrq qr^^ qqq; q^ ^rqT?qqf^5[qq5:qf^ f^?4 
qgM ^rrqtqn'^q## q%q ^qrq; 

arqf^ ^ qq iqpr: ^irs^rf^qM^ff * 
iso ^Pi^nfa Mq q^ # qtq qf%r^ w?qq ^q#t- 
qqf^q^: qf^ipqt qxq f^i^qR qqf^ ! ^Mr; 
qFq \T^q+”-cqrM% qqq qrqpM sqMr\ qtMr 


qf^ ^qrq[l^ ^nqpqqMr^ qf^ ^qqqqq^ 
qq^ ^ qf^t ^sf^rqr^^^qq^qfTq: q|^~ 
i5*- ^ci^^qq q qq * ^ ff^ f^nuFirq^^r i Mr 
«jqf^ ft^lqrf^ i m q i ^qtqt^ n 

qrqMqiq ^ayrMqi:f%qq: I qqq,q^^qRqq?Fq^% 





[ xi. 16 - 


61 ] 


i 60 f!g#R^f^^JRqrT#: U ?o (I 





^l^TT 




?r fiflrTTf^ fl^T 

^Fraiir^TT^ q^qrij: « 

qlWRT ft«m- 

I qr Hm Wr ^ iqr«R%- 

mflcTT ^ ft^T jfrfMqK- 

i q q 

qt% 3 ? 3 :i lgqT^% qt 

f^rrt^q^R#n?TT I ^f^f^jfrfrnFI ^TI'TfeT^mt^-- 
^qrRTar^ ^^T^Rri^rTWr:^- 

f^qrqq 4tf^wRf R^RRf ^f^qR i 

3TTqw^ ^^wl\ I ^ q %^sfTR^^q<Trq«R^qr- 

«rr ?Ttf^R sf IRTf^: i f^jfrR^- 
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=^j f II 

I ^ TOt^^TFT ^ ^^^J^T^t STf^f^W% ^ 
2om^^\\ f^flcTlf^ sr^sfftqTf^^Tf^ I 

ft^ !nf^sTTaTS?Tcr^nq;i^^ j I ;Rr^^: ^ 

^ I w^ ST^ ^ I ^?Trf| I fi^T 

I %r- 

25 ^k 4 ’Rrr'^jfr^t i f^Fi: ( 

^ rf^^ ^TT^ I ?T«Tr 

^ I cf^^c[R-^qrRT^T ^g[ ^R qr^3q^wT^ I ^«r 
^ ^ fM ^fi f% f fin%ST%^ 

5R^»rnTT%5T ir^'^ %^RT=^^^RnTRR^l%- 
m I ^TT?rt ’T^t I 
’’TRT^ I ^ f^^[m \ qi:%€ti^t^ 

^*irrr; I 3?^ fT 3Tf^ ^ 

I f^S^^RRT^ 1 1 

WSRR^^t W iprrq'F ^T^RR^ff^ 

'ST^rqf^ ^ 

*R’TORr*Tf% ^r% 

^ ^;R^^r^RTf^: ^RT^3RR3|T%frr^n%5 

If si^fFT ^ fRnf^t%f^raR?ni^ 
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^mii 





W^^'JTT ’TT^RrpTT ^ I 

^pi% i%^p^ €gwwjwr^?nTf^- 

45g;i^: 

fGrRn^rm^T«Tti i 

q^?Tt spfl^ I 

%5Rn^^^FrPFF^r^ iFrm^ i 

5r I I 

50^#trFT =^ ff% W^RX^ I Hi^i^Tt^rq: » 

1 5nwr»rt i 

I ^smx5qqT5PTT^^*TRT'^T^<T^^r W|T»FPr W- 

Ip^q^ I 3Tq- f^^TPPFrr^^Wr^ 

[ f^\*f^'5TTgfqi?nT?rf^ ^«TT ^P^’FT ff^ 

rrx^ \ \ 'Tft'»TTOf%%- 


JTTPTWT 

?5F?flW^ ^RT^Rnwf^Wl'} 

xpit I ^«rTfl ?rf#^rian3Tn%PTT ^mni 
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'srff^ I f Tf f^rm^RTfl^ i 


70 w#5Rnn^ 


^T’ajw \1 ^ H 


f3[T 1 

m{(i^ ^tw^M m\\ 

% ^IftFT f% II ^ u 

75 I %f^[f:crqf%qT^ 5 Tf %f%r5>j^n^T35<3T ?r*T wn«Tt i 

^ I q i 

s?TJTf^ I ^«r ^ SI^RIII# ^ 

80% 1 I srFfsq^rsT- 

^JRT^ I I 

^^MRRT ^RT#Tt ff^ 

%g; I TO’*iRHid[ I ^ f| % %i?rTJ 

85#r%^5Riit^m^: rfsrrg^tiTR 

^ I ^^m{^ I w 

l^if^5[^; ^?flr»R5r«n i 
%>R HWi JTriSR^f^^ U 

fRT% I I i f^TO- 

go^jfWrm?^ I ^ f^rf^ 

WHlfii'^sM'fcK f% I ^ % ftW% ^1(1^: 
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f W«TT ^ I 

95 TrFq% ^ %qj TrFq% II 

q^qr^^ qM^qm^^qqrqtqqrr^^ 
qi^nr qfqrrRqrrq fi fg g^^q ^qT^: i 

ft q^t q'qqi|f^qjq5=arqTq^’=^- 

looq^^qr^ 'Frq-qr^ftit i 

^ ^ f^qTfqq-Wsrsrnfw^l w?qs=qrqf s^qf^r^- 
q^qr^ ^qqkcqft q3Fif^rqRil*ffq% I ’s?q5% ft 
q^TrPFSHWwrmswiq twf rKW^^Pcn: qq^qx- 
qqr^qrqrqrft^iqs^qf^lTTJ q^tw: i ^rq^ 

105 %*«qnTJ=q< qj^rOqrt i qs fifiqfl»pq 

ftqrqrqt^ft^ %q; q i i ^ qq 

aqr^qj^f^r^Niq: f% qr q5=^nr^mq«^'ftft:^q < 
qqf qj^qrf^qpqrqTf^l^t i ^q qqr snffwr^- 

WT ^qiftq^i'qq ficqr^tqf qrqqRf ^qipq^ 

f% q qf^qqq i qq^ f^nrqf #[W5:qTw^ 
ff^ «rft qqqqf%#t i qqi qqqrqq^^qf^ f^ir^ 
qji-^q>-^4^q>R^ r qTfi r f^ 'spqf^ qqqqr^ ft^ntt^-qr- 


gqX^qff fsmKi<{iqi^q qqf^qifrqt ioqt5^#tqntq-q 

♦ ’^ . .♦ ♦ rv .fs_. . 

115 qqi^jjqR qsq^qq I q:q q q ^qq qfriT'Rqrrqqnqt i 
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I ^ srr^TTTT 

I ^ ^ ^wrt'qqR7*TT«lf%^i[^tW ^ STT^ I 


sEEnmaaiEt 


tEutticaaEiEgMlEH 





126«|3f^ J 


flHT ^ ftrFTcTT I 

»T#Tr3rrg; i =w 


^Tf^sqr^^RT %W I 


s#tT ^5 fj^ ^ % ^ t ^ l^fN; n 

^ mt^ ^m^t « 

ft^ ^ >T%^*Tr ^T W 5T ”*0%^^ H 


I l sqi^JTT'c^TO I 


r*TZ?*v*f’*if siP 


Lmi^miKEl^EEaUlECIElE; 


mn^^m f^%f| i%: li^ll 

w i^srrfft \mi 
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tl m qrf l ^RT 

I ^ ft Wtepi^* I 

1 ^ SRFI^I rTFTTJ II 

1^5 qr ^ni^cf ftr?T^^ I w \^t 44»i?q*n^«i^T- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *** I ^ I ^ ^ m ^ I j* ^ 

150 q f^% I q|;s^?q'T§[qq %qqr f1% tf^f^qqq- 

qiqFqrq^ i q' q%-5[t i 

^r%n:c% i 

q m qqrf^ ^§cqT^^^Tr^?i^ii 
I %ftr %qqT i fq^FT^r q q^qrqqr^^- 
i6B5PqTq"^q^qi%wr qqFTT qf^J qwrqrqg; i ^q 
qrq %qri^t q qq^qcSFrfttqqFrf i^q; i 
% ^ fi% i qq%qqq^:qqiqq^qi^fq¥^q 
li^FrFTTq^qrf^^gl^qqwJ i qqr ^ 3^%^pqrq- 
Mt^q 1 qfq qn^tqrqq q iq%qq 
icoq^q I ^ q 1 qqrftqqq^f^ qqqqil^ ^pqq 
q? 5 q^q^%% i?qf^ qiqrq^ i '^iw q ^- 
qiqqjftq^q i##?# q^ %q^q# %qj ^qr^- 
TT^pqq f^sqrf^ f%TT^q|%qq gqqqiM- 
f^rq^qTqqfqKqqqF:j qq^^gr i ^Fqq i \wf 
i65;t«c^ qrq^q^ Mr qqrq%^: 
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'srw II f 

^TTOTlft I ^ 55#r^rTO^ 5T 

fFft ipnwt ^ 

'JTRI^ cR^Jrn^ Sff^ W«I%^tlf^^^^'**Hl«n^^T^'' 

I ^^TT^rFn^ ^sfFHRtf^ fi 

^TT^nrf^ I 3pT%'>i%l^*IH(R- 

175 I ^ ^ 

^TfWW'TT s^^iWr I ^ ^W7rTW^?fRT?KTT|- 

HR^RrfTR ^ f^JTTf I 
cT^ sT^#toT^ I 

i80c[|^llRTf^%5[ qMTHr 7T I 

f^TiTR^^fniW I 

qW#?F5 ^ WTft 

gr^Tc^ ^T%6R P^HRO^tCt I 

«Tt^ ^ ^^TWq^^5|Tf^[5TTf^ ^-qi I qq€ 

185 fq f t^sftqwq i 

iflf^i^iiTl^^T ?TT3[lf^fqqTqHrt^ ^i5Hf ^TFTf^- 
I q^f^qRf^ ^ %qf^[?[qq^l^FFrr^ri^ 
I 9?r^f^qnT 

qrqqr g^ i q fl qqfi# ^Tq^qf^^pni^ew 

f<qq^<4 qt i^RT qqwq % q?qf^ 



:q 5^lf?lf^J q^ I 

JScTFTWf^ ^FrJ^T ^ I 

^Tq;^r^W<3[ U 

ifi5ff^ ^ 30 ^%^ ^4sM#1 \ ?T^“ 

^ 'Sf^rarr^f^^T^^^ I ^ %^r^?R ^n^- 
fel% W Rf^ 2 CT^ rFnrf^J i%q tT^RT- 

^(rcr^ I ^ ^^gpC- 

fT% ^ f^RT# I f% 5 qrqn- 

goo- ^f^q^q t^ qrrqq I ^ ^qf^ 

%g; ^ I I 

^ iRt ^ I tR P R q 

q^^lgq ;Tq # Tqr? T ^ I f^qpJTT^^ ^ TOHt^- 
wiT^ I ^ ^ ^ 

205 WTFTT ^ wrm^sm^n^- 

U SRmfiTf^ W^qqrq^ I 

^ f| ^ ^;^ql4a%^ qr I rfft- 

tn:^ qr i ^rm^I^^Fqq^if^i i ^frqf^ra^t i 
210 ^3T?fif^s[?Tnmq«nRt ’frr^n^ ^ 1 

qqqrqq'jpqr qqrq^^t^spTt ir 

feqNq% ^ m ^rMTf^q-^^^qr^i?jqiyi<wJ I 


^ I a-qr- 

f^qq WRT qqt^RT- 
^ ^iqq^qq^TT^^fqq \ 


m I ^Twqq 


215^1% qrq 


r>v- ^-.rs ■ 

fitr 'TO 

nr^ I 
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^^'*3M'q‘- 

Mt I 


m 

^WT=^fJ 

?TT^^%F*n- ^ 

220 %3[ fm ^ ^ I 

w?rt ^ w[~ 

^qNWiqfiif^ ^^x n 

’^tw^RPTTwtf^^ I 3p3TS3nrnf|-j^ 

2255TO# f% ^T#5 1 fwir^rRRK » ^ ^ 

i f| srqm^f^ i 

qFT^T^lf^-f^f^: 3fTqTiqf%fT U ^Sf qw 
230;q ft^ fl^TT^w: ^ 

^ T^ffqlXrMq'* I qw^q q i^Htr^r^^q' qTfqq"- 

I lT^q T qq|.^q"'Kqq|g^ ; f^t^- 

RiraT| I ;r ft^nf%- 

Wl ?l'3H.K>'WW ^pt^qTf^it ft f %m ni nj^H I 3 I »55RI- 

TOTT^n^ 

I ^T^qfqf% q'eqqT% 

qt^lFqrqqrqq'qTFT ^dq^qqiq^ l ^^Fqrqqr^Jgq ^ g qr^ 
''=II'HK^INi(r4-qri I ?nt 3^! z^ 
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cr^wTf^mr^ 3 ?^% 1 

r ^ I %fFTf 

qr^T# ^r^^Ftf^^;^TlTOTI3jTg^{ cT^TTf^’^rSpr^^PT^- 
^TTTOr^ ^ f^nrf^rnw JT ^c i TT <n% 

'jfiPTTf^Jif'qtrw^i ^^<iqRqr^vj|^%gf i ^ ^ 


?a^TO3f4 ^'3T?Tr^ T f^^i gfT I 

^Tf^rpn^ 3 ^ ^=qT4^ u 

fr^TTW^ I ^TT#^ 

25oq^«TFTT f%l^f^E?q3TtG?t <l%qTq^’!rF^ ^ TT^T 7«=*Pg[ t 

ft ^BT^fFTT %W^nT^=3Tf^ I 

’iwTqrr? ^ ^ n 

I ^ %5?rR(^TO s[f^rTRTft: t 

255iar«TT ^%rrs 1 

qiT'^iftdf^ ft^ I 

^%sf^dTq^q^rq:q7iiriaf^q<H n 


^ q-: ^W^qftfTTT ^ criqTq^fqptt tl^ 

^ TnrpT wr^nh 1 fft 

?qir^=rrftqqRqtftft II WTt 


frnq^ qrq5t?nffq^T%?r 1 fftr 

pqpn^ I fiT^rr^^ ^ qgcrqqftwwi^ I =T 'f ^r^ 
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[ xii. 21- 


;fTiHTf^|[RFcR^?^ ^ ^n^TRt *r# i 

^w 

sr^m^ g n 

q> q^yqr 

5r^T%> II 11 

fRg; I ^ ^ qq WRI^ I 

^q^qRq^R:wTT«?Fr=^ qqrWqt^fqj 
sqq ?aqq ^ qf^HTT^ ^^qqtqoqqs^q; { qq^^aq ^ 

sjqrRfqr^q ^WTri^ f i ^nq- 

qrqpqqr ^ i «Ts=q^f^ «T^WRR4^qT^ itr^ 

q ^PTr^ i qqr^- 

lo ^qfSiqqt qx^ | qRg:i 

qqR% I f^wr^ i ^ qr^qrqqr m. qq i 

qi^ ft q^q% wqr qqrRirqrq ^rfct- 

qii^^riM%qrR'7Tfiirqrq^q^qr i q^rinq qRcRRtrq- 

sqTRRRq; i qq^ q^qqr R^irpRTqq^- ^ ^ 

15 qRTqnR qrqRf^ qjq%?i; i wqrf^ qq irff 

^qqr qsqr^ i ?ftsfr=?r^j i it# wiqqq; i qq^q- 

f^rg^ q qRRJ f^gr i^qqr qpsr qqqRT- 

f^rg^ I qRqf^q^Rq: J qql^ qqqfj I fq ^RTf I 

qqqj i qr iqqqqrf^q#^: qrorrq q t q ^ 'r#- 

so^t^q^q ;fiqq?j% ^RTRf^ f^Rn%^qr^^qRr^=q^- 

qqpqqq q^ qRR qqrf^TRR^t It 
10 [ wsr^- ] 
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xii. S2- ] 

^f^cT I ^ I ^WTRf^ flFITf^^tg;i 

qr fl if%f^i^ ^** I ^ 

25R?^wrt ^ I fW- 

II Ct^5| I f^i^t 

I qf ^qf%{ ^ ^ ^ fl^T^R- 

g^qi^q^jpqi?i^ | I%WR!^ f^^T I 

flTO I 

30 3T«r qffqr^iqj ^ 

^TTRRq^RRRMw '^R ^ ^ 

?ff^%7T ^sncisq?3(; 

!|^q- ^rfir^q; I q«m qR^RRi I 

^qrqf^'SR H ^q’ ^qqq^R qAcnn 'qqn’^R’R^qwr- 
sbmi*^ I ^qR ^ qqqwfTRqj i qqrRrwRt- 

hr 

q r S^% r qf^ qra q R iq: i ir ^qq 

^^KH^qq^ q qR qq^Ri^ i qqr inrq r '^trt- 
qtf^ qqqq rf ^ q^n^ qqi q^q: ^ qqq^tftRqqf^ 
4oq%RT qf^ qq i q^ ^qRTf^ qjq 

1 5T^[qqf^^q i 

WRPftRT^ qi4qr^#^?=qqqTOqRRR; i q 'qrqR- 
#R5:qRTqq^: qf^Rf% i q q iRiRqTiq^J^R^qT- 
SRT I q^qRTiq^qR q^qtq^^^RqRsftqrraq^ i 
45qq^rcqRT#qTq% ^Rq^qt I ST^q^5TqTqr^=W^!^ 
^RiRT^Rtrq* II ^qrqqrqi^qRqT qrqq?i% qf^ §t^ 
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[xii. 71— 


^ ^ %[ I mm iTq^%?Tr‘ 

fFii^nrfq^i^i^iwq^q7^Tf^irT^^5r#!f^r?f?T- 

50 n ^3T“ 

I I f T5irR^Rqn#Tl^ipr^%qTi- 

wg; i R 

II I q'RTfl I fTR 

^ sy^mg; i 


^ I 




I R^T^J 3?frnTO ^ R 
60 sf^FTRR?^ %g; rr r^t!^- 


n RT^f^SRFTT ^ =^q#r^5T^%qf^ R '5Rf^- 

mxt I WT I i r 

RTRTq#Tmt^?R Rst II sr^q^- 

65 RFimt 

?rtrRm:^ ?r^qr^qTqif%: w sR^^inR^qtw«r 


: I f R ^qpqwT^R^ I I^^Frpq# q^- 

RRT^ I I f| IfTq^tWqqqrq^qfh^^” 

ToRRRjftq^^ q iqj ^%qiq fqqqq^qTi^qlq^Tf^- 

f^iiRt??R*TT#^^# w^j I ^%Fr- 
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IR iFTRig; \ ^ ^ 

5 TR 37%^: I ^ I 


♦ rs_r^ ♦ 








I ^rnf^jRRr i m^T^^^i 

i tf^RT^R WTR wi^fj^- 
^KMR^ T R ST^ I 'inTTf^:r^W ^5RR^ I tf «rT ft I^^ITRTRR 
sfiR^ ^ ^TRf^ R^wrrf^ ^ TO- 
SS^ I ^^wi% I ^ =^ ITR 

toR RR J l^fR RTOWTRR # 'f 

R5RT R^R il ?THw4 


90^R?RRR{ 


r^^iTHRITR IRTRRW^: I ^«ftR?Rt €t 

^ ^ rR I RR^R ^f^RiT%RRirT^tqR3T^5 
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[ xiii. IS— 


^ n ^^rm^^iTR cr^- 

ITFT ^ fR^ irpTF^- 

%w iT% wf ^TR^n^-j II II 


^«r % 


ITFT^T ?RR- 

I 

5Ti«Tr %^^5T^r%T%- 
^^TRTcft sr^T^t I 

mm ^ ^ n ? ^ ii 

s m ^^iqr^iqr ^ ^ i ^ 

%^r sT^rTt^T^j I ^l^^% 
w^ I ^m^h I ^ ^- 

f^wcRfRU firfr^r ^ ttptt cf?^w H^q?RT#T^w- 

I =^^r3r^ ^ fmj I 

io<T^rm?TT^ I ^ m 

I ^ I I «R 

W^t I ^ I 

^uml 5 ^'tt- 
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[ 78 



I ^TFTT^^^irJ 

?[T*rT %Trft i ^ f| 

intn %f^ J f^^r^rw#«rT^ i 

2Q^^ 



mi I 3f^fr^ i 

w ^ I ^ 

^x^^mi I 

I ^'?5r^ ff^ I 

25 ’RTnw^ I 

ITT^ ^-XTT I I 

5 ^ 351 ^ ^rf^ ^Ti^T ^ ^^ml ^ ^- 

I f| smwrW 1 ^ 

so t i l^qf r^ » «TT?rT ^TT^ %^4 1 

■"v ♦ ^ 

rl^XTPTIxn 

i ^qnr^#: w 

sqT^rr^^q^i% 

^rf^ I 

^sT^nr ^ wiPh ^ ^^ q ^ xr Pi ii 
fi^ mm% I ^ 1 w q qwHi^ ^ 

^ w ^[^?J5iiw q:^m w^tt ^ rf^xTi^nn \ wi:m- 
H i mi^ \ f^«qfr^qt4 h ^Ygfis r qf ^ ^^q^T- 
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E xiii. 64 


I f|#T i 

f l %flRT{ 

11%- 

45 ^ET^Tf%ftf^ I ST^t^=^4 I 

^ ifq^T d ^ 5T%d ^«T ^ sT^mr- 

%%rTr=?r ^ ?t 3t#?^ i q-?TT ^^- 

% ?T ^%d ^ ^ * 

%^T»Tf%Wrr 

srr^^ ^Fr^i% sq^FRit i 


d f^‘%d ^n% 7r T«TTS5i<s-4 Rd%d i 

^ dr%| d»?f^j I 

3?^% II 

f d fd I ^ T ? q - ^ :q d% tF%gr n^^g^^Md " 

I 4dTf%T^f%'^ d "^ddd 
^TF^«TT I Rl - 

I iD?i3T^5Ji^ I ?Rmw«n3i^ 

^of%rq4 qdq^ ^wt dq^qd qdq^sq^ i 3?d ^ 
dwFTqdq qqr f%r dftqw 

qqr f% qrdqdtd i qqr ’qfmqdr; i 
qq^s I q%r qrdds dwrdq^H ’tEpqpr q^ ^d q ^i- 
d tt drqq^ qdd iqmrj q;4 ^P^m ifd drs q^- 


<££■. 
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[ 80 


sqf^psrrfr r ^ f| ?r l^^qr i ^s?RftqrtrPT^ 
?Tf^q^=q^T4|qf 

<^T4‘ Jl^g " JCT ' '"»l ' " Z ■ JP"»I>» « " ' JI ' Wg yfc-f lp i -I ' ' «i»«iS"-a- m^umMmrn irfr^-ir-^r-Tun ll■llOr-|llln^lln i ■■! - t 


7 0 ^:qiTr?r^ I f% %^:i 71«TT# ^ I ^ 

'TOsi; i ^%n<qKin=hft » ^«rm^ ?fft ^ f%f^%r 

75^^^?rpTr^ ^ ^ 




qniiT«rpTT^ li 


q^TO^rnTir TOaf^m t 

%Fq^ I ^ TOsf^wf qw^fe^t 

f^q-qR^qftqqpqPtM^cmS, I ^rqi:^ (JrTR'^-q 

80 i 3 t^ i 
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so^T^JTRT^gfr^r^ ^ I ?T«TT ft rf^^l 
I ( qirrJTRT ^ ^^~ 

^*n^»T^Tt7*THT^?'Tf%H|[^l'^f J?f%j | 

?T«TT I 

95 5 qTqTT^ 5 ?i^l?^%i?m§r li 

jfirm ^ *?Tm®^TmRr5r ?RSf*TFr«3[ i ?t§- 
WT^ JTirmq^^w* h 5 ftf^- 

^ I ^ ^ 1 ^m^ ftf^ 

?rr^g;i ^1 ?T ftf^ ?T9T ST^ w ^ 

1 00 I I w^^Tfr^:(jn;*TT- 

^^ix: J?ft^XmT?rr:sTftSTJ l I 

w I srtt- 

>XTXF% ^ JTTmnm^t q^sftt 1 ^'?trRST^WRTJs?ftgr: 11 

^xmiTtsft ^ xriq^ 5 ^ 1 5^ ijr^ 

105 xri m ^TF4 ^?TT^rq^^P?rRt ^^5TTft%t% I ^- 
^ I = 5 r;^ I ^ 

I fr?nftJ I f^ft^'^TT^RF^r: 

3 #'TK?rRi; I ^tp I 

1x0 xri % mm %i 1 

?rpT qR?Tf^ 7 ( II 

^ H ’ixxTS^^ ^ wwi, i m:^- 

'^I^RT tf^fer^IrfSIT ft ^ -qRI wft^: I 
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xiii. 115- 3 

1^ STfT^^ M 

fi ^ surmf^^ 1 ^ si*rm- 

^ ?nf^ I ig; I s^irr^flrft' 

1 20 ^ifT^ i m Hwmw^- 

1 I f^- 

^ w^\% u q^«nq:4f%?qqmqf^ i 

tff^ q^q^q^qRJTFT^ ^ cT^># qm^T i -C ( t f5R% I 

i25^Trqr^57fhT# q^pq^RT^ i f^rfifew 

^ i qrqpqpr^i^qqqT^ i 

qqpqq^i^ sqsnqrqitqsR^Aq qTqr- 

oqtqq%* > qqrq^^qqi^q 

m q^si^t ^^qf^qqi^ iq5[^^n?j>^^(TTfftqT^ q^q^- 
isofJiRqTf^ q^ q I q^^ ^i^qsqTf'qTqOTtqqr 
q^ qq qqnp^Fnq; i qq^ qm i^rpr i q ^i^^qrq- 
qqrqrq Rtqf^iqq m^F^ qfriqRi% %q q^q 
qfOTt qqfqtqtfqs ^qiiqq i ^qqf^qm- 

qqqf%qwqiq;i qf^i 
1&5 i^rf^ ft qjqpq q q r^qt^mvH^ i 
^qqpqqflq^ ft%qT^qi^ f| \\ 
qqi qrqpqft^qrqFqq 
qqqqi^r; qqprftqqRq u qq qqq^qri^Rrft^q^qR^^ 
qq«q^[^qrw qra[^ i qq^ q^qqrf^^r fcftj qiw- 
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140?q^Nf^^ra[ i rT^?3# qf^qT^TqR?# ?T^ 

q qfqeFq^qqpm5-q;i qfrmmqR^ 
f| f^r^>f(TqRt q^T m i q i 
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|q qf^qarr^q i q ^ q^r^Rf %q7qirqqt’^f^q i q^c^- 
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qf^: I ^ q q^pgr-qr ^qTqrqrq^j q?:^ f^T 
\^\ tqf^^j I ^qr=^q^: i q^qV 

iso^TpqT^qHqrtqrqqrqrqqitt ^^t- 

f^i^x 5RTqft fqFTrt^ qi^qq: qrq q f^: i i 
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% 5 qT %^qr qTWPr^ q f%q; li 

^ qqq qqfir^q^: qq q q^qrq^rqmr- 

X5 5 qf^ q qflqf^t j q^qrf^ Iqrf^qRTfqtqq 

qrqioqrqqqr^ i qT=^qrqq:qTq^^^q ^q;^ qqrPt 
qtqrq; i q^qjq; i 

qi^ q7#q ^q^q f^qt-qq i 

q ^qispqqms^q qqr ii 

[«oqq: qjqqrqqrqfq qf^qf^: n qqi q ^qqilrq^yqqqqr^ 
qqrro f^qq: i gsqqf^qq: qqsrj I ^ 
qqsqr^j \\i\\\ 
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5 ijp^T^WTT ^^f cq^gr f^ s5T^^^%«f:i3i; i ^ 

^^x mm f^r^pff 

syf i f^ 1 ^TR^^^rr^f A ^R5 RT w>tr^ir^rr; I ^^rm- 
Wtmxi ^asRi^kRT^ I srf^^^fTT^t STIfT^^ 
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I5sn^ wft ?n^JTl^tRm%s|rsTf^qT3[5TR ?[^5^«^R?^ 

5T ^tf^ ^Kfm #1% m atfs^nwsw I 

3Tgf^r3[to IT# ^ n 

u 
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f^[%qT 
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i qc%T5T^?TO^?|ft^Tf^q'q3[54f| f^flcrin'Tr^^ 

qfl^ f^qf^ q qT^gt^q:i^q m 
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^ ^ 5 j 
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^ I ^ ^^fT#ErT^ mm 

f J ^^«rT 3Tf^r%^?T?i^^^- 
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190^^ ^ RimRm \ 

=^eT^i[T^mT^F*T% I I 

q^q^ ^rrf^ ^ i 

Wt^q^q^qp^wqq: li 

rFrlfqq?*!^ m ^qqf wq^'q ?%^- 
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^«TT 
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% 1 ^FTcrr: qrr^^ ^Twtf W 
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M^jj^wTrPTT j 

f^fxwr^^«T «^%i% 

210 I ft ^ 

^ ^w^m f% ^ ^=?4 ix- 

sTf^f%qqf%^: f% %^q^=?qT??Tqr?4qi5q?T%f^ i i ?t^t 

qST^^RW H ^qT% W^T mi 
^ ^3=R ^^m^l qsT^Tfq i 
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230 ^^srmf^c#rqq%; \ w 

^rk'k I t| s?T% ^ I ^%- 

5#^r>fR?Tq‘T5f^’R^^ I nm 
2 5 c[Tf^^^^nTT^ I w ^ prr^s^j ’15- 

\^n I %rRt m^- 






0%^ ^rr^i^'T^fT^T- 

^^EmT 5 1 5 

f^S^m ^TT%^5^ *ri^- 

^ q^As^'TTS^^- 

sif5’IT5^T% J ^ f^f^^- 

•^CTTW ^ ^ MrW^- 

15^1 

^^RT1T7%: 11 1 

^ RlTRTf^- 
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245 ^ rnni% ^r^- 

^TWTm^FTO=TOM ^ ww* i 
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^3T%5 sgrs^WT^f ^ It 

250 cf^^sff^q^^rqr^qOTT i 

q^raqq%t i f^f^q ^^^\^s^^^^k^'■ 

^qTq^T=q^T^i=q^ I f^^fq 

^mxv* I qqrft qrqwTJ qq qqqqKqtr^rMt^^ i 

255qg[-?TTqKt i i 

qqrqq 1 f%^^fqqiqTf^qq§qTqT^T^^j% t ^ w- 
qqf^^qqrjftqqtf^ qr^: \ q^qf 
'qTqfiqq'qiqq^qfq^ qqsqrqt ii ii 

^qf ^FTtwf^rqqq^f^r^wf^'^q^ ^qrq^qv^ 

^ iT%t 

^rsq[Tf^rr==?TT^^Tf^^rT^ i 

i\ II 

f^ %qj=qqrfxRTcq^^qT ^qr^ifqT f^qqqT^=^- 
^ Td q T ^^-qq^nq^q if^sqrqiw^qq q:qqqr i 
55 ^ 2 ^ q^q^TW 'qqrqq^qw ffq tI^t i 
5%qqqfq ^rsqrf^-qmq; qs^Tqlf^ q^q?qT- 
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5iTT% %^wTrri^^ 

5 T ^ 5 I ^ * 

10 rrw^ W^ i 

q;^j STTf f^T^J I 'T^^f^tfx^irR^^sq^ 
ft% =^5^ l^ I 

is^rwf^lT^TTOr: jrf^ 

I teTf^R^^Fr% I ^tSRf^rrf^s[r«frrRFP^- 

qTfTS?T^WR'iTTa[ i 4%qRJ w 

i i%^ ^ 

%f^ f I ^5rT^«TTfr*l^ f|f^ 
wdii qpr^ ^ \ ^RN=^%^*r>Tt i 

I ^ %T- 

^TR^>TReT^^:^Er^rwr \ 

25 I ^rf^rtfH wa^^5nr?n%^%- 

I lf^[^f^T%^FrRr%: 

STf^^^ycPn4^T^^J I ^ I 

so sr^(%f^rR{ m I 

^?ir^ ^ iTff^ 5^J M 



?*rT§:r^?T^ 
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TO'T- 

TTT^Tf^^ airmf ?ftt^t ^T5[^?rwT BP=^^^«nr 

I srf^^j 

^m[^4 ^rmt ^ i=^'f I^t iifet i ^- 

5 tTTTOTf^ » I^T- 

40 I^t I ^ ^ ^5^-St ^q-isf 7t5%s- 

i ^-sf w ^x if^- 

^ssrf^ i ^ ^ ^ 1^ 

?Tt^ siW ^T^TM’nsc- 

tn^;^«n*. ^f^=3[^TTf^ «R fl% 1 'r^RRTT%- 

Tpq^ q^rw3?Tf^ I ^«TT 

^r33[^W?F*rT^^Tl^^T^FF*TFrT%^J 5l5^m^'T5E'*t ^- 
^S^q^iTTST^Enti WT^N** ^- 

'STT^ ft% I — 

%fft f^FTt I 

l^f^j ^ ^mmx ii 


55 
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fi% \ I 

^ f^s[^:Rnr^ 

f # s?f^?r^rm% %- 

60 STT%f%^^ I I ^R*TT 

It ^ l^^s?Tf^:gKqf^iTPT% { ^ 
fq I f^qqqf^^j i 


65fifl|^ — ^ ■'^ ^ 0 ^ ^ 



705^^qRK(^ ^qRq#T f^qiTOqf^t 

fl% I I 

M^% q:«q% i 

qf«rr ii 

TM^q^i^ i t:qqr wrqrqg i 

^^x qj^rf^ ^q5^% mt ll 

5T 'qsTTj^sji^q^^'^Tsqf^rift q:«T*r^qT?ffJ 1 1^- 

raq’FTf =q q^^^HTT^- 


76 


wRf 2^sqftaTT^r^^rwg[ I ^ n^ ptt^t ^«TRrr- 
soq^^rmr i mt ?rRT- 

SW^T^T 1*^% ‘q ^ s’sq ^ ^^^- 

•iX [ ^IKT^ ] 
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^^TfiplT#% wfin% 

^«n srif^wW^ fN%^:miTt5^ ^^5=^ 

86ff%n 

^ | | %gp;f f^% ^- 

^ei; I m f^^- 

frfi^ m ^ I ^ ^T^3!klf^=5Sf%|;§ qf^- 

*Tf^^»Ttf^ 1^: 1 !Tf^- 

<r«Ti^^«Trc^Tiqq%: i ^ ^^m- 

f^^m-^^2irRtt^Tg[i ^ sTiTE^^qRin^ft^^^w- 

1 ^qsf^sFiT^^f^ iTf^R%gr 

95 I 3Fq«TT ^«I5F^h^TCr ^ 

tr«n ’Tf^r*TT^p5^% ^t^rrr 

'Tft'm^F'T^ rr|f%iI5^SR'n% 'T?r^f%’^=^T- 

^=qTlt^ ^RFT 3Tf^^«T ^it 

iooqT*i5^^^rf^ %i^f^Tl’Ti%=Er I 

tft?r ^yTTf^^cR f^eR^sT’Eq^RI ^ 
rTRf lf^Tt^r^f^^?3(q^» 

5T ft ^qiRTRt 

Rt ^^[t% I q^rRlRcRTft 

105 ^1 ^ ft %?Fq5rftr 
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i ^ %crr- 

;rft^ sr^rw^T fi% ^'sr^ i ^ 

I ^ iTFf- 

f^?TT^?T^5^TqT 5f II 

3fT?T W?T^qWTlTfq ^1 

I ^ I ^rf^- 

^FTTtiT^TrTt^TW^’FrT^^^frqT^’Tl’TTg; U ^ 

I X & 3T^qwrrq%^ I ^ ^ 

tijr^ I 

2a-s^rf?qT5rTTrwf^icft^i^Rqf%r?q^??r^T^ =^ fft WT- 


srfrRTI%l5T 'TT^’mfiROT 

lao ’sam^W ^ 5^^ i 

I ^?nf^ ^ sqqf^§% | 

^^T==qT#niWTCHm’TTT^^c^^^WT^ H ^rRT^nTFTTt 
STfirl^ W5=q[’^T^ ^ 1 ^^RT- 

12 & pwr R’^'*»ia^«i^«H- 

5T^t%{ f^Trf«if% 'q; Jif^sjin^^rTpRT 

irVt 3Tf^’q?r5g; i ^3T%Rr^ li 

sHf i *T¥- 

13 0 ^TSf(ttifRi% qr^t^iqi’^ i%R'»»ki- 

^T^??TTi^^|CTS P^^#TT^ %^%ITW- 1 
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^ I 

fgr^ q?qirT5n wftg ?TF=^r#^r i 

^ f IT ^ ft^rw^ m ^«ilf%H 

^ I ^ qj^q^iTT^q; I ^4 i%^«?tt3[^- 

I ^ ^mix I ^?^lTt- 

^FTR%CTI%^=T^?^ ’<^sr ^ I3[^ 5=5q^ ft% 5^- 

140^ iTt^t I ^TRT^m^ ?Tqrr*T€r%t i f%2^^f%%^p^?TT- 

s?if^^TTOT^r* *Tf^^r^#j=iTT^TiTTg;i 

TOTt 1 3^^T^t I ^m\ f^- 

145 ^«T ^#f^T ^Ril% 5T#q^ 575^1 ;|^ I 

5^^ tr^TTtiTT# STff%: II 

I %?|; I tfFTI 3T%tRTqrT T^TT^^^- 
t^TFTRT^ I 

^«rr fm^irf^ STO# JT^rft^ i jti^- 

150 I ^#^?gFrr^f ^gf^^TTrRjrtt I 

IT«IT ft 5?r- 

f?f^<J^^nRiT^?F[ ?T«TT iT^f^li^ IS^^T^CITR 

I WlfTSTT^RR^ A«*S^H piiT^TO^" 
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I 5rTOT^mF?iT^(^^ %?- 
*111^ ^ ^[Tf^§if|rrF^?^5- 

I^: I ^r f %fi[ iwfltn^: 
sT*ft^f^^»iT^<TT?nwj I H?^- 

fi?3f^^nTrTR?f^T ’ft'RTt WTW^TTRR- 
rrn:^?=q^^Tif^RRj i f^«rgwT f^tiff^^;i[Ti^- 

I fr^icfRf 

^5TT§J II l<\ II 

jTf^^Vr fFn t ^srT^^frf^ 
to<i^wT^Tn I 

?r 

I# ?r I 

5T 

u 3 ^ 11 
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^ I ^ ITT# mvn < 

ITT# ^ IT# 3T^^IT5T^^# 'TT# 
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f| qft^^^#^inFri^?T# i ^ qft^%^T?%s^^T^^- 
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% T ?i r # # ^ 1 ^ ft lirTfcqfSTiTT^^T^W^T: 
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5#Ti ^q?Ti^ ^ II 


fra wmu:^ I ^Tfft «r#Nrw^W^q^qr qqT# ^rsniTT- 
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3 00 g^Ff^3f;^:iTTf% f ^ 3 :rmTfq I ^ I 

^r^ 3 T^WTg[ » f s^qfTf# |fr ^ WFT WTf fltl I 
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[ 10® 


105 ?!T^^:!|R^?f^Tf^nT^q3TqTg[ I ^ 

w% ^ ^qsr^r cr^fq ^qqr^ ^ 

^W^Tf^^qTqfT% mm 'sfrq# qm^’q q^’q =qT‘ 

^r|5q^qjq^'in3(;i ^=q 3fT=^q?^qmqTqTqq ^- 

5=q%^ ^c^rqrqT?!; s iRT%gr^T%q %qt 
^ i fr% ypfferc^’q nf^m 

I \i 

i ^Fim^TT hr ^sr# 

215 HT^ wqq I ^T^RJT Pfqq 

q^Ttj; I q:r^ ^ qrRf^ i ^ ^r j 

W ^f%R rrf^^Tfq HR tRq^% I 

?RT RRq^RiqsqjRqiH; f =q w HT# ^rq# 
i ^mR^r^qR5%R^ qjiqqTRqrqrqj i ^’ht- 
120 'qrq^qnR I q^sT HR^^nqf^* I 

f^#qRT?i; ^ HRR RrWqqwT^q'sq^ i ^t^- 

^^qRH R5^RRT3[ J f^'^4 ^ HRqqqrqfqqf” 
i HRHf qr hrr^ i 
?RqT^RqRT^ I ^ ?f fRrtt I HRT^Rt 

[25’i^^51^Rq: q^TW^WRtpqqrT# q* qsn i ht^t^crt^- 
HRTi^qKqiRR; i ^qq^rf^R? q^R^^- 
^TRRRi^ i^q qrqrsq^^ qi^RT% \ 
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[ xvi. 15^~ 


I '5R^5^^=^5rTii?^fF3^T’3TTTrf^ 

( ¥rp=^ ^iRmf^ 

a35f^§T^^ R^T I srpHTinF^ 

1 Ifpff^R ^5^%T% ^ 1^ f| 

I ^ I Ri^t 

=^mRmT#iT^^ T%fr^^ RT%=?TR53: ^ I 

140 ^ T%f1WT^r >TRT 5^ ^FR I 

'^n 11 

^T% I =^p5f^PRn%%F 

FRWR^tlF ^ spEmt^R^R 

145 ^ jTTiTRT'^qFq qqm^qTqTqT>Rqw: iq- 

1 F ^ ^wfq^qqFJjq I sT^qR^TOn^RT^ 

I ^qjqq ^ 

iiT^qjR^ 1 ft mi R^qqqR ’q 

iRtRf^ qRTtRFTqjfTq^qqRSq- 

150^qRftR%R^J sFFT^?T3Tcf;T^^Tq^qq(§{ fFTT^flrq- 
ritW 1 7r«r«Tr5RTR ijr^^ qftf^qcr^^rsqq^qr i 
^?q^^3[TqjTRT'Rf ft i qRT9[g?q^^R^- 





xvi. 15S- J 


[ 108 


TFT ^ f RFT \ I 

i55wmTOr^%'rmn ?r^?q=^Rf^ ^ #[7?TWT^FT^gsqr f 

f%WFT: I 

WR^fq^T ( f^^TFWWWR; « 
irT^TFT I itrf? 

?r ft I 


ff^ I ^ Fq# % 

^qRTg I ^ wr ^T'^^RTFT ^- 

165 qr JTif^t qr^rf^ i rf^q%- 

^rI^T4»KRI^ I ^«T Fq^% wft 
2TRqrj I i 


iR^qqn^qf^R ^ FqFRrrCnnrFrFT firrh:! r- 
q^'3%r i crqt^^^*R>qTqF^r^ i rr^i^Rr^T- 



yiffJTRqjTt^^RTwrr T^Fqq^ iriq-qR q^qRF^ i 
qrnT^I t%qiRq ^ t i ^mh i 


175 r% i ^ Rq^qw^’^q: i 


qqmpTRR; i qqi’q ft q^^qgqR qr i q qrq^qR^ 
qtFRRq^qj^ i qf^ qitof ^RTGfTsaqf m i 
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[xvi. 202- 


I ?r f| ^q’qq 

iso^fqsmm: I ^ 

'?5T I I ^ 

I ^1%^- 


185 f‘ 


^i^T=Tnc^?Ti#^f ^T I f^- 

m I ^T I I 

f| I ]% %qf f^. 

laolTf^^T^ I ^ ^ q^tii«i^: I % f| m 

’^^PTTf^ f|: I f^i^qf^^’JT ^T I 

I W^nfTirqf%qH5?TlTtWT%^T^ I 
f^T qPTR'rr I 

^ ^^^J^ '^^^^^ wqq^Tftr#T 
195 ^f| w^#r % ^^^’TTiqi^R 5 ^ 5:1 vj^- 

I 7{ ^ OTFcft I I cT^tqT^qTTl I 

^^rW^n>TiT'TfPT ^T^r ( rf^^'r^'^cq' 

^K^ ^ ^ 5ETt I 

200^!% ^^Tf^Tt^STRT I ^f^qTT* I ^TlpJ' 

qJT^p?n^5qrT<^?f j I I f% =^lft 



Jcvi. SC3- ] 


[ 1 T O' 

^r % ^ f^M ^ 

205^^^ I ^|q %g; i m^- 

I mm ^5% ri 

I % ^ ^TTf 

^ '*^1 ’■s. ^ 'Vf' Ws\ *\ 

q§% I qq^q^T i=qfqq;^q?%^iqq% qfr^rqTHRT^t^qqq'- 
fT%R ^ ^qTg[ I iRqqqfq qrr^^ g# =^Tq^f^^Tfi%: i 
215 Ti?q^^ g# =q cT^^ R%tqT>'iqqqq(qj mt^R qils^g^cim 
f^^T qr \ 5^TR^qq5ag%^qvR qri^q;^- 

^T^qjqqRfq^qr^q^^n i h %f%3fqrT: * 

^n% qrits^t q;f^ \ iRqq^ m ^"RRiq^r^ 
qt%mf^ I qtfT^^qqf qT^^TT^r^Tq; i qqr^g; ( 

220 ^tTOIl^^fqgq tf^qT=qTTJ I 
^T^RqiR'qr^q; i 

qtt ^ qj^ qrt ^1=^% i 
q qw (1 

qf^ li T%f%qqR|q qsqsr^qf^qr^ fit 

225^ ^ f^wRq qqrqqqTf^^qqqraqTqqifq? i 
^qqRiq; i =qTqjR%wRqq; ^auRq^tq i ^ 
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I xYi.252 


?TlfiITf^tl?TW4 II 

230 ^ ^Tlrfl^r5^% I 

fit U 

fFTTHT^ Tf f^^ra5^JI?r^ fR%^- 
5Ti% fFT fTl4 in-^f^T% I I f^r%- 

2S5q|-?n HH^q^r^l ^ f^rf%WTT^ fFr- 

firT% m^\ I i ^r f| ^#- 

STTS^r^^^^lIFFq- ’cFJ?^TT%{ I ^^IT|rT=T*F^Tf^fgF 
gfqff I rr«n ^ i 

240 mi ^ 'JTPTitr n 

f^- 

qf^^T I qqr i 

5fq qf^ qfi ^FTf ¥FqT^fFcFq- 

245q5EqT I nm ^ i 

^TmqTqqFrHT q q qi^qr^qT^qq: i 
^ftqfqqFFTf^ ^qq %qt qq^q u 
^ ^?q%qtqn*^ ^qTi[TT%Tf qrwf fqq^ I q^ q r^^q - 
??q ^f^iqqf^^^q^r qrq^qr^tf q^qr^ i q^ q^qr^^- 
soo^o^qsfir^q qqmrqrqTf^fq qq^i q^^qWqqiqRT 
qqrqf^ qjqf^qr^^q ^^rqq^ q ^rr^cq- 
tq^?qqq^q;« ^St^^qr^;! ^r^qRiqfq qf^q^ 



xvi. 253— ] 




f 112 


I ^ I 

555l^2^T%J JTffWRmi^^TTg; I 

f^^qq I (% qrqjR^TqqqTqr?: ^qqrf^ qqrfq 

q?qf^t^^^qqqqw}%'sq^^qqT%^qqsqf^ i q 
^eoq^^qqqfiqqqxqTTqrqT fqq^qqr^-qT^qfqffq q^q- 
f%^qqq qq qFi^mqqtcqqr^ q^q qqfqqqqr^^iq;i 
q^iq!^^qq^^qT#rqiqqqRJ qR^qqq:^%q qrqqq- 
qqrfq f^qr^qpr^iqqq \ ^TR^qwrcqqr- 
qqf%^5qqq5 1%: ^qtqq^i f% q qf^ qr^ts^ qn^q 
265f%fq^qf f^rqqtqqt q^rq%l iRftqm^sq- 

qg; q i inqisaliq^q ^qqr^ i fTqiqiR# ^ 
f^fq q^fqt ^qrq; q ^qq qW^rm i frqtqf q^qiqrqqq* 
qqra^ q; ^qf q qff^f% q:^qfqqr^qfqi% qq; q i 

q'T^qqrqqrqqift^qTqrR^q sqq^qq^qpqqiq; i qqr q qV 
27o%qT^%f^ qqqrq^T ^qMq q^qq i qt^rqTqnr- 
sqqf^qq: ^'qqr^qqqiqf^i^ i qTlTqi:^Tf^f^5 
qqfq ^qn^qqi qffq qqif^ qq q sqfqqn:? i 

q^ ^Tpqtqrq I ^qq ^q^ q^sif^rf^ qfqqrqq 
^ qq; qi f% qr^if^ ^qqqqT?q i q^qi^qq? 

275 TOq; \ qf^TT^r^rs^ m wr^^qm qq qq^ i 
^qqq^TT^ UF?qT qqq^'^% q^ q^^'q 

q^ qqj qjq q i qpq q^q?Tf¥^ qq; qi fq 
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[ xvi. 304- 


280T55[^i %g[ fir tr3[^r- 

I m ?t f^si- 

% w I ^ ^h 

ff% sqrr^T^’I^f^si: | s^f^isq^q IT^Tfqqi'^q^q 
285 »qT^qqi^qig[ I |^«T3*?T^^ 1 4^- 

qg; q<H%gr^WT*Tr^^f ^^^3[?IrJRR^q =q 

I q|qqqqT|»Tq^Jrf’JTRTO'l^*^l%^*TI5^^ ^- 
5TTT^?T 

290^f^Tq?qr^ I 

qqj I vfT^qqf^^ W^rIWR- 

5fi^T3^3r^^rJi3^^Tg: %\^ sTcq^^^ri^rr^^f m^- 

T^r\tirqqRT^5*?T^^T^*I^T^t ^5"1T?*T% =^T3*IT% 

295 «TRRfitqj=qi??n9r^^Risfi ^’^r^T% ^ 

1 ^ f| fq^f^tf^^lsqqi^T'?^- 
n^t \%x i 

ff% ^ I ^N q\jir(^^R^T^<iIT^Rr^Rf^ 

300 mk 5 riif €f i 

^ q qrr^'qfi^qqpq^wt qrRfi%?T 

5rf^?n^RS( qf^sq qq I 

qT^TTf2p^3[q»T5C I ^rqsqq^ qf ^“ 
[?«ngjq] 



xvi. 30 5-] 




[ 114 


305 I 1%^ I ff«TT ^ sftfjnr: i f%^T^F«^Tf- 

^fRPrft ^ I 

^^^X I =5r 

sio^TtIr I l^€r ?TfRf|%S^5q7TT?Tt|R 

H^\%t ?fnf?mwr% i ^ ^ I r% i ^tr 

^ fR i ^- 

qfttq^T ^q4%^5Tq% 

5 MM 3?f ^ I f|%q 1^ 

3i5qinft^fT^RTR%sf«T 1 5T|?Tqtrfq^i qRRqf^^qr%qj?qq;i 
e^5[|^ f rrI^ 5T qT#s4 f B^^qqq f t Ictr 

q?«Tn m^x ef^%<rq«r: iRilciqr^q^ %m i 

I I qftt^?rqTs|q?rT^i B^r- 

320^I^«R ^ I^RFf I f^^iT^Toi ^’T%?S[5fRr%[% I i^cTt 
qT^TS^: ^ %5 t qR^flq^ i 

I qf^s^qr^^f^rqr^ i 

?rlfq^ f^^jRr’JTg; J ^1 ^m^ i 

w f%^'f 'JT^^TK T^^^rqq ^t 4^ i%^5qT% 3q 
325flq?!fq5^5Tf^ ^qpT ^Ri%??n%qiqr 

fR 11 qr ^«nR53F555ilf^^qjf|q^^?s[^r^«Tqntfq?[- 

fqqtrr# q^T- 

f^3[^?R T^^qqfT'^qf q?®=qfq qqr ^nqqRq:- 
^ q^tqqrqq^qj^r^qOT^^fTqi^ft^qjq^qfRTtqr- 
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[ xvii. 16- 


330 ^i^ipTOTf^ ^ JT*rT'JTRt%f ’sq-HTTf qi^T?T*rf^ f%- 

I snr ^ ^*Tcr^5^^qfr^^:i 

^^cfT ft ^rcR ir^rq^^ ^^Trl I tRTW 

^ ??r>^5Tirf^^r%%t«m5i%KiTEgxR^^ ^li 

=3T«T ?fx^5q^5!?rT^qmTf^^fgq5^RTq^|fqqfj 

surr^r- 

f%5TT sTTTrot 

^«:q?lpTFci: qmR- 

5R1T II ?v9 II 

5 5iqm sTR?[Tri^^ 

fq^j Rrfgqq^^-qqi^^%t sn%gt wigfi?! w 

sTT’^gqr^ » f%q^ i 

W ftf\ sfTRTT^^Tt ^^m^ ^TTq^rTR^ 
q% q4 ?rmg; i q% srqmw^^qsifT^^qrTrT^TT^- 
10 q:RTg[ J qq qqRtrgqRTg^sq^fRT ^sj^- 

^ i ^^qqrar- 

g;2? ^:i;RqRr^5qqqt ^^firq wiqqiiqr^r i 

fqqqWT^ I f^qf^ Hm- 

^qrqgqT^^qj 1 i ^m^ q?q^r- 

i5ST?q?rq^^ja% ^qqqqiqR qqi^’qr^ 
qft^r^Fw? ^q ^qt^flTJs^Faiwrqt i qqi 
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xviu 17-} 

f fq^T fqf^: qq 

?TfrH;g[p?f'ifq ^ipqqTTR^ qqmwrqq^tf^'TO ?r^q 

I f% ^ ^rqqn\%iq 

20%^ qif^r q^^q?r fr% rr^mq^ qrqro^-* 

fqfq i qqi^Twt^f^rg; i (% ^ qqr'q 

3|qq ^ ^qqtfff% qqT'»rT5T#tqr^^ qqqqf^ I 

^ ^^;?qqr^n^r5qTq 

I wqqT2[^qTTq qqq^qrg; i ’q w^r- 

25f?r^ ^ q^sriq^q i ^ 

^^^m^ «q«n#^TT: ^rqrqqm^iqiqfq fqq% 

IPrfF^r ^q^TSTJ I ^r^iqr f| q^'^T’K^: I ^qf^- 
s^T?qf^3[q^f qqT^qf^jTf^qiqrq^rqFfq q:qr% i ^ 
^r% fr^qfT^fq^^rqiq^ 5'*qqg:qf^q q;^! qtqTqrf^- 
so^^cfirqqCT^T^^qq^f^qj qpqFqfrqrt %lg q^unr^q- 
^qr f^W^qq; HTf?gq;i fqqtiq^OTq'rq^^qi 

^iqq^riRq^: ( ^Tq:qrqTqr'^qT=5#tf^qj<q^qmrqfq qr- 
f ^qqf&«qq: i ^qrs^^qqifttq^fqq-: tq^^f^q: rq^g;- 
f^: ff^ q^q^qi^q qr i ?qq^qgfqr% q^f^ q fki^- 

ssscqr^ I ^g:f^^^r3[?qq%?qqri?qTqqRq=^R^;sfqr|'r 
q^qif^f^ u 

fq 5^rf^qmqqf^^J I qqrqr qqq qqM qf^- 
qqqq^gq qqqf^qj^qqq^^q i ^r^T^fcfTq; r 
^TWWq^ I ^rqrqr qrqq^rtqr q^q q qqmmir^i- 
4oqTqiqqTqj i qqr f| q q?q%q qi^qf^i i f^^qqtq^T- 
Rqi Fq gq ti g [ I qi ^t^^Rq^qq^ q^ qiq^q^q^^q^nqq 



I %c«Tr5fT 

^^'1^’?%: I ^ 5^?T?T*Tf^r^sfrET«r ^?Tr«T»Tt^t ^?mr^r?T 
^T3[Tf%r^t I 3TT?q?i: Ha[T ^f^flrTr^TTg; I fl 

45fT5T ?S mi ^3[IlT^T|rT?jf^f% I ^TT':^- 

l»Ti%?T 1 ^sqf^^^i^f^fPTjT^orfg; I 3Tr^trT5?T =qr 
JTI^sr 3ir*Tloq^ I mi t| t?%5T 
s^r^«rrf^wTsf^5T!5?i^’JTN^ ^ 
^^qiToir^f^«rairr*TTo^T5Tf =5r %qf ^ir- 

I ^TTf^fr swmT II ^ 

^nrrw%^>T^^ f^^tf^rr: ii qirr*! ^ i 

W=STTm% irrf I I f% 

2jnr^ ?f^5i^T^ ^ i ^nsrq^ f^l^^r^f^- 

?TTTq q^r^ThcT^TT^^fTTHTJi: i i % 

ssf^TT^Tt mmi ^ I mk sTf^^^wq^qf^d^T- 

fT5TTa[ 1 3ii5qf%>:% ^ I ^mk- 

f^ijr: ^G[r?rmT5ETdf^ ^i^ i mi ^im- 
^ ^T w I f ^^^rsTf ’f«fr i 

60 f^qirmr ^iki i 

f Tq^rs^ i i 
qrr mm ^\fk srr^ i 

%% u q^r»Tmr% ^l^^kl fcr^fr^ i %ik 

qt tixqfjrf^ I w«TT ^ q«rr^ i 
qjiiT ^^\ f^qrq-% ^qr ?r«rr i 

^^^1% m % ii 
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[ 118 

I 

ti 

^o^STTJltf^^ 5rr I %3 ^fqf- 

qrwfq^f|qrqR?q 3 ^^q ^rqq ^r%re^m% 

m I rr?r2^ qqi’qTf^xq=qgiqT5?Tf??iT i 

q^i^i^ciq^^ 5]^qqr^: ^Isr^q^iqi s^r^- 

^r^i 3 1 f^c^foa:%^ ^qq?fr i ci«TTf^ qrqif^q:^- 

75ljqqT^qF^^T§ 

q f^f^Fs^qqr’qqiTrqqJFqrqr^ qfc^rs^qrq- 

^3 I q^q qTq^rq^^^qqqqjTf^erqi^t^TK 

1 3?! 3?^ 3Tt IJ^rqpqi^^q q^qq^q ^T?qr- 

^T:qqq^rqq%: i qqf ^rf t i 

80 3^qTf^ q^fq ^qq^q ^1333?% ‘ 

q^qq^^qt’i jnqqitqq: li 

ft iR q^qq q q^r^q. 1 

^ 3 |[f^^rq#Tf^ qqjTf^qq li 

q^sq^t ^ ^qrq ftqrttqflg^: q^qq? q ^^qr- 

ssRtqqiT^qjRqqqqqT q35q% i q?rr f^q3?q5i%% 
sqqtqj J ^tqRq^qsTqrf^qjtq qqt qfqqr ( q^qr 
mqiqqtq^qq: » q q qTqjniqrqiTdq%q^'qq^T%f^- 
qqqtq^qj qq qqft 1 %qqtqft%q qq 1 q^q 

q sR^^qqjftr^^qFf^f^n^f^jr^F^F^ftqqrftf^f^- 
ooqsq^qqqr qqqqrqqR qq^Ti^cqjqiqqqqq 1 qqr Crq 
qRiqcq^^qqqqq^^ 3f^arqqftqfqJTRq:r^qq>^fq' 



^Tarrf^^fq i 

I ^^^T3Tf^=^iR f^w ^T- 

<T^^% im I ?rT^qTT%^mTf%#TS%^^q 

ti^iq^sqt I ft I i i 

t%ftftiqHg; 1 q^r^Tt ^ | tt 

I f 3i5CTft^ ^^wTtl^rr^^^sTt^Tg; i 

100 1 q^=^srrTRt%^^sr3- 

sg ^sTT^r?^ 

^qw^r: ^[f^4sTcff#r ^ ^rr«T«tq; i 

I ^5mc[^H5qT^^riqq%; i 
fq s^q^fi^K^ qjf^^ts^- 

{ 5i^qRq:^’qF^qTft i ’q^qt ^ m^m i 

ci^T 50rt^^rqTq:r^qftq^?r?K'q ftmftqqTftqf^^^q^rt 
1 10 %gT qq??r^ft^r « ftr%gft;^tqTg;Km%qTqg; \ ^ik ^ ^^■■ 
ftt%gpK^i^^rqig[;^«Tq^^^T^n‘^gmr ^ 
^T^T I I ^«riqqq%i=^^r^q5ftlKrqT^qT^^?qTg[i 

I qtg2f qr'qTqr?iTft^T^n%T^T ^ ^?qr i ^- 
w^qrqft^q^ i ^Aq q^ ^=5^T«rTqftr%qiJ%qqrqqq- 
nsq^TR^^r qm?qq^ « qr<TT^qgr^^q^q^^fqr^^ 
qq^qrf qq; i i^^^^?T^%'>Rqig; t 
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[120 


I f^Tfl^TT ^ I 

^mi I I s^rfRf ?rT^frR*?r'^?:TWt^^- 

120%«?1^ I ^ I I 

'kmi H I ?rsiT ^i?«r%?i5T$r5ririfTq3^^T^?f: 

^ I q?TRRr?^ i 2q;^^ffTKq^''r«rq^ i 

5!n%\% qg^?iiT| I =q%qf ^ ^T?qF i g[«TT ar^^Rirr \ 

^ ^sf^cTR ^ arf^^^F:?^ I W 1 57R^% ’!3Tf%- 

i w«Fr s^qii^cTTf^ 

5«nRig[ I ??rs^T Fi^r ^ ^R«Tr i i 

^<TT?l*TT^^ScqT^;pr( [\ 3TrTTCfi;Tf ^ W 

i3of^^q?4 I ^»Tq: ^ 

I ^ ^ qT= 5 ^qT?iJ ^’Ji^l^'t- 

^R?fn% i 

i35q555«rTg; i i mi i 

^TTw^fr ^T m T%r%^5T*q^TJ i 
xim^ mu (I 

f 1 % r ^ ^ 

mw* I ^^Ri^tqr3[r*TT^M q»4 |f%=^?r i ^qr^TO- 

I <1^^m^T5fRRTq ^RTft^iqT’qr ^Rq^^rT^sfiJT- 



I rrfr^^ fFT^R?r^^ 

3TT^:RrqRirT®T^nc?r^=^T^ i 

^ ^rT^T I sjqftw ^ttit^TJ 

ST*Tr>T%f I ^^JTT^fTo^ f| I 

trot I 

f ^=^?TT^ I sT^^ mn- 

»TT2r<^^ I II ^ ^^^- 

^mm ll 

issstitM IPT 3?^^!% 

I ^7??>T3T?cI^ I 

^ I ft ?tr^?ri 

Ul^^l ^5^T3«TT% =^ 

160 ^1^=5^% I I ^ ’^n%3f^wii 

lr=!T?%?r 3Ti%t i %^- 

I ^ ^ I ^5TR%rR’T^^r^ I 
i65^|3T3TFTT?TRirRT%ff%J I 'TTT'R'JT %5r^|IR^^ 

I %^3Tqr®rRT 3 ^r ^R F ^IM ^- 
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[122 


II sT5TmrT^=^i^35[ II 

2^0 ^xsrtTT^^rftsr^ %t n 

I tT^T#r ^- 

sTiiT'»n§[T I ^ trN3[w^Tg;i?T^f%f%^^?^r^ i s?»tt'»tr[i 

rf^ I Sf^rr^ ^ff^^ff # ^T i ^ 

175 ^«r i%f^j i ^?n 

=^ ^ sTiTT^r^s^TsrfRJ i 

w4 CT^ I ^ft ^’*TT srqTmi^s^ffTT- 

^T^rR^JTf^lTT I I ^ 

180 II II 

5r^T ^TfTHTfT%^: H II 

qqqw^ q%?^qw^r# 





[ xviii. 30- 


323 3 

^'riTf^sTRr^qOT^^Tg: I qf^q^T^Rsi % I mi 

^K^h i ^it qiT^Tir%qTt i ^rwr 
q%q q|[% 5qTii%qjJ i 
q: qq§% ^ i qf t^ht 

i0 3T?q?g[lrf^^q qff^qJTfT I 11 

^ ^^qrq ^ qr- 

is'RfR^tir^ ^irqR; Rfwqrqq^^q^rtm^ 

=qrfqq»q%T: Rqqf qrq^; i ^ 

q:q^5^: ^x^i \ %7r f ?Tq’JTT^ IRR f qqrqqwR 

?^:iq5qTi^FqT^tqiqRT^tl 

^mKi q’R f^^Tq: h qq ^qj ^q:- 

20 m\ q^r^q -i q^^Tqqqiqq^W J q^iin%q: 
f^qqiqt^ i qwm ft qq'SFqf qqft i m 
qtqfqfR^^Tqf f^rwr qTqrqi'^qqt ^T?q\i 

^^ mRqj^qq q^=qTRt qf^^q% qqqRRiq 
^ q^’qqiT^^Tfq qqq(q^Tftr^si% mmw^ 

25 q^#q; I f^^RT f^R^q^rf^qf f^RFqrqft^qRT- 
qrqTg[ i sr^TRftqqtiTt qft^wRiqqriqrftqr %q- 
f^f^qjqq I q^^rqqn qfq^^qfqr qr^'iqqRtm 

ITTRTSPqqT [ ^ =q qf^^q% ^RR 'qqq^frRqJ I ^C^- 
q^wT?![ I qrftqr^R Rqrqf^^qt^Ri^ i 
so^qqiqq^^ qrq^R qqf^ » f^qqsT^rq^^^ 





xviii. 31—] 


[124 


! 5«Tq^TT^^sf5r%if^ 

f^^#r ^T% i ^ 

sswr^^^TTTRT^ I ^ 

^?T5qT^Rq7rl^r^q?mrq;J ^ I 

JT^aTriW^%5r ^^T- 

^** ^^w* ^T!TtT% I 5?rTf^cr 

q^5q% | 

^o^TJTI^TWTFT ^ f| ft^T ^TlR[Tl^?3m 

%g5rRT ?:gtl f 

^ i 5 ^rtiTT’«3'T^«T- 

^ Ir^T 

^’sTf I ’ilT^R'fr: 

^?T^f^I^?IF5R^JTraTf|tTW^ =T ^^T%|rT?T' 
'sr^WT^ ^ I ^^T^rf^- 

50 \ f% ^ ^^- 

^ ^x ^mpri^T ^ f%?T% 

^ ^ if^ 3PT^% I 

f| I ?T^% 

% ^^x { OT^T^Tqi% K^x ^^x ^'jrT==^T^^ 

55 ’^tfrpTTqj qmtf^ (i w^tt i ?r«rT 



125 3 



[ xviii. So- 


ft I cTWr^^T- 

I \ ^ |I?57^s^fS%T r 

sr?q«rr ^skx i ^ ^ct- 

^f?ff STc^rf^fTST^T^J { ^\t I 

6o^T^r%w3TI^3rr^^*’^^^^ ft m\%i ^ wr^^- 
I ^«T =«T?rftRiW5=^gJT??T: 

I f^?r^^r?TfiCT^f g; ^^^JiWTr% %5 t 

^^F^^T’>TT ^fftR ^ipn% I ^ % ^ Ht? U^ ^HI*f [t 
65l^^f ^T^fTT^W^T %5T 

I ^cq;Rr^^i?r?[ i i^^rifft 
I ^ ft 

I f^^R^ I ^T ft ^5^^- 

70 qft’i^^ ft ^rft^T i 

w ^qr^ ^f?rj)^ w II 

fft ^qT^^?tPfT?gT=^^^ft \ 

I W ft I ^ ft 

75 I ^ift ^ ^ ^ qTf^qTOT^qR fl% oJTft- 

^^ft^ I ^ ^T[ I ^ ft ?T?fN^- 

I^t qjf^fhr: srftqfiw^ i 

80^1^ 1 5tt 4 ^tffrtfttqf^rftr^ 



xviii. 81—] 




[ 126 

FTT^ ft HT I W«Tr ^ ^ ^ f%f^- 

I ^ ^Rqrft^T ^rs5^ 

85 ^ ^«ra m m \ ^?rT=Tr%f^t^ ^t- 

#^J=crT^5|;uT^T^^arTl^^- 

f^n 3^(^»Tq[t I ^ ^ ^%- 

\ ^ f^fl^srriJRR'JTJTR’I'JTT^- 

M^?3: i 

IT i^r i 

%5T m\ f^^^ i^mt [{ 

ft% ^ ^r I ^irqf^«TT^(% 

^ f%?rr??t ^mfk |f% 

srf^RRRT ^ STf^%Rr: l OT=^5's^RRRf^ 
f^feq^r^T'JIlflaR^TW 
m ^ u?<ii 

srf^qr^f^R^^ i ^^q^«fRt ^Mqr- 
qR^TTq^^q^sRRT ^qpiq^^T%?T ■qftq^r^f^qq?- 
^irRi%t itnmr^pf^qT i 

fiqf^^qRtqr#T^qR?rpTTj %^r^^>ET^- 

q^i^qqsqr^r^q 5Rrf^Rrr%3[r^r^r§[T- 
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C xix, 27- 


ct?T5?t3r^^5If!!5r<T^?T- 


i>: II ?% II 

m i^^fSTinw^fteqFrf TO^rf^^- 










^mtW»TRTs»m^?r?^OTTtTO r ^ t ^ I^^- 
^ ^ dKR^ ' H % I fl^ft 

^T^RT 5T ?FN^ ^1 ^ I ^ ^mK- 

15 5T ^«TT , %?f^5pif 

^T W^T^5=^f^^CT^Rtl ^TRniR =^ # ^ 1 

11 ;i ^ I m f| 

20 ^%i^5cn=t I %^5^'T^^irpiqwTm- 

qmq; 1 1 ^ ^ I ^ ft ,^prai; 

JTTf ®rm^FTF5 ?T =^ ^ 


25Sff^%S55q^^:^qT^4 I W ^ 



xix. 28- ] 




[ 128 


m ^ \ grt 

soqTft%^5f3[[^^T^ I ^ 

#r ^ ff^ 

I ^'^rl^Rt qr^iiTOTqTq^TT^t^n: ^ 

^R^T^rr fT% f 

f| ?rq^qqqrqq^TO?qT^^f^- 

qtq j^qr ^^f^qrcq^i ^tfr^Rwqqqr^qqrqTOTTi- 
#qFT% =qFqR qT=5T^T%^irT??Tw^ 5#m?r%qj 

5T ^q’qqrsri^t q^f^^T^rq; i ^ qf^^Rqit- 

's^^qtq^T ^J=qf^3[5?TT^q:4f^f^^T q:4f^^f^5[T i ^qi 
40 ?R[f^ q^Tt 'iq^q^qqsqq^^^rf^- 

I §[5q^ =q q?n ^qi qT^qTq:^j| ^q:- 

^ qifRTf^ qiq^ f^f^qqr m 

i ft qr^T^n 

45 q qrf^wm f^^i^qqrs^qFqi^q^Tqf q ^^f qr^q- 
qr^qr^ 3^qq i ftqr^ nq^q q q^qqqqiftqT 

qr^^ ^gftft I ^q ^f%qqiqr%qqTT^%qr?i5qrf^f^- 

f^i f^5^ % qrqqr i qq? 

ft '{qfqq ^qrftftqq qqMtinq qq qq qqjtqq i q^ 
50 ’<»q f ftft i f i q i ?qRi>g?q :rf^ qg q ftqr^qftinqq i qq 
Hf qmt qqTq^^%qrf%%%^^RT^qqqTqyqftirFrq; i 

qmqf% i qqfq q i ^ftq- 



129 ] [ xix. 77- 

^^t3rT^%5TT^^r^ I q^qT^[%qj 

H 5T ^Ctm « qqqrq^qnrqqTqq^- 

ssq^^q^TTfqqrnltqTg; i qqpgq qqr^ 1%=?- 

^qrfrfq I qpqqnrq ^q^it i %q ^i^q^qrg: i 
=q ^ I 

w w I q ^if^qrf^pfiq^qn'q qrq^q^sF^- 
5EqTqqnT q^T^n‘t=q=qT qrq^Tq^ li 

60 srqtTtTTqsqr^qT i qq ff^ ii ^“ 

TRTf^ 

qq:?qiFqTqT^^qT: ^r^q=^ i ^TqmRqrf 

tTST^^qrf^ I qs q q^^qqirf^ qt ^l^qrw: 

qi%^q:: j^qrqs J qqr 

es^qq^qr^qTTTqRFqtqf^q: qqqTTf^^ir^^^rTq^ qf^- 
fqftm^qqT qq^^q^q^qf^^sqraq i^qq^rjft 
^q?qT<sr%qrmqqqTq^Tq:q^^q?|q f^qqRpqri^ 
^q^^iqTT^qpTqrqqq iRq^qTTqrqfMf 

^qq q^r- 

^ f| q^f^qrqrqrqTqj^^ q^iq^t w^* 

3iqgt qiq^Tq qtf^^Tf^qrq; i qfq^ 

q^x^q^qr’qr q% qqs^qjFqqrqqf^rrf^fe 
qqxqf|qqqqTqqf^qTqqtqt%% q^qf^rq irq^rq^ * 
75^?qqqTrqqi^ ^^’^q q^qj ?ET%Tqr?q^^^in%q 

Prqt qqtq^fiiq^q^qT^ • 

jTT^qTqqi^Tq; u q^iq^q %f%tqqf^ qqrr- 

[ •i'* ^qigK] 





[ 130 


xix. 78—3 

11 ^ ^i§[^5TFrm: 

i I qT%^^^*Tr 

soqtf^J I % =q if^WfTSsn^- 

^ %qt W’qqrjflM^tFTq^rn^: 
q:Tsqr#t ii ?q, u 


f^iqrf^ qr^T^m qrf^qf gff^jrt ^qpT 
mqqqtoTqrftqT #TqiTqT%qiRT q^qqRK^ 
^qRRq. q?qq^;^5^ qR^qqr’JTRTiqTqT^qqmr'TO' 
q#tqq\sf^%cq:T^q^qqq %qt quRU qqiqqpr^f^ i 

l%^T5^rr^?T qq:Tf5T^f^- 

^ ^rrsRf ^sF^iTR 5FW %Hr 
^ i:OTT^ ffl STHTc^: || tl 
& qR^f^ qqrqf«rf% «Fq% =qTqW: i qq ii 
^ iTrqq qf^^?T% 

^^qjR^qrqRqf^qRq nrqf^qq^rRiqRq^iq^RrqR^ 
RT^qrq^ i qqr^qr^ %%^qqi'5tq q^rf^qf^ 

io%qTRRr^:i^^ qif^iqr^qrqqr ^qf^q^^^rs \f^x 

1 qq^qf^ fq qq %q qf ^ 

iqsqrqi » qq%r ^T^T^:t ^oq qrqf^rf^ qr q^T^q i 



X31 ] 


£ XX. -37- 


ff^ f^rRT^nte^ii ^ 

^rr^?|f’#q[R 3^77^^ | ^ 3 T r » f l (^^R 4 f^ 

JT^^ srqrJTTqs^T^^g't i ft siRnimt j 

jrfrTTr^w# ^^- 

? 5 !=«rTi^^ 1 5T5 5ETmi %sr1%lr- 

^T^T s?ftqm^nW^qiiTR ^W^K^t- 

^ %ST ^ ff% I I 

%ST ffwwq; J 'T^RTJTm^WTTl^Wr I ^ =^ ^- 
^Tm I ^ ?5^‘i ^1% wJi ^g»ff ^ I cf^ 

1 ^ ^ i ^ ft 

qi:%nr^i ^f^irt i 

___ fc r*s. ^ rs- ^-v 

I i’?^sT^rc(u«C’^§^i 1 T^W^ci^r 
f%2i% i w^n 

s?5T«rri'rq%RRr i IfT sr^irt r fir if^ ^ i 

srir ^ sTiTT^: siirxfm ^^»?Fr*r:^Ft JTtw- 
80 m^Twt^fwTf% I W^“ 

^ 1 wr?^ I i ^ 

?ir^T ^RftwiTO I : 1 wf^- 

^ ^if^|lRT5?q’!IT3qq’5^TS- 

f^^s^tl ^®IT ft I 


85 





XX. 38— 3 


C 132 


40 IFT^'^T^f siT^TT'J^r- 

mr^Ts^^Rt qt sttro^w^tM m 

s^r^^rrrf^t i ^^irTfT?n?ginR^%^R^§[T>^- 

^FflR^ITRsWlR s7TR0^rJTr»?ra?T5^^^«TrT% 

5T I I 

=qTqf%f%^'q’ ^t 4 q^rmiRf 

II f%=q qR^^RR^ns^rf^r^qpLRq- 

I RRqRiqim^rw«i^q^T2^f*T^ 

^5-WR^*TRRWi:^q‘«TT5^rf^'^r- 
f% '^r^ I ^'%=qTf^rr:^^rt^^T^qRTa^f^ 
%g; I SRT^^Tf^ f^^liTf^R^Rftf^RR^Tr^R^Rq- 
^SSRTURir ^i^RT^3TT»TT0^rq^W’ • ^R^RR 

PRTf^ q^qiR^ \ ^ qRWR^^ 

1 rR^ ^RS’j?TTi'3?Tq^qTf%%«rTf^- 
^ITR^ II Rf^tTqrrf^riTm IWf^STT^'^ f^^T“ 
^r: I rrqr 'q ^q^Rq'S^ l ^ 

I ^TRqjf^RTf^q^ *RT#5 

eoJTRqiq^q^WR: I ^Rf^T^RRlTf^^: I ^^qjRqft" 
^JRHRRRt ^ qTRqf^R^f^ 

5T I ^RRRT^ RT^ I 5T 



133 ] 




[ xs, 81 


^ I WWTg; I 

Cosrf^^^TT^if^q-raTtt^ I 

I 1 rTq 

i^^m: I i w^t- 

I ^fl tw!=?TT%f^J \ %F^i J 

70 p^^rf^T ^ 

qf^’nif^RT f^^T ^ ^rpTRTf^: » ?t ^ ^«rT 

qR^«rt?cT I fq^T^q^ i i q^- 

^q?TTIRqW d^T^Tf^ #R!npq% | 

75q§r ^RT qqj qr i qqr 

I ’ET i ^mqi qqRT% 

qfli^ ’RT^t 1 

U ^q'^qq^ Ji^Rq^q^q^ qiRRqqtfq T5?Rt i 

q^: qj^ q ^i|qRTiq%qT qqir^ f 
80 qR^^q^^* q^ R^spqrg^ ii 

ff% qjRqrqi i 


qqfq5#fjf%qq=qqTqqT^^ 

urqT^RTqqrf^q^'qqq* ^qR^^fqq 

qqq?q^ %qT5R=qqTqTf^qWI i 





xix 4- 3 




[ 134 


e ^T \\R%{\ 

sif^^ 3Tf^^*T^ I f^^n- 

f^^i^^rf^tf% i I f^«rTirqT^f^[^^- 

f%?TT% ^ cTt^T^Ror^i 3F5rf^3pTc5rR[i 
%^1r5i3Ti^^r '3=Fnit ft ^^f^if^qFTT- 

io«jmT I w^rJTT I 

Tr^rf^#5r i 

ifT^% q^r«iT ^wi wnw* 

wwTfT WJrnrri^5T^3[Tq; i 

15 ^T^tTTTf^ I af^r- 

w WT m 5WT^; ^T I 

•sFTr^^ %^^kl i r^tt- 

^Tf%g i^x I ^ 

^qiTRT^If m \ ^ ^m^'^?^=^V'?Tiin'%^t- 

T^^x I ^ i mx ^ ^T%?T 

^nr ^ ^nfw^i TrnrTf^%<i;?^f^ f^qrt i 



135 ] 




C 


80^m;T?T3rq^% rfR ^ %qTr%T% to: l 
^^5^^ =^ tr^f f^- 

f^^^f^’TT^TO%^^TI%ciqT ^ I 

i f| | ^ gpi:^ 

ssspTRTO f%qsi% I i ?^- 

5?T5ifcR^n^!=^q^5St?r 5?5nf%=^ lfrt ^TTOT^ i ^^m^ 
TOTTO^F^TOnf^^^TOT^ I ^ ^ !T^5#q?r: srmoT- 

OT ^ f%%^: i 

40 TOtT^TO^c?r^f fcr =5 t rT%TO4TOi^ h 

I ?rar s^^^TiTOT j 

WTRtRF ^ ^ f^g|% ^ 

I ^ I 

^^iq^sfT^i; I ^ ^ TO^^jqT ^f? »i5T^i^d%^T5rT- 
45'3rf^^mT^Rt^^Tf^^T^T^ I ^ TOflr 

i Fm% w ^ j ^ 

T%j5% ^ 5?n^^q^ I ^ f^r?F% %g; w«to 

q^ I tf«n I 

kmx mmm^ i 

^ i I ^sTf%fejiW«r#T W ^r»rf%- 

^^iv5qtttjra;i wm ft 1 gr?n^ftRra-^^ >5^- 


60 



xxi. 55- j 




[ 136 


55 J ^T^R^r^TT 

^ ^^^qRTCr^TT ^OTTf^ ?T^- 

^5^qq^^Riq%** « i ^t% i f^^f%- 

?ri[^ I TR %q^r =qn%f J 

toT5?rTRR^:^q^qr^ « |R-^qTq^T’qTitqT9[TCf^t 
qfqq'^arq; i ^qr i 
?rr^tqT^qT%Rqt i 
#Rqm^qr<:q^«q qTT% ii 

65 wrq^ ^ qqt^^ i 

^qr^q^T q^qr§[5C5 ( I 

fit qriRTq: H 

^(RftqqqqqRW qrqi^qnt^^qjT^q^^r f^- 
qiqqR^ ^^ftqrr^; wiTT^qq^qNqR qqiqiqpq^qrq; 
^tqif I ^ 

^T^- 

srm^r-q^fq % ^mik- 

II II 

5 qR qwqpgt ^qT^R^^»qqq-qw^qT* 
tq I ^qqRT^qqw^qRRqf^Tqqr q qAt ^^T- 
tot spqqrto^ qqrq r qqrtqr ^q^ q^jq q^q?=q- 



1S7] 




[ xxii. B2— 


I t 1 ^ WI 

^€t5^«TT I I 

1Q^^^^\ q^Ti j%ifi^'4^*Trd^^T 

^ ^^TT J ^TPHT 

I ?T«iTt| I «Tf^ I ^FF^Wttl^# 

^h I If MMT4Jt€W?Ff^- 

I gFrfs^?^ f^j^qrpFqntf^ ^qt- 

is'SRsq^ [ ^ ^^Frfq tF^f^ q^f 

Prqf^iq^f^ %q^ys?Tf^^ i 

qrq^qiFi^T^Ftwrf^ 

^srgqtqq’^’^^qFf FM^^qr ^^tq^qf^Fqr^j ^rfqrf^qr 
2oq5fTt \ 

^ gro g# 

25fTTOTq«^ 3,^,TiTr?^q^?q: I 

^FTFnrq^nT^^ 

^^r^;Tr;;q5ntxfq^qrmn^q^q^ ' 

[ 18 ^mn~ ] 




[ 138 


x'x.iu 33— ] 


I ^ si^rmp^ 

f^T^t 

^ ^ H Acf^r 

f ^ 1 ^«n 

*Fn^ ?I«TT ^STrJi’iftt^WT^^rT'JT- 

4o^^Fcrf^ i jrf^^^^sr^H- 

il 

^ sT^I’JTFfrf^ ^1^5T^#3n#TFrt STqrJTRt 
^7i5r=5srra^ ^TR^imr%^ i 

fit5=»i;^W \ »r»T^^T 

^*€:^ ?^rPTT^ 

n n 

^fT^cTFFFcfWiftriTO^ Sff^S^xK^ I 

3Tq^^ ^TRWT 

sTtrl^r ^ t t^-kr- 

»TsC®!i%?ra firf^^^nrrsnj; i 



1B9 3 [ xxiii. 2S- 

uuiq^wT qqrWm^rp^- 

qn^5^TTW^ I I qw?q- 

io?T«ntqT4 I qqWqf ~ 


I ^ qq 

spTT^^JT^ri 3?sqiTpr^=€^^ I q^fefmt 

I qqq: q^qt f^qW^ i 

^3[5q(%rqTf^ I =q: I ^ =q 1 

^rf^qxq %f^ f%q%q qiq^^qcr^^qqTqq; i 
is^s^sqirq 1 3iT^r'^ciT?qt%gFq %qwfirwTf^?qq{ u 

UTtqr irTqg[|qTfFq q tqRT%f^ qf^qqfq f^qr- 
^ q3[T qsTFTT q:q qf^qRTR q ^q^IRT^q f%qf^ 
s^sq^ I ^ f’3^^Sq:W^^'iqtq=af|'qFTPT- 

^’*V .r^rs ? ♦ ♦_ 



qqqt^?PTT ^f^qRi q^qr ^ ^ ^ - . 
2oq^ I ^ q:q qqlqrflqqiqqTiqTtot q^ i 




qRT ^ If 


qqr i 


fm \ 

qqtqqqrqq'qqi 
25^qwr =q qqtq^q^r 


q5T% II 

qWqqitqq^tfq q^qt s^qqqiqw 
'q spT^qqr q^qqqr^T sfr^t- 

’q q^qqwTT i m 
} f I q[q<H sFqq^- 


qqrq qrqqji^; 
qitq^ ^T^Tq??rt ^q qftqqrq: i q^q ^ 

^iqqiqqR'qiqqr^J H 




i 140 






soTO^t ^^<JW?*T^?^Ir*TRrW^ 

sTf^qn|?TT: 

^T ^ w I ^ ^ wm\ f^^- 

f^n^^WTT w'%4 ^ 

35f%*T«? ftqf^q?f?gr iw- 

I i^q-% ^\?TTPr^=rf^- 

fT% i^r: I ^WT im f ^wt %^T^q:T- 

%?T qR=5sfiig^ I q- 5^j 

4oqRqiq:^Fqrf^^5!f^f^5[':qF%{ i w'RT^T^^q’Klr^- 
qr^nTT^f^qf^rniT 
^qRra[ \ ^t»t*t: i 

'qrqqv^nin^R ^rrorrot n ? u 


45^ ^ tRqf^^ irK^W*n*^ f^’e^^qrq^PcT » 
%qTgqqf%^fm q5^=5^q^Tvi?gr\¥^Ta^ i 

«€f^qTlg^7^ ^ qf^ourf^ 

I ^it^qt^Tg^r'^qgf^qT f^w^^T^^q:r- 
^«nqf^qwfqf^rf%q^f^?Tql?^q^r^ i cf^ri 
50 f%^ ^ sT^qgsqg; f^rftqiqqi 
qsqrqqrro sqr^^ 'jr-iTTqT^^q fqqT f %^ 

^rq^tu^q^f^ f%^5iTg;^n'^ ^qrfq^ qrg^^qrft 
q’Fqq^ftwn qqq^iqqf^ i ^ q;q =q ■q^qqr Miq^- 
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[ xxiii. f 7— 


*fFr^^T^lRT 5rp%^ 

55f^?R^ ^ ^ '5Tfrf^?r 9JT*T^5=3Pi^r^t5Tf 

SFT^Fm^sfRt STf^^RTiIT^TT SfR 

?f§r^^«rT'iwrT 5?n???TnfT: \ 

^ ^ H ^ I 

^i^Rt n 

6off^ #% ^?r « ^ 

S(^ 1^ I H^g'^HTTW 

qR»s?^ I f^f^-qqq^Tqfl^ f^rif%- 
q^WT^ I q^in^ ? qt^q^q I qqrfl q qfqq^ 

# q^rq: ^'q i ^ qq i qq qqqfq^a% i qiq 
€5^1^ qqj qqf^^qr ^qrq: i qq^q q?q?r%s- 
qqf%t q^^^qrqq^i -^i^x qtqrqr qq^lqqq- 
i q^ q qtqrqqqf qrqf #q^qi%^^q»Tq- 

q^rq^ I 

q^ ^ q^rq^ i 

70 ^^^gqqr^ q f^^srsftqM n ^ u 
q^ qff^ q^q 'qq’qtq^q =qq?qq \ 

^qqr q?q n q ii 
wiq^q^q ^fq'sTrqr^i i 

%q f^ qTT Hqf|qs^ qqT qq^ u ^ n 

75qqTft 

qq^ =5 q qrqr i 

^ q (^f^q ^q^ 5 fq qr qroq u » n 



xxiiL 78—] 




[142 


^ muK fSf • 

%^f^|cf'Ji II H 11 

8o#frg5Rf ^ i ^j^^frf^rRfvrsrr^ 

I 

^m^T ^^Tl^qil Rns ^TfiHT i 

u ^ II 

^ ^ m‘^ i 

«5 q ?r?^ II V3 11 

^Tra^^’JTTtt^j*rpf^ jpftir; i 
I ^ m^vr^wrr- 


^ JR#% 5r 57rfi%f%5?r i ri^ 

|gtff I I ^- 

90 I I tfcT^w^f *rt^- 

^?[p?iT^'^t OciW^^r ^ 5?Tt rti- 

^ ^ mit I 

^ ^ sn^ wrr ii 

*mi% 5 I ^ ^T^nfiw^srT^i ^%- 

SRT^ II 

100 wi %sif| ^r?RTWTJ 1 



[ xxiii. 126 - 

#^PRT f^T ^JTT^j ^gf?lf^r{ TO^- 

^#tf^ i rr?r«rT i ?rifirf% 

^ I f^- 

1 ^q^®qr%qc% f%fW- 
5qqqT i»Tqf|T%r%^qr^5qq^ ^ q^q: H i 
iio^qT^q^q^>f% ^qqr^qqqr iqq^rM^qqr^qqqr ’q 

f^f^f^qqq^Tqqr iqqflt f q f ^qq q ^ ^ q Hqf =q \9U 
m ’^(tqjqT^g; ^qscsq^nyqtq^^^’qr^ ^ ^• 
«nf^ 5r ^qj q^^^qqn’^q^q’q i qqrfl f ^ spiq; 
ii5qTfqqc%^T% qrqifl^q^ i qrd^^qqr^qr 
qiTJ=qfS3Tnt?^ i qsT^t tf^#T ^ qr^rt^T^#? \ 
qrqqt mx^i^ q ^qrrrf^^q i ^^qqq ^ qr qq q i ^q^- 
^ I «rqqn:*qf ^ 

^qm^ j f qrqrqWrf^qi^qtqm i 

120 qf%f^q^qrqFTf^^3: 1 q^Ti^q; 

qrq^sqqr^ qiqq^^Pff^qf i 
^5?Tqr?rqT^^?qT^5^q H 

Rq^qqnq ’qqq^qqqn^ftqqriHt qtnHqq^q’^q^jqqm* 
i2b^% I q^qq'^ ^qrf^ i ^qr^q^Rqqq- 

9qi^f^iqqf^q q q^3(^i%f^rc4t?qqt i qqri^ 





12T xxui. 3 


[144 


lao ^^^^Rrsqt»rTf^5q^’5^?qq|5lTr? w \ w 


^ n 

f *=>TTf^: TOS?Tlf^- 

f| STTctf^^srW^T^- 
FTRi; I ^ 

135 ^w^\ I l^?r^- 

5 n%?^q?ci^qq^q;i wr m^^- 
I q^rFrtq^r^qrqt i 

140 ^ » 

fl^ftqj u 
^5ftqj ^ qq n 

s[rpqm%^qi?^?qqmvqf ^qq^qrqqqtsf^r- 

■jpqfqqi^ q^qtsf^rf^iqf qiq^iTFr ^ ¥ T Wqqig [ - 

145 qxE^ ^ftqn^q^ | ^qtf| ^^^ ^ q ^ qTg[4 ^qq^qrq 

q q^ q ^ q q ^iq ^ T ^qqqf^mqqi ^q^^iqqrs- 
^^tqiqq^iq^qtqrqt^ I q q g^q- 

qq qqqq q^^^- 


s qqr^ rq ^ ^«qfqq%{ i 


wo^qq sps 

q [ ^q i q q ;^q^iqqqi g q 


’q q q?rqq^q^ i ^ 
qqrq- 


145 ] 



t xxiii. 176- 


sqqff%g% I ^ ^ I 

itWTJ II 


5T ^ f^^c(Rf^f^^*rFn^- 

Wp^q^^TT^’fT^WWK^Tilf^ I 

wnj>w 

I w f| ^^TF^Tf^rW^TWf^ 


leo^qi^X^ ^qiq^qsq ^qRHmF^TRfrfs^ 



I ?r ^ ^ 


i qf^q^^F^r^r mm- 
mmm M^rwrr f^twr ^ f^qq^qqt 

lebqqi f^%q^ li:^q:T^q3[T f^fq^qr =q f^w- 
=^qrrt I ^ ^qq qm\\ ^ 

qq ff^ I qf^qqtq qf^qmq^qmTqf ^qi^ 
I qqrqf^ mi^ Hqf^qqf^irT^i%qqTq « qmi 
srf^ ^r^qt4 \ q^rff^ 

170 f^s ^qqtqqq^qqWt ^qf^qtq'^l^iqq^f^f^ i ^ 
q qfqq# ^q^q^f^^ir^qiqT 
q I qq qqrqqtqqq; i q^OT %qq[ i qqrq- 

qf^qPFqqqitqqiq^j qqqnfT^f^qqfqqrqFqiq- 
%^qi w qrqq^ qf^qrqt qqj i ^Fqiqj i 

z&qq^f^’csfqt i:^ qs(^i%qqqfq^^q^qTqFT 

qrqpq q^qTrqq^if^f^f^^iqrqTqf^ qqqfWq^qr- 
19 mm ] 



xxiii.177-] 




[ 146 


^'^T#TT§rT i 

180 m I ^ sTqr®n^;i^^ 1 

n 

i^rt ^ ^ I 

i85TfnsrT^^ii5 1 ^ ?^* 

n*T?r^ II 

% i?TS ^r3[qt I %t^x 

i9o^?wi^t ^x \ ^ ^i^Nif^- 

wr^mx ^^FFciw 
(?) I 

(^) i 

i95firt«T^T^5^{ (^)i^^ ^f^f^srwnsTJ ^ 4 ^^- 

(«) I ^ %WKrsf^r^?T 
^ (S) I ^ 

^E(^{ %^: ^ ^Fq?l’JTRT“ 

%^X ^ ^ <^s) I 



147 3 [ xxiii. 225- 

^^7VTi%i¥r^{ ^ inqj f M" si^*r- 

^ 

2o5?TT%^f^j (<?) SF^nft^w^F^- 

^qq??^ §^5?nf%q75^’iTT% qqkrf^iqFq % ^ OT- 
^rq^f^i ^qqf^ i ^qqir^^q qRnrqRTOqqi^ i 
^q% qr qqr^rq^q ^ i ^- 

f^qq ^Rq^qR ^ f^^?qTg[ \ ^r^q^qisq^ %qt %3 [r 
210 I RT^qw’l^qri^ qRRqR( qRni^T- 
^qtqR fq^qrq; i q qq^q^q 
qRRqT^qf^tOTqpqrqqqiq; i %qqrq^“ 

qrq#qq:i^q Rfrqfq i q qr^^q qq- 

215%% f^r^T^^iiRcinf^ jjfqqqi^qqqtiq » qqWr q 
q^qqi^^Tq; qq^ qqr^^qf^qrq i q®q^ qf^- 
qRRqrq; q^Rm^qrRqRf q^^nqrqqj- 
^s^Rr^qr^qrqf^j i qxqtif^qr^- 
qiq^rq q^qqqqqi^wqq qJi^ri^f^'tqrRqR- 
220%%TqqTTi ^q% i ^qT^qiq^qqqr^qqRr^qf f ^ 
qqmRqqR=qqqRq^^ q^qj qqqqq qqf%qR% 
qrqq q qqjqrqqj qqrqqTfqiqwrfqt i qqfqq^rfqqi 
qqs^rqFqr^qNqrcTStT qwq qqf^rqiq^ 
qrqq q Rqjqrq^ qqqrqqiqqrqTqj i ^ %q^ j qq^ 

#25 qT^qq5g(Jqiqqqqi^qqqwq: \l ffq qq^qj^: n 





• xxiv. 226- ] 


t 





I 


q^PcT II u 


'T^f^ %tFrT%rI%«s^^ 5Tii^^ ;T ^ 

^r f %5 ^ ^ 

crqtwif^ <B^3[r5q% I f?^=§rt I 


ioi[ ^ ^ Pr^ u ^«TT f| I 5Tr%^ 5T 

=3mT^^?R*t^ 5R^q#T wk ^ I 5iT^^ ^ 


( wqr^ sr^nutf 

is^WRt ^ 11 wifrt 


TOR ^vS^TRTrqiq^r^ q^s%f R^r^^efi- 

^ i 'iqrw^js- 

#?rqqiRr: ?TRT^%#[q!^ i 


149 ] 


[ xxiv. 44- 


2of^^ { I 

'?qTf^r^qf|% ^ ^ ^ t 

I ^ ^srft qft- 

25 I ^^q^JTTT^ \ w 'q 

qqrqWrq! %^qqq^ i ^iqqr W^qr^^qpqf 

f^t I q qT^’tq 5q^q qkf tq qqq i ^^w^q^rnsn^u 

qqr ^ i qqr d 

q^^tqif^#? ^*?qq^ ^ I q qq^i qtr q i^>i%- 
8oqt%q ^ qqq^mqf^ i feqpqtqrMr 
qrf^ 1 fl t 

?l %qi^q%q f^rqq5Tqqf^q5=qNrf^ ^ qr^^qq^qt- 
qif^%^ q^t { ft ^^pjqTiqrf^ q^- 

gq ^ T fi r q qqs^^sFrtqTf^rqqrq i qq qq^^qft qq- 
se^qqsc^qTf^^ qf^qq%qq; i q qf^ilsFqt q^- 
^f?q^5r^?0RqqTf^t i ^qq^T^qqf^q qqi^qiq- i qqift 
* qjqf^q^l qT^% q ^qip- 
ftqf q II 

qqq^T^^ti^qqqif iq^q|qrf^qqi^- 
40 qrq^q^qi^^tqqrf^^^qftf sq^^rr^^^Tftqqfqr qq- 
qqq^q^g^rqtqft qf^f^<4qTT^ qi^q; i qqqq^qj^r- 
^%ft qi'^qt f f% I qqsqqjR^qrf^^^ qr^qq ftqrqrqr- 
qipj 5 ^%rqirTt^ i qqqqd^qtq^ i q q %qt 
^qrqrq ^ q ^q^^sr^stq qiq ^q^ i qq^ ^iq- 





xxiv 45- ] 


[150 


60q?|f^ ^RT# RR?Tt4^»!^ ^ 

5 =R^*TT^R 5 ftRR ^ I 

w q?Ftfti% sr^rom^^R I ^ f| 

ff^ qf^WTR% ! mT 

'ri%^ 

SS^r^J RTf^q%^5f5»T^^ ^frE^rtNiRlHRr ^^TRf^- 

^J^ ?TTJ ^Rt RTinf^Hl R'^’fTR- 

R*^ fi^ II 


6o^:Rf^R RR W^^t U W^TTfl I RRRf^^RR^ 
R 'J’TRS^TRt I qR RRR- 



f^TR I ?r 

^ WR %^- 

esf^W^jR ^iRl% ll ^'7T%R?*RT R*TF«IRTf^T^^ %r 


^ R^RRITrI RR^Rf^RRtft RRt 

R RRf IRT^ j T;r%%^ ^ I 

R RRRRf RRR?^Aim^4 RRRTRT^f^f^ 
WRf^ RRRRRRT R^ RRRR- 



[ XXV. f 


151] 

^ ^ f^^WT ^T“ 

%T 5^^q[: II 

vm^!^ ^mx II II 

75 syqpiT f^^ q s ^^Tfn^t II ^ =^ ^X ¥fT5T^^ 

^mi Mms^^r I w i 

80 ^gfir?^%5 I f^5qtqf^^o?n^^^4t 

%rT I ^ ^ ^ ^- 

^!^rmx ^iT^ II u 

ij^^- 

q^T '^nft^nf^^TT^srrX'JT 

^qT?TT% 

?r ^r'sq I 

ftqftr^T ?rr^ 

W \^\\ 

fir^Rq^ii 



XXV. S-] 




C 



1 1 
I 


I «r%^ ^ 

lO^TOT^ ^^55T^3[ II 

'^t II ^«TT 

f^R^Tf^rRqfiTR^t { t ^fT% 5 = 

15 u 

^ ^TT^ #i 9 TO^f 5 ^ wi f^rriN’- 

^^’it§c%TR^’T^r I cRf^ w^oTTOT*T«:^TirT 

" [t ^TmornfT^Rrf^^^- 


20g ^ I pJfrlTCRW^TRTR^ 

1 ^ ^«rr -^iT^r- 

^Rf^ tix4R^ ^iTT^fR 

251^ sr^l^^ITRm^r^^g^OTifCK’T^ %^^TT- 







^ ^TTsiTOTi ^ I ’T%r^*¥- 

iTT#q^p^ >llil4Aiil'^4* r p^^ ?l^:^ gR^^TT^ 
soiRtiR W f^rqf^ ^ 

^^i^ii^r di^ici^K^^iiiR R ^f^ RR^g:i ^ =^ "^^r- 
’dt^ ^5[i^%3 ^1 sir^ ’g^RJ I w«iT ff \ ^Rnrefr- 


153 ] 


[ XXV. 1€- 


35 f%qj I qftw; f 

5T qw: n ^isqr^s \\ 





rsrmf%^- 

^^^q;qqn i 

q; i^q 

ft?Tr2[T^T^f^ ^5RrR^ I 

^q^q^sq % 11 H 

5 ^^^ I q- ^ f^RqrTRWTq Crf 

q^f^T? qiq^qwr«Trq^i%qT^- 
qqxqT^cf^q qq f^^TF^PTT^ wti^qr: 

T%R^r'cfqTf^fqt qqsqqrqT ^^Tf^qrTi I qqTit 
qr^r qqiqqf^ i q| f^q i qf^% qqqt^T^^T%- 

loqr^TRT^^ q^q qR^qf q^mr^ q€t f^^R- 

iRjq^iT^qqqT f^cq^qqf^^q i qqrfl qq: qr 

qq^ iqrg[ qqfRr i qRRqqrqi^ i q wr^r: qqti ^- 
qqqqf%% s^nqrTq^jnq; i ^fj^qiqrqT qT^< qrrW^* 
qrqqr^RrfrTqqwT^ i qrfq ^#qs qq? #q ^Rq i 
i5q:Rq»^q??rfTRf^^^^ i ^T^qrqrqqti^ 

qqqqjRTT^w^q 1 m^qT^iqi^ i n ^^qi^ 

[ 20 en^iq- ] 





[ 154 


xxvi, 1?- ] 

srf^ 3Ti?m^ i ^ i 

^ 5^?RHr 

soH^r 55rR§%i^f^ I ?rf| 

sTi%: 1 i 

1 5TTf^ I ^- 

1 T%^t STRWn: ^f^’T- 

I qsui ^TT I mi^^m 

i f i% ll % f?T^ if^- 

^ 53W^R^ 

=^t^^^?r% f^T sirfir^Tft^s%g?r^rR:r: i 

p% n 3i3r "^r^j i 

q;g II 

I TO^terrf^ i gjos^l 
TOq^ir^ ^ci 

4o%i I to % ^to ^Tiri^^TJTto’^ ?T3[??rT#to 



155] 


[ xxvii. 15- 


i f tqrff - 

m [ 'srqf^ i 

fm^oqq^rrrq?: f^npr ^qqqq 

1^5 tq^r^Rqf^ I qrr^^j n 


^FFTOri^ f^^rf^qiirqjrs^T^ ^rwiqrs=qqf^- 
f|q<E[ i qrf^qq^q^qT«iiq?n< 

3^qt q^^qqroiTf^qT- 

rs '"scs. 

g^sTf :^5Sf^ 

q' JiRTTI^ 5T “St g»Wt# I 
15ffl%^3t5q?I?n%^ 

^^^^%^f ^rn^d^ni. ii ii 

W!=qqT^ f^?5n^i^:q:p=wq^rP5qq% ^ i^t^- 


^2% I 'q ^ s’jqqfq ^ i ^ ^ q?^T# i 
q^t^Scqj^rrtqjtfRWT^qT^: t) tT^nfl ^^T- 

10 f| I qm 

wm ^qqr^’qq^q^qrqiitq^^ 

15^*13^ w^% I ^q- 

^^qT%3[T^4 oqqfT^t I ^ f^^qnrt^f^ 

Lsq^T ^ %g; qrj 



xxvii. 1 6- ] 




[ 156- 


m I S?TT^% 

i ^f^i??ETWT^ l ^ ^sn^r^fw 

^^q^sg[^«IT^cfrT^ I |f% U f%=^ 

20 5«Rrq[T^f%^^ ^§rf^ ^ 

wm «T5Ri[tjr m i 

qT4 ft«l?^f%«ll^'^iT^ ^ J % ^ 5T \ 

STT5^r^i n ^ ^'«r*TtA l ^5??#: 
25JTf%J!^^irRfFn 3T??n?wi&^: I 

I ^ ^m^T% i 

f| ^ ^ ^STTERt sma? I 

sTTf^^w'W 'i’?r^c^[rr^^f^?fr 3 tt(&- 

80^ I ^?!SR^XJT^ f% 

^TPT 5^s>qR^ 1 f%^ %?r f4f 

^ ^ I %g; =^inf^ ^^x I 5Tfi:^5rf% 

%g; T^ft^R# R6T m ?T 

I R#jfr 

S5^JTf^ I ?r«TT q^RT I 

Wr?Tqr^T f% ^t; i 

'qqfqq^cRtsf^; || 

q5=^Tfiqq# wwqiqqi^: i q?q5Tf4^^q?n4^Fif%- 

u 



J 57 J [ xxvii. 64- 

I rr«n^ 

^ wqT^rrf^^^oTtf^ f^wn% ^ t?^- 
I ^?r 

ft ^flTTfttrr • 

w ^«r% II 

fftqqqrqi’qq^^^ft qr^mq^ i qq H qrqq q r 
wr^qqftq qi^Nr i qqi i^qqftft q qi^ i 

ooqqtft ^^qr i^wqrq^qt qqiqqf^qjq^tn^- 
tr^ I q^s^rftjqiqnfttqrqTqr^ i 

f%qrfttq: OTqm^qpft qf^rq qq q^^ftrqrqsqq- 
q^ fq: iiqqiqrqTqTqftiqT^qq: « ftfiqift- 
^rJft qTq^qri^ q ^qq i soqqrqrqrqTqftqiqft q 
ss^aqqft ^q: i ft%5?qTq;» qqq^ q iq^j 

I qr^ qr qjqf^qq; i qqxft ^qqqq?%qtq^- 
qftqsqq^i qqrqTqriqq^fK 
qqif ^jf^qr^q^qq: qrq ifqq q^qqq } qrq q 
^^qrqqj q ^:^q: 'prrq; i ftq^qqiqqm^j i qq 
eoi^iqrqr^ft i q^qprf^f^cq^ n q^ q^q^^rqt^- 
qqq: I qr^ft ft q qq q qq 1 =^ * ftqqq- 
qrqnqqqq %qqT^^qtqTqTqig[ qqiq^q qrqrqrq^qTq; 
iq^qqt: qqrqqrqTqqft i f i% qftmftft qRqft ^ti%- 
qqm q^ ftqxq^qqq i 



[ 168 - 


xxvli. 65 - ] 

'i;l«wf%i:=^ WciTRqf%: ^ U «?4 

70^? 5RW^Ti%rrp^s II 

oq ^ f f ^ TOl^t^q ^ qi^t I 

1 i qqj^- 

fqf^^: qd1f%f^qqqTf^i% ^t^t* i ^ 

75^;f|qqt ^^qrt I %qT qq# q^q: qf^qtq^ 
qq q^ ^?qRr^t 4irf^tq^Rq^r qif%f^l% 

5^qT^ =qf^Rq wwm ^ 

q^^qrq^ ^qq-^M'^i^i i't>^i h i 

so^^ftq^qqf^;^ q^r^qr^ i 
3q[%qqf^^3Tqg;f5rf^^55qf«f q^q^ I qi^’sqi^ q§f^%?q 

ffq %^rqqqq^Ff5TTq^i f^aiq ^^^iRT^qrqqm^- 
q^^q ^qr f^c rq. i ^ qrq^q 

i qiqqrqrs qTqqc^%^^^ i ^ qq 
85qtqsqq^{ \ ^qqr f| ^^qqi^t qrqqTWiff^^tq^ 
^ q q^til^qqrqqKqrq iqiqqrqtqqrf^i i m q 
fqqj3[r i q^qn^mrf^ qqfqqrs^sqqrqqTrqT^'tqT: i 
^ns^iq fRTf^qrqqpqqK^ i ff^ n 

sqr^^qT^qrqt I ^ qqsqrq; (I 



159 3 




t xxviii. 20- 


^rfsT# sT«TFFi%i[f^«TJ ff^ 



W^FHTRf 


5^T^?T^5IITT^: I 
g JT^TST^rm- 

^^R«rs u li 


5 ’^h I I^f^t sTfjft? I 

I 1^ ^aCr I %f^t 

I isr i^fhRt 1^ : I 

w Imrm^rt i a^fk% it^^- 

10 JTRm ^qTiTKT^ i 

;?TqT2a ST»Tm ^ f^f^^TqsnTT’JlTT^ %t i %^li%?T 
r^TlI ^ I w 


1% ^qr 'sn^f^ I I i 

^Tr^if^ JTqma; I fl I i 

16 ^ f(% I ^4 

srgr^^in^ i ^- 
^ I f4«qT^'rt4 

I i ^ 

5riJ ^ stht^^c 

20Tr^?44i^^nn^i^ t ^ J Wi^ro- 



xxviii. 21- ] 




[ 160 



I ^ ft 


^^qnT 

2bw;ri^ n ft^ H'^- 


^ I ^«t: f^Tx^i^K. I 5 t 

I i w^^^m i wm- 

T'»T I I mx^f^ ’mCRW 

q«nq3[^ { ftq^q^^sqtftqr ^^TRIWrR^^ I 



^TFTpqnrT^ w^r^'^^x* 


^«xxft^ 

q;«T ^*x 


35^^^^^^ % rxqftsRt I ^ ftft- 

fifx^x ^ I >qqT% I w qjf^^x^sfx qxx- 
n^q^^q^qio^qimx^ *rx»f 
qftxqrrqf xiTO^^*TX%q- 

'5fqqx«TXft ^Tcpxqx- 

4o^ynn»f wr"^ i ^^«xj iRR^ciRxIqrx^Ri^ftfj- 

’qqR^q^’Rt ^x^wqqnq; 
fit ?# H i^^xf^r ^ qjxrjx- 
^ qxqiR^ I qqx^q^^^qqrfx^xwqt ^%- 

mvi^xw^x^^ I =qRxft ft 
46qq^Ffxi#x*rfX5xqf??R ifmo^qq^t ft^qiiw ^^^it i 





[ xxviii. 70- 


161 3 


1 ^^yiTRTFtfJ r 

’T«I^s^rSf?cT 

^ 11 

I f^’TT^fFRsrr^ i 

’^T=^T^ 5T«t4 

l?rt 1 ^3r srqFiJTf^^t^JsrTOinat w^ix i sR^rRift- 

3Tmf% 

55 t 

w*?# 1 1 

sr^^5TFir»TT =^ i m^x i 

^rRf^rr ^iRf^r tr% i 

60g[f^oT ;e-f| ^mt sn^qTT^^i I 1 “ 

%^q% 1 qr ^^^ i ^^- 

\ ^3T % %^q^qf^^;TJTsrq’>TTt TO^rf^niFTT# 

^31 %T(Tr; *rimr*iT5=^ 

Mto 

[21 ^^iT^rq ] 




xxviii. 7 1“ ] 






i t3rgf^ ^rrm^^TFcT^ nx% srrf^^ « 

I rr^qfTgWWT^ i I ^ 

803ll%?Tin^ I CT^ITT^^ f%%^^TWTf%# 

m qrwT^g » 

i ^ spTm^^RTg; i 

85%^ T% \ tT^TTfl i^T'^^rr^^r- 

^«f^ I I 

^igit ^mTt ^rg-?ft??TT- 

sof^sq^lRFTt sjTgF?T^ I ^ gr^^ g ^ gq ? I 

^i%wr f^^ggr^ fT% n 

i?rf^ Tpg% J ggiTROT^w^ I 

snCnr^FTR# ^ \ togcgr^gg^^^irir- 


163 ] [ xxviii. 120— 

ff% q’qwi^ i q^R^’qr- 
^q^§r^qTi fra ^ qR- 

I ^qi^qT%q5:^qwTqqTq?w^^^^qraqq^q^^^ i 
100 «T%^5r«nqwr fi% ^ i f^qs^mtsiraraT^, i 
^qnt ^^rat q:qq^s%^^?^«T^t i ^qa%q^t 

qRq^rRTTOfi^ ^^rarara^mqrq^ 

^qiqR^si f 1% w qq ^frq w qRq?mqT- 

io5f^5P(%% I q^qFrtfMqi^'q q^ ra€tq q^ q 
qrq^tqq. i ^q ^fir rar q i ff^ n 

qFqp^ qra^^ ^■qqqt qq^qf^q^ qqq^ qq- 
'S^qjirq^iqqj ^rqra qqf ^qqrq^raqjqqqf^q f%^ i 
q^rf^q^iqi qqri ^raqW:^Tq^ qtq q^fq:- 

iioq^qira qr qf^qrq^qq: « q q^f^^?q^raqi q^- 
^s^Tf^f^qrqqTf^qqr q^qfqq q^yq i ^'q? 
q^qjRqrrq^^qq^^qf^qqf^^ i 

q^qrqqr qq q^Aq^^qraraq ff^ i qr^q ^TTfq%^qrf^' 
jfxqonq fra f^^iq; qqjT^qt^qrqqrf^qTq^ q^q^:q^f 
iisqqrqTq^ i qqr ^qrq q^frrqsqrqrq^qqf^ra 

^qfr q^f^f^ f^s^f^w^frqq^ftRT^qTsr^iqt qt 
qif^qq I q ft f^qq^t ^qiqqra q^ra 
qqfqlqi i=q?5 l ^ ^^sqTqq^qq^q^qrrqqqiqi^ 
^^r’s^qxpqsqt I qq qq^raTit^ qq^'rantJ 

j2oq:R% qjqift 5^* qqq^qqift^ ^raft^q^ 
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^1% I ?T qr ^w^tT^PTf 

f^pcTrET^f^^tT^ ^«(^TaTf^^rir^ 1 q;^ 

i25^5Tr5^{ hI^TS^r! 

^s|^ 1 spnw% ^ I f^T^t I 2crf^- 

I f I ^ % qf^xE^^f^rfir^- 
qiTR % f^sn^qq qq^^q^rt \ f^«Fi^q^%T%- 
qj^RTS^ ^ I f^^T^IT ff^ U 

130 tirspg^it icrrq% i ^ 

qtq ^ ^ ^ qqqqprqf^- 

qr% q ^Tqpqq I q^qjRTfT^%^Tqf qrf^if^q^qrr- 
f^^ g R R q qjTT^^^PR q %qs i 
(%^^RRT?i: qjif^qf^f^ 1 ^q?fRt qfMf qr %sr- 
lasq^t^i^ qrqr^qqRqq q i qqTrqqsr^^q^qqr 

qRTf^qrqq^qRtq; i qqrf^ qif^ qi^^qqqq qqq qq- 
m%Fqi I f^qqrqfqrg; i f%q q?rqmq?^%5iqOT 
q5«s^s%grqRf^ qi^q q^f q^q- 

qqq ^qrt ^ifq%qTqTqTq;i qRT?rq ^ 
i^of^qfqqi^qf^ qfR^q ^qR^s^qRq ll 
^q Hin^tqqt i 

sR?%q ft qTqRqqftrq?irqqq^^^[^ i 
ftwR^q qqft qR% qq^ qq: il I li 
^^qRftqrpq RRqrqf^ wi% i 
145 - ^qRqqqr qq^ a q w 
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[ xxviii. 170- 


^^qqpR^TSf^'IFC^ ^[f^j 11 ^ 11 
?r5r^Q^n=ftf^t i 

;;T9q^^5q ^fTTqrf^qf^qtqqi 11 ^ 11 


150 


155 


II << II 

qsnf^^^q q^iqt ^’qqftq: i 
^ ^TfTT^q f^qrq; ii ^ a 

^ q#rT^ I 

(^qr44 q f^T5RqK4^qt5f^q?q4 ii vs ii 
qq qq =q TOq^OT sff^^fqqiftqqT^viTWqiqqr %q- 
q^fq^f^ qqqqrqr i qsc^qqtfqq- 

^qiqq qqqqiqrt i qqt fl i qqqqqq^qriqT- 

%qri4q^l4^T I ^JTfTt^qrqqq^Tt ^’^qrqr: 

qiT^qq* 1 4tqiqT4 qq^qq^q ?fT^q^T^qi|ti 
qqr q ^r^^qqqr^q^f^T#- 

^TOf^q^^iqr^irqqt ^ qf^TqqfqqTqT^%qt qqi 
165 |t% 1 ^if^qqiq^xf^TO^irTq^T'lT ^q^qprrq* i ^ 

sqmqqr^T^'qf ftqqq^? i \ ^qr^- 

q^ f|qd s^sqrftqrt q^qif^q:^ i qqq^isqqir- 
qqqrtqr i qq^iqfq^'tqqqfW^q i qqTqh^qqqiqq 
q^^ H qqrqqt %qqt i frlq^qr^^ti^ qSqtJ i q^- 
i7oqqWri;5qf4f^ qrif'qtt I ^44 ^ 
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c 


m\mm ^n^Pt * * 

wrr?w5RiTCT TO’tr#: mr* i 

175 mx mv* \ w I 

’5%^: I ^m 

WwrT*?^l’?rr^ i 

mRTf^ *iRR^?ii^S *T3!^*ftf^^mwR*n^j 55T^«r^- 

iso^t^rtM^ J sTf^5TT;TrTOf|t^rftr|5rr^“ 

’Ffr^RRj I w 3[5!r^^?mw?rRPcp^Rt ^aiT'irr^r- 
i) ^I’JT Tft’^f^T^Tm^rfjTf f^^*T^- 
%5TTf^ePFrT %q% ^ I 

185^ 5?r^nmrj i ^rf r ^ lR^ ii ’Rkr^s^^^ 
m^i wv* II 

q[^k*TR sn^TRm: ?i^nRf^rsTR iq?n 

I 3FTN^ I W 

11 1 ’^^iT 

190^ I ^ 

^RWrR^?T^RT^: I w #=^^r- 

^r f^?RRr: 


% gTI^^§[RT^^I^^TTlti II 'T^^I 

i wrr^^t 
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167 ] [ xxviii. 225 - 

I ^%3=^q5W%?^: wr^Frrrf^^ti: sgsp* 
205 5^ f I flPTRimg w^ 

i f%^g%gT^lf4 w- 

qf3^55[STff%f%fqxngtTf%q-R|^^ 
fti II ^\xi I %qr^ 

qqt ^5a^srmrq#qT^T ^s^^nrr: ^nr: q^- 

2io^ifrq^} in:: qf^firqf^q^: I 

^RRiq^^^qr^rf^:! 

^Tq^^^^;^^feqTscif^q^: i qlqr^f^qqrr^qmq- 

fnf^^qqTq^T^^qT^?r^T§: i qri^jTi^:^ f^^^r- 

q^f%qr: qf^q^^- 

2i5q«r^q^r’^: ^qfir^grs^s ^ qr l qqq 

f^q: I qfqf^q fq?^5rqq qf^qTqrqi^^R^f^- 
q^?qqT^qTqqr?qFqfrqNT: iqqqmqf^ ^qf%^ qq- 
wq M^qf^qppqf ^H^w'rqiq^riq i n fq^qrfqqr 
qqRT qrqpq^qq^^’qr^qq^TTrf^^q^ ^r^qqfr- 
22oqf^q'q^^q3iqq5^RRqRrf^q^^ li 

qqM 5 ^qqnqqr^ 1 1 

sq^T^^qFTT qqrqrqq qqi’q^qqqjjrq'TqqTg; i qqr =q 
8iTf^q^qrq^ ?Tt^q'qqS[: I 
qqR^iq ^q wrqf^ fq ^q^q: i 

225 w^f^qqqr^T qq'^qqt qq=qqrqi’ q^qr fltf^’q: ii 
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^ ^ I ww sr^^^ ftm 
fif^ qrwif^^ ^ I ^rfsq^iTRt 

I ^smiTfr^rt ^q IWr^t^c i 

225q[^^i% ^^^-qxtRRqqmi^^q’ I ?fTnfr- 

qjqf^ ^ \ 5srT^qqf^mjq%qifl:qr i 
5%q^inFTf^ I qrt^i ^ 

I ^ ^^qjTTqqlw^rnr^^qi^qq 
!^ fi [ <g n q ;Tt ^ ^rq? i w i ^- 

2so:fT^ ^ ( ^ % ^^qRq% fR 

sRif^qR^ I qqr qqrq ^rfWr 

qqqt ^ ’q^R I 

^q^q^sq^IR ^kt I qRR 
2S5qjr^fq: ^ ^ ^ET^ trf^q^RR^ 

q qr i ^ rt^ ^ i cRT'^qr 

S^qq^[q:^ ^ ’ q^^i T t <q^q?qRT^C^qT^ ^RRITT# 
RT^q: i q?3\3q^^TR^ ^qRS’RiTT^ i 

^qRn^^q^'^mqqt i ^TqRrqrqqqq ’q i ff% 
24o ^<:q i ^ Rf ^ fit^qR^q RT^T^Rqi^R^qqf^t %q- 
I qqrqRTW iqi:«ftq^qTq^nimTf^^i%§iT^T- 
qtsTpqqkt II 3 ^RRq ^ qrqrjqq; i 

n ?kqf^ qqqqt’wqr^ ^qrn^Rqr fk^'r- 

fw: I fit qqRT^: (! 
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169 ] 

^Sq^i3?TT% W?iTl3R5^ 

'''2S 

>T# wi 

?rT«r ^ u ^*^11 

#<9^mT5nmt«RTiT^5'T’T^ i 

i 5^rf^ '^^f^ 1 i^i f^iif^- 

«rm5 1 ^T I I 

^fi^^’lt ^«n %#t ^T ^r?T^T %T% I ^rtt^- 

iTRTFr^^ I ^m^rw: n 1 

10 I ^ 11 

^irsTT^Wq^ [ ^{K\^^{ ^srrriTFTt ^ 

^3 mm 

^t^I^R^FTf %?I 

?=r^% 3^s5f'RR3^^r2[^?Trt%5Tr ^r^cft ft=^ 1 
m\^^h 3nTTf^^fJFT I ’^SRTO- 

f^^^rwrg; l mf^x 

^qr^TTli 53^^q^5! I ^3f m ^THTTtq qr 

20 \ 5%^r 3 ?t^ ^fi^Frrsqq: r ^ 

22 ^g;t^- ] 
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±xix. 22-*] 

w«rT ^ [\ 

I ^ ^ i ^qr^r 'str^ti- 

26 ;^?iT f f^i K^m iti qjqk^r Rqrqnr^^^ 

I w ^qiq^Tt st^twCm- 

q^tt'q^qsrt ^rq^fm^qr qr 

^qq %^Tq^t qn^kr^ i ?rrq^5r- 

7f %fq i ^ ^ f^qrqr^- 

a6^#r ^irf^cTi^q ff% i ^^qr^T'^qr^ i ^ qif^t qf%H- 
?=qRrq Cn#^q fr% ii 

TR ^q’urrf^^qqMf^qqri^T^’qr ^f^RT 
^ ^»Tq|qfrqqfq^qTrqqT^ i ^>- 

I R 5 f qqr %5q qqjfiTq ^- 

8,55qT^q^??qTf^%q5Tf5^q|RqTr?Tlj(^ I ^^ftqqC^q^W ^sfff^- 

%qT^ jr% qr^ qjR? 

=51^1;% ^tqqqqj ^sqrf^: i 'srtq^RRf ^fir: 
q|tqqq^^ i qrqn'^^JTRiiHqiRq; \ qr qwqf 
^o^frqTqf qrrq^ qR% ^qrqs ^rqqnqt q q^rq^rq^^^ i 
q:^^a^qTiq5Rqfqq=?R^q|rqf^q»Tq^ i qqr %q 
qqrPFi i ^F?qt qqiqqr q^f^rqqRi qqr qq qqjR^ i q 
I qRq%qq:qqqq; | qR^qtqiqqTrftqT 

qpqf^ qrqr qqr q qif :R^q qqr r ^rq R- Rgq- 
4^4^gqU%Rq: t qr^ ffq I 

?qf^r?%q^qq qq irFqqi% q^qf^tiqqi^^^ qq:qq- 
qrqseq q ^FRWr^|qFf^% il 
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[ xxix. ‘1 ^ 


^sqi^T^rf 

f^p^r^JTf^qr ^ 5i3riTT5Tm?|^^ * 

^spcn^ 


flr4T»rf%qTfiq; i 

55*Wt^^TTf^^#5fTg; iww^q; i ^^f^^^’TTW^'t^^'TTit- 
I ^q-f*q^^rT??TT§^T » 

^TTHW^^TT^ I ^ ffqf^rrrf^^m^nOTl^T^I 

%qtf^^^rTcq^ toRmm u 


eo^q^qt f| ^iqf^q7FrRiqq^Wf^q[ i 

I I %’«fr 

I ^T5^Tf^q:T: i 

q5=RTf%^f^^n I % I 

6B mm q i 

f^iq ^qR^Tarr l^^io^T 11 
'qf^nn ^ ff ^qarft^ssnsrTTf^^r i 
^ qf%qT mm n 


w^m% I qqi 51% q=a^f^ ^qr^qR 


70 


I ^ ^ rrFRTT 

rv IN , 


qqf%?q?^^Tf^Uf^qT^^TtarTq-^q^r^?qTg;| iqqrcC^q^q'q 



xxx 73- 3 t 

^r I Itpr! 

75^4’ ^ #?IT^ 

^*Tft i ^r«Tr #% ^TTt^Vr 1 

^ ^3[ i=5«rtn% 

•y r\ 

80 11 

II 

JTflT^PR. ^iNirf^^cTRrRF^?TlTr?THl^?TJmqT *1T- 

gT?^j?q-q^5rt%'r^HT^T- 
q> ^^lv^l sr^T^T: I 

?=r % II 11 

5^nn 1 q> i iRi^r i 

»TR€qf^^RTa[ ^if^RRI^^^^T- 

R^^frR^T^q^qrRJPT’JTr | 

WrfeaR'JT p*ni i ^r^^q^Rq^r^Tg; 1 cr ^% 

io5q^#rf^q% ^^x i ^^t- 

IKR^f^^TRR ^rW^r'FqRTJ < Sf f^- 
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I WJ ^f^t \^^ WR: ^rc 

IT?qt5=^q5STiTf^q^m^? \ I ?T ^ 
i^^mt ^ ^ #?T^?rr !?ft'T^: i rn^ ?jr^- 

I q qq qiqqrqr?^^: ^5^ q^j ^ 
qq qtqrqqqqf qf%q^: 1 qq ^qq^iti q ^q^ i qqr 
%q q#cq i q qq I q^qf^ q^^ qs^t^qq^^ ^[ffN- 
qj qqqt q%qi i q^q q^rq; |q% fiq^ 

gosrTqrCTqTq^qlr qqq fT% qqqt f^rsp^t 1 qiq- 
T{q^ q=5qf^ qrqrqqt qqrq'tt ^qf^q: ^ qf%m 
qrgq 5 ?q^qf^^ qqq ^rqqt 1 q qqqr^ q^rq^q^ft .» 
q^qn%^qqr q^qfttq q^qq^l^q i tq?qq- 

q^ q qtqf^rqrqrq q^rqrf^q: \ q^tf^?q ^ qqr- 
25 ftrqq sqrq q f^qqqrq sqi'qqf^ f^q#qqrf% 
q?qft^ f^qqqiq q^qf^qfq f^q qrq: 1 
qq qqq qr^qrqqrqrq^^ qq^q q^ i ti,qi^^qi 
qqq^^^q*^%?^ qqqqn^ftq^r qqq^i|3^tqTi[t^’ 
qiq^T^ q f^wrq 1 q^q qrqf q w iq qqfq 

sof^iot ff^ qqqr^ I ^qqr qqqq^qqqT^qq^j ^rqqt i 

qqf q qqqqr qr^FqT^rq^qqqrf^qrqTq[ i qqi 
qrH I q^qqfqr f^qqfqi f^qqrqt u q^ft- 

tqjqrqqq fq%qq3[Rq qqqqf^ i qqrq^qfqflqq- 


I ^^qrq qrq5^qTqqraqqT^f^r%q f^f- 
35%q qqr qq^^f^^^rq^i^qi qqqqFqqFqiqq^JFq- 
qr3[^q .1 qqr f^q^f^qiqr ^ThiH^rH iHNiy^^i^^qiqt 
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3^?rpTt ^^qsfirmsq^^ ^ 1 715 5T^t to- 
^ r i w fl ^r- 

40 ?^!Rf%^m^!RRrr§r f^^^TRT ^ 

^rrf^ f^m«^if|<MPcf ^ trt ^qt=4 


^l|<S[^*ilHMr=«*iR'<3*£l^H^ I ^^R^gRT^^§^TRT^3^ I 
457f ^ rfft wTr^?Er*R^ ^4 i ^- 

?sqj I 

5T WT5 ^ pqq^ q 
q^«rq»n ^rf^qqt^; tl 
3p% ^ sqR^ I ^qRh5=qq^qf%q^RRr^ 
sRKt «r??jf^qqr qq nqq: ^^qqpqwr^wqr^- 
iqf% 5 t *T^(t I qqt qR^: i q^fqMt q^^qiq^nf^- 


50 


55 qRqf^ f^^qrd^ q^Ttft i 'sfhRr^ 

qgRT^ I ^ ’q sqRqR f^%qqq 

q^qr^fq i^tq? i ^ =q fiigriFg5qn?qRfqf^ f%q- 
f^f^TJ ^ qri^t j qrsqrqj n 


f?q^ ^^qqqqrqf^qq^F’q ^qr^ qqr^qrqRq- 
Hqqqwfqqq^q^ ^q ^ro r q ^ qgi- 
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’TR ^ TOwi^ f^»nR*Trf — 


wf^- 


fW’f g- 

TTT2[T^T17% %5:TTf??ft^g^?T I 

w%iT ii ^ ? u 

5 f%vi^ I sritf^RR^^swc^ I 

#1% m I ^TRf 5rT5%^ 

I f^icfNl^ ff^ 'Rl ^I^Rsqr WRH » 

I % m 

^»mrF*Tf i % ir^^- 

io35(^ ^^^x g^: sRRg^: 

^ I ^ ^ 

i^=!TRg I ?r #I^RlT- 
1 ? TO > R*^im g fsyun^ i 
5Ti^K %JgJT’JRf^rR<3 ^ pFf ^ 
15T%^W^ I I f^nS^RRf^ ^T%RT^ I 

mi =^T^ I f^T TO 

ff% I mi ^ m 

mi \ ^q- fcqr^ i 

mi frq^-TOT^ I ^2[T ^p^qr gTTf | = q;^qi ^m- 
20TO ^*1 ^TfrrroTqf: » to ^ 

^TRqq I tor^(HN qR TO^ff^qRg; i 

cR giro mm, *to^%r^oti i 
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^qPTqrsrriT^ri^Tf^ frgi ^ff 3»Ttfir ^ 

>T5r^^T^W3r^- 
^^^qF?W3Tii%5^T ! ^Rcff 

^rOr^qm^^tPr 

iTlrfTTwfin^ I ^T% ^T^^|*r 

so^t^ ^5^ I 

I 3f5r ^ 

^flr^ 

35 ^ f^r^trRmsrrm^Nft 

’C^l^^TRoftqt I SRisqjq^J U 
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5 ^ sr?^r^( W5pq[«TT4 '^q’^mssTTri^rff \ 

IrPKJ fWT %5 I ^IFTT^fTt 

^*T% 1^ IT ff^ I f^flw 

1 fi% 

^#qTf I 1 W^ =^?f=?4 ^ , ^='^1- 

sqtfiraT^r 

1 B W^ ^ sqf^- 

^^rm %r^h I ^ ^RlTT^^T 

f^«?TTt^iTTfTrFrq^w?nT^ I I ?r«n =^ 

%srf s^^TkfiCT =^ ^T 1 
20 W 

I ^5=5C^f^^T^«rTf%W5^%rT’TR- 

f^^sr5!3?T mm^ ^iTf% m€x- 

^riTr- 

2b%-qwm^ f^f^HT^T^ I wsr^^l 

^1 I I%*I- 

RTttT«%q^o^rT fT% 

^TWTTf I I 

I ^«n- 

80:^ ^=^§q^^T \ 

■=^ ^ [ 1 
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crsr ^rsTT^^rw^ i 

a 

qT^I»JTm ^T ^ ^%fT I 

35 ^pji^fqirjiloT ^ q H 

^51^ ^ qf^i;^ m ^ a 

^Tf ^r^fr 4^iTfwrf»fT ft i 

WTn»iilf II 

40?frqT?rr5[FTmT f| ^ 5Tf?iqd^3i?Tf^^;Sr^^ % 

iTfPTffF^rllTH ^?T«TT ^ I 

i fw: i f 

45f^^iq I I ’Tf^4M sr§r% 

w m% I fWT qtef^cTr 

i%5^: 5w: I i inf^% f^fc^rrf^^iJijfV 

»n=q't?FT^r^ i fWT ^^r- 

50 mm** I ^f^- 

Crw?T^ I ^ < 1 ^ tcT^rToSTT^t a 


^*n?fr %?TiFq^pr5?n^8^i il 
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55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


R?TT f^RPT*T5^Tf^J I! ? M 

’^%T?rfK%3jTT^WJ 


a =1 n 


[\ \ [\ 

3T<?rJn%^TJ=wf^»T5r 


JT^r^ai^FT T^rN’Ep^ ii « ii 
-vjsqtq^ ^^Tl'Sfl ?i^{tf% 

f^^J §r^% ^^^^TTsTR 5^ 


wr*rf%^*rf il H a 

% R»^^j=?TT 11 ^ II II 

w^WTT^JTirf^f^: i 

II vs II 
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xx-s.n-77 ] . , 

If <i u 

^5fi gn^ tT^T^ ^sRt- 

^?fFIT^crT^R#f4 ’ETT^^ ?TT?Tq; ^^i \\ 
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NOTES. 


CP. 1. 


Tbe Mangalacarana (Page i) 

The SyMvSidacaanjari opens with a mangaldcararba in 
four verses. The Jainas, like the Br^hmanas, believe in the 
eeScaoj of prayer to Higher Powers for successful execution 
of library undertakings. e£. “ ‘ ^flrErr% 

>r5?irJTf^ I 3T^*ir% 5ri*trisn surfr it ’ ^^wT^^srisr^T- 

?ntiTsriT I » 

m i *tt 

arr frr^TJ 5crRr^r% II ’’ — S'il^hkacarya’s Commentary 

on the Acarahga Sutras. 

Much intellectual energy has been spent in Brabmanical 
books of Logic ( Mim^msa and Ny&ya ) on demonstrating 
the necessity of mangalaearana and on determining the 
manner in which it acts towards fulfilling its purpose. 
The ^duty of performing a mangalicarana is based upon 
s'istS-c^ra ( practice of the good and respectable ) which 
itself presupposes, say the Br&hmanas^ a vedie commandment. 
As regards its modus operandi, while some hold that it brings 
an undertaking to a successful completion, removing obstacles 
if any (fTinfIror 3 , others think that its fnnction 

is simply to counteract the bad luck which causes obstacles 
the completion itself depending upon other natural 
or supernatural causes. Then, again, while some connect 
the mangala with the completion (^JTlfSr) through thfe re» 
moval of obstacles ( others believe 

that a kind of religious merit (er^) is created by the mangala, 
which removes the obstacles and produces the completion 
C )• The scholiasts were not un- 

aware of such incomplete works in Indian literature as 
Ba.na’s Kadambari despite a mahgal^carana, and complete 
works even without a mahgalacarana. Consequently, they 
have endeavoured to explain the breach in the causal law by 
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"I "-P 

tbe hypothesis o£ mangalasarana done in a pravioTXS *1 s 
( )5 3,nd also of comparative qnari titles and 

qualities of tbe inangalaearana and the evil fcarma. 

( ipr%a: irra7sTr%5r»i?!r^fTg: 

5 trw^ sfm^ arsssr^i 

?rjrri%: Tattva-Oi.) 

Yet, the trend of their belief in the efficacy of mangal-aoarana 
■would seem to be in the direction of rationalism. For the whole 
subject, see mahgalavada in Tatt.-OL N. Kaustnbha, M.an- 

jari, Mnktavali, and its commentaries. [“ q- 

ST srr sfjrror f^snRr srrf^q^igfrsrr 

%5r 3Tf^sft5Tr%srgrRM^q?^ iTIf^^tT sgr'?r3rr^ 

?f»T5r^ ssqfTsr^^ sRS^ar^RqsjfqT su=qTEg?^rai: 5qri?^?f?qiw *EraTrf&5c:^ 
q?^ q^cqr^ I =gi si5r sr qq- 'srpjTTPcr^rtf crcq>s«Ta¥^ 

STW^ TTW ftcsrirril^ ^ 

?^5T«t?T?5 : srrir: I sTsair^ 

iflfJTf^r^^R'w^qrg: i...5TrR?Tspr?iFn ^*'*Tr- 

pcrdsTSTW^rsTssii^s#^: qis^cftf^ *T sqrf^- 

I5tnf: n S‘5CT«> ] 

The religions belief in the necessity of propitiating gods 
before commencing any serious piece of -work — even the day’s 
routine — is natural, and so we find that in the vedio ritual, 
the main sacrifice was often preceded by a small introdnctoicy 
offering made to the gods ( of. ‘'3TT5rr%«oT^^^r^^qrr^ 
fi4q^4’ ip Ts Tt^Tt ^ T^ <: ^ ^^f PT:” ). Similarly, as recorded in the 

Bharata— NS,tyasastra, a tediously long religious ceremony was 
performed on the stage, before commencing a (dramatic 
representation. The ceremony which was originally mixed 
doing ( qjrf^ ) and speaking < qrf^ ) came, in oonrse of 
time, to be out down to the latter; thus, the reoita-tion of 
Fandi remained the sole survivor of the old elaborate cere- 
monies of the Purva-rahga. Thus, the mahgalaearana in all 
literary works is mostly verbal : 

*T^^otRnirT= f^rsT'rRC'—sTTT i^^5rsTT2nrqTTqf^ 

*1 Tatt,-Oi. Such a mahgaMcarania generally 
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takes one o£ the> three following forms : (i) grr^Fr: Benediction 
or Prayer, (^ii) Salutation, and (iii) Description, 

the last being supposed to be accomplished even by a bar© 
reference to the name of a god, or the use of a word which 
m^ns ‘ a god^ as, for example, the word in 

Rr% tg-m-ctrr srw sr^Tf^Cr^r:,’ the first line of Kalidasa’s 

Knmarasambhava. 

The old practice was probably the performaaoe of 
mahgaiacarana outside the work, in the shape of the reci- 
tation of vedio mantras, of the syllable Om, or of the names 
of acaryas and gurus ( vide infra ), and hence its apparent 
absence from early works. Bat the duty of performing a 
mangalaoarana is so liberally constrned by tbe later scholiasts,* 
that it is supposed to have been snffioiently discharged by 
the use of a word like 3i>i — which is said to be anspioions, 

bat which really means nothing more than ' now ’ at the 

cor^mencement of a work e. ‘ ar^rr^r ‘3T«irarr 

sr^or: grr i ^ 

— Tatt.-Ci.] 

Some manuscripts of the Sy^iivMxmanjari open with 
‘ ^TJ?: CTlrgr?! ’ — the usual mangalaoarana of namaskS,ra to be 
found in Jaina and Banddha works, the being, of course 

tbe Perfect Man, i. e., the Jina or the Buddha. This may be 
part of the author’s mahgala, or it may be the copyist’s- 

St. 1. (Page I II. 1-4) 

5 rrsrtr?Ffr 5 IsEgf^ 5 r?rH — knowledge of innumerable t&iugs, 
substances and modes, rather than of one endless Reality 
of the Vedantins ; for, the Jaina is a pluralist. This 
is technically known as ‘ ^^q^q* ’ ( see below ). q: 

— man, in his spiritual perfection, is higher than 
gods-a doctrine contributed to the history of world’s 
religions thought by Jainism, Buddhism, and Yaisna- 
vism. ^^q—false doctrines or systems. ^Ryff^-the jargon 
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arising from their mntnal contradictions. 

the crowd of enemies consisting of or fnll of passioi3^ sneh 
as and Here may mean: (i) ^jct&Tnies 

beginning with ^jir and ^ Le. all the passions ; or (ii) ^ jnenoies 
whose months are full of ^rjj and i. e. the heretical schools. 
{ai.infra). sfl^'^:--The Lord Mahavira. For the name soe ISIalpa- 
shtra, 108 ; “ q f l ^ tgr qfl'Jim qr^ ’afNr 

^ 'TUT — «‘t>e cause 

he stands fast in the midst of dangers and fears, £>s.'fcicctly 
bears hardships and calamities, adheres to the chosen roles of 
penance, is wise, indifferent to pleasure and pain, rich in 
control, and gifted with fortitude, the name Venerable -A scetic 
Mahavira has been given him by the gods.*’ [Tr. S- IB- E-]; 
also vide Hemaeandra’s note on Haribhadra’s 

?T% 

rTTOT I 

II” 

St. 2. (Page I 11. 5-S) 


l5«ing 


or °q^r — whose very life or 

consists of an unbounded pluy of genius, in'toition 

or quick perception. It goes with or g' ; c ^e4 

( Sarasvati aud Srhaspati ) according as w© read nr 

H?l* — Owing to the mass of puny 9. of all 

those who are born on this earth, the mortals ; that is to say, it is 
our good fortune that a Hemacandra was born in this world. The 
variant would give the sense — By the mass of j>nnya 

'-winch in its magnitude covers the whole earth. 

— Hemacandra representing in his peris on both 
Sarasvati and Brhaspati — the former the goddess of learning, 
and the latter the teacher of gods, ( v.l. ) — loo. sing* 

or aec. dual in apposition to The former ap-pe»ars to 

be preferable, q: who, in virtue 

of his being both and may be said to have 

demonstrated the SyadvUda doctrine of Many-in— On© or 
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One-in-Many by his own personal example. 

sea is roused into activity by the moon ( ) ; 

so is good thought by the Dvatrimsiki, 

which is a panegyric of Mahavira — the ^|:|*-Driginally 

a kinsman ( cL ' ^ Bg. S.) or a friend ; 

and, hence, he who declares the Truth— or 
is competent to declare the Truth. * 

5?^rr?T:’~-Vacaspatimis'ra’s ^ir st* 

St 4 * (Page I II* 13-16) 

— the present work of Mallisena — that is the 
Syadvadamanjari, irfH^^Rr-pi^oves successful. 
undertaking of the work, or the work which is respectfully 
undertaken ( = — an instance 

of ^r^qr^R — g£- Tr%q^f 1 

^ K. Pr. 

Prom the original stock of the Indian Religion, Jainism 
and Buddhism branched off as separate religions many years 
after the time of the great reformers Mahavira and Gautama 
Buddha; and even when eventually Brahmanism, Jainism and 
Buidhism stool out as rival religions in the country, they 
influenced each other much more profoundly than their follow- 
ers cared to admit. Owing to their common origin, they 
possess mainly the same religious traditions including the 
Pantheon, The prayer to WTcft here is an instance to the 
point. The prayer, however, is withdrawn ( ‘ ) 

in favour of the author's Jaina master — ^Udayaprabha~a^ 
quickly as the reverence which the Jainas at one time paid to 
the ancient Indian religion. The eternal 

mystic formula of Sarasvati ; here, the name of the author’s 
guru — which is to take the place of the formula. 
wrote and 

Page 2. 

1 . 17 §[:^iTRo— The wheel of Time with its spokes (Sfc. 

‘Guj. ) is divided by the Jainas into two parts— 
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and the hal£ with the downward move^ a 

that with the upward move* The former is subdivided h 
six i* spokes, sectors^ or arcs in the descending order 

happiness: !• ( the period of extreme happinesi 

2 ( the period of happiness X S ( the period 

mixed happiness and misery^ the former preponderating 
4: (^the period of mixed misery and happiness, \ 

former preponderating), 5 (the period of misery ) a 

6 (the period of extreme misery). The first TJrths 

kara— Brsabhadeva— was born during the 3rd and the remaini 
twenty— three dnring the 4th period* Onrs is tbe 5th* T 
same divisions in the reverse order belong to the oti 
half, rz.s'., JFor a detailed account ol their char 

teristics see Mrs. Stevenson’s The Heart of Jainisn 
pp. 272— S78. The main features of the chronologi 

system of the G-ainas eqnally differ from those of the JBnddhi 
as from those of the Br^manas. For it is impossible 
derive the Utsarpini and Avasarpini eras, with their six Ar 
from the Bnddhistical four great and eighty smaller Kalp 
which are as it were the acts and scenes in the drama o£ i 
successive creations and dissolutions of the universe, nor £r< 
the Xugas and Kalpas of the Brahmanas. I am of opini 
that the Buddh ists have improved on the Brahmanio syst« 
of the ITugas, while the Gainas inverted their IJtsarpini a 
Avasarpini eras after the model of the day and night 
Brahma.' '—Jacobi, S- B* E. Gaina Sutras, Pt. I p. xxii. 







^ Av. Tika. 




I ^FTCRTT gWT 3 ^ ^ 
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wr gpr:i%ERr irrar t 

3 f :^JIT I wr!=tT^:^Tf^ ^isiT=5n^5^TOn%^r I «rwT ^^ET Pr^ r r 

«?^ ^9<rir<?rr: I ^^qcraii ^ sim^nTERl^ar g[ i 

55Hf^'nri ;fTBr?Ti: i ?iiTKir'U¥^i€rqt ^ l ” Hem.- 

Sarga II, Verses 111, etc. 

1. ete.-^igrrerT^f-a canal or stream of nectar. 

A. canal near Mfi,ngrol in Katliiavad is known by tbe proner 

name of Saran. ( a, v. 1. ), streaming with nectar, 

cansiDg nectar to flow. ^^ST^^Tra^FT-Spreading of the 
gospel of Jainism among his papiis or those who are prepared 
or fit to hear it. 

Knm&rapfila’s conversion to Jainism, 
and the stories of his enthusiasm for the new faith, see 
Dvjiisraya EZumSitapalacarita of Hemacandra Prabandha- 
cintamani, Pt. iv, pp. 132-133 Tawney’s Edition, A. S. B. 

B, §.sam41Sj vol. Ipp. 182—1812, & 194—197, the Bombay Gcazetteer, 
Grnjarat pp. 190-193. “The King and the monk j^Hemacar- 
ya] returned to Unhilpoor. There Hsmao&rya instructed 
Kumara Pal in the purity which proceeded from the mouth of 
Jin Dev, and caused him to become great among the followers 
of Urhant. Under the Acarya's directions, the King forbad 
the destruction of life for a period of fourteen years in the 
eighteen countries of Goozerat, in which his order was 
obeyed.” (Bflsmala vol. I pp. 187-188.) The order is known 
by the name of * 3T*nf^r^’irT ’ or proclamation prohibiting 
slaughter. 

1. 21 — Explained in a marginal note in some of 

the manuscripts as ‘ sr^urTinT^tflrSrHSKT^rg^TO:* i- Grammar, 
Sacred Canon (Jaina), Literature and Logic. This nearly 
accords with the four subjects in which Mukulabhatta ( ix cen- 
tury A. D.), the teacher of ( 9tfl century ) is said 

to have been versed, inz., 5r4r and In 

several Gujarat inscriptions, however, the word occurs 

in the sense of the four Vedas. ( see Pleet’s Inscriptions.) 
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L 22. efcc.-Siddhasena Divakara 

(for his date and other aoconntsee H-J- pp* 76—77) composed 33 
sets of 33 stanzas each. Similarly Hemacandra composed two 
such sets called and — ^Tf^l%^FS9 

the former being a defence oE the Jaina system, and the latter 
an attack on other systems. (c£. similarly, Padas i and ii o£ the 
Adhyaya II of the Brahcnashtras. The words are of common 
occurrence in these senses and the method the common method of 
scholastic treatment, of. 

” — S%ana’s com. on Aitareya Brahmana ). 

1. 23 (1) lit. exclusion of non-possession, L e. 

demonstration that truth does not fail to belong to the 
Jaina svstem, that zt certainly belongs to ifi the constructive 
or ^positive part of Hemacandra’s work ( )• 

( 2 ) — lit. exclusion of the position that 

truth might belong to other rival systems, e. demonstration 
that truth does not belong to other systems : the destructive or 
negative part of the undertaking ( )• Thirty-two 
seems to have been a favourite number with Hemacandra. 
He got thirty-two Vih&ras or Jaina monasteries built by 
ELum^rapala in expiation of the sin the latter had committed 
by eating a certain dish which reminded him of flesh. The 
reason given for the number was that man had thirty-two 
teeth, see Prabandha— cintamani ch. iv: 

srnrf^ I 

I. u e. ) — An assembly 

or assemblage of all the heretical L e. non- Jaina philoso- 
phers. qq^-evidently a contraction of qi^q^— is as old as the 
Sutras and the Smritis and even older. ( cf. supra ^riT^qS^f^qt 
=5 f^TRT ^ST ). 

Stanza. I. 

II. 29-30 STq^»]^=®Tqf^qrT^, nnlimited, unfailing? 

%3i^f!??l«3jtliat extraordinary kind 
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of knowledge called (see infra), whicli is superior t> all 

other kinds of knowledge, since it visualises all dravyas ( sub- 
stances) and all pary^yas ( attributes or modes ). The follow- 
ing varieties of iffsf are enumerated in Jaina works : — 

(1) such knowledge as we ordinary human 

beings acquire by means of the and It is divided 

into a,nd are thus 

explained in the T. Rv. 

: I fff|:OTi^T^^n3T?r'Tf T ‘ wm 

3trc ) I i ( 

^ ^€t ^ ^n?3fT) 

L e, first a bare concept ( arcTUl' ), next a desire for detailed 
knowledge ( ), then the detailed knowledge (^T^T^T)? ^.nd 

lastly holding the knowledge as a permanent possession 
in the mind ( "^pcuix ). 

(2) ^gr^ r^r — or scriptural knowledge i. e* such know- 
ledge as is acquired from scriptures proper, uz^., the works 
ot the first ganad haras, known as the Twelve Angas, 

and the later* supplements composed by their successors such 
as the Uttaradhyayana, the Dasavaikaiika etc., together 
with the boobs of daily prayers and religious practice 

) T. Rv. 

Of course, in the case of Mahavira, the must he 

understood to refer to his knowledge of the older Jaina scrip- 
tures. A difierence between and is said to be 

this, that while the former is limited to things present, the 
Jatter extends to things past and future as well ( »if?f 301=1" 

2 
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i i ^q^rfl-iTHr^ijTf^ ^rr^sTtrsKr^r- 

JTr%irrT«^. « ra^r3rf^^?ig575rr^sr2r35T3rr’^?n'f^»i: — 

T« Bh. ) In iilastratfng the differeac© thus drawn Mr. Jaioi 
says — ‘^An eelipse to-dty may be known by Matijnana, but one 
in the time of Alexander, or one to happen next year, can now 
only be known by SVntajnana,^' All ferae history is thus 
in the same way as is included in ??r^ 3 [ 5 Wr^jr in Brahinanioal 

liOgie* Tiiis is, however, extending the scope o£ beyond* 

its intended limits, it being originally opposed to 5 ir%^r?r in 
the sense oE^ Authority or Revelation as distinguished from 
Experience and Reason* 

(S) — Knowledge of the distant in time or space 

( or boundary. ) It is innate ( ) in the case 

of the celestial ( 5 ^) and the infernal ( ) souls; or, acquired 

by the precipitation or annihilation o£ karmic matter ( 

>5 in the case of other souls such as men and lower 
animals ( and )• This variety of is concerned 

with only ( material objects possessing etc, ) 

(4) #?r:q4( V- I. — knowledge of what passes ia 

other minds. ?iqr: STrfl^ STra^PSjnT 5rW ( T. Rv- > 

reaching and reading the mind. It has two varieties — 
and i. e. simple and complex. The latter is finer 

( T ^S ^ c T C ) than the former, and, unlike it, is not exposed to- 
the risk o£ destruction ( swf^trrf^ ). 

(5) — pure or perfect knowledge— which is a cha~ 
raotaristic o£ the soul entirely liberated from the bondage of 
matter. The word is thus explained 

( trTsf^^irr^^t^rgc arr^rrsr^rwqrsTJnsjc. 5rrfTrsrnF*r5^^f^ 

g'ciL C^) 

k 3T^fT?T 

’TTRi^ I ^«iT a?nrirq"5rw«insnH»2^ si?r?ra ?rs^r 

^gsEfi ) L e. (i) that which is sought and practised, from the 
root or (3_) pure, unmised, free from other shades of 

5ri!r such as The second is evidently a better 

explanation than the first. But, in reality, the word as well, 
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I.S the idea seems to be a legacy from the S&^mkhyas and the 
STed^ntins ; or^ what is more probable, it is a common heritage 
3f the Jainas, the Samkhyas and the Vedantios from the Upa-^ 
nisad thinkers according to whom the highest knowledge 
consisted in realising the purity or absoluteness of Atm^, that 
iSj its freedom from the bondage of anatma or Prakrti. Per a 
brief account of these different kinds of see Appendix III 
pp, 143—144 of BarnetPa Antagadadasao,* 


Mahavira, say the Jainas, was bora with the first three 
kinds of viz,, and JT5r:q4(®fr)^^T5=r he 

gained immediately on entering the state of house! essness? 
according to SVetambaras; after several months of wandering, 
penance and meditation, according to Digambaras. 
came to him, according to all authorities, at the end of 
his twelve jears of ascetic life, (see H. J. p. 33). 


Page 3. 


h 35 ^ etc.— The four 

adjectives in the Staoza, viz,, (1) ^3T5TSTi#5rmii3^ , 

^8) and (4) connote respectively the 

four or ‘fandamental excellences’ o£ a Tirthamkara. 

These are (1^ (2) aTqT^Tq-JTiTn%^, (3) and 

(4) Their number is extended to thirty-four by 

some I thns we read in Elundakundacarya’s Niyamasara glLth^i 



i?IWT U 




I. 36 » •»bim who possesses unbounded know- 

ledge, pure and perfect — See above- 

II. 37—38 who has transcended the eighteen 

kinds of evil. These are enumerated as follows : — 

• fTW ?tn^ H 

^pRT f^saiTrWTr^T^ iRsnr I ^ 

sTwrn^gpr — — arow- 
*rnir-^qT-f^«*nW*r-^«qnpqa3;^(aT^P^7nTq qKlr)”-S'ilanka’s Com. on 
P* 
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L 39 Qto, — him who has taught the 

doctrina of which saccessfallj resists the attacks of here- 

tical teachers. 

L 40 3Ti^?f*jx?Ti5[^-hiiri who has receirad the highest homage 
( ' ^ ) from the chiefs of gods aad demons. 

An account of how Indra aad others waited upon Yardhamana 
may be read in Kalpaslitra and Acar^nga. 

1. 43 qpf: etc. — The author now proceeds to consider 

certain possible Cl do not think anyone actually raised them} 
objections^ with a view to showing the need of each of the 
adjectives in the Stanza. These are : — 

First, it may be objected ; — necessarily 
implies %^!c2T5|’, and so the word in the stanza is 

superfluous. This is answered by referring to the view of the 
Ajivikas according to whom even the emancipated sages — the 
founders of the Law— are reborn as Saviours, when they find 
the Law in danger. Compare, in this connection, the distinction 
between Arhat and Bodhisat in Rhys David's American 
Lectures on Buddhism and Kern’s Indian Buddhism. 

The Jaina regards this as a weakness, and so deems it 
necessary to state explicitly that the Tirthaoakara is not only 
all- wise, but is also free from all evil, L is liable to re- birth 
on no account whatsoever. 

Ajivikas were sometimes confounded with Buddhists. 
Compare “arq^ it 

i q:?rf :-srr^> qrrrk: tw qr^^g;. • 

?rc5r JT^^ar i g- ^ qrcirr^^r jrr^JTi^iTrsr: 

qpOT^rgpRrmrgf, i sf ft rm^r: q«fr- 

rJFff siT^qfff sn|^: - HSTT H fft ” 

Manibhadra^s Laghuvritti on Haribhadra's §ad-Sam. 

For Ajivikas see Hoernle’s article on the subject in 
the Enc. of Religion aod Ethics Vol, I, Rookhill’s Life of 
Buddha, Appendix II, and Bfaandarkar’s and Pathak's articles 
in the Indian Antiquary Yol, XL (1912}. 
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The fonnder of this commnnity according to Jaina scrip- 
tures was one Gros^ala Mankhalipntra ( see Uvasagadasao and 
Bhagavatisxitra. The latter gives an account of his life, y 
The teachings of Gros^ala were condemned by the Buddhists 
and the Jainas as unmoral and immoral* King As^oka, 
however, in the 13th year of his reign (B. O. 251) bestowed a 
cave on the Ajivikas* whom in a later Pillar Edict he co-ordinates 
with the Brahmanas and Nigganthas. In the 6th cenkiry 
Var^hamihira in his astrological worts, the Brhajjataka and 
the Laghnjataka, names them as one of the seven classes of 
religions mendicants. They were also known as ^Ekadan dins’ 
according to bis commentator Bhattotpala and were some- 
times identified with Digambaras, ( of course, wrongly ) as for 
example by S^ilanka 9th century ) in his commentary on 
SfitrakrtS^nga, and in the inscriptions of the Ohola King 
R^jaraja. The origin of the word is obscure. Hoernlej surmises 
that Ajivikas= ‘Professionals’ on account of their leader’s 
peculiar views on the ajlva or profession of a religious 
mendicant. There is nothing, however, very peculiar about the 
views to justify the conjecture. 

11. 51‘“65 on P. 4. (2) Second objection: — ‘ » xie- 

cessarily implies and therefore is snper- 

fluous. To it the author replies that according to some 
heretical thinkers is quite compatible with limitation in 

knowledge. Thus, they say, it is immaterial whether one knows 
everything or not ; what matters is whether he knows the 
essential thing, that is what he ought to know, or not; it does 
not matter at all if one does not know the number of bacteria 
in a thing ; the that matters is the ‘ the 

SPfTqr that has a bearing on life or practice ; if ‘long sight,^ 
i. e. the mere range of knowledge were valuable in itself, 
without its bearing on life, why not worship vultures who are 
tall birds with a long range of sight ? Thus, then, absolute 
purity of life and not unlimited knowledge is the essential 
characteristic of a Teacher. The Jaina rejects this view of the 
comparative unimportance of tHe extent of in a Teacher. 
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You cannot know a single tiling in its entirety, says the 
Jaina, unless you know all: thus one and all are organically 
related, and so is the knowledge o£ one and the knowledge of 
all, (Here one is reminded of Tennyson’s ’■^Flower in the C ranted 
_W€tlFy Henoe, ‘ ' is as much required as 

c£. ^tJT3rrsrS'^trfqrq-3TrsTr?fifr%f^r^5Tfra^f f^3rr?rrf^ 
wn«=hi«dL h 3tr^4 ^q-4r^r s[5jr^':p grr »” 

Pr^vacanasara st. 48 ; 

5Trq: I 

serW «Trwi i 

^TR^gTSTgV w 

ii 

P. Sara T^tparyavrtti on st. 49, 

^ ^ of. also 

rfr^T'TTcJTiT I%l%?rfrqT 1 

j “ ^ qjf- grroTf sTfuTf 5^r i;jrr 

'srroTfi” grsji — 

5?r^: ^ri'an ^ sg: 

^ ^rrar: ^^«?r ^ sgr: i 
^ set: 

^r^-* ^irarr wsr ^gr: it 

(Manibhadra’s Laghnvrtti on the Sad. Sam. of Haribha- 
dra p. 48 Ben. Edition.) 

^ ?rfr%sr5^ f%r%3f?r5^u%^Ti'jbef5iiC • 

I ^ mxnm 5 I sp7^e%*iT'TRsrr^ 

ST) I f% =g^ ^f^55rcqJTiq q I 

^»^^^^TtRT?nwr^^trr?rtirc^ srrgFTsjrg'qcg^rgc. i ?fcr «Tr? i 

eg: ^ wgr: ^#«Tr ^*r sgr: i g-W »irarr: ^itarr ^sr sgr 

*^r^fT5r: ,p’ gjqqq-^^f^ »g 

® fnc^l^^rc- These quotations ocour In numerous Jaina works. 
Page 4. 

1. 67(35 Third objection: — Does not ‘^■3TsrFEiTf^3rr**?rff ’ ne- 
cessarily follow from the first two adjectives ? One answer is— 
It does. Bat, then, you miss one point. According to Jainism, 
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-the Siddhanta is propounded by a person or persons (wli 0 
possess the two former qualifications) as distingoished from 
the Vedas which are supposed by some ( the MimamsakaSy 
for example) to be L e. not emanating from a personal 

author — which is impossible. Hence the word 
in the text for directing our attention to the personality of the 
founder of the who deserves to be revered not only by 

mortals, but even by immortals. Another answer : 

[ P. 4. 1. 71 ] : certain kevalins who simply save them, 
selves, and are not authors o£ any true of. 

— Haribhadra’s 

Com. 

1. 73 (4) Fourth objection: — is superfluous, sine© 
it follows as a matter of course from the qualities above men- 
tioned, Answer.: True. But people worship only gods, 
and do not know that the Jaina arhat is greater than gods^ 
and therefore worthy of greater worship. 

h79^5T?^f%g'rsr^=^ etc. —Next jit is suggested that the word 
* * iu the stanza may be taken as a also — in 

which case, it will mean fSr^rr 

— infinitely possessed of the glory of 
consisting of the personal experience of the wealth 
of thirty-four excellences. ^ the appearance but 

the reality j, not the external possession but the inward being 
of Arhaihood. The thirty-four excellences have been referred 
to above ( see Notes p. 11 ) These consist of 19 4 and 

11 apif aFTsr- «TT|pc^r-c£* ^ i arlm ^ ^ i 

3Tr|*=5fi'-Sid- Kaamudi. But =3t ( 7*1 '46 Hem. S'abd) 

=gfg^RT?TJTT%5T«rra:^ iE.3rf sirf ttiw: m 

3rr|p?ft-liema. 

Page 5- 

1. 82 ^^qTsf — ever ineraasing, infinite. How is tbis 
consistent with the limit oE mentioned iu the Jaina. 

Siddh^tnta, such as the number thirtj-four etc. ? Ans.— In the 
Nis'ltha Ofirni (Nis'itha-one o£ the Anga-bahyas), are enume- 
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rated 1008 ‘©sternal marks’ o£ an Arhat and th© numVjer 
is taken at the same tiro© to b© suggestive o£ an infinite* 
number ot internal marks | in the same way^ the special 
mention of 34:, does not exelnde the possibility o£ the number 
being really infinite. 

1* 88 ^ etc.— *lTest. the word fSfrf in th© stanza is 

jii=5tified. The term implies more than of the first line. 

On the fourteen Steps to Liheration Irom Karma known as 
Gnnasihana see H. J. pp. 185-192. is 

th© eleventh and ^r^JTI’f^jcn’^^TrsT the twelfth step of the 
ladder. On their difference, see ibid p. 190; *'When a man has 
attained to th© eleventh stage, Upas^ dntamoha gu7iasthdnaka 
he has reached a really critical point, where everything depends 
on how he deals with the sin of greed. If he destroys it, and 
it becomes qnit© extinct, he is safe ; but if it only remains 
quiescent, he is in a perilous state, for, like a floods it may at 
any moment burst its dam and the force of its current may 
carry the soul far down th© slope he has been climbing, depo- 
siting him on either th© sixth or the seventh step (^Pramatta or 
Apramatta gunasthdnaka)^ or even on th© lowest {Mithydtva^» 
On the other hand, if he deal successfully with greed, he 
becomes an anuttaravasl Deva and knows that he will become 
a Siddha after he has tindergoii© on© more rebirth as a man. 

If a man be on the twelfth step, Ks^inamoha gunasthdriaJca.^ 
be has won freedom for ever not only from greed but from 
all the ghatin karma and though the aghatin karma may still 
persist, they have little power to bind the soul ; in fact, so 
limited is their power, that at death a soul passes at once* 
through the two remaining stages and enters moksa without 
delay. The Digambara believe that at this stage the first two 
parts of pure contemplation (3'akla-dhyana) are developed. 

? \ etc.— Next is jnstifled the word 

3^33:’ in the stanza, Mahavira was of course a perfect 
Kevalia ; so were the next three propagators of the siddhanta, 
Gkntama, Sudharman and Jambnsy&min ( O. 465 V 
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^*'The six ( ? fiTO : Visnu-nandiuj Nandi-miferas Aparajiia, 
Govardfajana^ and Bbadrab^hu. ) spiritual leaders who followed 
Jambusylimiii are called S^rutakevalin^ because, though the 
complete omniscience which Jambuavamin and his predecessors 
attained was denied to them, they possessed complete knowledge 
of the scriptures PP 72, 80)«. 

1. 93 etc. — See Panini 5-2-127 Hema. 

jsandra’s S^abd&nus^sana 7-2^46, where is included in 

L 95 — See Hem.’s S^abd. 7—1—114. 

L 95 ^ etc — may conceivably exist 

even in such sages as have equipped themselves with wisdom 
and character by sitting at the feet of great masters and serv- 
ing them. Bnttheir wisdom^ and character are, after all, acquir- 
ed, not innate* etc.— ( 1. 99) i^-self-enlighten- 

ed, ( 1. 100). Mark the word, which only means : I will 

endeavour or strive, thus suggesting the difficulty of doiog 
full justice to the subject. The future tense of the root has also 
a point in it, viz,^ that of suggesting faith in the task. — 
Though already implied in the first person form 
is explicitly mentioned in order to suggest that the author pro- 
ceeds on his own initiative, and is not led to his task by either 
the advice or the example of others. 

Page 6. 

1. 106etc.-sT^r is ingeniously pointed 

out that the four adjectives (1) (^) (3) erri^t- 

gigq and (4) in the last two lines may he connected with 

the four words (1) (2) (Bj 

and (4) respectively, in the first two lines, as cause 

and effect. Thus, f- e. ‘infinitely possessed of glory’ 

necessarily implies infinite knowledge the* glory con- 

sisting in the possession of the four infinites as a consequence of 
tlie destruction of all karmas. qaqrf^— The word primarily 

sigmifies growth, but there is no occasion for growth in this 
case where excellences are possessed in infinite measure from 

8 
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the very birth, therefore the word should be laiiderstood m the 
secondary sense of infinite and eternal possession* 

( L 110)» The ^fonr infinites*' are infinite (knowledge), 

(faith), (character or condnct) and (spiritual energy). 

Some substitute for sgn r R ^ i*i the list of the four anantas or 
infinites, the first three of which are the well-known 
or **the Three Jewels’’ of Jainism, (see O. J.p. xli). Some, again, 
put first and ifFT second in the list of the three Jewels. For 
a discussion of the relative positions of 5[5Fr ^.nd ^rfsT and the 
particular position of between and see T. Ev^ 

30-35 on T. S. !• See also O. J. pp 52-53, Dr. Bhandarkar's 
Report Bom. Mss etc. Some authorities mention ^tFT before 

1.112 etc. ^ etc.“Since connotes the possession 

of the “four iofinites^ including ‘^infinite knowledge’, the word 
l %2 grFr in the first line woold se'fem superfluous. So it is in a 
^^7 ; y®t it has been specifically mentioned in order to 
suggest Aat infinite knowledge (eT«r5?Wf%^r5f) is the great 
instrument for beneficence possessed by the Master. 

L 116-125 qr3 etc. — A query: Just as afsf^cfSfrfsr 

is the great instrument of beneficence, so is ; why, 

then, is the latter not mentioned specifically like the former ? 
Answer : The word in the stanza not only stands for 

^TFt, but includes also — the difference between afFT and cpgfsr 

being only the difference between the particular and the general. 
Dvery object has a particular and a general aspect, of which 
the general is subordinated to the particular in sprrsr, and the par- 
ticular to the general in 

mx ^ ^^ihi2i-25). 

Mark, however, that this is a different kind of distinction from 
that drawn in T. S. and T* Rv., where and ^ft stand for 
faith knowledge respectively. 

1. 126 mfX ^ Next, (2) (3) ‘erre- 

& (4) are shown to be connected with (2)er?fi''' 

(3) and (4) cause and effect. 
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Pa^e 7 . 

1. 135 ^ take ‘ sftsi^iTTJrn’ as 

an adjective may appear nnnsual, but it Has a precedent in the 

stanza 1, line 3 which runs as ‘sfig^^TTrsTT- 
’where 3Ttr*T^^ ( SfrrciT + ^'ma termination in the 
sense of of. Panini ar^r^rniT 6-3*66) = tn:qnr5*rnTia; 

is the and ‘ «frsr4Tn5Trf^srg^ ’ one of its i %^101 3. 

With due deference to the author one may question 
how «ficr^jn5TTf^«T»l could be equated with : on the 

contrary, one would seem justified in holding that 
is a singular term and therefore a substantive in ^TRT^'iTliSrT- 
. Against this it will perhaps be contended that ^fr^qpT 
in ° is a singular term and a substantive, but it is at 

the same time a f^^h^or-inasmuch as it characterizes the 
or Yet, this does not put on 

all fours with 

1. 138 erraviji- sjj etc. — The author perceives the weak- 
ness of the position he has taken up, and so proposes to treat 
the word as at ones a f^^ETor and a the quality 

justifying the name ( ). 


Staussa II. 

1. IsT^r =Et etc* — Introduction to the next stanza. This 

explains why from amongst all the excellent qualities that 
belong to Mah§,vira, this particular one, vh., ‘ ’ has 

been selected for specific mention in the next stanza. 

Page 8. 

1. 9 Cq ete.-^^ governs the dative of the nonn. 

1. 10 etc. Hem. 2-2-26-“ srri 

iEr£ri% i 3®^: ®ir 1 ? i 

1. 13 To praise this one quality is to praise 

all, since it is the distinguishing trait of Mahavira and places 
him aboye £(,11 other teachers, be they even celestial beings. 
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I. 20 etc. — This writer presumes t3 scan Mahivlra’s 

iiitellectual greatness, not beoanse he is really Competent to do 
so, bat because he possesses Paith and Love ( and ), 

o£ which an euloginm like the present is but one expression. 

Stanza. III. 

Page 9. 

11. 4-5 eiT*fV*—i^ir^Wi“‘3T;^~Tho3e, from pronoun 

suggesting distance or remoteness. The commentator sees in 
this word a sly hiht that those heretical writers deserve to be 
avoided. 

11. 9-10 a camel dislikes a white 

sngar-cane. 

J. 13 grff fe ir — ^The author wishes they closed their eyes 
in meditation and pondered over these philosophical problems 
dispassionatel y. 

I. 15 ST 3 ^ the point which the com- 

mentator sees in the Atmanepada, see Pg,n- 1.3.72 

1, 19 etc. :3iT%r^ etc. — Or, closing the eyes 

while the great physician, Mah&vira, administers and thrusts 
down their throats the bitter yet wholesome medicine of Jaina 
Siddhantas. Let ns recall that Gautama Buddha is similarly 
characterised as a in Buddhistic works. 

Page lo. 

1. 25 sr^q-[g— One to whom Truth is imparted ; a pupil,— 
whether willing or otherwise to sit at the Master's feet. 

1* 28 «II...Note the philanthropic missionary zeal 

expressed in this old stanza. 

1. 30 ct : — Um§.3v^ti or Um^sv&min, * the 

great exponent’ of Jaina scriptures, respected alike hy the 
S'vetambakas and the Digambaras, probably because the split 
between the two sects had not yet established itself in his 
life-time. For an account of the man, and, his parentage^ sec 
his Tat-Shtra Oh. x p. 333. Bib, Ind. Sldt 
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of. J ^ «rN^RT 5S5rT%- 

^T?^firaWrs4ig: i 3?!^=^ ^ g «T ^ f s^rtt ’st 

i:t:nT*if^f?nTf^ i fq^qVirqp^q i^R^rg^Rwr i^qrac i 

?rxqrq^rfer5nrJnR?q ?EqeSiTn5qT^t from which it appears 

that his father’s name was Svati and bis mother's Vatsi 
( XJm^ of the Vatsa gotra. ) A Similar aceotint is foand in 
the commentary on the Tatt.Sflitra by Siddhasenagaijh 
Dr* Satishchandra is evidently wrong in nnderstanding the 
word ® probably containing a reference to his 

S'akha ( spiritual geneology )’ ; the word ' ’ means 

Kusumapura or Pataliputra ( as they call London ‘the Town’ )» 
and ^ ^ is the celebrated teacher who belonged to 

Pataliputra— the scene of Um^svatPs literary and missionary 
activities* He lived, according to the tradition, for 84 years, 8 
months and 6 days and attained iJirvana in Samvat 142 Le. 85 
A* D* For further particulars, see Peterson’s 4th Report on 
Sanskrit MSS* p. xvi. Dr* Hoernle’s article in the Ind. Ant. 
Voh XX p* 351, and Dr. Satishcandr^’s H* I. L, p* 168. 


Stanza I'ST. 

The system first examined is. the Vaisesika system of 

Kanada* from st. IV to IX, both inclusive* 

« 

1. 2 ^(55:q=qtr?frf5T*T5ra^f^ — The categories laid down in the 
system of Kanada, the Vaise?ika system, one of the six great 
systems of Brahmanical philosophy. 

As to the origin of the words ^ari*g[ and ^RTWfSff and 

^r?5^q, 'Oide the following: — ^CTWTT?: ^ 

irr^rwaefi' i f^i^^q^f^qr^RrqrJTT^qra: 

I Hisqrr qq qrr^qT^f «nfq^ areq 

: nm * i i qi^qfir 



* ‘‘Aulfikya given, by Madhava as a name for tko tenets of Kanada 
rests on a play upon the word Kan§.da, crow-eater=Ul&ka’^ Weber’s 
H. I. n* p- 246, footnote 264, This wretched derivation has beep 
rightly di^^aissed by Prof. Keith as ‘an idle dotioty-* 
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sr^isr ^ ^reir^^r^r s^r 

^^i?T?T¥rs?rjf^ ^W’rftcT^rsj; [ %st: ? J i i *‘ ^'nr^: 

^RSTT-'frJTrfwf^” f^^rog-^w^r^rg: “qR:r^sT^rs^€iri^%’' sutrsErrqr^^n^ijrw 
*Tf^: gs: ^<jrr^ i ^E:arr3[ qrr'ri# if%*r5%Sffr 

^^^rn^qr^arrecrJi^s^insn^nT sTf^l ^crif Rr%r%w ?rirr i 

»iRt«a ” «^rP>ri^ ^sn>?'srTsn'?fi — 

=^ ri^ w: il 


^ si^crqT^5(n«5mc?jrg5rnr «T<TRi^?^*'^r€g%^^q^r ^irr^r- 
sj^rifffqT'pcr ^rir^sri^srgrRRiTg;^” l ( Vindhyes'wari 
prasada’s pqw^rf^si;^^ Ben. Ed. pp. 53-55.) While some 
Jaina writer may hare been responsible for the derivation 
criticised in the above passage, it by no means represents the 
Jaina tradition, which is perfectly respectful and is in harmony 
with the Brahmanical account. Thus, Rajasekhara, a Jaina 
writer, says in his Saddarsanasamucoaya : “ 

^«rr?€q 5 ^: 5 ?:; i trcr^gg^ ?T?r ”il Similardy, in 

his commentary on the Nya,yakandali, he says “55 

^ *Tlf^^^CTg^q«rr w5«T5T4?:f??T5rcrsr5Tqr^rf5r ^^rrrSr ?=^qT^5R^rd: ii " 
Gruparatna, another distinguished Jaina writer, writes in his 
on ^ the Saddarsanasamnoeaya of Haribhadra : 

1 -*!!!-— ?^«gTRrqr^?rregofgrf?crrrsTr^?T 

^mfr^jrifRPmrgr^ ^arr? 1 

jrairrT^ » ?r?r arl^sg^ afNtr^ i 

i”, thus endorsing the Brahma- 
nical explanation of the name as stated in S^rMhara’s 

Nyayakandali: “ ^orr? 

'TRrarefrJi^^orr^q sis^if ^fT?r%r%fTr ^trr anr fro^r^r- 
5T^^?rg<Tr^tr: li (The last remark of S'ridhara: 
refers to the sarcasm on the Atomism of Kanada. ) 

It will be interesting to turn next to the Buddhist 
tradition relating to this subject, for which see Prpf, XJi’P 
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Introduction to the Dasapadarthi; “Ci-tsah (549-623 A. D.), a 
Chinese Buddhist, relates the following traditions with regard 
to the Vaisegika and its founder “(The founder’s name) 

Uliika means an ‘owl’ The time when he lived was 800 years 

before the Buddha. By day he composed a work and by 
night he wandered about for alms. .....The sfttra composed by 

him is called the Vaisesika ( -shtra ) and consists of 100,000 
s'lokas. The main tenets are the doctrines of the six cate- 
gories, of the asatk^ryavada, and that self ( atman ) is some 
thing different from cognition (buddhi).” In another passage 
he states : — “According to the life of Harivarman, there lived 
a follower of Ulhka (at the time of Harivarman, c. 260 A. D,). 
BCo said that the sAtra composed by our teacher Hluka, is 
named the Vaisesika ( - sAtra ), and is subtle or scholastic. 
Its general tenet is the doctrine of the six categories, and the 
speciality is that cognition is something different from self.... 

Vais'esika, the name of the'SAtra, means superior, or excellent 
and distmguisfaed ( or different ). The origin of the name is 
in the fact that the system is distinguished &om, and superior 
to, the Sarhkhya.” Kwhei— ci states : — “About the end of the 
time of the creation ( srsti ) when the age of creatures was 
immeasurable, a teacher ( Tirthaka ) came to the world. He 
was named UlAka. UlAka means an ‘owl’. In the day time 
he meditated in a dense forest, secluding himself from worldly 
affairs, and at night, when people went to rest, he wandered 
about for food. This mode of living was very similar to that 
of an owl, so that he got the name UlAka. He was also called 
Ka^abhuj or Ha^abhaksa. Kana means ‘a grain (or a piece) 
of (rice—) corn’, and hhuj or means ‘to eat*. The origin 

of the name was that he was usually wandering about at night, 
but as young women were frightened by the sight of him he 
afterwards went in secret into mills, picked up pieces of corn 
from rice-bran, and ate them. He was consequently, nick- 
named the ‘corn-piece eater.’ He was further called ( the 
teacher of ) the Vaisesika. Vaisesika means ‘superior’ or 
‘excellent’ ( literally, ‘conquering.' ) He composed a work 
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explainiag ihe sis categories. The work was named the 
Vaisesika ( — sastra ), since it excelled other works in all 
respects, or beoanse it was composed by a man oE superior 
intelligence.'’ Kwhei-ci also calls the founder Kanada ; but 
to the Chinese tradition it is not known that Xanada or 
K;anabhuj means, “atom-eater,” and the meaning of the term 
Vai^ika is ‘superior’ or ‘excellent’. “ Atom-eater, ” as the 
nickname of the founder, might not be probable, because an 
atomic theory is not special to the system, and the Vaisegika 
is not the first pioneer of the theory. ‘Superior’ or ‘excellent’ 
is a secondary meaning of the term, and the term is not used 
in this sense in V, S. The explanation of the name Vaisesika 
that it was derived from the fifth category particularity 
( Vistega), or the characteristic of the system that an object is 

precisely analysed and classified, is more probable Rdja- 

sekhara, in the Njayakandalitika explains that Kai^ada was 
favoured by Is vara on account of the merit of his ardent 
asoetfc practice, fsvara appeared to him as Ultika-^dpa-dhdH 
(bearing the form of an owl,)... ...But Isvara is not mentioned 

in V. S., although later commentators strain the meaning of 
some passa;^ Prasastapg,da acknowledged Isvara for the 
first t^ in the history of the Taisegika. Consequently the 
trad^ira must have originated in a time Ihter than Prasastapada 
who lived in the fifth or sixth century A. D. The Chinese 
traditional explanation of Ulfika seems to have been derived 
from an etymological meaning of the term, but it represents 
an older tradition. Even Asvaghoga alludes to the meaning.* 


Pt Satralamkara. But somewhat difterently : Before 

Buddlia came to the world, all ^ , oeiora 

VreJJaSfaTthe 

(of creatures) became ^r. so th^rthr® 
known not to contain any reasonable 

for nothing, like an ^ 

conceals ikKtU and is not energeti^ fa, *“Slit and 

vystawMa. ) energetic m the daytime." ( Maha- 
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Summary : 

I from 355 ;^ ; so called, 

(1) because S'lva appeared to the rsi in the form 

of an owl ( ) and taught the 
Vaisesika Shtras ; 

or ( 2 } because the rgi went about like an owl in the night 
and collected grains of corn for his food ; 

or (3) because his system was all-powerful like an owl 
in the night, e. before the appearance of the 
Buddha, but worthless in the day i. e. after 
his appearance. 

II so called, 

(1) beeanse superior to the Samkhya which was the 
older philosophy ; 

or ( 2 ) because of its peculiar category called ; 

or (35 because of its favourite method of investigating 
truth by determining the ViseSas or distin- 
guishing properties of things. 

III sKurr^ — 

*(1) s! q[jr'Jfr3[ — a crow-eater or owl (? see Weber’s 

H. I. L. ) 

(2) so called, because of his ascetic practice of 

maintaining himself by eating grains of 
corn collected in the night ; 

(3) so called sarcastically because of his Atomic 

Theory. 

1.3 STStJim OT*TI»Er^ 5 ^'?r“The characteristic method of investi- 
gating Truth adopted in the Vaisesika system is to find out the 
Vi^egas i. e. the differentia or distinguishing properties of 
things. This gives the name to the system, and is therefore 
rightly selected first for attack. The Chinese account of the 
origin of the word Vaisesika meaning superior u e. superior to 
the Samkhya may be set aside as less likely. 

4 
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The Jaina'viesT on the question of and is 

(1) that they are not required to be recognized as ^eoial q'i^a 

to account for oqtgr(% ( = ' of t o 

stanza); for, and can very well be explained 

as arising from the nature of the objects themselves, without 
the hypothesis of separate categories called ^fJFTIKI and 

(2) that they are neither absolutely the same as the objects in 

which they are supposed to inhere ( abso- 

Intely distinct from those objects ( 

are botJi^ 

I . 5 ^sri^rr are things 

past, present or future z. e. a vrrq" does not necessarily 
connote present existence : thns a or a stI^TW^ which 

the Vaisesika regards as the ar— of a thing is as 
much a ?Ticir as the thing itself ; moreover, the so— called 
is not or i. e,, unsnbsiantial nothing, as some 

"Vedantins would have it, bat is an aspect of :*TI5r and, therefore, 
the itself. 

1. 5*8 — Sprit, matter, etc. 

etc — Every proposition is determihing and, 
therefore, exclusive of something i. e. it implies ‘only’ even 
when the word is not expressly employed. Hence in the 

stanza 1 ;^, q- qq^r:; — Things co- 

ordinate themselves and distinguish themselves sui forte ; they 
do not require such mediators as *^Qd f^irq" to enable 

them to accomplish the task. 

Page II. 

II. 8-9 and 

are assumed by the Vaisesikas to account for 37 ^ 9 ^ and 

(or as it is called in the stanza). Of these is 

defined as =^’ i- it consists of 

the fact that a thing (a) appears to possess the same form as 
certain other things, and (b) is expressible by the same word 
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as those things ; in other words, means a common 

concept ( ) and a common name ( 

'W )• ®tc. The points of ^ and sr^ are 

brought out in the explanation attached to the word : thns, 
(the latter is more intelligible, being more 
commonly employed)=*f^3rr5rr^5ini.- (f%) ) sajsi^^: 


11. 9-10 etc. 

being ^qrrar: 


-object to ‘ ' the subject 


negative side of the same fact: 
vrr^s or things are not presented to the mind through anything 
other than the w^s themselves(‘5;TT3rr ^ st. 1. 2), 

i. e., through and categories which the Vaisesika 

recognises in * addition to jguT, and and 

According to this explanation ^rwTPcT^: in the compound 
(in 1- 2 of the st.) means ^-jrar-^^-g-iT^T^sr: 
whose character (^; of 

and is brought to the mind (^) by the additional 

categories (^r^T^?;) of and respectively. 

11. 16, etc. ^SRTrsr eto- — is nature of things 

•to produce ideas of 315 ^% and Thus (ii|icq) 

is nothing but the itself : a ^ possessing a certain form and 
presenting itself before the mind thereby causes other objects 
possessing the same form to come before the mind as ^i^s and be 
denotable by the term^^^’ ('ST^ HdlRl- 

^ ^ 11 . 17-20) in other words, things 

by their very nature, and not through any imaginary category 
like the bring about their co-ordination with other 

individuals of their class, and give rise to common terms. The 
same moreover, becomes in so far as it distinguishes 

itself from other individuals of the same (^rafr^l) or different 
class by virtue of its peculiar ^sii (substance), 
(place), ^ (time), and (nature or quality). Therefore, 

, and need not be recognised as separate categories 

(‘*r^rfrr-irR^^^T:^«r^’T?T«fc5r^'T#^^^’l*23 ), they being 
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nothing more than certain aspects aspect and 

aspect, respectively) of the things of which they are predicated 
fnir: 23). For and 

see SyadYtlda-manjari on St. XXIII- WTcI. 

tTOTit I ?s?i?r: qrf^^^srr^ J qrzr^Svr^^sr 

n I «t wrgT^^rf|5^*T < 

Mark that npto this point MalHsena has taken the word 
‘^Trai^dt’ of the second line of the stanza as referring to igrraTF^T 
and f|[tN recognised as categories other than the well-known 
sifsis or trsHi^a ?s?f ^nr and ( W^F?TCT?P*Jr 

'RrfiriTcinc^if q^athsarTP^rf ^rae«Tf^‘?i;<=rmr-?r- 

f^^rqTsqr etc.). The explanation involves the use of the 
word in two different senses in one and the same 

verse, nay, in one and the same lino : '»nr«r’ in WfsirJ means • 
things in general, while ‘srpr’ in ‘?TRr5^°’ means the or 

categories, viz., ^sq- gor and ?njqrt*r- This is obviously 
unsatisfactory, and one would, therefore, prefer to take 
in the sense of ‘other than the tTiings themselves', and, this is 
the sense in which the author understands the word in the • 
passag^that follows, viz., iT9ft?Fnq5#r?i;, I 

wrapn: (11. 22-24). The transition, how- 

ever, from one explanation to the other is almost nnConscions, 
the argument being continuous, and the words ^|rar^rq^r*ft**?rc 
( jn ^iT^q^srNr^^qsr ) and ^nqsqf^- 

) lending themselves to a 
double interpretation, viz,, ( 1) other than the categories ■ 

q»*r-^^*r^FTj or (2) other than the things themselves. 

^rPTOTJ etc.— — ^rriTjpjf and are but 

the g^s (i. e. not real independent entities, but mere aspects ) 
of^ the q^T^s of which they are predicated. Thus : — Are not 
other than the of which they are predicated ? Is 

not a predicate different from its subject ? To this the author 
replies : lilo. If were absolutely other than the there 

could be no such relation between them as ^ 5 T»!Sf aqd 
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or subject and predicate, any more than between a camel and 
a donkey, two absolutely distinct entities whiob could never 
be related as subject and predicate, 

\ <11* 24-25) More’ 

over, if were held to be distinct from the L e. the sub- 

stratum in which they are supposed to inhere, there would 
be as many distinct entities in a as there are %|l^s, that 

is to say, an infinite number of q^i^s would have to be 
admitted on the proposed hypothesis ( 

\ 26-27) 

Page 13. 

I. 33 qyre^TciWgC. etc. St. iv 11. 3-4 - Construe thus 

3T?tr 

3Tr?JT?f^ ( f^^ot ) ?rein^ ( a4»i^g*4 ) 

(11. 33-34). vft* 1- other than(3iv^r-) 2. strangers to each other 
• ^nriKT and which are supposed to be other 

than the q^i^a of which they are predicated, or other than the 
categories g^sir, ^ur, and ( For the two explanations 

sea above ), and which, moreover, are regarded as two distinct 
q^I^s inter se ( ^ ). Their 

^rfr?rqq=their consisting of and sqT ^ t % respec- 
tively. i- e in reference to that. For the meaning 

of the q'gift the author cites nrrqqq: qijfrqf^ ( H.S. 2-2-74) 
sra'«n’?q?rT^rat“® bahuvrthi adjective qualifying the tatpurusa 
noun qi:rw?TTqra;- It means :-Siaee the alleged otherness is not a 
fact, is not what it is said to be ; literally, = since it does not 
possess the ‘aTf?q?f5q’ the ^q-^q or character which has been 
ascribed to it by the Vaisesikas, viz. that (1) and^^ 

are absolutely other than the q^pjs of which they are predi- 
cated, and (2) are distinct inter se. not as separate 

entities ( from not, and to adhere, hence 

separate), qtcq etc. — To say that something is qv i. e. 

sq-q is to assert ( absolnte distinction ) as its necessary 

implicate. 

II. 43 etc. qqt^q: 

etc.— Now if there were between sqT<TFq oil 
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the one hand and theq^^s on the other, it would be impossible 
to connect the two cognitions of ^q‘Fir% with the 

For, if the two sides fall absolutely asunder, 
and f%$fq could have nothing to do with the If, on 

the other handj we adopt the alternative of qqrFcf — 

absolute identity- — one membar of the pair of f^ir^ 

would vanish leaving only the other in the field. ( 

L 45). For, both being mutually contradictory, 
they could not be identified with the same q^t^s. Moreover, if 
igrT ^ yr ^ f^ ' %q were merged in the q^r4> there would be no 
explanation of two such evident facts as ^firpq and 
( = and oq‘F^t% ) which appear in every experience. 

1. 47 — -The word q-ic in the stan23a was 

interpreted in the sense of (1) other than the q^T^s, and 
(2) distinct inter se. The q^q of in the latter 

sense will be discussed later on. See ^qf. q, on St. VIIL 

I was tempted to interpret the passage in a somewhat 
different way, that is, as referring to the or erssqcq of 

and inter se^ Thus the argument in qiqpqfqqqqjfqq^pq. 

etc., would be that if qrqpq and fqqr^ 
were regarded as absolutely distinct from each other ^ they could 
not give rise to the ideas of and oqf^m in reference to 

one and the same object — ^as in fact they did — being contradic- 
tory ; if, on the other hand, qrapq and fq^pr were regarded 
as absolutely cne^ one would be merged in the other leaving 
only the other in the field, which would be contrary to our 
everyday experience of both qxqpq and f%^q appearing together 
in one and the same object < q“rq*Fqfq^Wqrcqq^cqqq 
srqfSrq qfirq- 1* 47 ). But this interpretation, while it possesses 
the advantage of giving point to qqj and in q^q^gfq^q ^i^d 
q^qq^q and also to eqqpqqj^qq in the last quoted line, is 
precluded by the fact that the author twice speaks of the qqeq 
or eiTPq^ as ‘qqf^yq-’ and not inter se^ in this passage ; vide 
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stanza H. 

Divide the Commentarj thag 

I arr^rT -- % ^rarr ?s7rf§^*r*ir7a?«TT «rq|arrf^aivT*nf- 

35rTf^55n: I Introductory. 

II ^=r l g*r: is but a form of %5r:, 
and so the latter is both and arf^rc^* 

III qq sqtJirf^'** l^rSJTWeqcq sqtfsr: 1 

arr^RT is similarly both f% 5 q and 
IV" ^qrq^qf aTf^...qqT5rfflf^ I The doctrine of the Yogins on 
the nature oE and 

V (a) arqrqrr^*** Th© second half of the Stanza 

explained. 

(b) The doctrine of the Vaisesikas unwittingly in 
favour of f^gqf p } ^ . 

Page 13. 

11. 2-5. aTT^<t etc. : — All things, qtq ( a flame of light ) 
and siiVq ( akasa ) alike, possess the common nature 
of permananc© and change. For all Reality is suhsto/ncs^cum^ 
mode sf^qqq^qRq^U’^)* This is stated^ by 

Dmasvati in the T. Sutra “ qsqr^sqq^rsqg^ of which the 

terms qsqtq? 5 ^sq are thus explained in the T. R. 

Vartika : ‘ ^qSTT^qqRsqT^q qrqT?q?iqTf^5qRj/ ‘rPn#*rTq- 

^qq> sqqh’ ‘ Sq:’- Note that 5 «q is 

not merely sfsq but also qqrq, and hence, q5qT^ and sqq in 
addition to ^sq ; moreover, Sfsq is not simply qqfq bnt is 
also q«q, and therefore ia addition to q^T3[ f^r?! !■ 

Thus, everything that exists is jsqqqfqrcHq^ aod 

q«qrqsqq#T^q5xK. As to the point of and its implication 

in regard to the relation of g^q and qqfq, see the Oom. on the 
T. R.-Vartika on the T. Sutra V, 29 — which thus sums up 
tha whole position: qqff^-' qqIrqTOTi 'q ^qrqfqfq < 

qqrq^^ q3«q<5q 5rn%i^qrr'^f‘^- 

r%%r%3q5rfg;qTfJrqqrqqt qq^roq^df > q ^ 

^«e:, qrf^ q«Eqr*r^T%qrq^= • qq- qRi 
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sf I ^rqr 

q qV?r; srrs^ st ^^^agror- 

I >Er^r rr®^ ssaii5iH«[c»^*ra3if ” 

Note, again, how is reconciled with a,nd ei^T. Thus: 


ifsqiaftci^iqrai; sq^Wi^qf sqf^q^rrg: • sq^tm- 

?rwirqsair^^'^r< ;^ig^ «r!^q 

^ sqtlRqi^riRlT Bqf^r^sRTqt gsq jp a qr ^P r sqrT%^«^ ssr?Ti-c«TR:^“ 
^sq q<a<rijd 1 ” etc. 


1. 6. ’SarrST^g^iq^rlt^f^ — Nothing can break through the 
seal o£ ^ig[{^, i. e., the conditions imposed by the Universal 
Law of ^r^i^- the doctrine of the “ May-be ” — which denies 
all absolute propositions, snoh as, something is absolutely 
or every proposition, according to the Jain doctrine, 

being only relatively true, i. e,, true from a certain point of 
view, and untrue from a different point of view. It is thus a 
doctrine of Helativity of Truth, of fluid as opposed to rigid 
Truth, and should not be confounded with any form of 
Scepticism or Agnosticism, ancient or modern. 

1* 7. etc. ^ia[ (originally Pot. 3rd pers. sing, 

of ara; to be ) is generally treated by commentators as an 
indeclinable nonn or adjective connoting indefinite possibility. 

1* 8. etc. The^oetrine of the May-be*^ 

means the doctrine of IndeJinUe aspects of Truth, involving co.. 
existence of such apparently inconsistent dharmas as 
and 


1. 10. qsjr etc. The word ^gft suggests 

the idea of the royal seal, and through it, the analogy of a 
sovereign whose law all must obey. Nothing can trans-* 
gress the law of says the author, without committing 

suicide or throwing itself out of the world-order. 

I Plu« Tto : It is possible to take ^q'^qsqsi^qfr 3-s 3- 
hut I prefer to take it as a thus drawing 

from it two ideas instead of one.) 

1. 15. The — that all things 

partake of the common nature of or is 
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introduced here with a view to showing that the Vaise^ika 
distinction of and things — e. g. that between 

and ^tt|'-~is false* Every is at once ^^nd — 

it is from the standpoint of ‘ gsqrrf ^^sy q- ' and 

from the standpoint of * that is to say, consi« 
dared as the underlying substance it is and as the 

changing manifestation it is The doctrine of or 

standpoints follows as a necessary corollary from that of 
** Naya is the method by which things are compre- 
hended from particular standpoints,** says Dr. Satischandra, 
Having defined it, he proceeds to explain the nature of the five 
nayas mentioned io the T. Slitra ‘ 

The last, viz., he subdivides, on the authority 
of Um^svati s Bhasya into and But 

the same Stitra is quoted in the,, T- R.-Vartika thus: 

the '^cf^TETs’ — the seven modes of stating truth from different 
standpoints— according to its commentator* Eor the explana* 
tion of the different srsfs English, see Dr. Satischandra's 
Indian Logic : Mediaeval SohooV* pp. 11-12 and History 
of Indian Logic,” pp. 170-71. But more important than this 
classification, for the purpose of the text, is the fundamental 
one of 5r?rs into and qpn^rrf^aj^, also called 

and 

The following extract from the T. R.-Vartika and 
its commentary will be found useful:— 5y5Rf|omcj^(f^(^S"' 

(T. iRsf 

sr^ 

‘it 1 5 =!i«r^q^ 

I arsr^ 5«i^nSs^3i q 
5 
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qrzftafTf^: | ai«igrTSs§^ 7jvs^ I ?BT^ JT*®- 

g[53(^i^s^ ^!^srT«fiF?n: sr =3 

i^f^nrr^j gsai rf ^ q?: i qft ®rm: 

qaTR^ri qqr^: ? ?5g^^aRft?rrsr Wf ! d^ l T % H g r dc ' ^^ saj^- 

^rr^rrqigt^’ETqtqjt qsT^rwsstqtqmnnfit qrJTT^nf^: i ar^rqrs'^??^: ir^- 

JTsqrfw: « qRlfr^S^; sratsTSHT^ qrtfiqg-RsqTg^rfq^P^qsq ci 4RS n % lr~ 
Rfa qR^^nf^: I cl^ %»T*TT^: II” 

(I) !S»®ffl*l?rq; and (2) qatfarr /^q c are ■ slight variations o£ 
Sfsatfi^^ and qailanf^q? and they mean respectively (1) the 
view that ^sar is the fundamental reality, the ^r qf%q ?rC9 being 
nothing apart from it, and (3) the view that qaifa; ’, i- e., 
are the only reality, the being nothing apart 

from them. In explaining g[sanf^qr and qafpqr^qr, the writer 
refers to three different meanings of the word viz., (1) 

Troth or Reality, (2y Effect, and (3} Object or Porpose— so 
that the two terms would respectively mean (1) sr4 — 
Reality: the view that ^esq is the only reality, gor and q^ 
(comprised under the common head of q^f^t) being mere states 
o£ l-he view tha (i. e,, gur such as igrq etc. and q>^ 

such as 3 ?^qoT) is the only reality, g[sai being nothing apart from 
q'^bl- (2) aT?q =; qjT^s i. e., Effect; the view that i, e , ^r^nr 
is the 31^, i. e., q?r§; and the view that qzjtzi is the i. e., 
i*T§. (3) srq = sr^r^rq object: the view that ^ is the object 

of our thought, language, etc- and the view that the same are 
directed to 

II. 18 — 26 etc. :— ‘-hJ'ext follows the proof 

that JT?{lq is at once fqvsT and The obvious difficulty in 

the way of regarding q^q or %srr; as is our experience 

of grqJ as the negation of 3T^q or ^:. The difficulty is met by 
the Jaina by treating ?nT* as a positive substance, a kind of 
matter — — into which ^ is at times transformed. 
The particles of according to the Jaina theory, assume 

the particular form ( q^ftar ) of xjgrrq, hnt when the oil is 
exhausted or there is a blast of wind the particles abandon 
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the form (q^) of light and assnme that ( ) of 
darkness. Thus, the particles persist as the original matter 
( 3?r553f5*l )> which changes being only their form ( ). 

A mere change of form does not mean for 

example, may take numberless forms, suoh as those of a jar, 
a storehouse, etc.; yet the is recognised as the 

identical substance persistiog through all the changes. This, 
says- the author, is patent to the dullest man ( 

5r^T?F5SrT5i;,)’ The case of Sf^q and is not so patent; yet 

it is the same. That transformation is not cessation ( er Acqg el ) 
is shown here in the same way as in the theory of the 
( S4mkhya and Vedanta) which goes as far back 
as the Upaniaads, for which see inter alia Samkhya Karikfi, 
IX and Oom., Samkhya Shtras I. 113—123 and Com., 
Brahma— Sfltras— II— i— 14— 18 and S'ankara’s commentaries 
thereon: — 

ai?T^stv?:orTf'TTa[T5TUf»Trrgc. t 

11 ” S* Kar. IX. 


srs:3gi>27g[^r acTsiPcT ^f^*rr*rT^a^ 

'T 3*r’:«r?frs^'Trf* — S. T, 

Xaumudi ( Com. on S. K.) IX. 


q:T%??RTdt5irnTrRniH>?Tsn^?«ITir^^3r qscKsqr: I w^rs- 
^ sr^aErarsfi i sr 

1 ^ qqTdhiTSTnnr^ s^hsit- 
qqrqsqq^d «T=T^r?r: M ’ S- Pr. Bh. on S. Stltra 113. 


5iiTfsr«^«r 




_cqtfq$i4t ?Tg:%^i=s?r*Tr#^ STPT- 

:: 

*qrRl®a(qarq5EqT s. Pr. 

JBh. on S. Shtra 83. 


Let UB note here the views of the different Indian Schools 
regarding the relation of Cause ( ‘materiaP cause in the 
Aristotelian sense) and Effect ; 
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(1) Acording to tho SiAkhya aod tho School »« 

which igooeo with the S.4.khyo. th, l^ no^ 

are but one entity in two different states . th 
oLtod, hot is only pro-doood, that is. dtawn on‘ 

Oanse. This doctrine is known as of- following 

^ 

?il5qf%it*rr?frr€f*rT 

^ 1 ?pnc^strTTR:ni«rw% 

3T^f^ ?F^^r€r fr t ^ i3[^t5'ra= • 

^ i 3TsrrcTr^f^iTW?rm«rmF»=*r^q^ =^r?r»j: « 

xITif’SrFf^I’FII’rJ ^sTRT: • 

am: 'T i ^sTF^mfl 

^ aTiET?^I^^ri%ftS’:35q^^^3^r%H=5^ 

^^sFTif : I *3^^^ I sTFrr^ c5r3<«Tr*n w(% irflnTBr^rr^- 

^n w |p=< K 3 ^q T 3 3 i33iT5<mrfM> >•” Bam. Sri 

Bliagja II. 1—15. 


^2) A.ccord.ing to the Nyaya*Vaisesjka. the Oanse and 
the Effect are two distinct entities held together by a 
relation called ‘^TRWFt’j so that, 33 was non-existent before 
its mannfaotnre, and will he non-existent after its deatrnction* 
enjoying existence only during the interval. This doctrine is 
known as ( E'er the Samkhya case sefforth in the 

K^rika above quoted and the Nyaja-Vaise^ika and criticism 
thereof, see Ny^akandall, Viz, Ed. pp. 143-144.‘) 

(3) According to the School of Vedltnta led by S'amkara, 
the Effect is neither the same as, nor distinct from, the Cause; 
moreover, it cannot he both the same as and distinct froifi 
the Oanse, the two judgments being contradictory ; hence, it is 
concluded, the Effect is such as cannot be described adequately 
either as that which is the same as or distinct from the Cause— ■ 
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it is * it is neither nor sr^r^, either before or after 

its birth, it is This doctrine which may be called 

is sometimes confased with or placed 
under )BWT%?TTc|t^. But in truth it is rather than 

“ ^ ft 5s*rs^^'n 5T ^ ^^iPrTf *mi i ?r«n 

fit ^iri;. i ft ^mr i 

ST f%g Tr#?[T srsrr^ « 

sr^tft^re^RT^^i 1 i6R55t«nt 

^sf i ^arrf^ 

» ST ft ^ »tp^ ^flrarfg i ^ 

g^tr 'srm g.'g ^^rcssrr4f*i^jra^ gxrff 

srrg T^ni*Tr*f gr^RTsrfiTftr sr fgs^rT-* sR^trf^ i ri5rn%, 

^sT I g t| wfg'^trq^g^ g®:sTfsTr^# qr ^g srgr gsr swg I 

«T«rr?sr *r ’»*r: f^^^sfrPcTsrTTgR^g^ i ft?sTrsTRr ^rrg^ir i g ft 

• «r’5R^ sfrrgr^frCrft %ac * sr i «ri%f^55ivT^sr ggsrigrq^: i 
gr cransfrgrtsr gggsfnr^nr^rg: i smreqwx# stttt 
5irg^ # 3 TT ^gr g- ^nrf^ » «isirf : “sr g 

5% I sTTTSFgsrf^^^ ftg^Eggna: i g^sEggi^ wtr gg 

ss^grg: set ?f^ J 'S,lf%TSi; graigf geg^grgggr oig- 

*E^ 5rg-5^ I g«TT g grgrasfrgpfrtsr: i gsaT:^iT55 TcIWfgf^ssmsn 
grTngsJigfR: sEgra^i sRgTgrirrgM^^i^sft vrrg fi rggg i q f^ ^rg^ - 

1 ggsn^gsrftg ^R'^rf^c^rnf g » argir ^w^grg- 

11 Btamati on Br. S. II* i. 14* 

(4) According tothe Jaina, as with theS^ankara yed&ntin, 
there is partial truth in both the conflicting theories mentioned 


DaS”Ginpta rightly observes: ‘‘Both the Vedanta and 
Samkhya theories of causation are sometimes called Satkdrya-^ 
vdda* But correctly speaking, as some discerning commentators 
have pointed out, the Vedanta theory of causation should 
be called Sat-hdranavdda, for according to it the Kdrana 
(cause) alone exists (sat) and all Kdryas (effects) are illusory 
appearances of the Karana; but according to Samkhya, the 
Karya exists in a potential state in the Karana and is hence 
p,lwajrs existing and real. — Das-Gupta H. !• Phil. voLI. p. 258# 
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in (1) and (2); bnt, while the S'ankara Vedftntin deduces his 
favourite doctrine of or from the contra- 

diction of being (^) and non-being (STg-gt,), the Jaina records 
the views as partial statements oE a single truth, both of which 
ho regards as equally true from diflEerent points of view. He 
sees no irrationality ( and in the so-called 

-contradiction, and wonld, moreover, urge that logic should be 
ruled by fo-cis and not facts by logic. ( So also a school of 
Vedanta criticised by S'ankara. cf. similarly, I 

^ i 3T?r sTm?# 

*I«ri ^ »”) To borrow 

the words of a literary critic in a different context, “the 

ingredients of a pudding are no more trne or essential than 

the pudding itself when it is cooked.” 

On the problem of or 3Tfminf5rf3[ cousider the 

following passage from Prof Ward’s “ The Realm of Ends”; — - 

“But widely as the term ‘evolution’ is used, it is rarely defin- 
ed; hence it is often without misgiving applied to processes that 
are diametrically opposed, to the differentiation of a unity and 
to the integration of a plurality. The history of this term is 
worth a moment’s consideration. We begin with the literal 
sense, the unrolling of a scroll or volume, whereby what lies 
written inside it is no longer latent but laid bare — becomes 
patent and evident. This as a figure is' then transferred to 
the processes of thonght; and we talk of evolving or explioat- 
ing whatever may be implied or involved in a concept, an 
argument or a theory. We find it later applied with a similar 
meaning to the supposed unfolding of an organism regarded as 
completely pre-existing in miaiatnre within the germ. Such 
was the theory of biological evolution or preformation advo- 
cated by Leibnitz And throughout the 18th century this 
was the prevalent view among biologists and philosophers 
alike ; but now it is all but superseded by the very different 
theory of epigenesis or new formation ; for which, neverthe- 
less, the term evolution is still retained. So different are the 
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two theories in fact that the earlier, strictly evolutional view 
would — tinless essentially modified — render the Darwinian 
doctrine of the origin of species impossible* For, according to 
that earlier theory, ‘ the germ was more than a marvellous 
bud-like miniature of the adult, it necessarily included, in its 
tnrn the next generation, and this the next— in short ail 
future generations* Germ withia germ^ in ever smaller minia- 
ture, after the fashion of an infini^^e juggler’s box, was the 
corollary logically appended to this theory of preformatioii®^ 
The successive unfolding of such a system of emboitement or 
involution, though the plus ultra of evolution, literally under- 
stood, is than the direct negative of an evolution, as we under- 
stand it to-day. According to this latter theory each new 
organism is notan "educf but a ® product ^ to use Kantian 
phrases ; its parts are in no sense present in the embryo but 
are gradually organized, one after another in due order, as the 
term epigenesis implies and as Harvey, who first used the 
term, prophetically maintained. It is now known too that in 
this progressive dififerentiation the individual retraces the 
main stages through which the species has advanced as 
Haeckel in technical language concisely puts it : Ontogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny*” 

IL 26-34. ITI. qfxlf — The author next 

shows how be regarded as a material substance 

His reasoning is that being quite as visible 

) as light ( i* is as much a material 

substance as the latter, the only diflFerenoe between the two 
being i^iat one is dark, and the other bright. But it may be 
objected that is not really visible for, whatever 

is rcnlly visible requires light to make it so ; whereas, 

does not require it; therefore its visibility s^iust 

be deemed to be only apparent. The answer made to this 
objection is: qq: is seen by owls without the help of light, 
which shows that the sqif^T relied upon by the Vaisesika (vb., 
whatever is visible requires Hghb to make it so) breaks 
down. No doubt wo do require light (o enable us to see 
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^ qs etc., but this is no reason why we should require it in 
order to see So difiFerent are the natures of things in 

this world that you must take the differences as they are, and 
hare no right to obliterate them by adopting a fictitious 
uniformity. For example, gold, pearls, etc., although all ^>*1 ^ » 
are not visible without external light; whereas a lamp, the 
moon, etc., are visible even without the aid of other light. 

I. 34. etc — Moreover, ?ra: possesses not^ only a 

colour (dark) which makes it visible, but also tangibility 

viz., cool touch. 

II, 35-38. q i Pr etc.— The following are the grounds 

relied upon by the Vaise§ika, says the author, for holding that 
?nT: cannot be a material substance: — (a) want of density 
< (b) want of resistance ( (°) 

absence of developed — distinct — tangibility(eTd. 5 Sd<:M ^1 > 

(d) absence of its being a fragment cut off like a chip from a 
block < )• To all these, he says, 
he could make a simple reply: None of these conditions, viz., 
density, resistance, tangibility, and divisibility is fulfilled by 
light — — aud yet light is undeniably a material 
substance. 


11.38-42. etc. — The dissimilarity between the 
particles and their product — the — njay be paralleled 

by that of and gjr, the one refulgent (yfr ^ ' ^ q*) and 

the other dark. 

On the question of the nature of according to 

the Nyfiya-Vaisesika School, see Tais, Shtras II, 19-20 with 
S'ankaramisra’s Upaskara, the section on “Dravya” in 
Tarkadipika with Nilakanthi and other commentaries; similarly, 
Ny&ya— Siddhanti-muktavali a.nd its commentaries, Ny^ya- 
kandali. Viz. Ed. pp. 9*10, and Sarvadar^ana Samgraha O. S. 
Ed. pp. 228-230 where the Vaisegika view is disonsaed and 
establ^hed. 
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I ST I ^^ q rr a q-t^ i s®* vm^^- 
ff^r?is'JTci*T*p^5i « sTTsp « ?ms'ar*fTsf'rsf?r taw 
g<jrti5?rragwiqpwq^rg; i ^r ficg?*?: i <R*r sf®TT- 

p^rt^siw g*n^«iT»T^ sfi w Rwr# ^r*?: ^ 

%h; i grp’^r^sirg^ ai%i[#r i «f«i 

sftw a*T 5?^ JT^s art sw 

sftaa^r I sra w atr: i sTf^rasRaaffw^oir^tatara: i 

^sprftti^aw ^'tt^r artfrsjftgq’arwR \ a anraar^: 
TErwra: » a^^aTawTa?a«JTr%?c!argt. i sTaaaar^rsraTarara: « sptrnuf^i 
qf^Tmsrr^f^aJTrirt^Ra^ araa^^wfriffa: i awr?[T?^Rn«TR 
aa: I a "a far^a^aaa^reaamra^aTaHT arsTa^ i sranTRai^rra- 
aTarf^I safirar^ra: i a "awr^ araaafwtarar i 

^^artra^a aarararir faaTa?arf5raraw a sscara: i a ’ar^^raraw 
a^r5raraa^a3farae^ar^raraT^SEr'as'^’'a5rraf%aa5a sear^c^aa^m; • 
a^JT^ aaa^ asfa^aTaa%sfa aa^sja 5% -araana^af sn^ajr^sarar 
aafaa gaaras^fa a^^wrar aarara: J a arfarsp^orraa^ra: i amra- 
aa?arafW^'a(aaaaTaia#wtra: i sratar i^irr: ^naifa a^- 

a«a5i: aais^lf a wri^fa arsTrarfa^ aaaaaa;. i a^a^aiaaara aaaiat. 
^ara: s?f^a ^a — ^s{s?TgaT^;^r^af^«r«if5srTawa! (^* va-^^) 

Contra, S'ri— Bh^sya Ohatns-SMri Mad. Ed. p- 77: 
*' arr^ianaraaTw ar aaa^aiaraar^ a? a^f a jprTPaca • aRia ara- 
a:ar4rraaTa% ^at^aaaHaa ?fa %a: aw^ i afaca^reacaT^ras^ararda 
wraar '€»-aas%|®!ir?aa^ra aa « cf. “ aa: w “aa 

ifta aaratfaaraaa: i a^gg^ataralaa^ and for a 

brief statement of the whole controversy, the following 
interesting stanza: « 

“ aat sTsa ^aar^aaf^ ar^ afia ^ac a 

a^a; ^Earaag^r: i f?f?a f^itW^^apasStaf^ar aali*^ a% 

1.42. a?rf^ Raf'ara. ans ©to. — This is another sense in which 
a^tcf is both and it does not militate against oar 

common belief as does the formers a ^qf (i- e#i the flame) is 
undergoing numberless changes and yet it retains its identity, 
thus proving itself hoth f^t^r and 

6 
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lY. II. 45-55. I?# s?rlJTTf^ I 

— Having shown that^fT is both and girf^^jthe 

author next proceeds to show the same in the case o£ sqrJT— 
with this difference that in the former case the difficulty to bo 
met was about in the latter it is about 3c*TT?^ 

and sEfq account for for 

sT^snrif^qi etc. — Compare arr^iRr^^lT^’rrTfJ [a'q^R:]. T- 
Sfttra Adh. V, Stl. 18. ^irofir 

c£. the com. of on Uttara-Sntra xxviii, 9. 

=iiPT^*i€i-s^nrf: I ^ =gT5*raf.^s^ 

^ ?r?T: ^ ? > ^5fTq!3fP*I5^^ 

i sr w ^sincgsff^er: ^s?rdr 

I I arHrsg^jTrffTnr35j%^ ?Rf H?R5T^Hgirm- 

*r€*nf?5«sruf flfgfir# 31^5riT%?»Tg«Trf^*a: i 

^5COTa^Fg*n®r^*n'r^^Vf?r.”’ Gunaratna’s Com. on Haribhadra’s 
Saddars'ana p. 172, 

When souls and material objects (^rR-gf^rrO which occupy 
space travel from one point of apace to another, they become 
separated from one portion of err^RT ^nd get united with 
another portion of ein^gf- These separation and union being 
contradictory dbarmas must belong to two different dharmins, 
according to the rule etc. — What constitutes 

or causes a ^ (difference) is the possession of two contradictory 
predicates or difference of causes, volitionally or spontaneously 
( for ^ — I would prefer to read q^riJTjflr 

gr» being wrongly substituted for srsrbr owing 

to the former word occuring several times in the same passage. 
spJt»T and are technical terms of Jaina psychology, for 

which see Baj. Yar. on T. Shtra, v. 225. 

“sR*reFT ^3rr5«rqfc’aml?r sr^rsT^tnars-^r »TftuiTJT: — 

?rar sr^sr: i^f^r 

^^i^Tf3[g^gsrgnTfww=ri5^i5i^ i ?s=sf«rgt:rf^- 

srpin^mV i ” 
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i, e., those things must be regarded as distinct which possess 
contradictory predicates ( ) or spring from 
difEerent causes ^TT^r^T comes under the first part o£ 

the rule, and is thus shown to be two — one that is destroyed and 
the other that is produced, the former being the one from which 
the preTious is destroyed, and the latter being the one 

with which a new is produced; and yet, in another way, 

both the en^T^s are one. Thus arr^KRt may he shown to be both 
r%c?r and 

11. 55-60. *61 etc. — It will be observed 

that the above set forth is f^^csr in the midst of change, a 

conception of which requires to be justified agaiust that 

false conception of which makes it consist xn changelessness. 

The Jaina accordingly, defines as ‘ 

(T. Slitra V, 30) which is thus explained in the Rllj.V. and its 
commentary: “ 5l^r%5rFT|g5rr ?TST^: > TT g ^r Pil l lW 

a[f^ ^ grsr^r: I i 

TTPSS ^>53 ^%^Tr*r*rr s^rcf^ «rTgT5^ i ?nrc«is?r- 

5EJn:nr^<Tq%: fSr ^i^d i 

?ir?T! ?rSP^5TIs?i4 l” In the same manner our author 

says here: 

qrii;ar^^3i:,»-.5Rqr^r%5Tr^qt: 

q^*n‘*r5q^Ta[”> and his reason for the rejection of 
changelessness is that it will leave grsqRf and siiq- without a 
basis (that to which they should cling, in which they should 
rest, as predicates), and thus make them impossible. ( 
anr^StTrf^SETOT )• On the 

getferal line of argument which deduces from f or 

compare S'ankara’s Com. on Br. Shtra II. u-26.' Thus 
there would seem to be three difEerent views on the subject: 1st, 
that of the Vaisesi^as, according 'to whom nothing is which 
is not absolutely changeless, and such are according to them 
ariqfRTj 'T^RT^ etc. 2nd, that of the Veddniins, who disiingnish 
between two kinds of — one relative, which they call 

or or such as belongs to =^1^ in all its 

changes (e. g. q[fvr^T in etc.) and which they base on 
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the gronnd of lib© the Jainas, and fch© other absolute 

snoh aa belongs to or and to it alone; and 3rd, that of 

the JalnaSf according to whom the only possible is the 

relative absolnie being a pure fiction. In so far as 

the Vedantin traces or in the midst of change ho 

would seem to be at one with the Jainaj but, in so far 
as relatire (what he calls or is of small 

importance in his system, and absolute alone counts, ho 

may be classed with the Vaisesika in holding the view 

11. 61-64. ST gr ©to. — The Jaina has 

to reconcile 3-nd sqrq’ with This he does by pointing 

to the nature of Beality which, he says, is neither nor q q f q, 
but q (q . It was this very consideration which made 

him posit along with qsqjq and sqq in his definition or 

rather characterization of for and sqq in his system are 
not only consistent with Hri®q> hnt would lack the peg to hang 
on and thus become impossible in the absence of j^sq. The 
alleged inoonaistenoy of q^cqfq and sqq on the one hand and j^q 
on the other is thus dealt with in the Raj.V. and its Com. 

specific question of the f^qsq or otherwise 
of^rq^and answers it in the spirit of ^rSTT^: 

t^rrar^rar (R^j.V.) { fqq^q q sqfq 

qq ffq qql q qq | ^Runa; ? » 

qf^ %q si^qqqTcsqqr ^tq f^qqr 

OTqq^Wff^rhn l siq^^r^%q fq^gqsqq^qg^ I q ^ 

gsq qqtqf^^q etc, of., 

f , 12. 


in etc.— Another way 

T7 is this : When 

is replaced by 

thus, one is destroyed and another is produced It mav 

be objected that this is mere ‘strarr' that Jo 

not r..U7 pjodn^d or d.ttr'^ bnt ‘by ^ SkS ol 
predio.^ It B ^,a to be produced or destroyed aooordins to 
♦he prodootlon or destraolion of Tr, etc/ trhior jondftion 
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it. To this objection it is replied! The transference of 
predicates takes place m an owing to something being 

common to the primary and the secondary subject. Thus 
does not take place without some connection of the 
predicate with the primary subject ijt ft m 

example, Has primarily 

i^RwroTs but in accordance with the etc., which reside in 

ifc, it has difiEerent supposed parts ( with reference to 

which it may be said to possess irf^ ’Tf^OTTor, i. e., 
a qf^iTIor which covers a particular space or spot, and the 
is thereby known as ?r5I®KRr> etc.. This change of 

states means change of that to which the states belong 
( Thns, the production and destruc- 
tion of qs, qar, etc., and through them of etc., 

amount to the production and destruction of itself, for 

?r2rpI>Rr> qr^f^^jr, etc. are but forms or particulars of 
snsCTsar is thus proved to be 

I. 75. author proceeds to show 

how even amongst the Brahmanioal schools the Yogins hold 
the doctrine of f^'5q'tf5f5?r' 

— The followers of or one of the 

ancient teachers of Yoga philosophy, mentioned in the 
MahS,bharata, and, according to a certain interpretation of the 
passage, in the S'vetdsvatara TJpanisad also. The other names 
of the same group are and Whether 

vras a historical or a mythical teacher must remain 
doubtful. of the Rgveda Samhita is beyond doubt 

the God of monotheism from* which has sprung this luminous 
universe; and probably the ciff^ and of the 

S'veta^vatara TJpanisad are used in the same sense, although 
the word ‘ ’ used in connection with them gives plausibility 

to their historical character. But long before the time of 
Gautama Buddha had become historical, that is, some 

teacher had come to be invested with the ancient name. And 
similar must have been the case with 
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II. 76-85. ^^4* ^f^or; qf^iarn^o etc. — According 

to the Yogins ( See P^t. Yoga SHtras and Vy&sa Bhasya 
“111. 13 ), says the aabhor, a ( a substance possessed of 

'?*rs, as every sabstance is) undergoes ty^oirq' or modification of 
three kinds: (1) (2) rsy^crr, and (3) arsTigsin' — which he thus 

illustrates: (1) When the substance — gold— is made into 
ornaments^ the ornaments are the * * of gold. C^) 

The again, of gold, viz., the ornaments may b.e changed 
from one shape to another, when a present shape becomes past 
and -a future shape becomes present. This is called 
’TRorrq'’- I Spsr ft ^5 

sipc[i^5/fr — vaoaspati Misra.) (3) Or, a certain 
shape may become old ■ by sheer lapse of time. This 
is called ‘ ^^^sn’Tftorrq’*. All the three kinds of ’Tr^nn'JT 
belong to one and the same qftorrJT) 

qpf^crr:). ([But how would you reconcile this remark with 
anther just a few lines above, viz., 3 ^Sjvr’Tf^’wfrSsTr'fT^" 

? I suppose by referring the i^^arTRon-?T through the 
to the And they are supposed to be at once distinct from 

and identical with the 

Now, if they are identical with the the 

being PTW (porsistent or abiding reality), the q^ojirfs too 
are 5 und if they are distinct from the they are 

subject to and f^snr?T and are therefore erf^?!. Thus they 

are both and 

^ cf. I wafers 

q- JortT^ ?f^ 1 ^rarr^rfrswm# ^sfrof ff?wT sfrfiTTfr^^of srr%T€m 

?T?r I etst w^a'*.rumi*sn^^arq-wiq^ww»E«iTqR:ari:T sif^- 

5t% 1...I ?r 

*Pr%^T!Trr 5 ^^ q^tr: cf. also q-w*ff 

saic^T I I ^ «T^grT: 1 ^ 5Jf%5ire?Ti gT*Tg^«TT 

qT:^-Crs«r?t^ 1 ^- 

^ gp^^iTq* ^ mcir 5ff?Tr 

=5 ^ ( Vyasa Bhasya on Pat. 8htra-III. 13.) 
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11. 86-93. etc.— All vrraa are equally 

characterized by and ^s?rj and, therefore, it is wrong 

to draw a line of distinction between things and things and 
say that certain things are absolutely and ^ only, e. g., 
while certain others are absolutely «H%5T and 

gifqrfq; only, ©.g* sRTTj 

I . 89. etc.— Oom pare— 

si^q^^ST*TraTR^*r! « ^ J Laghn-Vrtn on 

the §ad. 

Page 17. 

II. 93-96. etc.— This is- too ingenions. 

Mallis'enasays that in the first line we ^ and the 

first supposed to be and the latter but in the second 

half the OTder is reTersed, being mentioned first and err^ 

afterwards. This a-^andonment of the 

suggestive of the view that after all there IS no snob thing as 

fixed or absolute^ and and so they may very well 

cbsiBg© places ! 

the -S-oga dootrine of -iRoiW* aoi *>>“' .‘o the b a 

twll admiaaion of the ftatrtfta, ‘V 

of the jainas. Hes^t he proceeds to show how 

T^a'f s:', ‘r.t'^— “ref c;: . 

mg ot atoms is m is not an admission that 

Obviously, it may be argued, 
the identical at 

said is that some virieties of ^ and thus 

others (qq^) are 

refer to h predicated of two separate 

is to say, ^?*r5sr »rxd 
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subjects. But this defence is fntile. For, belongs J;o all ^ 

the varieties, to as well as to <3?c5ft and is 

both with i^ctrsg'and in other words, and STf^letf^sr 

are both predicated of So also are they predicated of 

! 3 R 5 . Then again, there is a tacit admission of abont 

stts^Pj inasmuch as and ^vrTJT are predicated of it. 

11. 102-105. ?nifr i etc. — ^f^rbr- 

— Pra. Bh^tsya in the section on sfr^rr^Tj P- 58. Viz. Edn. 
The passage is thns explained in the Ny^yakandali 

!jis3crar tarst 

5tp%^or^g^q^snT^sfaTar^r*n^ra: 
( ibid p. 62). OE the three -ways in which ^5 is produced two 
are by means of ^t f Nr and and being thus 

the of s?rs?j they have the same as 

51 ®^, and that is srrarr^ being thns shown to possess ^cflvT 

and it becomes subject to gcqr^ aiid s?t«j ; in other words, 

it is ei Pigq ' (see above). Now, from its 'TCR'*Tf 5 >?RJ?r*Jr, it is already 
known to be Therefore, it is f^c^iPicq. The 

of had already been shown above. But the same is 

shown once more here as a doctrine which is denied and yet 
virtually admitted by the Vais'egikas in some of their tenets — - 
thus betraying incoherent talk. ( 1 . 105 ). 

"Page 17-18. 

IL 105—142. ^ etc. — The anthor now takes np the 

question of in its general form — i. e., without any 

snob particnlar application as that to fbr or as was done 
above, and points out * the iunnmerahle contradictions and 
impossible positions to which the doctrine of absolute 
or leads us. 

For example, a real thing is defined as that which does 
something. Now let ns see how the doctrine of absolute 
or will fit in with this. A thing is one which has 

* The whole paragraph of the text is taken almost verbatim 
from Hemacandra’s commentary on his own snTTCTff)'(iT^r'^]]^~~‘ 
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neither beginaxng nor end, but only persistent existence ( 

)• Now, if it is a reality it must some- 
thing, as required by the definition of reality; and that either 
at once Qv gradually^ for no third alternative is possible according 
to tbe law of ^ the excluded middle * 

) • Of the two, the latter, that is, gTadual activity 
is impossible in the present case, for there is nothing to delay 
the action of the thing and prevent its doing its work at 

once ( ^^^qrniTnTg;)i unless the thing is lacking in the 

required energy or competency. It may be argued that the 
thing possesses the capacity to do a certain work, but it needs 
an auxiliary agent to turn that capacity into actuality. But 
that is virtually admitting that the thing is so far lacking in 
the required competency ( for, what 

depends upon others is pro tanto lacking in its own strength. It 
may he answered that it is not the thing that needs an auxi- 
liary in order to produce an effect, but it is the effect itself which 
needs it in order to come into being (q* 

a: But this is only trying 

to evade the difficalty: we want a straight answer to this 
question — Is the thing competent or incompetent? If it is 
competent, why should it weakly and imploringly look at the 
face of the auxiliary, and not produce the effect at once ? You 
will perhaps say that a seed though perfectly competent to put 
forth a sprout does so actually only when accompanied by earth, 
water, etc., and not otherwise. This statement, however, will not 
stand the test of the following dilemma: Do those companions 
render any assistance to the principal cause or not? If. they 
do not, the cause ( the thing of our hypothesis) has no 

more reason to be active after than it had before the advent 
of those companions. If they do, we ask the question ; Is 
the assistance ( ) thus rendered by the companions to 

the thing identical with the thing or is it differejit ? 
If it C ) is identical with the thing, it vitiates the 

very of the thing and turns it into something it 

being itself something produced by those auxiliaries. ^ 
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If, on the other hand, it ( grq^q ) is difEerent from the fqr^ 
thing itself, how can it afifeet the thing at all, any more 
than the Sahya monatain can affect the Vindhya raonntain? 
(This is only an example to illustrate two disconnected things 
which have no influence upon each other"). It may bo argued 
that the assistance ( ) is neither identical with the thing 

to which it is rendered, nor is it separate from it, but it belongs 
to it C )• To this argument we reply by a 

question: - What is the relation between the thing assisted 
( — the thing of our hypothesis) and the assistance 

itself ( ) ? It cannot be #JiraT; for, exists only 

between two ^sqs, whereas in the present case the thing assisted 
is a and the assistance itself (g'q^5iq) is a Nor 

can the relation be for, is one and all-pervading, 

and therefore it cannot be connected with any particular 
correlates (i.e., these, rather than those), all the correlates being 
equally far from or equally near to the 

wr^sr >• -If you hold 

that the ^nrcfTtr is connected with particular correlates, it means 
that those correlates influence ( sr<T^C ) the io a certain 

manner — in which case the old difficulties ( see above ) about 
the influence whether regarded as identical with or 

different from the frqqni recur; thus, if the is one with 

the it is nothing more than the if it is distinct 

from the the fails to be the relation of any 

particular correlate. Therefore nothing that is absolutely can 
gradually do something and thus fulfil the definition of Reality. 
Now to take the other alternative, viz., the alternative of the 
thing doing its work all at once. The objection to it is 
that nothing is ever known to be doing all its work at a single 
stroke. Supposing it does, what will remain for it to do in 
the next moment? Supposing, again, that there does remain 
some work to do, then the position is the same as the one 
above considered, viz., that of gradual action, of which it is 
only an alia*. Supposing, however, that it has no work to do 
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in the sncoesding moment, it fails to fnlfil the definition of 
Eealifcy and is therefore nothing. Thus, both the alternative 
hypotheses of gradual or successive action and simultaneous 
action failing in the case of an absolutely thing, the activity 
with which they are concomitant also fails, and with the 
failure of activity comes non-existence or nothinguess. Thus 
collapses the alternative of absolute 

Page 19-30. 

11. 143-l73.Tnrn we now to the other alternative, viz., that 
of absolute thing is one which perishes every 

moment. Snch a thing cannot do any kind of work successively 
i. ); for, in its case no succession either of time or of space 
is possible. Thus; — Succession means the relation of before and 
after, which is impossible in the case of that which has 
absolutely momentary existence. Only a thing that abides can 
cover several points of space and time. But the thing which 
perishes every moment cannot do so. How things fare under 
the absolute— e^f5r5?Tc^“hypotbesis is thus described in a versa 

u” — i. e.. Things occupy only a certain point of space or 
time, they do not cover any length of space or time. It may 
be urged that things no doubt perish in a moment and so do 
not admit of succession they form a ^RiTsr, i- e., a oon- 

tinuons series, which does not so perish and which conseqnently 
makes succession possible. But this assumption will not mend 
matters. For, there is no such reality as a continuous series. 
Supposing there is such a real series, if the series is momentary, 
the position is the same as before, that is, the objection in the 
case of the single members mentioned above applies to the 
series as well. If, on the other hand, the series be supposed 
to be capable of persistence in time, the doctrine of momentari- 
ness (I ) vanishes. Nor can an absolutely thing 

( as supposed by the hypothesis) i. e., that which is only 
momentary^ ), do all its work ai once ( ). The 

dilemma with which the advocate of absolute the 
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Buddhist — is confronted is this: When a single :[|:q'aEItrr [ the 
Buddhist is so obsessed bj the idea of that he calls 

things when a Emit, for example, simultaneously gives 

rise to numerous efiEeots such as ;c^8^ur ©to., does it do so by 
virtue of a single nature or of many natures ( 

n5=^ ■Jrft’all ) ? in the former case, there could be no 
diversity of effects among etc., since they all arise from a 
single — uniform-— nature. In the latter case i. e., if it 
produced :^qr e'o., as C the stuff of whieh the effect is 

made), and etc., as (auxiliaries), we would ask 

whether the many natures (which, by hypothesis, belong to 
the thing ) were the thing itself or otherwise ? In the latter 
case, they could not be natures ( ?=r*Tr'r5oriTl^l )• 

In the former case, the thing itself would have to be regarded 
as many ); or the natures would have 

to be re garde d as one (^E^^ra-pTi — tTofSiif^f^'Tljc^rgC 

)• It may be argued that there is no plurality 
of natures in a thing, the thing acting as 3'’TT^r^ in one place 
®'^d in another. But this will mean that the thing which 

^8 a>ud ( persistent and possessed of a single nature, 

uniform), successively produces many effects^— an admission of 
plurality of natures and variety of effects ( 

you object; How can that which is ^ 55 q-, and 
( uniform ) and therefore (acting at once and not by 

successive steps) give rise to effects which are ( various ) 

and (arising in succession)? We retort: If from one single 
partless acting a cause there can ^ring — as yon 

hold at a single flash, without succession, numerous effects 
requiring numerous causes, why can not a thing produce 
successively a variety of effects ? Thai is to say. the anomaly 
3f any, under one supposition is the same as under the other. 
Therefore, a thing which is absolutely i.e., fails to* 

show iteelf to be a reality by doing something at once, without 
Recession of steps ( 3-^37 ) • 

Thus, both the alternatives of ^ and failing, the 
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■which they cover also fails, and with the failure of 

goes the failure of existence. Thus, coiiapses the doetriae of 

absolute o£ which the Buddhist is a special advocate. 

of. “sT^i^iiTT W ^Tsnsfi 

?rT ^?0r'^rT^T »mr «” Quoted in Hem.'s Com. sr. VX-^H- 

It is interesting to read, however, the following remark 
made by a Jaina writer: “ sh^st ^ 

?irn3it»T: 'gr«I^T5rsgrof ^ «Tf^ siraf^H 

( Guna. Com. on Sad. St- 57 ) where the mentioned 

as the Buddhistic definition of Reality. 

Page so- 
il. 174—180. ©to. — How the author 

shows how things, under the Syfi.dvada hypothesis, can act, while 
they possess the throe-fold characteristics of the abandonment 
o£ previous form, acceptance of a new form, and retention of 
its own identity. The only possible objection to it is that it 
involves the attribution of contradictory characteristics to one 
and the same thing. But the objection can be easily met by 
an appeal to experience — which favours the view that 
things are multiform in character, and so the only doctrine 
which tallies with experience and therefore with truth, is that 
things are neither exclusively nor stih??!, hut are in reality 
both — like the Nara-Simha (Man— Lion} of mythology: “ sr 

(-“’TrJr 

^^Tvirar 5n:r%t ” )• 

11. 181-183. etc. — The. Yais^esikas, too, hold 

doctrines which can be easily shown to savour of Syadvada — 
though they would not like to admit it. Thus, for example, they 
recognise (which really amounts to contradictory ^s) in a 

single body or substance; one and the same substance is described 
as moving or stationary; one and the same object — a for 

example, is supposed to be both red and not-red (^ the former 
when it is hot, the latter when it is not so}, covered and open etc. 
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JTr^asr^ i 5Tf i 

^ srrsrr^iT^iT-' > »?% %^a; ^ ^cStht^WcTC »Trm i 
fsqrf^ l” Guna, Com. on §ad. 57, 

— TIieBnddhists, similarly! find no contradiction 
in seeing and ar-^t^ in one and the same Note 

that they do not attribute qualities to substances, for they 
recognise no external reality, but only see certain elements in 
a particular idea — and for example, in the idea or 

concept of 

11. 184— 188. sfsr ^ etc. — The author finds it 

necessary to observe that so far as is concerned the Vaise^ika 

unlike the Buddhist does not regard it as (momentary) 

but only ( that which has a beginning and an end, not 

necessarily the short duration of a single moment of time), 
but even he regards etc-, as ^for^ just like the 

Bnddhist, and so the question of is not irrelevantly 

introduced while dealing with the tenets oE the Vais'e^ikas. 
Remember that S^ankara has called the Vais'^e^ikas, on this 
account, ‘ i. e., semi— Buddhists. Por the ggrfSrgR^ of 

5t%, etc., in the Vais'e§ika system, see N y aya-Muktftrali 
and Com. thereon, Bh, P. Stanza 27. 

1. 188. ^CTrSFrT^'Wl^etc. — The Vais'e§ika confines 

y to ’5^, etc,— bnt many a thing he regards as 

having a certain duvation in time which is limited. Now if you 
put the ideas of duration, i. e., persistence in time, and limited- 
ness in time together, it will mean the same thing as ^??Trr%5«r5^- 

i. 189. serafrsf^ *r ^(S^?r etc.— There is not a 

moment of time when a thing does not partake of the three-fold 
character of hptr, and ( see above). 
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Stanza TZ I. 

Page 21. 

The doctrine next criticized is : — 

Stanza FX:— -(1) There is some maker of the world; (2_) He 
is one ; (3) He is everywhere; [ (3a) He knows everything.] 

^4) He is self-dependent; (5) He is eternal. 

Criticism ; — 

I. 11. - 3-8 (sr^rer: sRtteffrfl ©to* — : 

etc. — A syllogism to prove the existence of 
Grod. The major premiss on which it rests is * ?r?irT 
5r%*T5^^ JTSrr ^ 

Everything that is made requires an intelligent maker — 
e.g. a jar, etc.; the Earth etc. are things made ; therefore, 
they have au intelligent maker, whom wo call 
IsVara or God. 

II, 9. q- ©^©* — Here the minor premiss is not 

‘'’unproven.” For, it can be easily shown to be true by means 
of the following argument: — The Earth etc. are things made; 
because, they spring from definite causes ( 
gfqr) j also because, they are bodies possessed of parts (aT ? ?T ^aq r)- 

11. 10-11. — Hor is the hetu (qiiT^eqriar ) 

in the theistio syllogism either “ inconclusive ” or “hostile.” 
For, it fully satisfies the condition the violation 

of which involves the fallacies of “ inconclusive ” and ‘‘hostile” 
hetus. If there be a single case in which the exists without 
the the is ‘ inconclusive * ( ‘ ’ ); if the 

exists always without the it is distinctly ‘hostile’ (‘ Q g g f’)- 

But in the present case, the is one which is never found 
where the is no* found (f^qa3rr^s«rrn%:)' is, therefore, a 
good <if5r rra *rri^ arrar^). 

11.11-12. qrf^ etc.— Nor is the ^“pre- 
cluded ” < qrf%r?r ) by siraiTT'r or having closed the 

question to the contrary. 'qi?'qv?fqva'5C — *'• stated as a ^ after 
the statement of the and the )• 
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IL 13. snfr ST=fr?W5r*I! There is no rival or 

to prove the opposition. The following may he plausibly 
advanced as such an but it will fail : 

G-od could not be the maker of the World — the Elartb, 
etc-, because he would be wanting in a physical body to ac- 
complish the task, he being like emancipated souls (f^eTrTrciTsr^ 
whom no one supposes to be world-makers. 

This syllogism may he subjected to the following criticism. 

Is God— the subject of the proposition to be proved—known 
or unAnoton ? If unknown the argument involves the fallacy 
of ‘ 3TT«T*irf^S’ (ts affirmed of a subj ect-«Tag[-which is fictitious). 
If known, there is no reason to think that he is lacking in a body 
and is, therefore, incapable of making the world. If a body 
is required for the task, he may be supposed to have got it, 
by what is called that is to say, the which, 

proves a may he supposed to prove also the vi^s that 

are required in the [ Example : If you assume the 

existence of a substance called either to explain the 
phenomenon of light, that substance may be supposed, by the 
same hypothesis, to posses^ all those properties that are 
required to make the phenomenon possible.^ 

Page aa. 

11. 20. ^2) ^ etc. — God is one. If there were 

many gods, i. e., many masters of the world, the world wonld 
be thrown into confnsion by the conflict of discordant wills » 
and the very purpose for which we had resorted to the 
hypothesis of a divine maker, vi?!., to explain the harmony and 
order of the Universe, would thereby be defeated. 

11. 24-29. (3^) ?PTr etc.— => Omnipresent j 

because, his activity is wanted everywhere. Or, (flb) ss omni- 
scient ; because intelligent making requires thought or wisdom. 

11. 30-35.(4) ?r«lT^wgr3fr:— GodisasZ/.dependent. 
eto.-.Origmally found in the MahabBarata. Vana-parva. 
It :^s has been subsequently reproduced in many worTiS both 
of Jama and Bra-hmana literature. It means; Impelled by 
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Godj a soul moves to heaven or to hel!. No other person is 
master of his ^< 5 ^ and ^S^^dependence is implied in the 

very notion of one who is the Lord of all. 

U. 36. (5) ^ etc. — He is eternal. A created 

God is a contradiction in terms. This may be shown by a 
simple qnestion : Is the Oreater of Clod eternal or not ? If 
he is, why not so God himself? If not, he will have to be 
supposed to be a creature created by another, and he by 
Another, and so on ad infinitum, 

F»age 33. 

I. 45. gfjfT etc. — ; — ridiculous and false 

doctrines. 

II . 54. etc.— ‘The master preaches his doctrine to 

nil, yet all do not benefit by it, because there are some whose 
minds are so bedimmed by passions that they cannot receive 
the light of his teaohing. It is their fault, not his. 
mutysf^ — See Had. Nir. ed. p. 196. ^ 1 ^^— owl. 

11. 67.-^sir etc.— Oh friend of the World I 

Despite your possessing faultless shill in sowing seeds of the 
right Dharma, even yon have Had yonr barren lands. It is 
not surprising. To birds of darkness ( owls } the rays of the 
Sun are as white ( ironical : black ) as the feet of bees ! 

34. 

Ih 72-75.-11, otc. — Here begins a detailed 

criticism of the theistio syllogism — 

I. The first objection is that here the ( major pre* 

miss ) is not known to be sound ( )• All are 

agreed that a ) leads to the inference of ^arT«?r, when 

the (, *■ e, its invariable conoomittanee with the ) 

is established by STTrior. But we are going to show that such 
eqrif^ is impossible in the present case. 

II. 75.-^ etc. — Here is a dilemma: Is 

God ( 1 ) possessed of a bod^ or ( 2 ) not— when making these 
worlds ? If he is possessed of a body, we should like to know 

8 
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whether the body is ( l,a ) vIM like ours, or (l,b) in'oi^ibU like 
that of a ghost ? The former alternatiye (No. l,a) is ruled out 
hy ST«w* ‘io body working in the pro- 

daction of grass, trees, rain-bows, clouds, etc. Hence the 
alleged ^ ^ rRT ^ 

ground. The |g here is *• inconclusive, 

on account of its being common to things possessed of and 

those possessed of ^ri^Pirrcr. like the hetu which is in- 
conclusive as to f^gq« T or being found in things which 

are ( e. g, ^Tnw ) and also in things which are si^ctf 

( tf. g. ^ ). The latter alternative ( No. l,b ) requires to bo 
made clearer as to whether the invisibility of his body is dno to 
his unique greatness or to any fault of our adrsta t. e. misfor- 
tune, caused by the law of Karma — Le. dharma and adharma. — 
The first of these alternatives is not supported hy any proof ; 
moreover, it involves argument in a circle ( ) ie 

that his invisible body will be proved when his unique great- 
ness is proved, and his unique greatness will be proved when 
bis invisible body is proved. The second alternative ( No. 2 ) 
is not free from certain doubts. Thus, a doubt will arise in 
our mind whether our failure to see his body is due to the 
fact of his not existing at all ( e, g, we do not see the body of a 
son of a barren woman ) or to any defect in our* adrsta 
which incapacitates us for the sight ^e.g, owing to the same reason 
we do not see the body of a ghost). Moreover, if God works 
without a body it is contrary to all onr experience of other 
drstantas or examples. For, all the examples of which wo 
have observed (such as gw etc.) show a maker possessed of a 
body ( such as a potter ) . Without a body a maker can do 
nothing: he would be as inactive as eTT^TnST. So the of 

the beta ( ) with the sSdhya (q'g?^ i^;g) breaks down 
when placed on the horns of the dilemma of and 

For the Ny§.ya-Vais arguments, see pgr* Viz. Ed. 
pp. 55-57, on 5 , on »it. t- St. I. 

11 . 90-93—2. Moreover, the hetu is 'grp 5 r?*igT’Tf^B’ or ‘SfiffeRt * 
as it is otherwise called. For, we see by sng^snrfaT that certain 
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do spring into existence even without an intelligent 
maker, g. g» a tree, a lightning, a cloud etc., in fact all natural 
phenomena which wo do not see created by man or any other 
living being. 

So we conclude : 

F*age 35. 

Mallisena next proceeds to examine the so called 
Attributes of God viz. etc. 

11. 96. etc. — God is supposed to be one, be- 

oause, it is said, multiplicity of gods would mean multiplicity of 
■wills, with its necessary corollary, — ^a condict of wills and the 
oonsequent confusion in the making and management of the 
"World. But the Jaina denies the necessity of the corollary 
And in support of hia position he cites the examples of (1) an 
Anthill made by many ants, (2) that of a palace made by many 
Artizans and (3) that of a beehive made by many bees— all 
working harmoniously together to a common end. 

«TST etc. — Some might see one Supreme Maker 

behind each of these makers viz. the ants, the bees etc. But 
tbey may well be asked : Why not say then that God is 
iilae maker of etc. instead of the potter, the weaver etc.? * 

If you say their agency is loo visible to be denied we should 
like to know how the agency of the ants and the bees is any 
tbe less visible, cf. Sil.’s Com. on the Stitrakr. p, 79 “erpT 

i srtr^^^jT f«nwlr: ^pcoR# sr 
5u^r?:'n«7f^!iiJnT(seTR^qwr st 

S’n. Com. on ^5rf:gr|f, ^q-*TIS 2 i?pr, 3^^: ^ 

[ They do say, however, that God is according to them the 
fsrimary cause, and the potter etc,, the secondary causes. See 

Q., Br. Shtras etc., cf. Martineau’s Study of Rel. Vol, I. ^ 
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11. 105-107.-3 ^ 1 ^ 4 ^ ^ etc. — To hold that Grod is one in 
order to avoid condiot of wills is like getting rid of a family 
to avoid quarrelling about food ! 

1. 108.— 3 qT ©to. — If, as you say, he is omni- 

present, it must be either through the body ( ! 5 nfl‘CR*Tsn ) 
through the mind ( snFrTcJpTT ). In the former case, his body 
would fill all space, leaving no room for other objects. The 
latter alternative is all right, for, we too hold that the Supreme 
Person C pervades the whole Universe with his 

boundless 51 x 3 . But it is not a position which you can take up 
since your Yeda asserts the omnipresence of God in the physical 
sense. For, your texts such as etc. declare his 

physical ubiquity. 

I. 115.— etc.— -A possible reason for regarding God 

as physically all-pervasive is this ; If God occupied only a par- 
ticular spot he could not well deal with objects at a distance. 
But this is bad reasoning. Is the Divine Architect, who is the 
supposed maker of the three worlds, working like a carpenter 
through the instrumentality of his body, or through that of 
his mind ? The first would be a long and tedious process if his 
body is to be supposed to be limited in size to avoid the 
difficulties of the hypothesis of an infinite body. The second 
process viz. that of working by the mind will not necessitate 
physical omnipresence of the deity. Minor gods, all are agreed, 
dwell in limited worlds of their own and yet work by their 
mind at great distances. Moreover, the physical omnipresence 
of God would mean his contamination throngh contact with all 
sorts of impurities including residence in hell. It may be 
urged from the other side that this objection will apply equally 
to the doctrine which we have accepted viz, that of mental 
omuipreaenoe of the Supreme Person (the Perfect Man). But 
this is wrong. It is mistaking the very nature of a mental 
process, in which has not to leave the Mman and travel to 
the object from a distance. Besides, the argument of con. 
tamination is absurd : thought of a dirty thing does not fill 
the mouth with dirt, or the thought of luxuries provide you 
with the luxuries themselves. 
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Page 26. 

1. l33.-?jw ^t?rf?R?TT etc.— Ttis is withdra'wing a point 
which was conceded in a foregoing passage ( see supra), 

I. 138.-?!^ etc. — The case of srPT is some- 
times illustrated by the analogy of the light rays) of 

the sun, which, though a guija ( attribute ) of the sun, travels 
frona the sun to the world which it illumines. But the 
analogy will not bear scrutiny. The rays are not a guna of the 
sun, but a dravya made of luminous matter ( pudgala ), and the 
luminosity (_ light— ) which belongs to them as a gu^a 
never travels out of them. 

1. 143.-^T»n' ©to. — See vv. 370-73. The 

passage occurs in a discussion about the nature of Jiva. The 
position of the opponent and the Jaina criticism of the same 
are very clearly brought out in the text and the Com. of the 
verses quoted here. These have been explained in the Com. 
mentary as follows : — 

gun ©r ’ 

*iir igyrr st t tRf shttsu: 

51 5^: t ST “gi#! sr^r^r^'fi soi^ssfsjJir i 511 # 

I %sr »Tiw: I rt^irr^r^rp^srrsnf^T^mE*?! 

n^Ysi® qw II 5i%«r 5r5?nr=5n#: - 

‘ ^ »Tf%r%ri: ’ 

ST srrsT «Tr^iT5t ihwr^ r sr ari 

«rr5iT5«i^ 5igt 

grq^: i i «pqrr 

qi'wr^rqJBvrrq?i5q5rRR5rE*T^tjcrTr?rrr%?itw?Tfqfq5rf«r- 
C^5ST)»rf^ p^TiPKqprft 1 h ^ ci:3T5qq^ qPT I 

ri5qr 1 ©t?i ^rif — ' ^rrfPK^wsruf 

snw areqr: q>r^q?qserr 1 ^riRr 

5??q5r sqqfl^q 5cq^rq: 11 ” ^v. 370-73 eto.^ Com. 
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Page 37 . 

II. 144.-^;^ono— This formalaies the objeoiiou : The rays 
oE the sun are not guipas but dravya ; and so little wonder 
that they travel out oE the Sun ; luminosity is their guna, which 
cannot go out oE the dravya. Similarly^ ITIST is a guipa oE 
aiman and it cannot travel out oE S>tman. 

af g or etc. — Wonderful is the nature of ^rrsr it has not 
to go out to the spot o£ its object — it remains in atman and 
works at a distance. If an analogy is wanted it is afforded in 
a magnet— which is wellknown for its actio in distans. 


II. 153-194.— srqf etc.— Taking ^% 3 |somniscient. 

The doctrine of the omniscience of God can be easily disproved 
by means of the following dilemma : Is the omniscience o£ 
God proved by vmfg or qfjsjr ( i. e. ST^crriT or ) ? Nob the 
former. For, springs from the contact of and 

which is not possible in the case of omniscience which trans- 
cends the ei^Ioyment of s . Not the latter— in the shape 

of For, is based upon, the recollection oE an 

invariable eoncomittance between ^ ) and 

and we do not know ofanyf^ which can prove omniscience 

the latter being too far away from the field of onr observation. 


It may be argued that the in the present case is of 

the nature of that is to say, omniscience is inferred as 

n 8 «^^nly implied in the wonderful variety of the cosmos. 
But the argument is wrong. There is no necessary implication 
of ommscienee contained in the variety of the Cosmos, which 
^ be easUy explained by the law of karma in the case of 
iving bam^ aM by an nnoaused natural state of things in the 
case of rmmmate ^tter. Nor is there any testimony of ^ 

OoTTm ‘ 1 >» »mt.r ( 1 ) mad, by 

(jfOd or (2> made by any other person ? m Tf If u 

Ooi, it i. a woadarM ..U-Uada!:.y 

^ tra, greatness. Merecer. it is impossible that ha oenld 
ntterwieeotthesonndsol their letter, requiring a throat, a 
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( of* !Oir« XX. ix. 38—-410. ^ .A.n(i if fe© lias a 

body, ifc is a position wbioh has been already disposed of (see 
above ). (2) X£ it is made by any other person, is that person 
(2a) omniscient or (2b) not? (2a) If he is omniscient, 
Grod is one snob person and here is another — a position which 
militates against the unity and singularity of Grod. Besides, 
the omnisoience of the other person will require to be 
demonstrated by the word of a third person, who mnst be also 
omniscient, and so on ad ir^nitum. (2b) If he is not 
omniscient, what faith can we put in his word ? 

Page 38. 

11. 174.-eiT«T^ ®to* — The author next proceeds to 

show that if GJ-od is the source of the Brabmanical scriptures, 
ha is anything but omniscient. For, the Brabmanical 
scriptures, says the writer, are full of contmdiotions. 

11. l75-178.--^siTf^ etc. — The passage that follows is taken 
verbatim from Gunaratna’s T. R- D. p. 261-62. The conflicting 
texts quoted therein are selected with reference to the vratas or 
moral precepts of the Jainas viz. 9fn[TlT^r*T (ai't^*t), 

together with 

11. 199.-^«IT eto. — If God is self-dependent and at 

the same time all-merciful, why should he create a world full 
of misery ? There is nothing to prevent him from creating a 
perfect world. Hot even his independent will? No. For, 
the will is linked to an all-merciful nature, of. S'ankara on 
Br. Sft. II- ii. 37. 

I. 201-02.-55«isf^# — Full of ; sfPT-happinefis. 

II. 202 .-srq propt^e to reconcile 

the misery in the world with God's mercy by the hypothesis of 
karma, it will amount to a surrender of the principle of his 
independence ( of. S^ankara on Br. 80. II. ix. 37). 

11. 204.-!3n5I^fl^S — Funeral libation of water; equiralent to 
sounding the death-knell. 
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God. f^r^qr-a world. sr^rra^j;-— 

Arriying in the morning at a toll-bar. Ton drove yonr oart 
all night in the hope that yon wonld thereby pass the toll-bar 
nimotioed io the darkness of the night. But unfortunately you 
reached the toll-bar just when there was daybreak and the 
officer at the station had got up to do his duty ! Henoe ‘ 

^<=^1 JPiTRn^’ Is an idiomatic expression to state that you have 
arrived at the very position you wanted to avoid all along. 

11. 207.—^ ^ etc.— He is not only dependent upon 

the law of karma of his creatures for the allotment of happi- 
ness and misery in this world, but a further question arises as 
to who is the maker of the law of karma ( ) ? If he has 

not made it, he is not Isvara or Lord in regard to it. 

11. 211.— eto.— If ho is eternal, his nature 
should be eternal, his oreativeness should be eternal — ^he should 
be ever creating and creating— a process which would never 
end, and not a single act of creation would ever bo complete. 
And, since au incomplete act is no act ( a is not a before 
the last moment of completion is reached and it is fit to perform 
the work for which it was intended for, )» 

God would be the maker of nothing. If, on the other hand, 
creativeness were not part of his nature, he could not create 
the world any more than 4kS.sa which never creates any world. 

Page 30. 


lL218.-3rf^«^^etc.-If he has an absolutely eternal nature, 
and oreativeness is part of that nature, he would be ever creating 
and oreatmg without any possibility of ^ or destruction. If 
creation and destruction sprang from a single nature— the two 
would 1 m sim^taneons ; moreover, it would mean difference of 
efieots C creation oad destruction) without difference in the 
^^e (a single mtu^). If you adopt the hypothesis of two 

^her<^l^) at the other time, that is tantamount to a 
confession ihat his nature is not eternal, but only occasional. 
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11. 225-229.-fe5T 5Pf^ etc A. plurality o£ natures is 

attributed to God in the Brahnaanical scriptures. Thus, the 
nature o£ ?r^gar is active at the time of creation, of giyfgar at 
the time of destruction, and of at the time of its exist- 
ence; ^ and (^ 05 . 

igr# S5rr^?«[l^ ©to* — A change of states in God would mean 
a changing God. 

11. 229.-sis£m3 etc- — Granting that God is eternal, 

how is it that he is not ever-creating? A possible answer is 
that it depends upon his free and independent will when to be 
engaged in the act of creation and when not, and hence the 
creation is occasional. Bnt the answer is fntile. On what should 
his will depend ? On him and him only ? IE so, it should be 
eternally there, and the creative activity should be eternal and 
not occasional and spasmodic. 

11. 2B2.-frair 5 ?F*TtTegwrro etc. — God is said to have 
the following attributes: ®tc. (For this and small diffe- 

rences on the point see Tarkasamgraha and Oom., Karikavali 
with Oom. Mukt^vali and Binakari, and hly3.yakandali p. 57 ). 
If these have to be inferred from their effects, they will be 
of a very unsatisfaotary kind, nnworthy of God. For, the 
world we see is by no moans perfect- From our imperfect 
or finite world we can only argue to a finite or imperfect God; 
See®. Oaird’s Oom. on Kant: Rational Theology; John 
Oaird’s “ Introduction to the Phil, of Religion/' and Flint's 
“Theism.” 

11. 233.- ^ ^STffT srt^s ©to. — The famous dilemma 

raised by Mill and S'ankara. Creative activity on the part of 
God may be supposed to spring either from self-interest or 
pity for his creatures. The former is impossible in the 
of God. The latter is not possible without the presupposition 
of misery of his creatures which he strives to remove. The 
misery, however, is impossible without a body and organs to 
suffer it, and these are not existing prior to creation. Thus , 

9 
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the theist finds himself lost in a vicious circle — pity and 
misery necessary to account for God’s creative activity, and 
the creative activity necessary for the possibility of misery! 

Page 31 . 

11 . 242.— — Going both ways like the pendulnm 

of a bell. For the Jaina argument see Sad-Darsana-Samuccaya, 
Tarka-rahasya-dipika pp. 52-53, 115-24, S'il. (lorn, on the 
Sfi.trakrit 9 .nga pp. 42-47). 

For the Theistio argument examined in the Stanza and 
the Com. see pqr. p. 54-56. 

For the diflSculties of the Theistic position consult S9,n fcara’s 
Gom. on the Br.Sn, II. i.i, 37-41 Samaunja’s Com. on the same 
and on Li, 3- For an attempt at a solution of some of the 
difficulties see Br. Su. II. i. 30-36 The point of vsrill be 

found suggested by a corresponding passage in Pin- ^.pp. 55-56 : 
of. “ Meanwhile the practical needs and experiences of 
religion seem to me sufficiently met by the belief that beyond 
each man and in a fashion continuous with him there exists 
a larger power which is friendly to him and to his ideals. All 
that the facts require is that the power should be both other 
and larger than our conscious selves. Anything larger will 
do, if only it be large enough to trust for the next step. It 
need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It might con- 
ceivably even be only a larger and more godlike self, of 
which the present self would then be but the mutilated expres- 
sion, and the universe might conceivably be a collection of 
such selves, of different degrees of inelusiveness, with no 
absolute unity realized in it at aU. Thus would a sort of 
polytheism return upon ns..* 


“ Upholders oE the monistic Tiew will say to snch a polv- 
thmsmC which, by the way, has always bean the real religion 
oE common people, and is so still to-day ) that nnless there he 
one all-rndnsiY God, our gnarantee oE aecnrity is left imner- 

only is sailed. 

If there be different Gods, each oaring for his part, some 
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portion o£ some o£ us might not be covered with divine proteo* 
■fcion, and our religious consolation would thus fail to be com- 

plotoc Oomnaon sense is less sweeping in its demand 

fi]3a.ti philosophy...... ...I think, in fact, that a final philosophy 

€>£ religion will have to consider the pluralistic hypothesis 
xnore seriously than it has hitherto been willing to consider 
i-fc” — James’s Varieties of Religious Experience p. 526. 

** This [^a belief in more gods than one] of itself is what 
reason cannot rest in — what reason is constantly finding out 
more clearly to be false. The more the universe is examined 
and. understood, the more apparent does it become that it is a 
single, self' consistent whole — a vast unity in which nothing 
is isolated or independent. The very notion, therefore, of 
s eparate and independent deities, and still more, of course, of 
d-isoordant or hostile deities ruling over different departments 
o£ nature, is opposed to the strivings and findings of reason ” 
B'lint’s “ Theism ” pp. 4)0-41. 

Eor the Design Argument in its old form see Paley’s 
‘ ‘ISTatural Theology”, and for its defence against later criticism, 
see Flint’s “ Theism;” and for a history of the Teleological 
.A.rgnment, Plint’s Theism pp. 387—90. 

For the whole subject of Theistio proofs, see ibid, Lectures 
IZSL to end. Among modern writings on the subject in addition 
IFlint’s “ Theism ” and Anti-Theistio Theories the reader 
may consult Kant’s criticism of Cartesian proofs and Rational 
Tlieology, and the statement of difficulties in the design argu- 
ment in the old orthodox form and a reinterpretation of the 
argument in John Oaird’s ‘ -Philosophy of Religion,” and Edward 
Oaird’s Com. on Kant. Consult also Martineau's “ Study of 
Eieligion ” Vol I, Fraser’s “Theism” (Kantian presentation of 
th e subject), Lindsay’s “Recent Advances in Theism,” Pringle- 
Idea of Grod,” ^Vard’s “ Realm of Ends and 
Ak-le:sander’s “ Space, Time and Deity.” 
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Appendices* 

1 . 


3 |T»TlT^Hl^RS*nST \ qr^T^'^OT- 
ci^qp 5 fs«iJTc«j^^» 3 [;^ i qur^'T 

5q^^R%5 |f«|sqTl%f %gt. ' I «EnqqqrqT^ I 

?r?^qqq 5r^r^. q^:. 5Enqqq ^ « 

*15 s?rri%n‘5an^»Tr*rsraf%: i sqrf^arS’^w^rs'^T » 

q^rf^s * E %q^rf^q ?tg q q r ^ TiT ^ ^q gn Ti ^ q^wiqsrrTr^: « q ’51^51^1- 
qrsnqfq q^qr^fq sq^awi^ J 5qTaT55qT5q€i%^i^ qf^rq- 

q^rqr qssn^ srflRTm: i ^ 3 ^rlqq qf^qa?smr5qrajt55<«t»i-=ar^ii?^^q 
q f^sqqicSrK??;^ I 9ir5rq%f^«riq^ i %q %5^q^«rpErr^^^r«iTq*‘> 
tiqnfr sqTqT«=q5t55*nTq5qq5q5qnT*rf^ q 1 

qqrf^ tq?qrqB'^*^qr*^qri^r5rfar^i^ q# qsjqrf^ ^r*=5?:qT%- 
*n^q?5Twgc 1 ^^Rqqr^vrrR *T^?r5q^s^r «ETqq*=5qr q 

sqri^f'n%q'r^^^rf^q 5 TrEq ^qtqqq^q q^lqi^qqj^eqTwqrcJi 1 
qq ar^RT^qsmp^^a^q ^q^qf^qqr^i’s^iTfrf^’sq^q^n:^- 
^5 fqwf^qirq^ wrqelrgqgpqg ^ g'qnm 1 

3 #r *5 I 5 qt: ^q 5 wit*r qrifqr^ grsq^ f I'^sqrl^f^qforeq^ qr ? 1 
q:t»rrq^rq% mqqr^^rrrf^rfe: 1 q q»q1rsf^^^^*rq5fr»i^i 

aRrfr q I qjqsqqr^ « ^d^qqqifq ^ qsTsqqeq^sqi: I 


qra qHif* « qstf^iirwinrqrsrqig: 1 sqTr%^m«q'r^q|^qc'i^qp5^ sqmr*'^ 
^neqqi^, ^f^sqrT^i^fllarquTsq^sWrsf^ %sq^q I 

^T*TnqRq Rrar-Jmrqra: 1 q^ m ftr«qq OTqrssqf^ 1 
ia ^^ T ?iRqT^^ M & <rg c > 1 qr^ it sqrqqfq q %«qf^ 'i?Trq«i^rfTPTFq q 

I ^ ^ ^ fr} I t 

gq qgq -r q^ ssnl^* q I ^ 5 qrfq^rm«qT?i: ^twt*^ 

f^r«qf^> q^ HtK T qgq qrf^qtu f%^q: ql-qrarqr^s^qqi^fiirssnqFqr 
f^ g qf ^ I qr^«rr qagtqqqiqr: ^qqtq: ? i spqrsqiq^q ^g l qtiif^m : 
snjqi'wwt ? « qq ^ t^qi^q^sR 3^*5^ qrsqqir^r^^qng: 1 arq qq 
f%«q^q 5 qi^ fqq^sR ( qq qif^q qqr ff sjqrgc q#q- 

51 qi%^r ^ qTqt 5 qqf%- ? » sst f% 

^q^siranqiq » fq^isqi^ 5 (%5rqi q msert^ 1 qqttnl^qlrqrg: i qqi ^ 
qrq qp^'iqq I ^TT ^qw^qf ^fig FT q n n q^F^qfqrqT- 

-qi^ict-qqtqq ^ qrrc^^qqqqqrqq^ qq g q g^f i qqg q ^q 
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1 5ra: i i ?rt: i wniwi* 

^'ar^^^sT^r^R: i=ftR* < at iRr^'5r aKyi^q:^q5^ f^ ^ q ?iggri i ?kq = ggO - 

fMi%i»lrqiT%?R^ s?n^mf^R*TRri^sn^^nf^ 
*T iTfrg*?; > 5i^^*='T5TR^R^rws§ f?n3*n^ i ^RRgq i J) ^ 

^r^RT*? trf^52I3q?Tf*^ I JTMWH'^SfiJJiafSiT 0 *ft'^- *pf^Eqf^' I 

3'TRTsf'r^nTif^^^qRfvr^ sr ^RJTircOf^ %g: irtT t?irrai^ 1 1 ^sn^R^^fp^rr- 
JTJnf^r ?i5ftf 1 sr ^tstt qR f%^ s r ijr^s^ciTgiai 

q^JT 52 T^f^tsaircrR ir ^ ^ 

lf%i7c^t^|q>55rmJTR?i^ ? I srnfti^ i g'flsikft 
’!n^3'?’T%: 1 Ri^siRreq 5sr*nwi«E*r re^-sRTRra; i rjushr^ ^ qor ^ ? J h 
T%r%g; i v^r f^^vr^^R^5n%^Tanq>Tr^ ?ir£Rpft (ethtts^ 

w litrRr^Rr=E^*TT^T^ irf^ satiqx- 

» RSEngsrrsR^ar ^sttstirr cri^*T3^'rRg?^m*TR rfr- 

?iR^iT*noRrfercr55ira: qn^yrR^iR!^ sarrR^^ 

^sar ^^g^grrpjncjr^ gwgsfRf^-’ (i 

srr^^JTrr^! « i% ^>%Rg?i q^s?nR^^«i»R«a^fssi^& 44 ^ ? i 

sr srR'B^sJr^R^^ qiv3&^«=i: « ^H^?T#fSRsr ^ ^jt^rarerfr^f trf^- 
?s^r*r««f^r:^sr*rrir^^ra; i rrRtR^ ^rIr^: i rmRmRST[f^r 

aRr ^^FfjT^aTTSTRTclR: I 3iTR?r rRlc^R 


nRflrf^?r < gt st siRR i rtrr ^rfw- 

«rrct I ^?T?ire#fflr %gc.f^«E?nRr ^ 4 = : *15 ^g g r r ^ K S^rRrrsrr 

g=egrg[grRniRfg cg^ =ggrgsTR^^ « 5 rf^ 5 rfr^ ^RR^R^TRrgt sr^ 
5 R«r ^ I ?T#^TsnrR- 

srt’sqRsr# srs^ ^r 35 c^«I srsisTfcH^i^iliT-^rJrJTR^: ^rvrr^rRRiT^ g 
rf^gRsjfT^ ? 5 r^t rrrr: i 3 R^%<r 5 jfR:s!rrTTO 5 ^t^r 

SR? 5 T*TRef%^s 5 %r ^RR^ ^rf^^cRssiRR SIR miTS^^^g; af|f- 


SR? 5 T*TRef%^s 5 ^ =aRR^ ^TT^^cRS^IRn: SfR miTSiR^RTgi; ^Rf- 
iT^srfWRr^ g sCT^^ttiT^TRfe-' I f= 5 ®rsr?TRrR=gfRj^ 

%g: aTTsjm ?r^ ?TSiN:nRi^R^« aR garret rto i n^ich^^i^ 
^RRsiT'^^R sar^iq; I sr “gr st^i’smsrarRRi rr^ ^if^flRNr: 1 sgr % 
qj'TRRT g'®rRTPrT«T^%g’ l‘«fr sir: ^RgisPtc^ifli ^ qsiT ^sTRrsrnrt^ 

Rf 5 f'sgr^T% \ %?Ttft^s:srR ^rf^i|^^»f? 5 n-' Trigptgr 1 jr: qt Jrm? 11 

RntTTr^igqTJ qTcqRR: srgfi^qs&ff^ i ^^«Tf'nf^^i%atr»Rn- 
^sr 5 r?fl€‘rcT%i » qlR’Rr^^’art^ftgc 1 srrrsrwr q 4 - 


f^garsarr^ qfR%crpq‘OT% • q?R qfi^sERSRqrRi a^lRTR^R 
fr#5rT'^w?^qTqq^T% 1 qfrTR^carm^NrRrg: t ^tchR*^ q*rr€\Rq 
q Ra:^ sqrg^c^sr ?Rai RgwgrswR^d$*r =g 
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^Tif ^nfrftoii r^^grfoni^ 1 1 lRT?ft ^ 

17^ f f^g-?r£r^r€r^^^'rr^ I !T*^^r%*rr’^r5f%rFaia5?T 

ii%^r*ff n I ^5?rf^ S3irq^c% ^1r% 

^rarf^i%Hit?ia4jr?r^TW ^r^'TBrr^TTtf^arrTTrsJT'ii *r ff^ i rT«Tr 

%% q^?r I «n:rfe ^^4»a;=5?R»Tr5<T?rr^'T?2if^ sris^irr^^f^ • 

sfsrqqr^ ^ ^«5tT sTTf^tTK §¥3TJ q^: ^qt^^€rf3raT*r*r?r: q?t^' 
5Ti^: ^s':!if^RTrsE57^?r:i %?r5T*Tf^srcrnTT??r^an^cr5Trfn sra???THRrci: i 
iff f%^rsq^ 5ir ? I ^ir: i ^^iT*T«=rta^%s^iT^ri%sr5?rrtrs35fr' 

^qHwi^qqmrg: I sr "gr g’qsrsrnrrq-f fl[«rrrr% ^^ 11 %^' 

!Pin3Ct7^nf^£TTqr3^^sT iT€^r^^^«5C5^ Rrrq^qrajL* 

*T77R«r?rwg^ 1 ^Frr^i- 

R^or ’Ertsrcqrq fq&qr^q^w^T: «rat q 

Clf^qs^ fJTSqrSTR ^rsarr^TqPT^ "q H qj^i^ ?:rJT^f 5fqr?:»TTqT’5T 
?r?'j!ra%r 5n:f%i =q q cnersqr qqr'wrqrgi^ qsrjfiTRi 

^f-’wqkqrq: sq^fq 'qrs’fr^^rqrg; ?as^'CT*5q:RrqR' ^qs- 

gom%f5?:urt¥rirqrq?’qTf% §r^gt;j srsq 5 q^qrsqr^m i%qr5n%' 

^qq q?-q f^rsrq5qrqcqq^5q\on: qf gorrr%qRafrsqw?qTf : I ^ T% 
q^ qr ?i q qrq^^ qj'qq^iirrq^ qs«rf ^r : ^^r|?Rqqrgti g^rsf^ 

q ^qr% qpqr^s^^qq'rqc^tP^^: | I HJTqrq;. 

qq^r^: ^qqjqTqqTq:tqrlRCq?q<i;s: 5^f%5rq|^^ffq U Nyayakandali 
pp. 54-57. 

2 . 

‘•STSffqrqqq tq: ^flWfR^IRSrsr; | 
f|3S^%qRi4qT fqrq5l%^*nsrq: U 

3iq sr^niqq %qT sqif ?:5%i ^i?i:qqswT^^qqi?:?iq:?T^?rT^^ ifkq 
qrrt^rg^iq^^r^ qqr qq:i^r^%3[!giq^qT^f^q* 

qqreq 3%qrq^ qer ^ q^p^arq TTJtqjgi^i q =qRTq- 

t5-^ ^’CqTT^fqT ^q^qqrRorqrsrqsis'q^Tqqr^qqr qr 
■sT^qgqrq^wrgtJ qrF^ft’^rsq^nsq^rqrif^qasTqqRq sqTS'q^qrq;, i 
qrw ^rqnrgq qmi^g: 1 q?WrqqqrsqqTq^qq#iqr^f^^ |^! 

qrrr^q^RTire’q = * qqirqqf^qqqT^^q^q^iTsfs)rqf^g-5r?qgfj|-^j^q'j,ff l J^, 

«Tq rqqqRqq^^iqj^q^lq ST wfqqf fT% sr^qaqiqrqqrq: 

^ ' q®q^ I sfq ^qCrqraqrq ^sqfnq f-q^r qirf 

^qqr Mcfi«siSsRfr?fr qisrqqq^ I arsTfrJq^g^ :?f^f 
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?Tit ^ snn^ ar#nT ^g r % ^ 

i^5TcTgfRr *rr¥g^?r ff^ ^RWtrfR5^«a: i 5 t^ jt sr ^ K^ ou rt ^j jim i 

I 3TrT: I tmt ^ ^CTsgra€ cg 4a n4(g,^.tmis:i 

q^«i|jn 3TTa fi q'd q*i *f l^ngq-- 

'?%: I ST ^^^^TTstf^^Trr: ^!Cd<^d'ri^SsrT?ir ! 

?T^JTrf^S- > ^T’^Twr wtir^f?r 

f^^q'OT^WJrr^T- » ?T^ f^TTSSrs^HraPT^'E^^’^T: 

^f^52r^ qcr-Crjflrsqrf^eisajqsyjrr i ?^t?qf=3ig^%3'T?saiTcrrcr 

f% 3frR: > W?I^^=SJlTe^?fT ^ ?re3trczjtj>or :sns?l- 

j?3f^5mi^ I «Tq-?:?trTf^ 'g ^ ^^nrr 

^151, » cT^JTrf^Ef ^^rsg'TJTiTsftETi I f^^rsf^ ^ sff^s^ ^5Sfi 

1% 55riT5qtt5gf?€t5i»i^ q^’E'Tt g q ^^ g T ^ T p a t TgEtt^^^ffra g ar f^dc^d^^ - 
qra[T4^ f^g-fssrr^w^ i 

'qs&rsf^ ?Er^ir: ^#T^Tai'nTT «5ri*Rc^*r srrm ff 

arr^ras^jr «r?tai?art «i%^v gsr: H^«*aif^^r €f*¥!rf^- 

95^afsr?C5|v^.* g?srf srri^lsr » ?tqr '^ra 

cf3[%:— 

^rarnsri^w area{ ^ » 

^Tfra^ H 

«Tm 5ipgv*n^TtT^sr: 

JT^idc^ar an m ll Gnna Com. on 

pp. 51-53. 

3. 

*t3 *rr aj?gn?nr^lr \^'i ^nra^i %wrf^ 

rrc€fT'^^*rmrwT^if%^ • ad^rre?^ n^r wifflignj;. i 
sRx^e^ia^ STdi^sr^t I n' 53^ • ray^aif^ 

^r4^grsrr%^: » narrfi ^ • 

snf^ i 1 

safnTff^wn saira^nrar^^i 

^jrlsc^'^fr Ht!arf^^^i^*>n%T^rg?n«*tra'T4ai^r«r5nrg^^ Is^ i ssi^a^ 

“ ‘ f^ I asRTi y|v^«l«fdair- 


jen«5Tr^^r 




s?iT^ ^mgrraiT sr^^s^rRi^anrei^BJ i ^rroF^^^ra- 

gan^tgrrfJTrfl ^ ^prPcanssr^^ftfi^ ^ 
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I ^ 5?rnw: sre^s^tr, q- s?r^%^ri^qt i 

*r ^ qpfcSRmrsqr syiq^arsr^i^r’ar- 

q?#T ’St i or q:r^- 

’Ji% qftr^ivawsdv 5if^ ^PCOTcgjTO^: ^ig;! ^g’m^srq' f| ^€lft 
?nsnt?hif ^rJRarqf sq^grqi srrvrit ^psTt^rr^rsTf^ sfiq?55Fgg i smwr 
^ ^mftqr^qiqnvJr^^'RrT^, qi:^'ssr» gg: srg^q:, gg: 'ggf%«gf%- 
l^gpngr ggiori ggBjgigi^ gggrsgfggi^: i g#?rgr 'gr^- 

%g^rt^5gmg?rr i g^ntsg i g#gJsfergf|pgif%^r4g»€cgf^ • 
^ f% ?Rg ^ g g f^Tsn q tg f^ s!? : . gstsTT^qr: irgr^r isi^qi^ar- 
f^RT: I ggg: ggi gigg; i ggg^gg i ggr^r# ft ggg: qrf^grcg- 
%gggrg€igggoga5^gr: q^giorg; i fti^ggTgargssrftj^rgg^trr, 
gfgiR i g %g^f^g?g flr^gf'r gggcPrgT^iftgg « % g gfrg- 


gH I <\^f i%ggi , ^gf fgg^oicgia: i gggg g %cgift^tg^- 

^stgTt^fgsTgfgggrgrgr gf^q-g: i sr^ifT ft ^gqcgr^grg- 

^K^[;gggqgggT^ gwrmgrftqJig^'Jt i gg 

ftcg^ g^^figW ^f%5g g ft^«g?f ^fg gi^gj^t • 

i^j Q Ms<^5^rf^grgg q>ra?gf ^T^T f T» cq^^ q%i %5g f g ^ ftjggr- 
I g® %’gi^flrg%lP^5ts;®:gr^f^5frsf^ sfr'^^gif^i^g 
^I5%g5q5ig i g grg gr g^qggrgT skt « ggf ssrrsgss’^g f g|g- 

f^^TgrffiiCg g^ I g^cg^ q; i gg: gmrf^^ftrgg grt^g^g^^ i 

5^ i sTrgifgsB^g 5 gr%i[5g, ^ttcg^g 

gfgqgiftgngg^g jtrsiTff qfg%: i qtgrir i 

*t qsETgrs ^gsEi- giggr: kg?gu%gfgg?g‘fT% ftggfsftgi 

i^q^sr^qigigigig, i ^jg ^f^g^Rorr- 
grgtsgrgqg^g^ gggi sraT«g% i qggrgeRg^ i cggrgqgs^tgmrg- 
grg^5g!fT^. i g ^gg #ggft» gg^qy^jcs^^g^gig^i ariq^g^ grgr- 
ggrsq# ft^igit^fq- g;g^f%: ^grftft ii 


«yw gfgf^Cig?! i gg ggr gg ; %g E i 1 1 4 : f^ ^T^ g;g > cg< i t r^r^ ^r4^g- 
sargg^, giggg^ ^ srmgg: sgqjngrgrgrgggig: g irgftf^- 

uwgiggg^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^irggg?#, gt^gft r%gggt^ 

qg*ng5g\ gggtgnisFqg^ ^ giggg^S%i%gge^ v 

^ I dgi«i4^ agr s4gv4- tii-m.ainin=»if5g^g g^-ggg% g^qrggft" 

%ftgq#g^irgrei,Tt tg: I g^ft %?gTt:qfl^g 
g# qw T«^^iggg^t^^g?gg ft i ^^fgfsgnqtrftg^grrfSggr: i 
I srgraft«ia grofisiCT i 
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srrft arr»ra?i: i^^^rtw^rJrr^rJT^rar: ^?aRt?r fr^-^ron- 

s?r»Tr^ I ?r^sfroTi!t^T^m55iTf^ %?5iT^^gra[ra-5?ng^Tg’7^rat 5%Wl- 

qPc^^rrsqgr i f%=g aftHrsrifr^^if^^'T^Ffrs’Trras^JTifTftsj ??FnFr^rs^ 
I5: ?fr!T8?rsj^ 11 ^ h 

STcajajf^'srai^JTfq *I 

wn^’jqr^rir g-^JTrsrctw^r^crqF^ra: 11 3 n ^%5% 5!%^- 

^r^ssrrg^^:! ^ar a535frs«i«rr^nnr#T ft aw’a^^raiqFq- 

uvu aiT§^a^»T^ f^'^r^fwpatars'T’T^nEnasar^'air: spia- 
I re I ^r% ^r^lra sma^g «% =3^- 

^xaT5^^ ^nfca!f3[^ia^a«Ta?r^g®TrgraT ^r^^pawit jt? ^ r- 

s=a5Tmai g^-€TT^ai q^iTToai^T’^^^TSTf ^ wawfgn^frt^sRTt- 

I ^flreg qr qqrsfrqresma: ^ran-R- ^rfqraRf Igcta Ra## 

qr I qqre: q n%»??^^i'q5iM i«f<i 1 aq tnr sqrrq- 

re^: I ^t^TTiTFq^q i aqr ’q^^cf^re^s# arsqre^is^rsTqqifls:- 

qr I qq: ^R^q ^q3;3:g5qrqqF3: i gtoreiw^ q qre«i- 

*nqoT 'q qnsp^q qreqTt??:qR !n% qq^Fqqq^: I qf^ ST^mq^qr^: 

5qiqqqFqqrfq?qRrfqREjq^Tf^q5rq?qn|5qr3qTqqqqqw= * g^qi^qqwr^' 
qaqra^ t q^ qr^q^q^* qjqRrq^q qFqstq qqr ^qr^rsqqT^qi-Ri 
qqqF% q qFqnq: q^r ftrsqr^Tqqqq^qqr^ft qr^flcS^s^pgqiFq: a 

^ ,.r , " ^ qr ~ ' 

qn^qq^qr^fqqtsfq 
qrqqriRqfqqj q ^rq.i qqqq 
^qi^c^iq '^qgrs:* q^ q^q qq ^q^' ^ 

qr I «iTqs5*qT5qr^q: I qqift > %^raqrq^j[^^qr^jq ^l?qiq 
^^iq^q'qrai^ftR I Rqiqq^s^qrqf-qt^qnq qiqqrqorf^qRmq 
qqi':iraHiqi^tT’qi^i[iqqq^ » q^*^q^5?;qiqqj^q^q5rq^r^* « 
qqr ^ R^qorrfq^q 5qni ^qsrflf'siq^qajj^qi^ ^q^rqrqRqrq igqg" 
^S?qRqf«qfqq*Trqiq-- ffq q^cqqg^ ggr^g agtami'g^t^'^^ 
qqreq ^rsrqrqqacqrqqj^qrqq^s* qq “ 


q 

I 



^qrefiiq^q^Ftq^qq^l q^qiq*3^’T*^' ^^qq^ =qrqq«Fqqqr«: 

qqi^ I ^i[3:q5qrqq;5q?q%qqrT^tf^qrt5R^%qT: uqTtqgqi qm- 

r q^Rq qqkrre%%s^^ qqpqqiqi* q-qq 

10 
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^ ^ i tFi'sra’nSt 

*??r5T%gT?rr^are?n^s gr i r i ^- • ®r'^c^ 5ri:*TssT*TTs**iM ^ 

535?TRr^wsTTi:’^^ !5(»r4'c^fTi's srf%rs*Tr5^=*n^^" 

wT’^r^ai ?n5«r ^5ffscgjTcfr3!i ^?f%^ron^^?rc?rrai®=2c^^i 5 t^ mssar?^- 
^orrarrs^ ^i%q5rs*4 arrs^rt^ ?Tt€:?5?T*r3JTm®# w ?rT^3:aTc»T^«S,^“ 
^»re^t5q[i%j gs5Jr4Tr'irT?irf^q'5rr cTRCsm^ gisTraris^i't^^j^* 
^gwFTwf^ I ^msRTraswifir??!^ sm^ ^arrorraft 5raT3*Tr*fl=e^?- 
s3pEn%ft3ir®rqT^ i ^3* • 

sr^rr ^rar^^ ^TT%r%i‘ 
I ^«rt q^RB 70 Tr?sarfirErrt w 9 ??it<t^c 5" 
^ 58lf¥I=5Rl- s*»T%- 

sErt^rf^ ^sjfr^ i t-^3cis:<TrRf*r«r 5?ir5T=^R* 



'nr^ ’^rsT^«E«n' i ?i«it s^^sw^rr^’crfr 

^%oTT«2T^^rTaira: ?s?i?q-gg[^i ^ 5r'5rr=^s^ f’sr? 

^?r5ri ?Tn^cTW^5?rs^r^rS5i?Tt^??^r ^rJTtn'irnR%«^aLi 3Tsi*rT^ 

«nrri% ?r55r3fr% f^s?q-is??qc'tsni:'7^*=wwr%: arfe^r^ =gr ^rsiwu'r/^S' 
?gT*n^: ?Rrm^irw5yjsi6rm%Rf^ i fl:afTaTTSffi'scg'5g5:, ?T?5rsr^i%^- 
snrrJTTPa^r^^nTRTg: i ^r agr ^rs^rsrar: ?i«rr=2regrrss?t ^<Kt- 
qvR»5T fgrsnftsr^nar: grrfarf^^r ^ i srgr^r’r^ 
sRiftt^^ac g‘^«T^gL \ *r5 w€r^:rsn%sf^ 5rr^^sr5rca^r«rai5%5T set^V^'- 
^9r ^i^gT'Tsm f5^!TO#r%?irr*n5rrJT rr?^aft<Tq%5 

?EnfraTin^ SWQT^rrr^^arTat i ^EncNriiTT^ ^ 5rTiTr5rr^*ic5r»=i’:a»^’frrs^ 

i 3Ts?i»ir sfBRirsiTsR Trfrqf^sro'^s > 
w«rri?jr*iig^ sr ?si^ fg^err^arf 

?En«f^^*is^c# R^rarf^gac ' = 5 iTf^f^^rF^ srrc^qrc^ 

grrfwra^a^rargri^^sgrf^wsEsrr^?! i 3 t? 3 ^r sg^ss^^fr 
tWif^ f% aTSTsrTtar ^ irRg^rar?ic!T5rx%sr ^ sr^’i^tspsairTftoT v 

*t ^r ^?iTct > cJ^rsrq^ ira^rgrr^arJTT^ 

fr\girMii«na: > 5 ^rrit?rwr% ^5grrTr%: i g^?f?^rs':ir~ 

)Bn»=Jm: « gRitkJsr wsrim’SRTf^sira^HrTg^ \ =^asifs'=?iw*Tr5q-: i 

gprw^^trsgrrTRg^raTfnnai^ i ^«?f*TT% sar^c^ ?pgT!^*T^§:r i 
5trf5t %a; 5rrf5wr# gr i grrsrqr^ fri^^nlV ^ww:* 

srwKRFJRfT^^^ I f^er'igrsc?!^ 5in?nr%cti 

«nT ?r^ ir**r^nci^aT*r=af^^^f§^KTftaTj%-^%5rwf^: i irrcqr«q'g[ 
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Br*rf^ sTsir^^ra sriT%: \ ^4qT^?is^$'ir ^^orqrr ^ 5#?=qrr v 

Prawr3*i?ra^’TT’& 5^ ^T I sflr^F*rf%5ii5% ^i?rrf%^?jri53^^ 

?jTSs t TiC?ft^ ^icT553{frf^: I 'Ei^irn' jrfT?g^?Tq^ 

®R^rr?l i ®|SI^C= T^ VSJsrst^vfgf^fT I 

??^r ?T^ I «r?ESr^8J5PT ^ 1% nc3K57Jr?Tr I Wirc^T?- 

J =^g’Sqw*r#i^ Trnlc^^iwr^: sthststh i ?r^ f| ?TiTwr€r- 
s59r:i sKTST^tTR^^rerr^^?! ?r«ir argafn^^iSTST^g; Hsn Icwwtst^ 

■^laE^ ?f» I 3r«T ^^»TT5r?r: witct gir %f*=^ 

f% 5T53K%s^5qr5T^Br i ^ ^?Tk*fr^c i w# wft- 

^5rf^f^Kc^i^%cr^TVT?rsr?3rT?^5jT^rr^5^T%^T^«fTsfq ^^i^cmc^rr: 55 ^ 1 - 
§^fr«T?TPT5?rgc.i f% “sr m^^sTfratTurr; ^isfcr |rr^ 

I sgT??n^f wr )ET5rscRr?r%mt^^'^t^srg-r«prr?i: 1 n i;*n;^- 
^r 3 *n%scii?J ^ ^TqpTTqrfflm^^R ^ flfliiagqTH^ 

sqmrt 

^?:ffts5JTrfrr5itrm%lc- ' ssTnr^rT^^Tnfr i:1^?rPfTq^a t«»T T^ 
JTTf iu^^rra-sTrat se^msrw^^rTflf^rcirpj^^sTrR ^rnfiE^r 
I ^RT?5r5*i®rrq'rter^^ 1 1 ^ 

I sr^^^jir^rjfri sr^<m%parr5r^^ravT!ri|??5a?Tnif < ET g [rwtg t ' 
rr^qrr ft 1 'srmsBrrr sr ft^q^?:oR^rg:. c [’r ^^ qr %ri ^yT ^qi><qt<i^d- 
^r=jr?5^gt s^irfq^i^r^Tqrqg: v^qr^^ft^qr^ 1 ft^qsarr^'iM 
a f^qfqon^ rrgrqfsrrqJTrqrqrqirrqTfq q«»t srm qrrfqpqr ^ q ^yq i ^ij^-qm- 
3TnTio3Tq^q’ifrqis%q u R'qTqr^Tfcqt^qrqqr^ g t%f %| ; -a q% i 
f^«T^ I *T I ?T«Tr ft I f%5q: 

I srsTEgwTS^wresi^sE^^^ fq^q^ft f| 

R^saRsf^aErarrv^qmrr^ 1 ^si’qrqirqnTvgqq^ =q g3jg4gR n*^fqa g^ q> -tq- 
i qrfq HWRT^qf fqsq^q qi'sq?!;^ 1 sraTftfqtrqraci 
^jaq^Tqrqqr q fts^r 5rrqrft?qffl[€q^ff5rrqTftqft5q3mqf%«rqpf 1 qlw 
^T^^rarqiqqt fq^rr f aqrft qqqrrq qqqrftqq^qfq^j: » ^ireqqtar^ %;r 
jEnrrSrq qiwr*?: 1 q mq^srsq^^ q€q^qpq g f qq ;^?Tgg%qm'ffe[qT#- 
4i^«uyq4«(rgt • qi^q^qr^q aarsjjfsrqTftf^s^rqrqi^ 1 qs »n^f%qqT- 
vjr«rraqqf%^ qq^q%m q 1 %q ^rfriqqmTqrqrqrg: i sm^Rrsq^ 
^qrfq gq^q^qqRqrqsrftw^rqf wm «f qrqaqqg; 1 f% “gw qit 
sCT#35r: q?r qqiqftr qrS5iri%3Tfiq§?i|fefqftr^- 

qT?% I 
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wsrJTT^sjrais^q’rgc ^*Tor;E*ir<?F?i^wrS3r* 
j K g g ? frr^n^q‘r ^g ?gi%*r i 

STRiei^'ira^sfT “I I M ' 

f% sErmr<irT suTr5t?r^?Tr5?r^*5«m^^* 

5?rr5t ' ft i TOrar*ftj»fcsroftfrcwrftH^»'^?Rn^^ 

srft^p!nfts*i^snrar??HT^ 

si^m?r*rrasrer|fT?t i fft sr ^x ^- 1 ^ih* 

q;g]Tn^ t T <^ra^i: q t ^gfi T J T ^sr ^ srrTt? 

El Gnnarafcna’s Com. on pp» 115-124* 

4. 

qfcqirrw ^ ^tr3T'^aft*irf5^?:jnsKTtrft:^ 

«i5rg:^rt aisir ?T«E5Rnrf;iri:*Tf'i^^f*ri^ 

sr^ur: ' ?r i 5ii1^% Jin-^r*! i ^ i 

^^^Eit'n'^u?nT3r?q^jf rwq^fttT^rr ^r ^TTssrfti'S^wf^ i 

srrft f ft'wr^pcrssrr^iTrc^t^i srinr sRT^r^^WTTifts:' 

ji?«r8?T5«n^>qrJTprnTm^«wnT«r4-iif^^^ i snft i cr?'r?T- 

qftsiq?r^^q^*T«fsr!Tf^w«r3q^r^r?«n-»Trsrr5i:^ «r«i ftta^rcJts^rfRc^ftw 
*r ?irz:#freq^^ fft srwgwrsTT^JsiTtt gT«i 5r^5corg‘«T^^'=Tr- 

«tr^ ?% ira: « i ar^t ^nsq^rrsT htj?? 5r^?TtssT5ft^ ^r- 

a*T*^ 5s:?r i sTsr^a^sg^ftqTftnml^ftarsrzrrmftE^'r^sra'W^ • 
JT^^^ff siiTpir?r 5r?fr?r#^^ ^!Tg4?r^?i^g^aa?f^ strv^qr- 

»rp?i^fft t amt a ?er Igftft ^xr^ i 

am rag: als^rr^: i ’^^jftmm«iTm%»TfwraT<?^: i a ftra^maf^sia • 
f^m^ssr^arar sinfsraa i i am • 

aai ftarras*^ i arEr^gmas'raftq^^^gj'T »%5a*3C. i 
mraftssftai^ mratwqr ctoti TSEraar ^^rasnra: i ^m^Tara^i^a- 
msarafr ft %5^fsrsra?^'nc*T'TK<TRT3r^rftr 

a «rai33F^ < ftaftsftfat ar i i 

^rrsmift^acarta a^aica^aam m^ar- 
ii«’??rrrearan: ^K^Ti^sft sr asaaaiftr: i a^ari^^a 
'ra ^araai^ i ^-aa^sftcfra: ag.iI ft aafa^tsa^raft: a^^'ra ^a- 

n^rwTasama^rPTra#%afqanlaT ftacaftaFft aaaaa^aataft- 
amwrapra wa iiara% ft^ftft$ranra:i am at^ f ft ata^aW 
aai^raarat i aairramra ft ftrftftraM ^i^a<^TaaPraam!Tai*r^ft- 

l e^aam anrra^fta a^raftaftr- 
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T^srr i ^r^^srrRrsri €f*n^arars^?T^»n^q:^nTi5^- 

'rf^JtTT'r^JTrs^rfoT ^rewrar: ^wrfi^^rgcrsTqT^f^qri^ ’w ^»l- 

^i*t: snf^tr?r: 1 5 r«rT — 


TT^c^ir wr i 

- - *V <N 'V _ 'V 


STrg^igT^ITSWcJT^r: U Manibhadra’s 

Ooin, on ti^., pp, 12-13. 

6. 

3 Tf^» 3 t-— T^*r 55 Tr% 5 Fr!rarvrr 5 mm 
TOT1^% I tmTT^ g r ^ l %g^H*J> 

I q>Ror»j^t^ 55 r«rr^'ir g w,xtpx’ 

f^qvr^qr^’lCRrsrfaf^s'’^^ i h =gfi 5 «is^f 5 i: rPn srcftf^rsc^f^ l 

VRt'isrmf^ 5 % ^ 3 n#r%^q«rsrf^%; i sr 

orR^^ir^qlrcrrtr gr%*Tc^Rorg^^>:r frer i sr*^ qgr 

v^^aE«TrsTf^^?5|5T^5cr^crT^Rfg ftTgrg^qr?a[^;n^lT ^4 ? ^^KUf < j'^y - 
m«nf I ^Tcft- ST f| ^fen^nfrs^srgRnn^ fr€5e«r 

i:%JT5^Ranig^5m^»TT%4'^Rr « U ^qT^C 

V3rgia: ^*PFR|FI%: ?«ir5I i w =gt^?i: — “3TJ=^?T«ir SPCST^tRct ^ % qiT TiW f 
« ?rHT?J ^^OTT?!, f^^TS'SJn^^^irn' H?irrar:'’ il ^ i gig# 
w^«rr*iRr^^?E5T g:rl:?i?3(iigoTC[^qj?#gr ^gs^cTr cPuR^^^JTOr- 

5*TIW ^ ^^«rnTfriWl%f5r l Sfitrakrt^nga Oom.J. iii., pp.43-44. 


: — HTgq-gc^sr ! 5 r*Trr: g Hsairi^qrg i »rm® 5 T 

^ JTjfraTT: I RgigTS^Tlf^H ^»I;> 3 RtR I tPETT 

f^gigrsmmwjqraR:sr?5Rr*TCTwR ^rg 5im rai^rrawg. mast^i 

?T 5 «^stiR ^rf ?ifgr Jjile^Tac gjrggcfR > 

?f?r R?rriT% erTgggsgrf^^^'n-enc srNwmwl « 

srRrrR^r^ 5?r9Fii%?i?# ^^?TfTT?PTrfgi^m5r?^ =^<i®iprarfm%gt^ qn^- 
grigRrasf^ 

5rr?rf^rf^ ^ ^ '3[%m sr ^Rr%5rg: i ?r«Tr f| sjstiRr^rRf 

^4gsEfsrT5f^fi^g»T3rarprJT«'aT^^EirR‘.* s^gtsgg'jf Rr%gr#R^ *Rsg- 
¥r5r5TJR‘R?RF*iT^2Rr^R^t%5^"^ HgFT?^ 

3=aT^5irf^r%saTqr5f^?nr% i sra^a^gsTR: ?i%5rrgT5irn:- 


?if%riTrarrRRs’^- 

grgrr^#^TT srig^^rvr^OTsf grrrgsnr^^ sgRR^ 

%g;i *ri 
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If 5i^T3ir: ^qj^qf^cqrwrqrci: 1 f| ^qr^fTlgJ s 

?i?yf<?ir?iJfr>a^sfv^q5ftg-jErTq^i^?jisr?^sfq5rrH'^^r^i irr'i'Er: 
(FT^ifr^lq 5r*rq?^cfri^ %g: q- 1 irq-Hr 
jR^i: ?i5iqsrRq>r?5?jrg[; i ar^r 

qRT^?Rrra?rTq-: Ir^^rsfq sr^T^^fri^ f^r%7S^'T- 
rs5qrqf^^?i5iT5r5rTf%-^qfs^f'R: ^ET^^'Tflrnr^rr^R’ 'rf^^f^'sqr'' 



?R[3^« 


%qrw 


fqi^rir ?c3!i=^ si*TraTr*Trqr?]C • 




qjrqcf^ 1 ?q[r?i; 1 

““ q'^^qrr%?rqTa[^5rra: 1 


w??r =sr si?ir*Ti:- 


w5s^5nT9r i l^sriT! 

o 


'3^5^ • ^ ^ssrsfrcif^r^ j cj^rrcq-qr^: 

FSFfra; I f^qrajsf^q: qrt^r qr ?^^P5r: ^ici5cqn^^*rT5TSBn7«ra[ fw 1 

^ ^ jsRfr^: FSET’ft^rs^fr’^r qr ^?tfw 1 sr 

^sqra'T^^: I FTqFTS'qR ^SFFirc^qq *iqf^ar I 

qqqr w5*t5^S'aq'^ij<^(\^ sr^^ql^^nTrqc i qrf^ ?r?ncrfJ fq^E^^qr- 
I qiR Ft^nor: fWrrawcqrg: j w^k r% qqrfq^qqt i 

‘ FiqqqFTq^^q^ snrqrsfq ^?q5qTf^{VqTf'r^^Tr%i:: I 
q^^^if^^^wqrqrgc 1 ?qq^q 
^ I q ?wrrat» Jfrfr^or 1 q 1 arqq- 

1 f % ^sqkn^r qr 1 sTfuch^^r^^ ;r Fsqrqnr: 1 qrfq 

Tq^^:qrrq ^qqq: | ^rqf^Wr^qTm^t^fW- 

^ qq^qmi^f^^^orefrq: J qgfsa^q g ^rsq^sTFi 1 stctV q^qr- 

qrrW5rmorqr:qqqiq^er: 
Fq'q?. 3WW. H Ram. S n-Bhasya, X.i. 3, pp. 133-37 (Vant ^.) 
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7 ^ 

Sfca.nza YII. 

Another doctrine o£ the Vaisesika school which is next 
criticized is the Doctrine of Samavdya. 

Stanza VII i I£ there be an distinction between 

and there can be no snch relation as that of and 

If yon say that the relation is dne to = in- 

herence or residence), we wonld point ont that three realities — 
1 2 and 3 iBrir^rTT — are not perceived, but only two, 

viz., the first and the second. If it be contended that the 
experience * this qsr is in the cT^s’ bears testimony to the 
residence- — ' Vrtti ’ (Samavaya) — of the former in the latter, 
please note that the line of argament will carry you too far, 
requiring you to recognize a it* 3- and so on 

ad infinitum. If, to meet this difificulty, you draw a distinction 
between the two ^ifSfnrs, saying that while one is primary the 
other is secondary, all that we need say is — the distinction is 
imaginary. Moreover, it is contrary to common expeiienoe to 
say that the rjr is in the ?r?gs. 

Page 3*. 

1. 4. etc. — in ‘ ’ is a rhetoriml 

appendage of «rf^, having no particular meaning oE its own. 
It is sometimes used after ‘ as in the two passages cited in 

the text. The first is from Kumara. Hi, 54, and the second 
from B'is^up&la.viii, 18. 

1. 7. etc.— i5SET*5T~3h3olnte ; a synonym of the 

word of the Stanza. The Jaina does not deny the 

distinction in a certain sense between ■gtr and » what he 

denies is absolute distinction between them. Compare the view 
of the S'amkara Yedantin who affirms the identity < > 

of the two, and while recognizing some distinction ^nies that 
it has any real existence, the and the being looked 

upon as unreal appearances or aspeote of 

the one Absolute Reality. (See S'dmkara-Bhk§ya on Br. Shtra 
II. ii. 13, and Advaitabrahmasiddhi, on )• 
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SO 


I. 8. etc. — The fact that we relate theoa is &. 

disproof oE their absolute distinction-^an argument well" 
known in Neo— Hegelianism. Were they absolutely distinct, 
we could not so mnefa as say that a particular belonged to 
gf ffiq c. A; for, so far as distinction was concerned, it would be 
in the same position with respect to the as that oocnpiedr 

by the oE any other object with respect to the said 
In other words, the ^4 would be a total stranger to the 
particular and would be in no way Us. Thns, A 

(dravya) and A' {its guna) would be absolutely distinct, 
just as A (the dravya) and (guna of another dravya^ are 
absolutely distinct— —there being no difference between the 
position of A! ( the first gupa ) and B' ( the second guna > with 
respect to A ( the first dravya ), on the hypothesis of absolute 
distinction. 


I. 11. etc — — A possible defence of 

the Vais'e§ika position, 

1.12. etc. — * or as it is 

called in the stanza, owing to the residence (^r%) of one thing 
to the other— is defined as 

$ 3 : ( The definition is taken from Prasasta. Bh. 

section on p» 324. Viz. ed. ) Of things indissolnbly 

connected as and we say 'Here is A (err^) 

residing tn B (arprn:)’. This perception of the residential 
^nection ( ) of A with B is evidence of 

f%S8'-.ronghly, indissolubles— are thus described: 

^ «T3?rf^#r”~3l5f?Tr%3Cql: := 

iogetJier ( ) dravya and guna. It is also called 

because it causes gnr etc. to reside (^m) to gsa. 

Page 33 . ^ 

I. 15- St separate. 

„ — Hemaoandra’s replv to the 

Vaise^ikas vindication of is that it is unwarranted by 
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sr^^. There is no sTRiser o£ and No donM we 

see two separate stones rivetted together by lac )» bnt we 

do not see and so riretted together by a tldrd thing 

corresponding to the lac in the analogy. 

11. 23-29.-^fc>grg etc. — Besides, thegrJTsrRr is said to be * 

— which would make the o£ reside 
in quite as well as in sfS ! For, the two 

and ) are, as yon hold, but “ one, eternal, omni- 

present and incorporeal” and therefore in touch with every- 
thing simnltaneously, like err^r^. Moreover, when ga: perishes 
its will be no more ( it must be no more ; for, how can 

it exist without the to which it belongs ?), and as there is 
but one in the universe, and the one has perished, a 

becomes impossible thereafter ! 

11. 29-30— ®tc. — ^The "Vaisegika endeavours to 
explain the position by the hypothesis of diff erent 
(limiting circumstances, the media in which the reveals 

itself) belonging to one friTsntr. Thus, fEnr^FST is but one; but 

etc. are different in consequence of the 
different eig-d^^cR S of the ^watig viz. snr, qrs:, etc., which are the 
limiting conditions or media in which the lenrsnPJ manifests 
itself. To this Mallisena replies; : — ^Tkis is 

virtually admitting the plurality of a-“d their perish- 

ableness along with qpar, 'TS etc. It may be noted that later 
Vaise5ikas and Naiyayikas have abandoned the creed iff a 
single, eternal — which is admitted by them to be many 

< sngr ) and perishable (erR:?*!). The reason for the earlier lop- 
cians holding the doctrine of one probably was ihis- 

that they found it absurd to associate the quality of number 
with — number itself being a guna which was connected 

with dravyas hy ®'*id so when they spoke of one frggiW 

all that they meant was that they could not predicate 
number of it. Similarly I think when they say is every- 
where (f%¥^), what they should mean is that there is no 
limitation of space to it. So about eh(^ 

11 
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F. 33. St. vii- 3 

II. 30-35.-sr«l ^ etc. — The existence of is not a 

matter of faith, but is evidenced by the sensuous experience 
according to the old school of Nyaya, and, I believe, 
of "Vaisesika also. According to the recognised school of the 
Vaise^kas represented by Pras^aatap^da, and also according to 
tbe later NaiySyikas, however, is «i^^ar — See Mukt^valt 

on St. XI. and Dinakari on the same. It was only fair that the 
Naiy&yikas should admit this arid change the old dogma, 
in deference to the voice of a large number of opponents all 
ready to swear that they never per envied any such thing as 

11. 35-38.- f^^^ f^ etc. — Construe thus : ^ 

( =s3|f^) though placed after in the stanza 

is to be construed with Just as the rirr^^Tparf^vrrw in 

i. e, 5 ^ qs : implies, according to you, ) 

relation, so, to be consistent, you should hold the same with 
regard to the itself. The point is made clear in the 

passage beginning with ” (P. 33). 

11. 30-35.-37^ ^ sr jriwvTRR ©to. — How do 

you say that there is no such awareness of ? Por, wo 

are distinctly aware of it when we say that qar is in the ?FgSs oc 
that sjnr is in the or that is in the qr. Here wo are 

oonsciong not of the and «rf^q^only, bnfc also of the residence 
of the one in the other. Such is the argument of the Vaidegika 
in fovour of It is answered in the following lines. 

Page 33. 

11. 38-49-5^*j5r ©to. — Just as you say 

and add that here <2%^^ is but the or 

©f and is not a separate entity, and that the 

connection of with is why can we not 

®®y and add that is the 

©£ WWT*r> and then the connection of iEnTqpT with its viz., 

yqcililisf would be another and so on ad infinitum ? of. 

— Gunaratna, p. 252. If had not the 

qiqcsr it would be nothing, no better than a ^{qi^qiar which is 
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‘ sm^j ^rtram^’ — Contra, ‘ sTSfTHRT snf?r : 

DifEeronce between ^^tiT and friRPT — the former joins 
ibings that wore not joined before; the latter joins things 
that are already joined i, e. it is the name of a relation to 
explain a relatedness which has been already there. 

11. 50-55-q^ etc. — A distinction is drawn by the 

Vaise§ika between the ease of and that of the alleged 

The former is a real and a ^rurts*! which embrace all 

the i.e. individual within it, and so the which 

connects it with the is a * ’ *• in the 

primary and real sense of the term, whereas being but 

one sqf^, Is not a real ^rPTF*!* therefore its 

existence in ^n=PTPC, and the second by wonld be 

expected to exist in it, will ha both erg^ST or *“®* secondary 
and unreal. The distinction between and ^tjoi is pointed 

oTit infra p- 34. IL 63-64*— etc. 

%cr^5^R:° eto.— The fine distinction which the 
Vaisesika has drawn between the two cases is unfounded. 
You say that when there is bnt one satf^, as in the case of 
igr<T ^W » there can be no real ^nflr or ( Soe T^dayama- 

earya's famous K^rika: “o4^<*i5it:ge*ICT 

This will be exp^ed below m Note 

on St. VIII. 11. 74-75.) But we answer: Where is 

(only a single individual) in the case of which wonld 

nreclude the possibility of «nRl or universal ? ^er© is a 
there is a and so are innumerable 

wltich would require a quite as much as th© 

admission of the new school of Ny%a noted above in Note on 

11. 29-30). 

I^aig;e 34* 

U. 64-66.-^«ar ^ etc.— Distinction between and 

aftoT*. is that which is invariable; also, complete, 

characteristic and inner; JIN’ is the opposite of this.” 

11. 67-68.-.i^ 4 etc-So it is a false distinction to dmw 

that the which joins and ^ 

-wBich joins with the original ^PI is *T timfw 

of th© Stanza. 
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1. TS.-arft =3 g s Ni i rt i — Even the man in tla© street says 

‘«ra> sTsaar: '—‘there are so many threads in this piece of cloth; 
nobody says ‘ the cloth is in the threads.’ So the Vais e§ika 
argument of ‘ ^ breaks down. 

he who walks barefooted on the road and has 
dusty feet; hence, ‘the man in the street;' of. 
qi: ?l5grar 5^ J^^f^T^^rraf'-GlTinaratna, p. 252. See below 
Appendix 3. . , v> 

References: For the Vaise§ika case see Vai4. SMras, 
sastap^da’s Bh^sya, NyS.yakandall, Vaisesika Shtra-Upask&ra, 
Mnktiivali, DinakarJ, etc. 

For a vigorous criticism of the same see BSid. Siitras with 
the Com. of S'amkara, R&m^nnja, etc. 

Appendices- 

1 . 

“ Vais'. SAtras VII- 

11-26. 

q<5:iun{^g r ^ 15 <r*gs ^ ^ jfs^ 55 »Tf^ 

nk3r»i;.55r5qi^?rR5^^snfr qfs? *r f^qr 

^qp«r: l W I afTsq^pC- 

R«Trrrws5nsir*n^ ^qf5^ijrg?i%ir- 

?qTw sfsr^sRSR^ra: H 

51M4 i q5H5l ^^TSTfrif: ^ifesn^^nT^T^RtT 

I ail q r qMi(?^qqA[^ w=h<id . » ^cw*r3rr*r: 

5r qw 'a«Tr#^ ^ sr isinn^t rnr 'k^r*Tsr?0^: 1 

W 5W?*r%?tF^«|sa[f^- 

i^«T5 1-... I 5r 1 erqrirorqjcsrTgr i warnrf ^ 

I I qa-^TiT^ras 

1 5nnrnn®?rfi#^ssr5r^«iiqr?rigc 1 

^ ^qw^qqiivwiai: ^itrgrr^qfe ^rw i 

ST^raiTiinqiac^ tl 5m^di- srrsn/^eqRf^ srrw^r: 1 



ans T t^p q ^ 5 r g T 5f q lTOi^i^ r ^ w*flf ^ 

14 26-27“28 TJpask&ia. 


-Vais. Shtras VII, 
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Stanza ITIII. 

The commentary on the last stanza was only a preliminary 
skirmish directed against one single tenet of the Vaia'e^ika 
preparatory to the main offenaire which is now going to be 
vigorously conducted against the whole oE the Vaia'esifca 
philosophy, especially against its doctrine of and its 

conception of the nature of sncirq^.and ifragr- 


I. Vais'osika Categories and their subdivisions. 

1. The Sim Faddrthas or the highest Nameables: (1) 
<2) gnr, (3) fi.) (5) and (6) 

Later Vaise§ika3 add (7) srwig-. 


The Vaiseaika Siitra says 
qr5Ei«frri 

on which the Pras'astapada-Bha^a xuns^s follows: — 

^JuTfiSng^he^n'^ber of (RTS'S definitely at six. Its com- 
mentator— S'rldhara, o£ the tenth century A. D.— would add 
* ’ as the seventh to complete the list of the categories ; 

for, SRTT? is as real as the rest, and yet it is not mentionwi by 
the’satrakara or the Bhasyak&ra, not becanse it is not a real 
category hut because it is dependent upon The argument, 

or rather the excuse, for the omission would go too far and 
would apply to certain other categories such as gar etc., which 
are dependent upon 5 SII. The same weakness belongs to the 
following remark of Udayana and bis commentator ; “ 

r Thus the doctrine differs from that of theS-Vedanta 
aud Prabhi-kara's school]”; “ sTflfr^ 

#!f%aL I (T5*T?rf^5craTnf 1 1 

^Ji:?Estn^W3Rrr!TR^*i?i^n 1 *t 3 ^ ^ 

[Thw is a new an vs^ 
oarious explanation of ‘sifar^RraL’ whicl^ could never have 
been meant by TJdayana] | 
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I ^ i i srrJT^fnsRTrT 

^tR/^ i fr^ggR T sriJUTf^rsf^^: i f^srT5n%??it«if ^ q'r^p^srrRr- 
fg^r: « %wwl^^sP2fr*RP7raTr«i!=crT*rr^r%f?^ i 

?i55rr52icRirs?4V?zrnfrrg?ai s^iRr^^^sTirc^r CTs®r|^7R»mw^'eEr 

«rR: t «ni!5crir*rr%^r^f5r^^ ^ jn^rr^^rsn^^i# jri*!- 

Jwcr H” — KiranavaH-Bhasfcara. 

This is justifying 4he recognition of er^R as a category 
on the authority of a sister school — -the UySyadars'ana— -and 
its implied acceptance by the Vai4. Sfiitrakara himself in the 
Sfltras which refer to sr^RT? and anst^nsn^j and to erasrtsRRTT^ 
and under the names and Here- is 

one example of the conservative liberalism of Indian writers. 
This explanation, however, does not cure the enumeration in 
the V.-S6tra of the defect of being inexhanstive. It only 
justifies addition. Udayana is on much firmer ground when he 
^ys in the La^k^a-n^vali:” — i »0r I ■ktriw?' 

I rR -J *1 4|C| <^R'Tf|'rl!TR«lR'EI% ^IR: I ^ ?SlirR^$^T ’’ 

that is to say, that the S&trak^ra had before his mind only the 
vrrsfS when he penned this Stitra. 


2. The Nine Dravyasi (1) (2) aiq;, (3) etc., 

V.-Sfitra— or which is 

regarded by Mim^msakas and some others as a positive dravya 
is according to the Ny4ya-Vais. nothing but ^5i:OT*rR?n*Tr^* 

twenty-four Grunas: 17— etc., plus 7 jrr etc. 
The original Sfltra mentioned only seventeen to which Prasasta- 
pada, added seven^ (Velocity ), «tr^ ( Impression — ^physical 
and^ mental ), and ^Rresrrq=K ( Elasticity ) — are hnt different 
varie^ of and so are included in by virtue of 

the jati which belongs to them all. etc 

com e under the recognised heads of Gunaa. On the number of 

’^ Rg i^^ufr; ir— P. Bh^sya ; 

tr g ?CTRRrtm^qr^rf^u^in^ 1 3^ srr^is- 

R «ffr5RRSI^?^: fr ^ I 
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■» 

i flWH 

^ «m*rrat:fl^?R«rr'T^5T — "!r!=^ 

sf i ^^t^sTRii^asnir twT^sri^sRisrrtmsnw^Rrq:. » i# ^ =^- 
R^r^nR*^, I sTsgRWT^^agrar « sr t srsgRirrHr- 

WRR. I g^5^5rrHTT5carsc^5fr{^^T<?^RR:5fl?5rf^^ sjsr- 

5 T^: U" N. Kandali. 

4f. Tlie five sRifjia : ^%<Tar, etc. — “n*RiFiangt ' etc. a remark 
found in almost every book of the school. For 3 r;sqR some 
read (vide Pr. Bhasya and N. Kandali). Upaskura 

reads as in our printed test, is thus defined:— 

“i5^Tsfs?r*Tg«T fTJTt»Tf^r»t'Rsr^a0r^RarTO% wr4?i«fniwi:." 

5 , ^fq| 9 Z{...-Grenerality— the principle of the eo-ordinatioa 
of individuals in one group. The whole passage bearing on 

categories — from here to the end of 
the first section ^^3? q^sfr.— occurs also in the Laghu Vrtti on 
the Sad. D-Sam: see pp. 61-62-63 ^ etc. One would 

suppose that the highest point to which a generalization ooold 
be carried was q^^sr embracing all the q^s in one gronp. 
But this is not what the Vais', thinks. Certain categories he 
sets aside as incapable of possessing in the real sense of 

the term’** — which, according to him, belongs to only three 
categories, viz.j highest^ <:t he calls 

wqn', also ( c£. Vais. Shtra I. ii. 4, Kmrsgg^ERq flRR 

=rqrOT^) which, be it noted, does not mean Existence simply, 
bat Existence carried to the highest possible point of generalization, 
which stops at the collective group of gar an d an d 

cannot go beyond it. This ^ is otherwise called ‘ gfrewi^, 
because it is the highest ?rWF*I io general^ization 

can be oatried. 5=lt5, g»ra elo., 
higher thau ^ 

. The VaiS.-Naiy&yikaa, theretere, 

Fer this aedasaw and ara«® »« Mnktaval, and 

Nllakapthi. . 
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mneli as ife co-ordinates its individuals in a group and differen- 
tiates them from those of other groups, and is, therefore called. 
This fluid conception of ‘which was 

held by the old Vaisesikas is endorsed among later writers by 
Kesavamisra in his Tarkabh&sl;. 

of. “ tjiq r g ? ^^^* 3 ;” — Vais. Siitra I. ii. 3» 

'TOUTt "gt I 1 ‘ ^ 

t srgr^tfl:! ?rT*TF*T’5i^ 5?iri:^rc- 
cr«rr 1 qr^ 5 ^rwF^ 

^ ^ I” — TJpaskflra on V>S. 

I.ii. 3. ‘'vTTsrrai^i^ ^jT*rFq^^ 1 ” V.S. I.ii.4. “ gurc4' 

m — V.S.E. ii. 5. “si??r'^rs*^q5^r 

V. S. I. ii. 6. « aiP52?r f^L 

Upask^ra, ibid. SF^TS^T^^ 

w ewr I ” V.S-I- ii. 7. “?53^or^4s=^s«rF?rt V". S. I. ii. S. 

“ sr 5 g[«F^i^5r sTi^»i?r^s?Tir sF*n^Fq‘?r*r*iFr ^'5rr 1 

^ *r^ rf^rTi ?mr ’T^rg;. 1 *t '®i ^qir ^«tV 

?r^rf^%>5iT?r errf 1 gs zTr ^ qrsTgntiT: 1 

'gigrRT I tTm ^ ^giifF^raq rj 

i fNg yg i t 1 ^ar- 

1%^: I sr =q I s q^R Wqgqqra: • qqgq# 

?»?r %q I 3pr3:*i%Tf^ ?q^q5t3»m«qqfr3:#qT?r 

’raqc.n” Upaskara, ibid, ^ VTrqFr q?3§ q got:’* V.S.i.ii.9. 

“ q q qr 5»JTlr q qi gSr qi 1 ?r5fr ^ 

^qfur q ^ ^frxIT H*' XJpask^ra, 

^^id- “^nnnrai^^iqi'WI^ ^ H” V. S. I. ii. 10. *‘q^ ^Txff SF^ 32*^*- 
qw qr t«n<i ?rt qiwFqi^Aiqqdl • q “q qq r ql 
?qi^ qqoTHis^ i q !!■ qqf^ ^sq ^or: % qff% gg qq: * ’* 

Upaskara, ibid. 

“ qWTRT fi(f^ qrqqC q I 5Tsr qnt JPT^ 

qfil^qqccjjcti^ m ^131%^ t g ^ qid. qnrrpq^q I srsqsqwqqqqqfqqq- 
4d*^><'^WFqq^l^^qR gq r qR 'g?q^r* P.Bhfl^ya. 

^ “qrarsq qwqt q 1 ^sqfqqqq 4qqqf^Frrg»T q ?q ^^ g¥% 

Fqtq^'t Id^R M<Eqq«n7 qq«>^FT q^qrq- 
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« I gr^_^TT ra Ti»ng? i 

5r««nri3€f^: ?r«ir 5»q33aT^;ft^f^%ei sR«t- 

?rr '5rsft5'cms^*Tl^f^ m f^irr » »Er*^- 

Ji!q?ngi^5 1 i ^rrt 

^crunss^ ^srf^ » •^•^•* i 3 

sr^fjTRr^^mT?^. sTm*®^ ^rnrrs'mf^ 
it ” P- Bh^Sya. 

“5T5t ^ttit «rr^T *T?raTm»*if^ i 

^T*n«sn^«eraT i 

SE?*3rf% I ^rarrft i ^ssrs# sr^i[ SF^l ^^*TT5T?^raL 

ss<i t =hS<°iii^Tigcii f^itq^; 5^: q? 4 ^rr ?:^ 5^^- 

^agRTF ^^agnii t fr#r got® 

^nTF*i ??sii^4«sfV szira^a i%5N: i 

sf i gg^ n %^g, t ti# <mg sR^ ^^rsr5^«45# ?sgi- 

saiTl^^I^^«r: I ?E»feT78ff«fre%'r3R^I^% ^a na;^ il gf^ 
3F«Ji5pr^^4ts«fRa5: 5*^^ I 5®TRC^*r’4* 

^^jrr5RsiTRg«i^s ?s?ic=r3rg: i 5^r s[«i?^ siwg 
sj^y sT^% srlrirni' !fs 4 sr wi*<i*-4 fq$iH<5aa^ s?***^**'* 

^rnrf^ I %5rf^t^oiT f? ^ ^ i ^*T*rT- 

^i??r «n5»rnr: 'T^qror^: i sf^q^s^ g gsrgj5inrf%^^s^r: i 

g gsjj^r^ ^ i 

i s^g I fqr^oTggTgoiFrnRt. i sr^tg: i 

gsFT g ggr qv4s gi«ng, ^r^cggg i gf^^g ^gr qr^w^g 
gff «i^Ri • ^^g^qrg qiggi^c, i ^ ^rg* i g^ugfk 
1 g^rrg. g?[T«fr*=g< «” Manibhadra^s Com. on §ad. 

Dars'. Sam. pp. 61—62. 

“ gg gg s gcg tfgg ^grg% tjsgrf^ggti^iRggtg^r?! gnrp^gcg* 
*Ew t ^»nRg g f^srr^i^jfr ggrfgvqV 5irigt%srcgg$gggr 
g g it r • ggrsgi: gnTT^jgggggsgrg ^rgr^gj^^ggirt ggg i srrgnrgr- 

%^^giR grmwm^gr^g ^^g^ >'” — GFnnaratna's Com. on 
^ad-Dars'. Sam. p. 276- 

“ g\ gg- wif ^ * gaw^ gfrarg^g 
j ^g ^g ^ a w T ^ g *g i g^ gsigpTFg g^gft • 'g^- 

12 
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I *^R I OTmsjraOT. 

5s,^i^% I B«ar5i^t»fi a^nibii s^jg^unfi: TO»ii'a»'^ 
t” ibid. p. 277. 

a, SS 5 S»reWt eto—Neii it is shown how *0 

ia a q^4f outaide the gronps of and ot. 

“ V'ais'. Sdtra. I. ii. 8. 

(1) “ ST « ”• ^ becanae it is laoTcing 

the characteriatic mark of a ^ar which is that it should be made 
of many constituent ^^s or ofno^sar 

never of a single constituent Like ?ssi?^, ^IrTT resides 

in each And nothing which resides in a single be 

a ^ itself. But ^htT does reside in each single ^sq- (q%^f%JTg;. 

^ gtnrsT^T^ — ?Bq?58snrf^?5^oRqr5r ^ssjiia;). 

According to the Vaise5ika er^ ©tc. — “ a is without a 

constituent ^q, or has many constituent gsqs, but never a 
single (unitary) constituent gsq; for example, 3iir^rarj ^FTf??, 

«nci?^ and tRq-r^s are ^s devoid of constitnent gsqs, while 
bodies such as (duads), 5q^ (triads), etc., are 

possessed of wtctuy constituent gfsqs— viz, the parts of which 
they are composed ( See Mnkta,-Dinakari ). .But the j=r^r 
fulfils neither of the two conditions; it is q^jsqqcn"* that ia, 
it exists in a single ^q — e. g. in a single cow— no less than 

in many cows; and it is, therefore, not a ^q- 

(2) “qq q gor: HTrr>”J is not a gar. For, it resides in 
a gor- And a gor can never reside in a gor, gors being them- 
selves fq4°r« 

(3) “qsn q ^mr l”s is not a For, it resides in 

a And a cannot reside in a q^^'g.s being them- 

selves 

6. ■^qlfq of. Frasastap3.da Bh. and Uyayakandalii 
pp.321>22. ^^3 — rather a certain class of i^^s, according to the 
original notion of (qqtq which was more oomprehensive than the 
later, are resident in ^cq^sq-s and are nltimate, they are ab- 
solutely exclusive and thus they to distinguish the dravyas 
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to ■whiola they belong from other dravyas ( 

They reside in each of the — one in each individual 

unit— viz., sT^s, and jtst:. Jtist 

as we distinguish cows from horses owing to certain 
physical features, so do yogins perceive the distinction 
of atom A from atom B both of whioh belong to the 
substance of the same genus, despite all their homogeneity 
in point of shape, quality, etc. This must be in virtue of some- 
thing in A which is not in — and that something is called 
There is one for each and no belongs to 

more than one ; therefore, it does not serve as a basis of 
co-ordination, and so, unlike srq^^grrJTFJIs such as etc 

whioh are ‘ these are pure 

According to the older conception of are of 

two kinds ; first, those that are 'relative and consequently not 
incompatible with ‘ these are ^nTpqf^rir^s ( see supra )} 

secondly, those that are ultimate and absolute. The latter are 
and ' Later Nygiya takes note of the latter 

only, and in it, it is not: C distinguished from 

) which is described as btit and 

R[ 5 ®(c[»Ef^r% are both predicates of the subject fSiRr^; of. “ 

— ” Bh. Paricoheda and “ 
aTi=5ti: t?r3r>a?2tr *rR5fT55Er:§:: I s^^qr^scrrsri 

'Twrf i q5C*n'SiTr iwirq qq i 

tjq ^iifqT^rrtT^SSrr 11 ” — Mukt^vali on the 

same. " f% f^5i«cuirF^ 1 

sra ?!% %5r i i 

qq =s( fqqtqis %^r: I 5 f fir^qrri: sfparq^^ 

aqi satT^Ti^qr^ ^ sqr^qrcqq ^^qcqi- 

tq^Tqrqi ^rq' 1 l^^crq-iqrqtf^sq^Tq^rsqrtFqr sqTS%: ^ffvrqr^r crq 
f^^q ??*r=?irf : i qsfNrq^ f%^qsr%R% qnnwq: H" 

Cf. “ ®r?qqr*=cq»qir V. Sfitra I. ii. 6. 

“qs q qq f^qqqr^ ^ qq OTJiFqfq^qcVirfiT^frqq 
^ f^nqr^TifTTrqqqqrf ( 3??^^ » arp^qt f^iNnr ^si%- 
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f|?TRern3t i «nwEft?ar- 

p?qT! I w ST 5?tw#^5'?n?re^f5*rr^*T|: » ^- 

5^f5ars5?iT f^sT^sinf&r ^ ^rspcft^^siT ?r% if^^cis i ^ f|[ 

s?5r sf 5 erisrp^i^^ «” — Upaakfi.ra on 

the same. 

?r«rr sRre^^* — ^s?«rr — ^The passage thus 

quoted from P. Bh&§ya is found verbatim in the printed 
editions, with, just one slight variation — for ' " 

whioh too is a reading of one of the MSS. The original 
passage, which is longer, concludes as follows: "effSTTP^qT^ra^ri^^ 
qTiTrancf jrc«rTs?nfi^ ^ i ciig[n*«ng[:lffnT- 

sR*i?^r i ?r«Tr ^rf %5 si^lmcf qr 3 sr^ jRS'qr- 

sTTOg; I ssar^ q ^r^F^g4 grat^rrap^ TT^firR i mapr 

'TTiTTTaan^rSsif^ n P. 

Bh. on 

7. gr«n ^rsErfescHf etc. — 

erggf^^gpJt: — The term is explained as ^spnrT- 

sr -tn? r f ^gr^i 2 . which do not reside in separate arrsrqs to the 
exclusion of each other, e. p. ^s^s and i:(7 which do not reside in 
separate arnwtr^ *0 exclusion of each other. For the literal 
meaning of the word see Sad— Darsana— Sam,, 

Gunaratna’s Qom.p. 278. “asr fSt S E t f^ ^ HH H ^KI^^^jg T ^ RTrWTT 
55 are^^- ^ n g stP^st^ 

I i ^g [ %g R r H^q ^^.& rsTT- 

f^ff^ For the ofhquoted definition see Tarka— Bha§^: 

fir f^ g iasq\ i a r.iT ^aT^sft * T m. i7^ tt *l^N?d ! a^ ii’^ 

See Pras'asia Bh^iSya and Hjayakandali. 

^ ^ 55 ®hj* — W*ninT defined as the nor -the 

special cause— which accounts for such judgments as * ^ ET'^u' 
tpr t % a judgment of distinction between ?pg 3 and and 
yet of their indissoluble nnion* 

II. Explanation of the text of the Stanza. 

1. According to the Vai^gika, of the things existent, 
.vIzh th® six padarthas^ only some po^^ 
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— the very of a thing belongs to g ftrr m T .etc,, 

hut it does not form the basis of any or co-ordination 

in their case, and is, therefore, distingnished from that fuller 
and more real which belongs to 55*?, gpr and The 

latter is technically known as ‘ ’> is the basis of 

* ' and * * i. e. judgments of existence and 

co-ordination. The reason why no judgment of co-ordination 
and therefore is possible in the case of f^qtqr a»d 

is that in the ease of it would lead to ‘ STsr^rennr* 

( a in a and so on ad infinitum, ); in the case of 

it would contradict its very nature ( ® ’ ) to possess 

qrPTPq ; and in the case of ^(rqrqj there will be the lack of that 
very viz. which is required for holding the ^re i pq ; 

for* *qqqfq cannot exist in a qrqqiq )• ^is 

famous Karikh of UdayanSo&jya— “sq%tq^; etc. is found 
in his Kirapfiivalt, a commentary on P. Bh&^ya. 

This stanza of UdayanS-c^rya has been explained in numerous 
books on N^y^ya. Let us quote two explanations, one given 
briefly by Gunaratna in S, D. S. Com.; e q ugqr I 

qr qr g q q ; , i \ « 3n#r 

^ ^ I q?rqT?ii = 5 rri^S|fl ^ % qif^qrcq- 

^ \ g^iqi^q qf^ ?nqpqn#%«T^ r qpsasrRt- 

3 Tqqf^^: V I qf% qrrqpq aarr w 

?rfq: \ qf^ ^qqi^ 3nrf^srq|^%q^ ^rqpqrqrq: ^ ^ 

?rq ^rar %q«q^ 1 qrqqrqFqtnqrqTg; i” p. 276 - the other in 

Jayanar&yana’s Vivrti of Upaskara : “ g r ^ q7 s q Y%q(^qi^ | c)> f ^f q- 

STT^: I sr py5T qf ^Rtti°qi%-=h^i q ^j:^ *q q ^Tl?%qqt • 

fq3qrnTrq^qTqnq^<.'J(4l<ch«qf*y;il5^H ^qiqor ^qrq q 

sTif^: I srqq^qmqra: q ^nra: » sqr^rr^wiqqq 

t qf^ fqqtq^q srif^: qqrq; qqi qqfitqq: 
^q^rsqravjRqtHqqq 5 qqrsqi^^«qr^^q sTOienrcorq^^q sqrqrar: 

^ fqqrqaq q qrrfq: i «rqqr • qqr 'q f%%qr 

^ srr^qwq: ^qff3r qr 1^333^%^ 

'sfrfq*?*'q: ^s^^asarr: 

qri^^ I ^wqrqqspqmiqra: ^qqtq^q q sn^; 1 ^qqr^ fqqqiqrs^- 
^ q^ff s qq^qrqq^rq; « qqn^^qRrqrMr q^q: %qg;i 
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w 'srrf^: 55?ir5!t 8 

gTT^rq^pgr^rr^ ^«rsfr: ii srnrr^^reg ^«TW- 

631^151 !SIlf^: g^n^^oTt =Tre?fV??fTf : I” 

2» ?r?iT ete.— Second line o£ the Sfeanza. Another 

cuTioTis doctrine o£ tlie Vais, is that is absolutely distinct 
from C ^ particular variety o£ the general relation of 

and discussed in the last stanza.) 

— absolutely distinct j the word is not subordinated 
tO“ any compound, and it thus yields the idea of absolute 
distinction, not some distiaetion® The latter the d^ina too is 
prepared to hold. 

— Absurd as the doctrine is, it requires to ba 
given some appearance of reasonableness. Hence, 
the stanza, which means ^arising from an condition- 
ing circumstance, which in the present case is Thus, 

the line means : %gf?q' or is absolutely distinct from 
but is connected with by in other words, 

13 an adventitions, not an essential, attribute of 

— If were not distinct from jeTRT.^ the 

cessation of which must take place in the state of rfj-agr 
would mean the cessation— the death — of Hence, the 

Vais, doctrine of separate from grsr. 

etc.’ — is Nyayasiitra I. i. 9. It means : Pain^ Birth, Activity, 
jPassion, Error — of these every preceding one being destroyed, 
every succeeding one is destroyed also; thus, in the state of 
all the special guts of viz. etc., cease to exist. 

3. q- A third curious doctrine of the Vais', 

is that in the state of there is no 

extirpated from ^t^g;^iQ that state, 
etc. — Syllogism to prove that the nine 
oE Yiz, etc., must cease to exist in the state of 

It is based upon the hetu because they are 

‘ streams % i. e. none of them is a permanent nature of 
but a stream of qualities continuously jd owing on the ground of 
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«T — This is a test of the Chan(iog]ra 

XTpanisad, declaring that when is rid of the body— as he 

must be in the state of and touch him no more. 

^ etc. — The verses quoted here, with the exception of 
couplet No. 5, occur in kjt* p. 508. The latter has one more 

couplet which gives the list of the sis % 

‘m : I l ’’ A recent 

edition of the quotes in the footnote a somewhat 

different list : I ?Fr#npi 

• — 5?^ The list of the text differs from 

both ( Text p. 39 1, 118). 

etc. — (iiorin)s= A good (ironical, and therefore^ 
bad ) doctrine, indeed, has been formulated by them I 
( adverb ) =s with excellent ( ironical ) reason. For the irony 
contained in the word, the commentator compares etc. — 

■which is quoted in the Kavyaprakas'a. 

111. Criticism of the ITais'ei^ika doctrines de« 
tailed above : — 

1. etc* — It is a piece of great audacity to re- 

strict ^ratr to the three padarthas gor and when the idea 
of existence is undeniably predicablo of all the padarthas. 

?l?f : ^^irs*I5rr»l etc. — Just see how the word ^rrrr is formed i 
it is an abstract noun from existing, pres. part, of to 
exist. It is, therefore, wholly equivalent to srfereq — and since 
is the very of things, which you are prepared to 

predicate of all the q^rqs (see supra )-the plea that 
or oo“ordination is possible in the case of the first three and is 

absent from the rest is baseless. For, is possible in the 

case of all the categories. For, just as we say ^c^icsr is a cnr*n«r* 

is a is a and so on, thus referring to 

a common idea ( running through all 

its specimens, in the same way, we have this that a 

third and so on, which shows that we have a general id^ 

of -which we recognize in all the ^#^* Similarly in the 
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case o£ there are several taken with, their several 

— which reveal one general idea of 

— It may be contended that in consequence 
of all the categories having a certain of their own, and 

therefore likeness in this particular, which really belongs 
to the first three is erroneously extended to the rest. Thus, in 
consequence of false ascription ( ) of to )^irisjy etc., 

we imagine that the runs through them also, whereas, 

as a matter of fact, what belongs to them is mere 3l(^€Er (not 
) as their L e. as the very being of 

those ostegories. The Jaina’s answer to this argument is that 
if the ascription of ^rar to etc. be false for the reason 

that we are thereby ascribing a common nature to things that 
are really diverse, the same thing could be said about as 

applied to gor, and and one would be as mnoh an 
* ar^qr^qr * ( false ascription ) as the other. The "Vais’efika 
might reply that as traced in q^q, gar and qj4' is reed, while 
in the rest it is unreal, for there cannot be a false ascription 
unless there is reality somewhere, and that is in as per* 

ceived in qsq, got and Sut this division of into 

and yfHr, — 3^^ three cases and sifh^ i^ the last 

three — could be reversed with equal justice, if only the distinc- 
tion bet ween real and unreal is to be secured somehow. 

^H*rT«nf^ etc. But it may be urged that the ^ 

^^q^qq in the case of the iSrnnTq etc. is owing 

to the difficulties mentioned above (see above). But, 
m truth, the difficulties are quite imaginary. If the 
admission of y rlj iu ^nqiaq leads to eyqq^qt, why not in 
qsqs? In qsqa there is the ^qq^y^T^ (their very being ) already, 
and admission of another ( ^rqpq ) would lead to similar 
»rqq«6«ir- Then, as to f^^s, there should be no harm iu as- 
cribing to them ^narr, for that will not interfere with their 
natme, as is supposed, but will on the contrary, confirm it. 
Beades, a which is totally devoid of is found no- 

where. Lastly, the «qqiq would lose its very being, unless it. 
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possessed a *• e. existence o£ something that makes it 

wh^t it is viz., which gives it its peculiar character of 

* 3Tra5^*'«rT^eir^«#^’sr ' ( indissoluble relation ). 

r% *51 : — Moreover, the ^TtH" cannot be a distinct 

reality added unto the ^sqr etc. from without. If be 

absolutely distinct from gfsq- etc. the latter would be srog;- It 
may be urged that they acquire in consequence of their 

possessing ^vrr* But the answer to it is — If they are srog;^ in 
themselves, cannot make them if they are gg;^ in 

themselves, can add nothing and is therefore superfluous. 
If all the ZTT^s have got their their own individual 

being— what can add to them or it ? If it be urged that a 
is neither gg nor eqrg'g before it becomes invested with 
and that it becomes after it is so invested, all we need say 
is that it is useless hair-splitting, for nothing can be neither gg 
nor it must be one or the other or, as we Jainas prefer 

to maintain, both. 

of, “srg gr*ns*2W3i;^i g^f|:«n-<qR:JTqrv i gg trv sps^rf^. 

I 5i«iT gt g-vrr” i 

goT?g^4r^r5g^g;^| gg g rfTqpflTf WTTrqr : I 

g: gvgg: g gg ?gg gg ? t gg^ 

ggqgggrr^gpgg^ggr5gggg f^qj^qis^sgg^r i gg ^?g qg gg^g§;^ 
?s^g g^q^^fr gf^sq^rfg ^gqgggTgrS5TTgg^ggqfr^qgi 
^^%gggT 7 i ^ g — ^jsqj^^rsri % ggr gggi g^g^xg ggiggra: ? » gg^ 
ggr ^gg qg gjg^rgt gfgsqfg \ ggr? i gg^q^ 5 ggfgqrgri^f^ 
ggigmrg: gsqsgg: ^gTf^r% I ggr “gvgrsgr! g»5 ggrqg: 

gggr f% gsrr^ggrg;? i arggr^rg tqr girg:gtgngqgwg' »” i 
qg^g fg'ggqqgriTFgsugrgtsgg^i i^grg^gcgrg* f%g---«rgnf^r^ 
gTmrs«gf^?gg^q!gT^3g: ^gr%grg'saig qqf^ i g^ =gt sEgf^TT^sgig^- 
^5gq^% q^orfJrra a erg fg^qr: g 'gr?g5'gsgri[fgif%'%55^g 
q%r«ftaFg i gt< f^s^gg— gi fg^gifl;: gr grqqfg^qtgqgss- 

g^gsgr i argg^rggig.! 5gg: ggr^^ 'g g^^ ^sgrrl^qf^ 

^grg r% sF3grf^gTg?%%r%q%ftT% « ^rf^gfgrgw^g: ^irgr aT^grRr- 

g'wg^gs% g^^g grgis'gf^qr^q^^gr?^?^ » qgg qf^grgrgg^ J 
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asT«lT — ^ cgi^^ gTP=TirsgcarT ■ggiRNiJ qcflroi^I 

g^Rqj^ s^sTif^ ^ — lr% i” 

2. gR'q f^ 6^0* — If 511*1 is to be supposed to be absolutely 

distinct from strjt* 3;> the |rT*r of Mr. Oaitra is in the same posi- 
tion with respect to his ericfRC. of Mr. Maitra, that is 

to say, both the s^nis would be equal strangers to the eTi?*T^ of 
Mr, Caitra, and there is no reason why his iri*l should serve 
him better than the 5i*r of any other person in determining 
the nature of things; in fact, there is no such thing as Ms $rT*r> 
all ^n*is being equally foreign to him. An explanation may be 
offered by the other side : is absolutely distinct from 

but it is connected with by and 

hence them*! of Mr. Oaitra is not in the same position with 
respect to him as the 3pT?r of Mr. Maitra; for, the former is connect- 
ed with him by ier*rsir?i relation which the latter is not. But this 
explanation can be easily scotched. According to your notion 
of it is and sqrqqj, and therefore it is impossi- 

ble that ^rpr should reside in Caitra and not in Maitra ; and 
since are also sqrrsp: according to your theory, the aT*r» 

which takes place in one 9fTpq'*3i; takes place in all the en^* 3 ;s, 
and any knowledge which Caitra has acquired will belong 
to Maitra also I 

3is(r ^ etc. — Moreover, according to the Vais', theory 
when the ^ of an object is destroyed and another is substituted, 
the object gets destroyed^ also a new object taking its place 
witb the new Similarly, when perishes would 

be expected to perish also. 

STSIT^ etc.— Bet ns concede that it is possible for 

5X*I fo be connected with hy relation. But a 

question still remains to be answered : By what relation is the 
?r?iqT*r connected with grr and By another ? 

That would mean an unending series of ^qrms-ar?rq^T> Of 
itself ? Then, why should not and bo connected of 

themselves, without requiring a relation to eflfeot the 

connection ? 
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* eto,~ A possible argument on the aide of 
the Tais'. As it is the nature of a to illumine, bo it is 

the nature of to connect. It, therefore, does not require 

to he brought into connection with and by any other 

connection. Answer : Why should it not similarly be the 
nature of and »rr?*R: to be self-connected ? Moreover, the 

analogy of will not fit in. is a ^ /. and 

snin^ its 5 and, according to yon and '^i^are absolute- 
ly distinct. So how could a sj^q- have for its very self 

or being ? And if be not the very self of jf^fcr, it "would 

be absurd to cite sr^q as an example o£ a which illumines 
both itself and others. If be absolutely distinct from 

ST^q" and yet qfR ia capable of illumining itself as well as other 
objects, liiere is no reason why qar, qs should not do the same. 

«rfq ^ etc* — Next, are the two ^cq^fiTRa of 
via., that of connecting itself and of connecting others ( 
and qiqr in this case ) distinct from the or one with the 

1 In the former casd, how can they be its ^qqRS, unless 
they are connected with it by another connection, which would 
similarly require to be connected by a third, and so on ad {n»z. 
nitum ? In the latter case, there remains only in the 

field, and the old diflSoulties continue as before. Therefore, 
Just as you say •= ’ and no second fTRRR 

is required to connect the first ^itb the in 

the same way why can we not say ‘ without 

requiring a like jqqqrq to connect 5fR with mm% ? 

— I* may be urged that a distinction between 
siTctrq, and qR is required owing to their being related as 
and being the and q-PT the qi^or. Answer : 

The position of mR is different from that of an ordinary qpfsq 
such as a scythe (qrw) = ITR is an internal mPT, while the 
scythe is an external cft ' ^ or of. etc. Now, if an internal %<ui 

could be shown which was absolutely distinct from the 
argument of absolute distinction between ^r and would 

bold water, but not qtberwise. 'W^e say ‘ ffiR 
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q^ar^ ' 5 here ^qr and are both ^ors, but on that account 

the two are not in the same position o£ with respect' 

to 

®rf^ ^ ©to- — Moreover, it should be noted that 

the example of the carpenter and his tool (gTscor) does not 

point to an absolute distinction between the two. The oarpen. 
ter has to resolve— which is a process of — to use the tool 

and thus undergo a qf^orrqr oferpjTs^and assimilate the tool with 
himself in order to work on the wood. So in this sense even 
the carpenter and his tool may be said to be not absolutely 
distinct. In the same way, resolves to know a particular 

object by means o£ his arsr, undergoes qrf^ujTJT and assimilates 
the irT*T with himself, and thus the two becoming one, produce 
the effect, viz,, knowledge of the thing )• 

etc. — Now, the unity of and 
being proved, we have one question to put to the opponent : Is 
the or which is the effect of the united action of 

and qi^or, resident in (a) or (h) If (a) in erpirg;, that 

is all we care to prove. If (b) in f^qrzr, how does that mean con- 
sciousness in «Tr5irq;_? If the consciousness ( ) in 

the person springs from in the object, why does it not 

arise in another person ? For, there is no difference between 
the position of one person and another, in as much as the 
with its is absolutely extraneous to the person. 

?rTgTc*Prk^ ©fc« — If sarg and are one, how is 

their relation of and to be accounted for ? Answer : 
By the analogy of a serpent who makes a coil of his body by 
his body. It may be said that the in the case of 

the serpent is simply imaginary. Criticism: How can it he said 
.to be imaginary, when we actually see the effect, viz., the coil, 
which is a new state of rest different from the former state of 
motion ? Ho amount of imagination could make, ns believe 
that a piUar was going to wind itself intp a. coil. 
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^ «to.— -Next, oonsider the word It is 

the abstract nonn from %?r!T which means sncH^- Thus %waJT 
means the «frol or o£ Now, how can a or 

oE a thing be absolutely distinct from a thing ? 

^5I»t etc.— The Vais'., argues that arrc*?^ is doubt 

but that is not without a cause ( 5^51 !)> is owing to 

% 5 rq 7 coming to reside by sErtT^ni relation in as is shown 

by actual ( experience ). Answer : IE you are prepared 

fro accept the evidence o£ you must admit that erisiTw is 

By nature e. o£ the nature o£ consciousness, ^ot, 

nobody is aware of being first aT% 5 f!T“that is, lacking in 
consciousness, and afterwards becoming in consequence o£ 
connection with or o£ %gFrr coming to reside by 

relation -in him who was at first aj%<T*T- £ artr^^T is thus 
defined in the Tat. Rdj. Vart. *‘^nnSFiTg?nc| g g:tr # l ’ ^WT^ «r«iT&»*Tg'- 

qftornr: u e. ‘ ' is the 

modification that takes place in the knowing mind ) in 

accordance with its when the external and internal ^s 

are.preseni.] On the contrary, he is always aware of himself as 
' g jg rr ^* i C ’ which implies e. apposition, nnity 

pf «nf JIW and arq. 

^ etc. — This could take place 

even when there was Answer : But never, unless there 

were er^ in some way or another. In ‘qf®: ’ (when we 

speak o£ a “ man,’^ who is straight and stiff like a stick, as a 
“ stick ” ) there is no doubt C apposition, unity ) 

inspite o£ But be it noted that there the 

is figurative, and not real. The figure, however, arises from 
the of certain qualities o£ the stick and the man, a figure 

being always based upon a foundation of reality. see Kavya- 
Prak^s'a UilSiSa II ]. In the same way, our consciousness of 
‘ j jrRirg *^ ,’' in aiT5JT55( shows that the e{fq;i8 essentially grg; Dr 
without this, one could never say * ^RTf ’ any more 

than ^ could say so. 
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eto.— Bnt it may be contended that g'S 
can never say becanse sfs does not possess %91cq'. But 

the answer to it is that similarly if does not essentially 

possess ^SRTT it can never be aware of being as shown 

above. And so, if errsiTwis it should be and 

incapable of knowing things, which is absurd. 

^ etc.— It may be further contended that th© 

consciousness ‘ would prove a distinction between 

JITT and for the former is that which is possessed (e- g. 

and the latter is he who possesses Bui theconten. 

tion is untenable. Por, who possesses the consciousness 

in your theory ? Not the for, is supposed 

to be i, e. devoid of jtR in himself like ^rar. You cannot 
assert that is ( i, e. essentially devoid of jjrisT ), and 

yet be able to say * without contradiction. 

etc. — For, when I say ‘ 2BnW?T*Ti3^ ’ I 
am supposed to have known both the ^$lrw and the 

etc. — See K. Pr. Now, let us inquire how the ^^qror 
and the in the present case are known— whether or 

? It cannot be . For, according to the Yais'. ^ST 
( the ) and C fhe a^re not self-revealed. 

It cannot be q^: . For, in that case, one would require 
^ be revealed by another;^ and so on ad infinitnm (arsi^^). 
Therefore, is not in himself ^ devoid of ^rpT ^ by 

nature, who afterwards comes to possess by relation 

as the result of the working of ^^^s etc. 

^ etc. — Next, it is held by the Vais', that in 

31% there is neither nor since s/risr and erpT^ are 

“ ^ireams ” ( of attributes, a stream of cognitions and 

a stream of joys, t. pleasurable feelings) and all “streams” 
m^i cease at some point. Criticism i What is meant by their 
being * streams ’ Does it mean a series of 

states which go on producing themselves independently of one 
another^ and one after another ? Or does it mean the states 
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wiicli go on springing into existence one by one, but residing 
in a common abode ? The former aliernatiTe inrolves the 
fallacy of in tbis sense does not 

necessarily imply cessation. For, «nE^ eto., are rnnning on 
in an nnceasing stream. The second alternative presents a con- 
ception of which does not fit in with the example of sRjrsr. 
Moreover, in the case of C a new produced 

in atoms by means of heat ), there is a continued stream-igratlsT— 
of products, but no absolute cessation. Besides, there may be 
a continuous stream and no absolute cessation ; for, there is 
nothing to render such a position impossible ; a suspicion like 
this would arise in the mind and make the hetu “inconclusive”. 

^ *3E ^T5T3[ etc. — Besides, according to the Sy^dvada of the 
tTainas there is no ^■^5-absoInte annihilation of any- 

thing, all things being regarded as persisting in the midst of 
change : of. 

®r etc.— This text of the TJpani^ad admits of 

a better interpretation than that placed upon it by the Vais. 
Thns: It need not mean lhat in the state of when the 

free from the body there is an end to both sg^ and 
it shonld only mean that in that condition is free 

from the pair of and that is to say, from such as is 
bound up with 5;^ t. e. the gta" of iir^|T7. It does not preclude 
the exktence of pure, unmixed ^g^-such as is proper to 
Mallifena seems to read for in the 

Upanisad. occupying the state of 

or Perfection. 

eto- — ‘The first half of the verse is the first line of 
Verse 20 , Adbyalya VI of the Bh. Git^. Here need not 
mean merely 5:^pin^-a negative condition of the absence of 
sorrow. For, is not a mere negative state of 

ST etc. — Who wonld care for the negative 

state of which the Vais, holds forth as the state of 

? Snch a state wonld be no better than that of a stone 
which too possesses srw etc.— of. wit. ?t. p. 508 ). 

The Vais, igf^is well-ridiculed in the famous pas^ge etc.’’ 
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etc. Some oat of sheer despair of pessimism may prefer 
even to the present condition of mixed and 

Bat it should be noted that even they throw off the ‘poison 
and honey ’ only with the desire of being thereby happy. 
Thus, happiness is always the desired end. 

STtfotsTT etc. — Moreover, jnst as we regard as 
undesirable and as desirable in the so we should 

be expected to regard as desirable and as 

undesirable in jfrssrT^^^TT* If *fNr were such a negative'state of 
as yon snppose it to be, no wise man would care for it. 
But many wise men do care for it. This implies that jrha" is 
regarded by them as a state of positive joy 

«rsT etc. — Does not even Homer nod ? If wise men too 
long for happiness, they are not wise men to that extent, longing 
of every kind being inconsistent with wisdom and the sonroe 
of bondage. Answer : It is the longing for the pleasures of 
that makes for bondage, not the noble desire which opens 
Up the path to wisdom. 

etc. — The Jaina out of the fnlness o£ his 
merciful heart sympathises with the opponent and tells him 
how, after all,he does agree with him to some extent, inasmuch 
as he too admits some sort of 3 ^gr^-annihilation. 

etc.— in the Vais, system means SJT*r, says 

the Jaina, is of five kinds; (1) (2) (3) 

(4} and (5) ( See Tattv. Shtra ; also supra). 

Of these the first four, which are arising from 

( quelling, precipitation ; not, destrnction ) as well as 
( destruction ) of Karma — cease as soon as arises. But 

the which embraces within its range all ^^is with their 

qiftus (^modes) persists in the condition of In fact, it is the 

characteristic featnre of qts^. Thus, there is a partial agree, 
meut with the Vais, to the extent of the first four varieties of 
arq. qgfir etc. — See 

5 &h3. — The arising from, worldly objects ceases 

}n Hitate o£ qlisr* because the which was the'Souceu 
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of the sensations of pleasnre and nain in TiTni.ui • 

has been exhausted. So in the experienoe 

endless, infinite ^ of snirit W of there is 

sonroe of 5=®“ l^morT ’ ‘ *'>» 

il »‘f — ^o'towi-g tho samo lino of loaoonin* 

Tin is i, of booonso itooonrco? 

also cease. Not however, the L e. the spiritual jov of 

W^whioh JO inherent in him. On or# and ito rSation to 'g„, 
andtheen^tranocendingeiAand its a. mnoh aa ^ 

and its compare the Vedanta doctrine* 

etc.-~5^ and ^ of course cease, because they 
are varieties o£ ^ 


ST?I?sr^ etc — Ordinary jrsRir *- effort in the direction of 
fjqri ceases, because in ^ nothing remains to be done. But 
there still persists the one special kind of wMch has 

l^ought about the destruction of the impediment to 

consisting of spiritual inertia or slothfulness. 

The SRT^, however, is admitted to be “ ineffective How 
will it then satisfy the definition of =s ? 

^ • etc.— alias ^ue(v|m must, of couise, cease 

in trie state of 

etc* — This is a kind of and it ceas^ as soon 

as is destroyed* 

It will be noticed that M[allisena has thus passed in roYiew 
all the special attributes of held in the Vais'* system 

and shown how far according to himself they persist in the 
state of ITF^. 

For a knowledge of the Vais, categories the best books to 
read are the Vai^. Stitras^ with TJpaskara, Prasastepada's BhS^ya 
and S^ridhara’s Nyaya-Kandali. For s-nd the doctrine 

of consult the same ; also, the Muki^vali and tho 

Dinakarl and the JNJlakanthi. 

For the nature of enc^T^and its relation tomFT see Madhn- 
slidana’s Siddh&nta*tattva-bindu Com.jand Ved&ntaShtras Il.iii. 
with differences between S'amkara and BSmaniija* 
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stanza IX. 

DifEerenfc views as regards the size ( »Tf^<TT'n' ) o£ airc*T^- 

( i ) 3TT51R!;, is ( all-pervasive, infinitely vast in size ) 

according to the Vais'esikas, Naiy9.yikas, Slimkhyas, Yogins 
and Vedltntins of the S'atnkara School. [JY JB. With the first 
two its consists in the possession o£ a positive 

which does not seem to differ in character from that which 
belongs to S Tf ^Fg T; with the third and the fourth, in its essential 
freedom from the bondage of ; with the last, in the 

negation of all limiting inclnding spatial limitations.] 

(ii) is (infinitesimal) according to the 

Tedantins of the BS.mamija-and Vallabha-Acdryas’ schools. 

(iii) ariTJj^is irsimqf^HTur, adjusting itself to the size of 
the body in which it dwells. This is the Jaina view. This, 
says the Jaina, is borne out by our consciousness; for we are 
not conscious of ourselves as either infinitely vast, or 
infinitely small ( infinitesimal), but as oo-extensive with onr 
own physical body — [“ 

Of these (i) pomes up for criticism as a tenet of the 
Yai8'e§ika school which is now under examination. 

The gnnas of Atman, such as 

etc., are found within the limits of the body. From this the 
natural inference is that Atman is co-extensive with the body 
C This is clear from the example of etc., which, 

as all agree, exist only where their gunas ( etc.,) are found 
and not elsewhere and yet these fools who ignore facts place 
the Atman outside the body I [ S^or; ^ 

etc.] 

etc.— “The case of a flower emitting its 
fragrance beyond itself is no exception. 

^ etc. — Involuntary and voluntary ; 
natural and voluntarily ( that is volitionally ) caused, of 
Bajavart. pp. ^00 and 232 » 
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ft^€nr^s^r jssj!; I snfr*T: s^^mwi^ipT :#Tt Jraaj or: i 5j??i5r- 

!n*rf^ f%*rr flwr sr^JlRwr^r *5 l See TatvartEa. 

^ sirtf^ — A very frequently used argument 

and phrase, of. S'Jl. com. on Slitrak, 

*15 T<g^l<0Ht etc.— The case o£ ( magic spells or 

incantations} is cited by the opponent as showing actio in 
iUstana^ But this is explained away by the Siddhantin as 
really a case of their devatds going out to the spot where the 
effect takes place. 

STHTgnr — The negative ( sfsj;— 3T5_) sometimes connotes 
not mere negation or absence, bat badness ; «• g- SRp^TC 

is not mere absence of err^n:, but bad e?r=9nRr. Similarly apfR^o 
means not only those who ignore truth, but those who espouse 
the opposite of truth i. e, wretched falsehood. 


n 



Substance of the Stanza; — 


«n?iTr *r etc.-— A trtr^feirnr with an 

and a negative 

*I ^3^ — The author next shows that the^ in the 

above is free from all fallacies : The only fallacies that 

could possibly be suspected in the present case are those of (a) 
an tl> (b) an and (c) a 

That none of them exists in the present case may be shown as 
follows;— 


(a) cT^orrgqrjs^: etc. — ^The above er gi T P T is not vitiateA 

by an (that is, 55 . For, the ^ is predicable of 

the qr*fr. The gunas of — 51 % etc., are not found every- 

where. Vide the following from S'ridhara’s NySjyakandali ; 

“^itsrra^wnmsTt t?sr?iir *rf5«iat 1 ?5r€r(:^^rT5ffnriT^^rcC. \ «F*rqT 

” Nyayakandali p. 62. everywhere, but its 

takes place within the limits — confines — of the body. 

etc. — A possible objection : Take an 
other ^ of — ^viz, eRe. It is a j^j^rT^nror of everything 
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that rises into being, and is everywTiere. So, it operates at 
remotest places and prodaoes effects which I am destined to 
enjoy or suffer. Now, anless were everywliere— even 

at the remotest places— its 3501 viz. could not be ther$, and 
go could not produce the things. 

etc. — Mark the weak spot in the above argument: 
The Ptirva-poksin has not proved that the cannot operate 

from here. The author, however, makes a bolder attack, directing 
his criticism against the very doctrine o£ and revealing a 

situation which makes the existence o£ Q-od ( a favourite 
doctrine of the "Vaise^ikas ) superfluous. Asa proof of 
the Vaid, cites phenomena which cannot be explained by any 
known causes— e. g. the natural properties of fire, air etc. 
( etc.) ; All ultimate properties of things are thus 

determined by sfcg. The author asks : Gould not these properties 
be regarded as the very nature of fire, air etc., rather than bo 
accounted for by an obscure cause of which wo know nothing 
and which you dub It is silly to attempt to explain 

the obscure by the obscure. The Vaise§ika would reply by 
a question : What endows them with that nature ? What 
makes their nature what it is? — if not ‘srse’? The author ; 
Indeed? The will then account for every variety 

in Creation, thereby making the doctrine of the existence 
of God superfluous 1 [ Mark that to account for the 
variety of Creation is not the same thing as to account for 
Creation itself — unless Creation and its variety may bo regarded 
as a single fact — one integral or concrete reality — not an 
impossible position in itself. Moreover, it may be noted that the 
early Yaisesifca philosopher did not explain Creation by the 
hypothesis of a Divine Creator, but that of the mysterious 
something — which he called ‘aiss’ — ^the Unseen.] 

(h) qr etc. — The is not ‘ e. in- 

conclusive for want of invariable concomitance between the 
^ and the ^rr«Jr — tiie ^ being in every case 

RQCompnied by the ^ 
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(o) eto.^ — Much less is the I 3 — " i% S g ’ uf. 

proving the very opposite of what is intended to be proved- 
There is not a single instance to break the nniversal con* 
oomitance between the and the g r sa y. 

5W?IT — See Vaise^ika Su. p. Sir 

Ky&yakandali p. 88 . 

The Vais, holds that a iT ^H ' Hi S are many and that each of 
them is all— pervasive ( ). This, says the author, would 
create inter-penetration of and the consequent confusion 

o£ their ^^prs, and also o£ their etc. 

This diflBcnlty the opponent may perhaps endeavour to 
meet by holding that the experience of and takes place, 
with every individual within the limits of the hoA^. But, 

in that case, «R:g — whose <»se is similar to that of in- 

asmuch as all of them are gunas of aurwg; — would be confined 
to the limits of the body; so that it could not go forth to the 
spot of the fire and cause it to burn in the particular manner 
in which it does. And this would be cutting off the ground on 
which the case of the all-pervasiveness of is attempted to 

be based. Vide supra en^FfT ^ J 

Not only would onr — together with their 

and their — get hopelessly mixed up inter sc, but also 

with God I 

^ eto* — Moreover, the would be then 

living in every possible world— earth, heaven and hell— at 
one and the same time. 

eT«f ete.-How does sn^looalise Mmself 

in the body? Intoto or in part^ In the former caae, the 
position reached would be exactly the one which is maintained 
bv the Jaina. In the latter case, gfnsjpj: would he a snhstence 
possessing parts-which is absurd. Moreover, the experience 
of pleasure and pain would not belong to the whole but only 
to a part of STRURi;,! 
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^mretrsfr etc. — The Vais, argues : li vrr^^ 

were not all-peryasive and were consequently far away from, 
the particles of matter which have to be set in motion in 
order to build a body out of it for iia abode, then it could not 
exercise any influence on the particles and could not eventually 
produce the body and be its owner, and it would thus bj0. 
eternally ‘ ’ — liberated I 

The author : This argument could he easily met by 
denying the necessity of adjacence between the cause and the 
material on which it has to act : Compare the case of the 
magnet operating on a piece of iron. 

Vais.: If distance were no bar to action, would 

not the whole world of particles be drawn to gn gt F i r and produce 
a prodigious body ? 

The author : Are not all the particles equally in contact 
(#3^) with on your hypothesis of and therefore 

equally entitled to get corporealized ? 

The Vais.: No; they would be selected for the purpose 
by erca- 

The author (Siddhd.utiu ): The same principle of selection 
could work amongst the distant particles, and prevent 

the imaginary rush for eorporealization. 

etc. — The Vais'esika grants for the 
sake of argument that the eorporealization of is 

somehow possible. Yet, he says, a difficulty remains : It 
means then that a pari of enters every particle of the. 

body in which it becomes incarnate. This will be a fatal 
position — involving the consequence that is a ein# «. e. a 

product out of certain ingredients I 

Now, according to the law of homogeneity of Cause and 
and Nffect these ingredients should be themselves Thus, 

the position reached is this : Several er i tin^ a dwell in one body 
wad combine to produce a single dwelling, in the game 
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body! This is impossible. Supposing it is possibb, it mm 
loss of personal identity, and liaHlily to disintaeiaiwm ol 
components, and therefore death. 

To this the Jaina replies : He is prepared to accept the 
consequences ; as a matter of fact, he does hold that some- 
how—in a certain sense — is possessed of parts 
and is a prodnct The former i. e. arises from 

its possessing innumerable si^s. too,” say 

authors of “ ss^n^R,’' “has got ( extension ), since 
it can possess contact -with all at one and the same 

time.’ In certain works a distinction hi 

drawn between and but it is too fine and 

may be loft out of consideration for the purposes of tb® 
present argument. 5 ^ is sometimes called «.nd 

since the Jaina holds that has got he may well 

make an admission that is — and in that emw© 

is a too, in his system. 

5R*TR*RT etc. — The Jaina denies the force of the 

argument contained in the foregoing parallel. He mjB : Oar 
explanation of the nature of the efEect which we <»dl k 
not that it is a new oration arising from the of the 

which are homogeneous with hnt that the ^ arises as a 
change of state from the original state when it is worked 
upon the potter. is said to he a when abandon- 

ing one form it assumes another. This is true of the internal 
quite as much as of the external world. And in this sense 
must be adncutted to be a It caay be that in making 

a qs you have to bring together the ^ygs, bat it is not 

the only manner of producing things ( of. “ siTWr- 

B'amkara on Br. S 6 . II. ii. 17). We must 
recognise the endless variety of ways in which things are 
produced in nature. 

sr etc. — The Jaina turns the tables against the Vais, 

in the matter of the argument that ipuRr 'iftRTW would involve 
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q;r 4g ? therefore whioh is inconsistent with the nature 

of Far from sf (change) interfering with personal 

identity it is the sine qua non of its consciousness. ‘*I remember 
what I saw*’ would be impossible but for difference between him 
who saw and him who remembers, and the change from one 
to the other, between the state of seeing and the state of 
remembering. And this fact is inconsistent with absolute 
of i, unchanging personal identity or conscious- 

ness. 

etc. — ^The "Vais, might urge i If 
were only as large as the body it would be 
(possessed of extension) and in that ease, how could it enter 
the body ? For, two things possessed of cannot inter- 

penetrate each other, and so the body must remain without 
a soul ( ! 

To this the Jaina replies: What is a gs??’? Does it 
mean a gsg which has a limited size ? In that sense is 

and we see nothing wrong in holding that proposition. 
In fact, it is just the proposition we have been urging. 
Secondly, may be interpreted to mean 

possession of etc. But in that sense, is not a necessary 

concomitant of *• Thus, for 

example, is hut not according, 

to the Vais'esika school is not See Vais’. Sd. and 

I^y aya-Shtra .] 

In the former sense ( erg^anr ), a can penetrate a 
. g- Eren in the latter sense, ( ), things are 

sometimes found to do it e, g. water penetrates sands, 

sR f qqf ^ TOT^ etc. — Another objection to the Jaina 
doctrine of body-sized Does the erigty g ; grow in size ? 

If it does, it must part with its former size as it goes on 
assuming larger sizes — ue. it is and may well be 

expected to perish with the body. If it does not, its size does 
not keep pace with the growing size of the body, and this is 
abandoning the dogma of bodysi^ed 
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The author replies ; may well relinquish its former 

size without ceasing to be. Take, for example, the case of a 
serpent which can change its size at different times h-y 
expanding or contracting its hood. 

eto.~Thi8 contains the gist of the Jaina j o«!tir n 
which is a recognition of unity-in-difference, ehange-in-j*eTm%- 
nence. substantially ^rr; modally 

arqrgtFT- etc.— -Another ob’ettijn to 

the doctrine of body-sized enstRf. is—that tbe mutilation of th? 
body would involve mutilation of afrRtFi- 

Answer i It is so, as a matter of fact. Wben the Wiy !•> 
mutilated, a few out of the total number of the s^s of 
continue to remain in the mutilated body, and tha rest 
have gone off with the part of the body cut off. Hence it^ is 
that tbe part out off is often found throbbing with life— which 
is a clear evidence of the existence of some of mrvFi. 

dwelling in it. Would not the dwelling in the part 

out off°thereby become a separate and independent wnBqR. ? 
No; the a:ce dwelling not in the whole but a fraeticu 

of tbe body, and cannot therefore be regarded as a singSe, 
independent whole. Besides, there cannot be inam 
dwelling in parts which together make one continuous wnol». 
For iu that case, there would be no unity of conscioufluess ; 
tbe cognitions would fall asunder like those obtained, thrungt 


different bodies. 

sw etc.— If it be asked— How do the r 

unite^oe more ?— the answer is: They were never aUoluteiy 

separated in tbe manner in which a lotus-fibre is separate! 
frL the parent stock. That is only temporary and the renmon 
may be brought about by ere?. 

^^4 must be Hmite I in 

size; for, only an like straRT impose! 

Next, if it is limited in size the limits must be impose 

the body; tor, its gunas— ^ ete.-are manifested 

15 
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6tc — This refers to the Jaina doctrine that the 
soul of an srlg^ may at times fill the whole universe. This, 
however, is occasional, and therefore does not interfere with our 
main thesis — that is not but 

?rJT?r — Smallest division of time, moment, instant (Jacobi). 

Read eggTtr for 5ig»irRT which is an obvious misprint. 
Vide Abhayadeva's com. on Bhagavati Siitra 2III, 10 cited 
in the note on p. 66 of ^?rr- pnblished in the " Arhata- 

mata’prabbakara Series”, which explains how according to the 
Jaina doctrine the are drawn together and mixed with 

STTSJTJl^s and thereby the are suffered and exhausted by 

the Kevalin (the pure, emancipated ) sage. For this, his 
have to spread through the universe. 

, *'*<=*» ^or this Jaina Cosmography, see Tatt* 

varthadhigama Stitra iii-6, and Lokaprak6.sa Sarga 22 . 

Appendices. 

1. For the Jaina view of the nature of Atman of. 

^sfh% fwR Rfspw i 

or % || 


^ ^ — Fajac^stik§.ya 27. 

a^«Tr*T*r9f^ ^s^Rirrof)- 1 

'rf^irror: i 


a 


This summarises very beanHfnll^ *i. j.«. 

Jaina school with other schools in reird ® ‘he 

©onoerning the nature of ^ several points 
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2. For the and argumentB which have been 

answered in the text, vide the following: — > 
sTT*TT~^Vais. Sntra III. ii— 20. 
srprrS^iTFT: ssra’s^cr: — Upask&ra. 

g snsn^i^r: 

sr OTwofr vrnr: ^«jrr sre3r€ir5C?TT^®^ ^ 

^ «ar4^?T I ^rRr ^ *n'T^ i ^ 

^in5*cr^Rr^mTg;. » 

— -N. Kandali p. 87. 

wT5fT*fir ^ira'if^^wrT^TrcTBi; i ^ sres- 

^rfr^ I 5T ^r^ir: sif^Tr^W'rat i 

*r '^3cr«*T^rf^*iT5s^«i ^arr^ig' ^ 

ff^iniTciq: I ^<?’Ea^^sfs:r55pfs^rt?«f«it*TT?*r«ft 

1 ^ 15 ?^ ^«T Brt^'sl^pjsT snsgT^ra ^ ^Hr 

sTTfr ? I ? r^ srR^siwiniTW^tr 

=^#5 5r gr # H S5?IT^ t aT«IT#T*^: 

— N. Kandali p. 88. 

“ ”“Br. S. II. ii. 34. 

^ifiSrf^ l?5HTR*T^Sf^ 

gft^^meic w |*Tq^T srefv^ I I ^^t^TRqrtaft ft '5n«i 

*nrap=^ I ^wftirrirgriati w ^e^ntr^e^RyTS^rtnci: 

5RrTft^?R?3R^*rnflr5r: sria^^fT i ^rcmarr wTSTsrf^qrg^TRinqr gs rr gH -im- 
W3«qf5j?cl?::<TK5TiotV 5%r3issiT Jn^- 

^ W^ 5T%Rr^ 53ip:3?rra: i w vn'^^ w^- 5T %4 ; i^ t ^R 

w»fT$?r I ^riTi’T ^ ^fUTV^r^sre^nf^l sfNr: i 

5R^i 3TSTJ=?imat^t ar 

s*i5!:*T*'?rT*ri ‘wfBrr^^tatnri sif^?5=3i^wrsr I# 

^^Bs^rac, ' sr^qr^ ?TRrwR5=ijT^^: i srsrfW^s- 

^ra: I 3fT^ =5 ^^l^in^'T'r^Ris^wfsfT ^ff^^w^rnnsn'^T *rh^%gjTf^ 
wzRj;. I ejsr qpqrr^'JT f:f=e®fi?:jrf^q^ %fw^rwRr«i^ ^qn-sgriSyr yt^. 

— S'amkara’p Gopa. ibid. 
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«5r =5 " S. II. ii. 3^ 

ST qi,j^r«zi^?|4FFT*TrTn^ M Rjn '^^nt'CT^’ 

^frrrr^i i 

wrr ®^5wr^iTrir^TS^*5m«*i ^ TgT%*n^ gnr^g['TT^?r^ ' 

g fiei ^i rq Tgr g^ gc, ff^T?r€n»^ f^*iTrw ^vi«il^<=^t- 
«r5r^% 1 1% *^*1^ ‘ «ii»T'5^fTT*rTn^5rr 'gi^w^m*T*Tr- 
qNV4A4WK=iHTrWg^ I ^fsa^^wsr ®n?m?T 

*T =g ^ 5I^q%s?nTOT^f^ I f% 'g^rs'qc^ I an^Tssrsfr^ !5ft^l^~ 

snr^^WsrTST^^^ m ^ I *r 

3r^f^5sii33ftgr^tr i ^nf^ ^niT- 

^isfrmi^r m 3ft^T*TTti^«r^T«iRr i w’nnnTO « ^ i 

5Tgr^d^^ < T ^ ?r??ncfrr i 5TTJr5^crrnqm=e3r^ =^gr’7g:rsrmr^q^- 

trf^morcwra: « ^ q^i^fNJT^wr«r •T*Tlr^':«i^*i^>'T»T?rT'r^tTr^rw5r 

3?r«r^5 I „, ., , ^ ,,., 

— S amkara s Com. ibid, 

— Br. 8. II. 11. 36. 

Bif^ ^ Fc q ^ q *fT^rra'5«n«ni^sft sfr^n'ftflToi’CT ^f^'- * 

ri#q^?Trqi^:?RRtcTPci^Jirr%: i 3i«prF€?i«?r 'sn^- 
^:#«iltc3Rr^«ih3ft«m'rf^roi i?ar ^^rrgr i 

frfr^i#^^ ^ sr w^Q^Rirrir: ii 

S'amkara’s Com. 

Ka.mantijScarya holds that s 7T5*T53I;. is sr^ftjTI'irj not 
subject to and (expansion and contraction) as in 

the Jaina system, but its is capable of and the 

perfect being accomplished in the condition ot iriefT- 

TMs ^^rra: is its natural state, which is unnaturally cribbed 
during owing to sp^-. of- 5114 4^^T^?Br€rr|'' 

sTap IrsT^TR^^ir^it ^4arr Hirr%?r5^4 cTtTc^^tW- 
^4^ ’ — S'rl. Bh. I. i. 1. 

^*rr!T^»3r5^!g( — On the relation of the 
IJyaya and Vais'esika systems, see Bodas’ Introduction to the 
Tarkasamgraha and Keith’s " Indian Bogie and Atomism ” 
eShap. I and II. 
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— Tho Vais'e^ka system. 

doctrine of tke ‘ Yaugas ’ i. e. the Naiy&yika 
system fonnded by SfsgnnT. 

4tT rrq^n% qR t ^i ^ 

^r^NttsttR^crt: ^^^cnrririT: ^mrrScoft 
«m *^3^^rTrsRr^T: g f r ^^i^w r; urt srl^ l*sr#r 

f^’snorr: : I ! RfeTl'felW'C.’^^ITJl 

^Tar^'rniqrsr'm: snri^ m ¥r^#cn^m 

JTTins^ srarr 'srqf^ 1 srrgffscr'rr^if^ f^^ai f^ «^r*F^ »r^*T5n# 
Tlti%: 1 3i5T*n?Tt^?*rms fBr i 

^nr: TTfcRTO I I t 

u !T *T sr ^sm ^ ^f^srr h ^srtt jt 

WW » ?T5II5?I^ ^ ST ^ g^mgf^5IT^5fT|t^W « 

5r *fNiaTTi5 i ?r g^r q^T T ^r 

f^5?T^ — H 3f%’3%:^?rr»T5nrTW — n ^'r?ncraf ahaft €iranrnm*TS^ 

g?ir!ra?gr??r w^r?T«i g u ^ ^ f| gfm 

5rrw^.' I ^ cP*ig?n ?nf^ «rf^>r^ li rsH^^rt 

^?^T%%fwq%s^at^qTcr5?gr^?^nR^t^f %4 > r *nr^ sRTorfR^m 
^ic?i’3isq'is% ^5rRiiRcrwT^s^r?n%g- ^r?t ^qrw i w 
srrjTr *mgp?RRr ?Rf^if5r^s'^ i ^ ^ 

=<?sr^ I ?fl^g:-»i srRrre^Rtr^^rrrJrsRrratr'isfri^JT = 

'^g’arlr ^s^RTTf^qf; « tr^r: JTfisraw^refmr r gjfr-- 

^ ?rTfl^sng:i I ^r*T5^?r ifR^?r i 

^?cn^5TT sTraRTif^'^f^^nTt ^rf^n i g f#i% ^ 

I »Tt 5iT^ ^2rrf^r; mm ?^'s«is5^ 

qr^qm f% n” 

— Gnparatna’s com. on the Sad'dars'ana-samtiooaya. 

I have quoted this passage in extenso as it gives interest- 
ing details relating to the religions side o£ the Naij^yika and 
Vais'esika schools. It is difdenlt to decide whether this was 
originally a complement of their logical systems or a later 
snpplement in which elements of YedSnta, Yoga and Bhakti 
Schools can be traced. 
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Stanza X. 


Stanza : Thai in this world, whore men are naturally 
inclined towards disputes and are anxious to babble out their 
so-called wisdom, the sage o£ the heretics should injure the 
hearts of others bj preaching to them false doctrines is indeed 
a singular mark of his dispassionateness I 

— The sage “of others”, that is to say, of the 
heretics, riz^ A.ksapdda, the SAtrak&ra of the Ny&ya system. 
He is also known as Gautama or Gotama after his gotra 
[ Gotama is a Prakrit form of Gautama]. For further informa- 
tion see ifySya-V^rtika BhUmik^ by Vindhyeshwari Prasad. 
Dr. Satisobandra Vidyabhushana distinguishes between 
Gautama or Gotama and Ak?apfi,da, one of whom he believes 
to have lived in Mithila long before the Christian era and the 
other at Prabhasa in Kathiawad about 150 A. D. “Akgap^da”. 
he says, ** was the real author of the Ny^ya^Siitra which 
derived a considerable part of the materials from the Anviksiki 
vidya of Gautama. Ju^t as Caraka was the redactor of the 
AgnivM'a-tantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Ak?apada was the 
redactor of the Anviksiki of Gautama” [ Vide Dr. Vidya- 
bimaliana’s H. I. L. pp. 47-60. 3 

^idyabhushana’s view, however, has not been gene- 
rally accepted. 


Dr. Keith writes : “ Of the personalities of Gantama 

and KanAda we know absolutely nothing. The personal name 
of the former AksapMa has the appearance of being a nick- 
name su(* as ^rly India seems to have loved, ' one whose eyes 

’ '■'■i interpreted Li 

embelMed ,.th Idle legend,. ” We eray well dlBmies the 
taataebo etoT,^ .seated to aoooant tor hia name, each aa 
^tefhia faUmgmtoawellwhUe absorbed ia theaght and 
^g proTided by a moreitnl God with a pair of eyoa in hi. 
^ te protect hta troor tartber n.iahapa.Vnd lo 'tbe other 
htery of Vyaaa Whng at hia feet and hia o.nde»=endiog to aoe 
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him with his eyes in his feet. But wlien so mnoh obscurity 
hangs about the origin of the name, one may Tentnre to sub* 
mit a conjecture which is at any rate more plausible than 
the others : Possibly, tbie philosophy of * 
the philosophy which ainaed at ‘ seeing ’ that is bringing to 
human consciousness by means of reasoning — Fram^nas 
C )-the truths relating to the Prameyas-— snoh 

as * Stman, s'arira, etc. ' ^see N. S.). Its founder was ergj and 
^s,s an honorific word like the same in Pras’astapada, 
the author of the Vais'esika Bha?ya. 

1 .—Vital parts ; those limbs of the body which are 
thickly studded with are its Tilal parts. [Note that 

the Jainaa believe Atman to be possessed of 3T%^3. “ sfiqT 

«nPirm*Jir ^ \ siWRr ” — *• «• the 

five viz. and are 

‘ — Pravacanasara. 3St^^f>qiTTorir 

I ^fT«nr ^ H — According to 

Vyavah&ra Naya, the conscious Jiva, being without samud- 
gh&ta, becomes equal in extent to a small or a large body, by 
contraction and expansion ; but according to Nis'caya Naya it 
is existent in innumerable prades'as. ( Dravyasamgraha Ed. 
U. C. Qhosal) ] By however, one need not understand 

material space or extension. 2. Secondarily, vital parts of their 
systems, i- e., the essential propositions which are pnt forward 
to prove their tenets, 

etc. — .Teaching deceit, in the shape of 
and R?T5 WTst- [ These will be explained below. ] 

q srr — Homa-S'abdanns'aaana II. ii. 7. 

— To * this ’ i. e. the vulgar crowd which cannot 
discriminate between Truth and Error, 
etc. — defined. 

etc. — A quotation from Haribhadra Shrl- 
Astaka XII. 4. is that set of mopositions-consiating 

( fraudulent arguments ) and snfe ( objeotiona in the 
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shape of fatile analogues ) — -which a wretohed naan, noi 
possessed o£ true greatness of soul, puts forward out of 
greed of money or fame. 

— Caught, as it were, by an evil spirit. 

5r«Tf cavilling, from to strike ; a pro 

position not founded on a constructive basis of thought ; one 
in which the speaker does not care to enunciate or establish 
his own position in regard to a certain truth, and indul- 

ges in mere destructive criticism. A quotation from N. Vartika 
on Shtra I. i. 1, in support of this meaning. The author 
adds that the word rather means prattle which is lacking in 
judgment or discernment and therefore irresponsible. 

<*a ^<9 from For the termination ^ see Hema. VII. 

ii. 21. 


*1?^ etc.— When men are natnrally so anxious to 

defend their own positions by hook or by crook, and to cavil 
at others, if they get expert aid of great thinkers they are 
sure to abuse it. Such a preaching is ‘ like adding ghee to 
burning fire 

— Rejoicing in the world and the ways of 
the world, of. I 

— quoted in the footnote in the A? M. P. 

«ditioB of the 


P occur in s>^nr> of 

fa furthJ ° or Ny%a-S'astra 

fa further justified in the ssrr- W- C P- 595 ) as follows:— 

’Errat w ^^crSfRTnnf ^ ftrrfkrm 

^ ^ J,S2£r 

g»a- 'STtrara' I 

^ ErertrnrJT sr^. 
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^i«!i5r5rr«i^8?aTT€iFnT%^^^ 

5rr!=3*n'^?wr=^r?f*r«rr|: 3ET%r%qr^fnTreri 

f^tn^qfPiSr g^iTTsM'rT^^'r f§rsn u Ir^r: i? 

5rr*Tr®4^ in# ^qsuf : ^r?? t?r fr? ?rr setsr srqir^- 

«CT*^?«rs-^Rr<nsTqraqfTf%nr»nT^nq»?5^5rr?*rqii;«qT% n?r 3it53rr^- 

Wf?E3rm^5^^r%af^Br srrqircqrsnnpqr nf q^er h f#c?qtdr% 

wrqqTqf^*nH5r# qf% q 5r?r sflnq; qq 

5Rf qsnqf^rsqjmr^j ^sjRqf# %5rs ’en: i qrsnrq^qT^nrqT^: qi^s^qt 
sqrqfqqiw: i ^racr eqmsi ^s?%q qqT#qj h n=s^5qT srq fntifsiq 

^5qqfqmt%qR?Tq^ q^q ^irssqrerac* qi^»Tq^f*r^q^?n qqsq: 

«naq%^qi‘^^qi«r# n^q ^rnirsrqqra qr'Sfqg;^ i ” — N. Mafijari. 

qrqirq^OTf^^ etc. — Malligena is now going to make this 
one word the basis of his oommentaiy dealing with the exposi- 
tion and criticism of some of the points of the Nj^ja system. 

I. q %^Rt etc. — ^A mere knowledge of each of these 
sixteen q^r^s taken singly or oolleotirely will not snffioe to 
bring aboni the snmmnm bonnm. ^nq and f^qr ar© the two 
wheels of the chariot of ^iqq, which will not move if either of 
them is wanting. It may be urged that ^qr is not discarded 
altogether, but it has to be preceded by qxqgTq if it is to bring 
about #ir8gr. Even if ^rrq and ^qr he joined together they will 
be of little use in achieving the end. Eor, the g-iq that is pro- 
vided there is false ^rq. This can be shown as follows s 

II. l.%: gq Tnr q q etc. — qqiot is defined as ‘ «Tqfq95^^- 

^ 3 : g H T © T < 3 L * * «T#q^ JWtqR^’ — Bhasya I. i. 1. ‘ q q^f ^ q - 

Bh. Vartika I. i. 1; ‘qqgs^^gaj SHTT# qq# 
^^qf^qq:’ — N. Bh. II. i. 11. Here if means only a oause, 
any oause, not necessarily an instrumental oause or asqiq, the 
definition will apply to all the ^^q^s ( things participating in 
or associated with the ^rqr snch as agent ( qj^ ), object ) 

etc.). If, however, ^5 is taken to mean only qjqur, jgiq and not 
1 [f^jqrqq 1 qqj# is the aRqur of ©rqfqrSr^q; for, ;[^qT^!#q^ may 
take place and yet for want of ^q there may not be eqqfqq^^q. 

16 
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Sence, grTT is the true q 5 Tor and not Besides, 

a eB^j x must immediately precede the effect, which g’f?r does but 
does not, the latter being one step remote. 

qg[f^ etc. — Another definition o£ sriTfor is 

snrrom” ( NyayasS,ra oE ^rrer^sr I* i* )• Here ‘mwsr’ 
is all right: it means and this osclndes and of 

the It would be a definition applicable to itR" and not 

to The right definition is “ SITR 

Sfjjfom’’ — SeePramSna-Naya-TattvMokalamkdra. 1.2. pajpi^j^ror 
is a oomoaentarj on of an old Saivite writer on 

l^ydya. 

2. 5W?r*lf^ ®to. — the object of right knowledge 
is of twelve kinds : (1) ®rr?*T^, (2) ^r8rT> (3) (4=) (6) 

5^, (6) tpr:, (7) 5nT%s <8) ?>qr, C^) ^Rvrrsr, (10> (ll) 
and (12) 

?R' sf etc. — The classification is objected to on the 

ground that otc. deserve to be included in 

Por (sftsr i. the who is associated with and subject to 

and to whom the knowledge of the sf^s is prescribed. 
Cannot be dissociated from his etc.. [Note, however, 

that in the Nyaya-Sdtra aoes not mean a logical category 
( but topics which deserve to be studied by 

one desirotjs of jxh? ( srUT^ ) : thus, wfr?: 

etc., deserve to be studied separately and in detail by a 
and are in this sense 37 ^. The criticism therefore misses the 
point. ] 

^ etc. — ‘Another defect in the classification j STT-Str^ 
is not a but a ir^r^. 

etc. — These three are and not 

Ip^g^s of smr ; and therefore not q’^q'. 

etc. — are thus defined in the N. Sutra: srsp^sn'-' 
(N. S. I. i. 18). They are included in i. e. 

activity .of the stRS, qnftr and all of which again are iuclud- 
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ed in three of the via. and ar7i[. 

L e> Twenty-one kinds of have be-;n ennoaerat. 
ed in the Nyaya-S9,ra :— » ‘ 

I Com. ^ sra1rer»| t 

51X1% ?TTviT€rsT’3s^^^i^*T*ri^ J ^ fg«r5iT: 5rr9sr^qf<s4:'i««»??^^- 
"^i^TX: I *X^ l .S 5x; qf^F ^t rxnrxgi^ I f^w: Spm: I «XXigIT^ ^ 
^SXlf'X^ira 1 ” The details of given in Jayanta’g 

Nya.ya-Manjari are interesting : 


^X^XOIX 51^ ?T55I55X ^*fx 5ft? I 
X?^aflr TX*XS I 5XfH^^W5r?5T55Sg'afx ^q': I ^^3qT5TX«xf'X%*^?^8Ervfx f5r«?IX- 
s5igrfTX5ft 5fx?: I H3 %^5T'f^»r^<r5TxsT5T?»ic^^x?Cx^ivaT?r*xqrt^ ^ 

I H I t^xCr*Tt 5x«ixmR'^s^'%sfivtX5qT^xg;. i ^nfx ^x^h’r 
^ 5T ?xk q^sr^xfx ’fXJTT^! i ^^^xr^HgT ^xx: 1 5x?**x^^ %^Fr*rnT*Tf^ 
vFT^'sr 8#X5X^ W3[^55ti*Nsn' ^5 ?xxp i exiUcHi-ii^^c^ iKcxn *5?fx i 
55T^nf^«’?rsit5»i^rs^ t i^i*^ s«5xn ? uT^t ^nr f^ajw^xjsx^- 
^^x^ixTrs? »x«ix5i»3i;^ I i f^xif^zxr ^^xsxr’f ?Rx i 

SXX%»?xf ^' ir5RX5 :t g5 £r»^i^XrJX^J ^F5f5 I eTWIX%S% ^- 

sn^r^fsxjfx’sxx? » «XX:g%^^3?IS^qT l »m»T^X% tx? : l 
<Tf srf% iTP^^xxt: t^^i?5Tsx^r5:ix?i^ 

srxsf f^f%T%5^x Ttrr: ix>Tr? ^ i 3XHi5ErrRx%f^ srx# fipc^i^ i x%^- 
%% %5X5fx f%X%T|?5OT ‘ aX^T^tjriSJXTO^ ^^t g^%l %5rf^ « X%5f^%5X- 
^sgstr ^§s?irq^ar snxx?! i xx? ix^ scxixFxra^ i iy^ x«xi^^ i-^- 
si^xw^xvfix^qjfx: I '?lr ^x^: I 3 3'«lra ^ 

^X^??n;X3C. I ^^x g XXt?: qx^xewi <ldL'=rHlc*X^fXXgXX3;^ l^*?.«t5:*l X? 

x:rxrt^ xr^xfx wsnx^fqx^'q^iiyqr'simxrxiixia-H^ f^^ixursx- 

I wsaxngxxx^^ wx^fx: ’^XStW^SRCT?! #^f|XC* 

— Sf. Manjari pp. 500-1. 

l^xare^X 5rs?X^i5TT etc. — and ^f^sip^s such as sfis^ etc. are 
included in crtS — the former as the principal or direct ( ) 

and the latter as subordinate or indirect ( aftar ) in-as- 

much as the latter is the of ^^he former. 

3 5Xf^?X%«X^^xf^ iftnx^” — Jayanta’s N. Manjari p. 505. 

^cJI^TXsrrq^sWtr: etc. — ^$55T*xra (Being after death i. e. trans- 
migration) and arqsxJ% (= emancipation) are certain states 

of SIX^qiT, and they may well be taken as inclnd^ m 
sayT^he author. WnW and exq^ are thus defined m the U. 
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S’Atra — HcERTI^Jl tf? ( N. S. I. i, 

19, 22 ), 

Tfae right definition of tr^, saya the author, ia the famotia 
Jaina definition ‘‘^ssrqRt^TRtT^ 3^3 ST^»3t” 

3. etc. — ©to. are the other terms on the 

list of the That they are not * ^“5^3 ’ or realities can be 

easily shown. 

S4*jtqf T f% ©to. — Only three out of the sixteen pad^lrthas 
have been selected here for detailed criticisao, because they 
are unbecoming of any one who professes to be a sage. 
These are ©sy, oIT^ and 

Ill, 1. qr?*! etc. — Definition of^gr. is a deceitful 

attack upon the opponent by quibbling upon his words. »rl^’ 

( N, S. I. ii. 52 

Example : When you know that in saying * 

yonr opponent has used the word ‘ * in the sense of 

* new and still if you purposely take the word in the sense of 

the number ‘ nine ’ and try to put him out by showing how 
absurd it was to say that the man was ‘ * in the sense of 

* he who possesses nine blankets you are indulging'^in 
i. e. deceitful or dishonest use of language. 


OTiTT^ir^SJ^ — 'Deceit concerning the use of a class— term 

( 2f. S. I. ii. od ). Example : Suppose one says “ The BrAh- 
mana is learned and well-behaved” and somebody remarks 
Xiearning and good behaviour are quite natural in a Br4h- 
mana Then, if you purposely strain the argument beyond 
the limits intended by the latter speaker and attribute to him 
what he never intended to lay down, viz. a causal connection 
between and f^?rrgt:ur#w?qr thus: ” If Brahma nas 

possess learning and good behaviour, a Vr4tya C a low, degrad- 
ed and illiterate Br^hmana ) should possess them too, for he 
^ '-- the,. iW, be . oa.e of 

* take i^i‘«a^ui=j=f^n‘-3rr^^, not 
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etc. — When knowing that a term has been 
nsed in a figurative sense by the opponent, yon purposely take 
it in the literal sense and attack it, it would be a case o£ 
gq-a T f ’ sgg — deceit concerning a figurative word. Example s 
One says “ aK^^fs^ *’ — The benches are crying out ” — 
meaning thereby that the men seated on the benches are 
crying out. Here, if you purposely take the word iig in the 
literal sense and object ; “ Benches are wooden ; they cannot 

be crying out”, yonr objection wonld be an 

f^sR^qf^qt I qqr HWt' gwi 

ST g i qiT ssrtsT^^s^rqqf^s ? i aisqsrT 

srrqqpqq qsqqqsg;. i 

gqqrc S* Bh. ibid) qqqw- 

( N. S. I. ii. 55 ). 


g«rr SErPni. etc. — When an opponent uses a fg whe- 

ther good or bad, tbe right way of dealing with it is to exa- 
mine it. If, instead of doing that, you set forth an argument 
to prove the opposite, it is a case of grtf^ or bad form of cri- 
ticism ( ^^o(|')qT<ET )• ^TTT^ means class; in the present case, 
an argument based on class ( STT^T ) ®* based on vicious 

analogy or likeness. It is of twenty-four kinds (jsn q 
etc. ) of which only the first fonr have been illnstrated in the 

Text. 


gq frrsi»^ — The qif^ is bad method of 

criticism in which you meet the opponent's argument based on 
a certain tg and like instances with another argument based 
upon a different tg and its own like instances without^going to 
the root of the matter and examining which of the has a 
better right to be accepted. Thus, against the argument qrs3[: 
ST^: is set up another argument to prove the 

opposite, such as arrqTRT^. without 

going into the question which of the two ^gs together with 
their like instances is more entitled to our acceptance. 
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ate.—^ q ' gji ' g qT 5Tri%~-^s in tb® case, of ?n“«n=*fcnTr 

mMi€^is 7nuiandis^ 

s y ^i Ji etc.— —To press the analogy o£ the 

too far, and thereapon argue the addition ( ) of 

snoh a as wonld be obviously absurd is grc^^e"*?! 'Srrf^.- 
For an illnstration, see the Text. eto.>»— Similarly to 

press the analogy of the ggi ?^ too far and thereupon to argno 
the absence ( ) of such a as would be obviously 

absurd is erq^^q^HH For an illnstration see the Text. 

5rsn^f^%: ©to* — f^^«rr5T^<N. S. 
I. ii.60). Rnf cqiq or position of d efeat is of two kinds : R'srfH'rf%' 
and STKfmq^. The former consists in abandoning the original 
position or in taking np a new position or in contradicting the 
first position. The latter consists in failure to meet the oppo- 
nent by getting dumb-founded and so on. There are twenty-two 
kinds of which are all enumerated in the Text. The 

whole Text from grq to is taken verbatim 

from Gnp.aratna s Tarkarahasya-Dlpik^ on Saddars^ana-Sama* 
ocaya. It recnrs also in Manibhadra’s Tiaghu-vrtti .on the 
same. The snbjeot should be studied in the NTyaya-Shtras with. 
Bha^ya and Vrtti, Jayanta’s Ny^ya-Mafijarl also will be 
found to be very illuminating. 


Stanza XI. 

Stanza I Himsa (Killing), even though it may be en- 
joined fay the Vedas, cannot produce Dharma (religious* merit). 
A general rule such as ‘ Ko living being should be killed 
( injured ) can have no exception in any other sphere. The 
Idea of the heretics is like the desire to get sovereignty for 
ones self, by performing the ceremony of killing one’s own son. 

JaimSr criticised is the Pilrva^M'imdmsd of 

and etc — and g^qnf-the ‘Path of Light’ 

Had the . Path of Smoke ’ mean the religion of wisdom ( ^nr > 
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and the religion of rituals or works ^ }• They are also 

known as and ‘ f^gqpH'^—the Path of Gods and the 

Path of Manes. The earliest loons elassicus o£ the “ Two 
Paths” is the Brhad^ranyaka Up. (p. 78) followed and slightly 
varied by the Oh. Up. (p. 145 ) and the doctrine is found later 
in the Bhag. Git^t as follows : 

% ^r % l%trT 5 etc. — Animal slaughter practised in the 

course of a sacrifice is justified on the ground that it is pre- 
scribed by the Vedas, and is pleasing to gods, guests, and manes. 
This will be discussed in order in the sequel. 

See AsV. S'raufea Sutras H. iii. 1, 2 ; Katyayana 
Sr. Sfit. I. ii. 22 . 

tantra work of that name. 

etc."That guests are pleased by the offer of meat 
is a matter of — a poor argument, indeed, and perhaps 

sufficient to condemn the Brahmaqa case. 

©tOv — ^Quotations from Manu and Mah4bhl§brata etc. 

Manu : (i) recognises the custom of meat-eating j ( ii ) at 
the same time he sounds a strong note of disapprobation ; (iii) 
but he approves of, nay, prescribes animal slaughter and use 
of meat at sacrifices to gods, in offerings and feasts connected 
with ancestor-worship and in the reception of gnests. The 
MahAbh§.rata which ranges over a much wider field of religious 
opinions contains many dialogues on the question of the religi- 
ous ethics of Ahtmsa and HimsH including Taken collec- 

tively they bear witness to (i) the prevalence of animal slaughter 
and meat-eating at a certain period of our religious history } 
(ii ) condemnation from the stand-point of higher ethics at the 
same time; (iii) the animal slaughter and meat-eating permitted 
or prescribed in certain oases such as a sacrifice etc. and ( iv ) 
. even the. latter sometimes discountenanced as an institution 
of the )• There was, even at a very early period 

of our history, a section of religious opinion which condemned 
animal slaughter even for a saorifi^, and substituted vagetablea 
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for animal offerings and regarded the latter as oharaoteristic 
of ‘ only.— See Ait. Br. 4, Mahabharata, S^^ntiparvan— 

Ndr^yanlya section — the story o£ King Vasa— Uparioara and 
the Citras'ikhagdins ; and the ShUgayata Purina, 

etc.— The performance of special S'raddhas with 
meat for the manes is laid down for the growth of progeny. 

©to. — (i) Scriptures Justify the use of flesh at 
sacriflces where horses, hulls and even human animals (See Ait. 
Br. iv.) were slaughtered for propitiating ffods. S'ranta Sutra, 
(ii) They lay down its use for the reception of learned guests. 
See Mann., Apastamba Gr. etc. ©to. quoted from the 

V^jfivalkya-Smrti Ao4 109. ( iii) They also prescribe its nse 

for the propitiation ot manes. See Mann S., Grihya SAtras 
etc- ©to- the quotation is from Mann IH— 268— 271. 

©to.- In criticising ,,the Hims£v4da of the 
Bx^hmapas the author first cites texts from their own scriptures 
which condemn Hi^isa. 

ST ^ irmr ©tc. — ^To say that S^qfT is is to Say 

that a woman is both a 'qrrn'’ and a * gprein' '-“in other words it 
is a contradiction in terms. 

^€rr^Tr»l etc.-*— A cause is that ‘ whose and 

are followed by the ’ i.e- whose presence and absende 

determine the presence and absence of the ; in other words, 
a cause is an invariable antecedent of the Kow, can yon 

say that is an invariable antecedent of ? Surely, not. 
For, yon admit arises from 5 rq: and similar practices, 
therefore, is not 

esrsi sf etc.— The Brilhmaqa replies : It is not every 
kind of tkat we regard as meritoiions ( ) kut only a 

special kind of vie, that laid down in the Scriptures. 

©to. — The SiddhAutin ( Jaina ) asks : How is 

Is it that the animals do not die although they 
are killed ? This is evidently absurd, as we see with onr eyes, 
^lat. whem yon kill them they die. Or, is it that the animals 
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retain a quiet mind even when they are being slaughtered and 
afterwards go to heaven ? This, too, is contrary to what we 
actually observe* How piteous are the cries of the animals 
when they are being slaughtered 1 They make out an their 
own language { of bleating etc. ) what corresponds to such a 
human cry as ^ ©to. ” — This is evident from the 

expression on their face, eyes and so forth. 

etc.— Th© natural ©fiEect of a thing can he 
counteracted by certain contrivances and processes. Thus, 
pieces of iron ordinarily heavy and liable to sink can be made 
to float on water when used as parts o£ a ship; similarly, a 
poison can be turned into a medicine^ Analogously, 
though bad in itself can become a good act. 

^ ©to. — It is besides not a disgraceful act, 

since the Br^hmanta priests who practise it, are treated with 
respect. 

Criticism : ?r%^W ©tc. — ^The analogies are inappli- 

cable. The pieces of iron are used as parts of a ship and are thus 
capable of floating. The Vedio mantras do not change the poor 
animals to a state wherein they would be beyond the touch of 
suffering. You will say s They get turned, into gods. But do 
they ? What evidence ? There can be no sensuous evidence 
(j|?«rSEr)* the state of gods can only be supra-sensible. Nor, is 
there evidence consisting of inference pointing in that 

direction. For, our inference will require a certain mark ( a 
on which to base it. There is none such in the present case. Nor 
is there an authoritative word to establish it. The tests 

cited have no value inasmuch as their authority is at issue. The 
two remaining viz. and are included in 

inference ( ) and need not be considered separately. 

©t©* — l^he Brahmana: In erecting 
a Jaina temple many a life has to be destroyed. Yet this is justi* 
Bed by the Jainas on the ground of temple-building being a very 
meritorious and pious act, an act whose merit far outweighs 
the' sin incurred in destroying small lives in the process of build« 
iug. The case of our animal slaughter at sacrifices is' similar. 

17 
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etp. — Illi.e Ja ina : In temple-building, killing of small 
is found inevkaHle^. Besides, a small loss of 3?^, 
inonired by destroying small life is far outweighed by^ the 
transcendent merit of temple-building. But you cannot pi ead^ 
inevitability in the case of For your own Scriptures lay, 

down ams f^*r«T and similar other practices as available for se- 
curing See Grautama Dharma-sdiras, Atafijali’s^ Yog^ 

s6tras, Manusmrti etc. It is not so in the case, of saetifioial 
slaughter. For, the same great merit can be secured oy the 
practices above mentioned.' 

tortured in every limb, 

not knowing which way to go ; bewilderedl 
more cruel than a butcher. ^ ^ the citing of an, ana- 

logy on the strength of some liitl^likeness is r^ong^ It WuH 
go too far and affect injuriously many of .your own^ositi^n?^ 
fr — The outweighing merit of bnildipg- 

Ja.ina temples. 

etc.— -The rationale of its meritorionsness s haw, 
the sight of. the idols installed therein indpences the miad.of t!^ 
worshipper and so on. ^ etc--q^f^^ a work of Jines'vara 
Siiri, teacher of Abhayadova. 

. etc. — There is the visible merit contained-dn 
giving meatoakes to the Br^hma^as who are very nanch 
leased thereby. 

etc. — Why not give them the holy ^f^ToffS of gold 
instead of meat ? A very friendly proposal, » - ' • ' • y - - 

SfR ST etc.— The animal slaughter at sacrifice^ 

brings' ue. prosperity, sa^ the Br^hmanal But tfie same^ 
can be secured by several o^er means. Sence, is zu>^. 

necessary < )• 

— C)n 0 desirous of prosperity should* Sacri- 
fice a white animal to the god V&yu-— an oft-qnoted text of the 
Br4hma:qas. 

^1% ©te. — -The animals get heaven,^ys the Br4}imp^a« 
Who brought' the nows from heaven ?— -asks the Jaina, ' Koro! 
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are tKe Scrif^xires, a»sW the Br. The Jama rejoias that 
authority o£ the Sor^pthr^ will be shortly disonssed and shown 
lo be lioirow. , !En tlhe meanwhilej lie "ridfonles the idea 
aifimal^killing. 


etc.— —If oan Jiring hoavenj the streets 

of tiellj ^0 tekeo as <^losed. J'or, who will then have to 

go to the latter plaoe ? I^hat is to say, if the worst sin cohldL 
tnng heaVen, let us ^eolare an end to hell I 

tTTCn^ : — A piarginal note says * Certainly 

not they, but the Samkhyas. 

etc. — the oflEering of a lower life at a 
saorifice can Bring heavenf, why not make an offering of a higher 
life, for the matter of that, of -yonr father and mother to 
secfcre a still better heaven ? 


1% etc!-— The Br: So inarveiloas is the eflScaoy 
8f "V^ic mantras p'ronohhced on the victim', that the result is 
be^^ni 


3 [? ©to. — TheJaina; The Vedio mantras have been 

found blearly ihefficacions in the matter of marriage, and other 
ceremonies, many brides becoming widows inspite of the 
mantras promising a happy and prosperous married life, and 
haai^ Ibllaih^ a happy married life even without the Yedie 
fffaUtris pronoxinced upon them. 

etc.— The last stronghold of a defeated 
logician. The Br: The ceremony in connection with mantras 
fiiay have befeh badly performed. 

The el’ainS: "Who oan remove the doubt whether the 
®[anre of the result has been due to bad performance of the 
bl5¥tnbhiel or the mantras were ineffioacions ? 

©tc* — ^Br : ITou also pray for “Health etc.” 

( See the verse quoted from 4^6* P- 509 ), and the 

frnit of ihe prayer is admitted by you to be aoeruing in another 
world. Similarly, the mantras of marriage ceremony may 
h'ear Irnil in another life. Jaina : In that case, the Sam8kS.ra3 
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woaM be prodtrciog ibeir frnits in tho sticceeding lives, and 
liberation from Sams&ra woald become impossible. 

The Jafna fnrther explains that the prayer 
for 3iTTl>'*T in 4-6. p.509, is for mental en^frir 

which makes for truthfulness and other virtues. 

sf “3 stc. — The Jaina quoted passages from 

Veduniic writers who condemn himsi, even at saorificas. 

nrfsRRnTT etc. — As regards the so-called respectability 
of sacrificial priests, the Jaina says that only fools respect them. 
He adds : “ Even dogs are worshipped by fools.” 


etc.— Glods could produce before themselves 
any delectable food by their mere will; why should they 
care for yonr wretched meat P The gods have a or %f^f^ 

as distinguished from an body which belongs to us, 

( See Tv. Su. II. 36 and R4ja-Y, and Shtra-krt p. 577. > 

e. adjustable to various needs. i^qrRcR^ 

5''|?rrJ7Ta' qiq'g; gr a:]% *r5rf^ 

gross and rigid. 


etc— If the gods be supposed to eat what is 
thrown into the sacrificial fire, it will confiict with the state- 
ment that the gods possess “ mantra-bodies ”, 

Ritualists ( Pfirva-Mimfimsakas 1 
not only denied the existence of God, but even of gods apart 
from the Vedic wferd in the dative case ’—to which offorfn^ 
were to be made. See Mrukta, and Pfirva M.Bh vlrt! ^ 

SWsi^o— The offering simply burns away in the fire and 
inm. .o ..h«; .t .. tot tali ^ay tlat it pleaae. goL 

Ait . to S'at. Bra.) it .aid to to -the mo.th „E 

.. there re tot one month for nil varfeliee of go^. Wh’ 

mtoinm and low ’ .■ one god woald be eating the rfl. r . j’ 

from the mouth) of another ffod thn-, C food 

Tnrks ( Mahomedans) who oat frim a oom,Xi“difl, ° W 
bon,, common month! Moreover, wo have helS’of L^ny 
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months to one body, bnt not of one month to man> bodies ! 
Again, sappose a man praises one god and reviles another. 
One god -would thereupon pronounce a blessing, and the other a 
ourse. Ho-w are the two operations to be carried out from one 
month ? Besides, a mouth is but a 1/9 part of the body ; if 
even that 1/9 part is a fire, how dangerous to the three worlds 
would be the 33 orores of gods ! 

The writer is rightly disgusted with his own 

bantering tone. 

— The *isr which is prescribed for rain, 

does not always seonre it. Even when rain follows a q-jp-, 

it is not due to gods eating yonr offering bnt owing to their 
being pleased with the worshipper for his heart’s worship. 
There are many ways of propitiating gods other than the saori* 
ficial butchery which is nothing bnt sin. 

etc. — ( See ante. ) The deities may be supposed to 
have been gratified by the idea, they need not be snpposed to 
have eaten the animal offerings. If what is thrown into fire 
as an offering reaches gods, why not such deleterious and 
objectionable substances as leaves of the nimb tree, bad oil etc. ? 

etc. — ^The true theory in this matter is this i the 
devotion of the worshipper taken along with certain accessories 
brings about the desired consequences such as rain, victory etc. 
This is borne out by the fact that a (the philosopher’s 

stone) falfils our objects inspite of its being inanimate. 

g etc.— Better give yonr guests nicely prepared 
vegetable food. 

etc. — The offering made to the manes for increase 
of progeny often fails to secure the end. Besides, without any 
such offering a donkey or a pig or an ewe has plenty of 
progeny. Moreover, the manes in their transterrestrial 
spheres must be engaged in enjoying or suffering the fruits of 
their earthly works. How could they have any desire for the 
ri<?e-halls offered by their sons ? 
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etc.-— As to the offerings made to the manaa 
through the mouths of the Brahmanas, the theory is simply 
ridiculous. The Brahmans get a fat belly by eating ; there is 
nothing to show that the manes enter the body or the stomaoh 
of the Br§,hma^as. In fact the Brahmaijas look like 
(ghosts} when they are engaged in gluttonously devouring tto 
dishes spread before them, and so far no S'r^ddha ceremony 
need be performed, 

etc. — A dilemma ; Is the BrS-hmapical Agamk 
— the Veda — or i. e. composed by a personal 

(F.B. — It does not mean a^human being— -a mistake often com" 
mitted) being or not ? If it is composed by a personal being is 
that personal being omniscient or not ? The former alternative 
is contrary to your statement contained in the following verse 
(See of with in which a verse is quoted 

with the first line the same as in this } — “ There is no direot 
percipient of snprasensible objects ; the truth about things is 
determined by the eternal sentences of the Veda.” The Ucfter'^ 
that the V eda is composed by a personal being who is tt^ot 
omniscient would deprive it of all authority whatsoever. _ Ilf 
now you say that the Veda is not composed by a personal Ihd" 
ing all we need say is, it can never exist any more than * the 
horn of a horse *. You speak of the ‘ e r r q: ^ of the Veda ’ etd. 
But qrqqsutterauce, which is clearly an act done by a personal 
being. We do not bear any sound in the sky; even if we did, 
we shonld have to presume a person behind it from whose 
month it emanated. Allq’qsris^f^^ of KMid^sa- 

^ : etc. — The V eda is a heap of articulate 
sounds which requires a body with organs such as the palate efee. 

etc. — Even after holding that is 
yon admit that its interpretation is i^^q i. e. the interpretatioiS 
comes from a personal being or beings-the exponents of the 
Vedas, Why not then allow to be ? 

3Ti=qqtsf^q etc. — Why is the text relating to 
interpreted as referring to and not as referring to any 

thing else under the sun ? In other words, why have tho Vedio 
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tests certain definite meanings in the same manner as propo- 
sitions of onr ordinary parlance ? JS. why is * 

' C a Vedic test ( as we per- 

sonal beings nse and understand the terms )j and not =s 
any other irrelevant nonsense ). 

s etc. — Granting that it is what 

bearing could that fact have on the question of its Err»rr»«I ? 
snTnPT'^apendson the words being not 

gisf ST kinds s (General 

rule) and C Exception ) ; where the two conflict the 

qverjides the 

etc. — But the necessary condition is that the 
two- 3 cg^ and erq'^R;— must relate to the same matter. Illu- 
strations as given in the text. 

etc. — In the case of the question at issue, we 
fi^.that the^^rjft— -r, etc. — is for the purpose of averting 

^eil )» while the is for securing propiti- 

ajfcipi^^of gods,, guests and manes — an entirely different matter. 
So one cannot be an «PT«rK of the other, but is a contradiction 
of the other ( Artha— Samgraha. ) 

s^ e tc. — ^It may be argued that the about 

the vedic' ^Tnsd, inasmuch as it relates to securing heaven, 
relates, virtually to averting hell ( )- Thus the 
|$p[^^and the have the same subject-matter. 

Criticism : It has been already shown that the "Vedic 
ELit^sd cannot be, a means for securing heaven. Moreover, the 
flr^ may he accepted as an ®rq^r^ if there is no other re- 
course. But in the present case, heaven can be secured in 
many other ways such as ?fiT, ®te. — and therefore the 

tests about the Vedic 3tr]p.sd had better be thrown overboard 
as conflicting (f|ie?r) with the general principle first laid down 
and not treated as an «rT^* 

sf 'ST ET*!^ ®te‘ — See supra. See also Dr. Bhandarkar's 
♦‘Vaispavism’* etc. 

etc.-— A mere ambition which is never 
fulfilled. 
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Stanza XII. 


& Brief Exposition : — 

— Thesis : Knowledge, thonght, or 
consciousness is capable of revealing itself and its object. Take 
®^s a compound o£^ and \i. e. itself and its objects 

^g’], and not as their 

*gg’ excludes the opposite of which there are two oases s 
(1) Sevealing itself onlj, the world of objects being either 
nil or a matter of mere inference ( ) 

or identical with ^pr itself ; (2) Revealing other 

objects only, itself being revealed by another grisr which some 
consider to be (a kind of second or after- conscious- 
ness), and some or from its effect, viz., 5itr?IfTr- 

sr^r^ etc. — being made predicate of g’ig, the latter 
is suggested to the mind as a kind of light. And what is 
essentially of the nature of sr^r^ (light) illumines or reveals 
everything including itself. 

etc.-— Otherwise, i. e, if is not regarded aS 

capable of revealing itself i. e. self-luminons ( 

). It does not mean ‘ if jirpf is not regarded as 
capable of revealing objects’. For, all are agreed as to its 
capacity to do the latter, whatever their difference as regards' 
the nature of the objective world. This eliminates (2) of 
the foregoing paragraph from our consideration. 

®T§^*lT‘~'“Talk about objects i. e. whether they are or 
are not etc. 

eto.s=«ffe!jgy g. 

f| ?rnf etc. — Now begins the argument. 

If is not regarded as self-lnminousj it would reqtlire 
to he revealed by another that by a third 9nr, and so on 
inUnitum. Thus, while the ^pT is at its wit’s end in the matter 
of revealing itself, the (objective reality), which is «rs-, is 
unable to reveal itself and so *eren the talk of becomes 
impossible/ 
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etc-.' — Therefore, there is g^ood reason ' to hohi- 
that 5rpr is self-revealed ( ). And yet other school- 
men 'maintain that grsr is ‘ * C St. 1 1. 4 ) ei 

hot or self-revealed, it being as much an object? 

( ) of j5T*r S'S ®oy other objectin’ the nniverse. 

fiiST « i- e. sa^qr- 

— Afraid of their critioH, whom they ar© too 
drill to meet with arguments, in spit© of their case of self- 
luminousness of sjfsf being strong. 

Fullei? Elxposition. 

I* — ^r^r:-— The MimS»riisakas" represented 

by- the school of Knmarila Bhatta. 

etc. — They hold that grsr is not self-revealed, becanso"* 
revelation is a and no have itself as its olyect, 

anymore than a gymnast however much trained can ride 
upon his own shoulders, dr a sword howsoever sharp can out* 
itself.*’ ' ' 

etc.— OW^zmm : What is the exact nature 
of yo^ur difficulty of ? Is it that the oE^ 

^qrT% cannot be directed towards itself, in other words, nothing 
can produce itself ? Or, does it mean that the of 5^% 

dannot be directed towards itself? As to the former alter-, 
hafive,^ali we need say is that we do not hold it : we _q[ait 0 ^ 
agree that cannot produce itself. But the second, alter^' 
hative we d<y maintain: af^ can be directed towards itselfi 
When arises, it arises invested with that partionlar cha-, 
racter,' just as — the light of a lamp-— springs tpto 

existence as srepRT or illumination.. You will say : If the light, 
of a lamp springs into existence as srqfRT *• i^ sraiRr he the 
very nature of light, let it illuminate other objects; why 
should it be supposed to illuminate itself ? _ Answer; Then, i_s_ 
that poor thing — the light — to remain unilluminated while it. 
illumiilates others P Or is it to receive illumination from' 
ahother light and so on ? The first supposition is contiU'ry 'tb 

13 
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Bxperieaee, the latter involves sjfrsrmT-reffressus ad in^nitunt-^ 
Ton will aay : The light does not make itself an object of its 
illnmination, that is to say, it does not illuminate itself, bat 
springs into existence as ilinminatioa, and in that sense it is 
self-illnminsting ( )• 

Answer : That is all the admission we need. When we 
say jjTR is self-illuminating or we do not mean that STfsT 

appears before itself as an object (like gr, <TS etc.). Bat jnst 
as we say ‘ ijjsf ' C I know knowledge: I am aware 

of the fact of my knowledge ), in the same way wo say ST^'T* 


ete. — As to the objection that a facin' eannot direct 
itself towards itself, for that would involve contradiction of 
and we reply that the supposed incongruity is justified 
by experience ( )• Jnst as we experience 

a working towards a in ‘ !3|T5rrftr»* so do wo 

exparienoe it in * ’• If were not here known 

by itself it oonld not have been an object of knowledge. The 
5i'W is oot known by another e^ud that by a third etc. , 
as it would involve It may be said ( this is the 

theory of the Bhatta Mimamsakas) that sypT is revealed by tho 
ravelation of its objects. Thus : Objects are revealed as a 
matter of fact; this revealedness ( SfrmET) o^E objects becomes 
impossible except on the hypothesis of a ^ having boon 
rir^ dy there as its cause. But this theory involves 
^ For, according to it, objects are objects of knowledgo 
owing to sgoRi and is possible owing to objecta beinir 
known.^ You will reiterate your explanation thus : 

5TO ( Sr™ ) is impossible except on the hupotjiesis of m. 
Th«^llW » too™ by i... tbo argomont o£ 

taphcatlon. CnUmm , I. that ^ 

pr«oppo.e, a, yon «.y, ittelf ara or .„,ra ^ H it i. 

It Monot form the ba,!, of the rorolation of snsr. If 
It "TO . rt inrolToa in ng,, mi rV. ( ) on on* 

.1^ to ^pport another and «, og^J^ 
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HBd involve each other, and there will be 

Therefore sgtif is donble-faaed : it looks towards 
objects and it looks towards itself, and in this way it is 

Objection s I£ ( STR > be ) i. «. 

object of it would not be any more than ^ 

etc. — ^ which are ) ar® [ itS.m&nuja’s S'r$— 

BhSi^ya Oatuh-slitri. j 

etc. — Syllogism ; though SRVf^, is not 

gsR^ijflr ; because it is argirrs^T » as, for example, ; and that 
j^nw is sig^n^ni you do not deny, becanse you admit that it 

is )• 

wd etc. — ^The objection may be thus answered ; Jnst as 
a 5IT^ is experienced as a ^rrg:. so is experienced as 

That eT3^f^ is also involves no absurdity 

(of. S'ri-Bbfi,§ya). For, aigi|;f^ is in relation to the 

objects ; it is in relation to itself. Thus things might 

differ according to their several relations e. ff. one nidy be 
father of bis children, bat son of his own father and so on. 

eiRRRR oto. — that ^rsf is can be shown by an 

also. Thus ; — si^r^qf^ srsRRT^wrgc 
qgrgf. *• <s* jJR" illuminates objects while it illuminates itself, 
because it is an itluminator e. g. a ST^rf. 

JfsKTSjaR^gf eto ^Objection ; ( ?rR ) if it is 

STSCTSR cannot be Answer; It can be by 

removing the screen of er^R* 

qg q^TT^: etc.— Objection ; The eyes etc. are illuminators 
but they do not illuminate themselves ; so your ^ in the 
above syllogism is inconolusive. wrq- etc.— Answer : 

They are illaminators as i. e- not as physical organs 

—the eyeballs — but as sensuous oonsoiousuess ( and 

sensuous oonsoiousneas is self-revealed ( )• So the 

above to be ao illumiuator ’ — -is not inconclusive. 
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— Anothes to support o? 

iiTST=^g: ^sr^CTsar .3T^iT^7T%^r^^ ®t: etc. — i, e , . 

(.fTS) js .beoanse it is ,a rev.elatioa_ a£ sf^; that, 

which is not is not a revelation of a sr:.- 

<?# eto»— Thus, when st^et^ and argjRTST both prove 

o£ it is needless to set up a series, 
of a r ggj gs to acoonnt for the revelation o£ g^q". 

— See Mim. Dars.I. l.and Bh&. 5 ja. ^n’if arises from 
the contact of with the world of Reality 

The three steps are as follows: First there arises ^rffT from the 
contact of and 5 ^'with the world of Reality. [ This is 

the first act of sr^aj.] By it the latter is revealed ('sT^srr^K^)* 

[ This is the second act of ] Prom" this reveiledness P 

gather, by a hind of inference or implication, that there has 
been revelation. [- This is the third act of 3 

11 . qrarre^if:— Por qbTn=l^'qqr 3 ' and the %qritr^3, see 

Cxnnaratna’s Coni.' on Sad, 


®nr grq, they say, is i. e. illnminable by some- 
thing other than itself, because it is a — a reality—whioh 

is not divine omniscience. The point of the argument is this* 
All ^^qs, with the exception of Cod’s- own knowledge - which 
snrely does not require any other light, are STPqqqrrsjq; ffnr ferw 

is one of them; therefore our =gTq is STPqqqq^jf. ' 


f| 3rtq etc.— syT%,- immediately after it is born he- 
OOMS an objeol oj mentel psrieption <,nTOW5ila'> by a Jaither 
aot oEth.m..d tak.a*.plaoa ia the ■ Sana. j, 

™l -revealed. (The ^ .»1I th.a e,3«pran,.- This view.ia attri- 
hated to Marari-Misra m Nydya bool, —gee their ohaoter on 


position of qfqq^f^^ pH ( gee ante ) may be thus 

aet= Ordmarily a ipp, ( koower ;) i, aatiaHed with the 

mma as«rc £o Anow (z. e. to be aware or conscious of 'y 
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7^ own- "knowledge^ a knowledge o£ the knowledge takes 
place. []In Western psychology they call it selE'Conscionsness. 
But I do not adopt the term because in this passage it is the 
very point at issue whether the consciousness is self-revealed 
or other-revealed.] 

etc. — Answer : (1) The (rather, the of the 

^8?' ; or with the « srrf^^r by a contrary sigfqpr, and 

the 55 • is therefore ( When one sigqrq is 

opposed by another the fallacy is called or 

in Brahmanical Nyaya books, 

or is the name of the %cqr»Tr?T when the of the 

is contradicted by another snrTor such as q^SET* ) 

H«rr ^ etc. — Syllogism to prove that grPT is 

), as against the preceding syllogism: 
^rpT «. e, our is 

because it is a jjqq ; as for example, G-od’s own The 

a^rgument- is that all by the very nature of it is 
attrs as well as Q-od’s. 

ST ^rrersF^fli^fr etc. — It may be objected by the other 
side that the sep=?r on which the generalisation is based viz. 

is a pure fiction according to the Jainas — there being 
no according to them. But the objection is not 

correct. The Jainas do admit the existence of as a 

‘ just as the Yogins do ( 

i’sr- See Pafi’s Yoga Sh. ). [If by g;i5^$ir®r we 
are to understand a single * I am afraid the author 

is making an admission not justified by the general tenor of 
Jainism. Bnt I suppose we can very well understand this as 
** !^5Tr%^5r=g[srs3(”, numerous being fflSRis in Jaina 

Theology.] 

etc. — (2) Besides, the ^ in the syllogism : 
5^ srarqg^— is sq^- 

or as the Naiyayikas call it ( See sqr* 

or q- qr- )• The viz. is redundant, 

since it adds nothing to the ‘ which is 
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quite su£Seiftnt for th9 purpose of the argaoaent. The afx>ek 
illnstratioa of < 3T«‘R'^fwir5!T ’ is 

jszTcgrgf where ^sqrfgrr^ is reduodant, being quite 

sufficient for the purpose of the argument. 

5T — 'That ir^?7c^rc^ is redundant is 

obvious; for it exolades nothing. There is nothing * other 
than ' which is not and which would accordingly 

require to be excluded by inserting the word sy^q^srigc- 
does the omission of sr^q'c^raf endanger the crisq' vi«. 

making the remainder of the fg viz., 
sometimes go with *• e. 

®rsr!iV3Tqr5arr4 etc- — -(3) the |f is ersrairsT^ or njir»Tr7^^ *• 
ineffective, except under conditions which do not exist in the 
present case. Technically an 5r*Tl/^ is ta’I^^TsqrT'T^cif (or 
sq‘n'^^5%) ^rr«nTTS2lT«T^ i>e. that which covers or is co-extensiva 
with gT«ar> but does not cover the OTsr*r. 

rTcS^f^n^^rr etc. — The stock-illustration of ^rcrrBr^ 
is arq- ( ) ^«rr?i: fflr^r?iT*r?grrgf srPTf^arr^rsTii^qi; 
■j, e. the next son of Mitra must be dark'oomplexioned. 
because it is a child of MitrS>, like all the other sons of 
that lady. This argument is considered to be nnsonnd, 
inasmuch as it is based upon a ^ viz. which is 

sr!I5?T3ra> *'• ineffective or i- e. depending upon a 

condition viz. ^r^TlsRSTSW (to be fed on a particular kind of 
vegetable food). The point is this : A. son of Mitra is not 
hound to be dark-complexioned simply because he is a son of 
that lady, for the dark complexion really arises from one’s 
being fed in ihe womb on a certain kind of food and not from 
the simple fact of one’s being a son of MitrS. In other words, 
the validity of the sr^nr depends not merely on the unifor- 
mity of nature, but on the necessity of the uniformity arising 
from the law of causation. The technical definition of an 
in sr^rsTrsarri^fST?!; ( See Nil. and Makts.vali 

•with com. ) will apply to the illustration as follows ; — «| 9 f 
spr ^ but not q*! fflr^rrfi5i*re# 

vpf the coming wsnRFFI being not 
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etc. — In the syllogism nnder discnssion 
IS the Thus : the frr?? here is H^ra5«n9^. 

but it bolds good only under the conditions of 
that which is not only and hut also ^ar^; 

that alone is In fact, is the siafrsr^ of 

and is therefore the ^Tlf^ i“ the present case. 

*IW!T^5i‘ «ncg^® — 31^ is defined as that which depends 
ttpon another for its revelation. 

etc. — Moreover, the and the ^pr of the ^tTT (See 

tinted are not known to be arising one after the other. 

— It may be argued that they do arise one after 
the other, but the succession is so quick that we fail to 
notice it. For example, when we run a needle into a file of 
lotns-leaves we imagine that we have pierced all of them 
simvltaneously, bnt as a matter of fact it is obvious thajb they 
have been pierced one after another. 

etc. — Answer : Between the first and the 
deoond ^rPT comes the of the ^rnr; so you cannot say 

that one immediately follows the other and so their snccession 
is not noticed. 

!f SftrTPfi etc. — Moreover, ^rr^is do not necessarily arise 
from f^fSfTrar; even without the latter, in certain oases, ^t*T does 
arise^ provided the objects are there in the right place. 

*t 'Str^sEtRWqlKl'’ etc. — Now the first s^sr (the ^[pr of objects) 
fs not in an unsuitable place so that it could not become an 
object of without a special desire to know it. For, that 
first j^iPT is in the aptirq^— quite a suitable place- — ^and would 
therefore become known without a on our part— the result 

of which would be that one would spring on another gfpi and 
so on ad infinitum. would thus be engaged in knowing 

its own series of and could, therefore, never turn to other 
l^qrps. The point is that without a f^sSTPfj a cannot arise 
a i^ did, there wonld be nothing to prevent grtps springing in 
endless suooession— like patticles of radium— a show to which 
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there would be no end, so that would never Have thd 

opportunity of turning again to the world of objects. Thus 
must be interposed between the fTRS* But when 
this is done, the proposition ‘ fTHT ©to.’ (See supra) 

breaks down. 

d Wi'Tidl'T etc. — Conclusion : Therefore a does not heed' 

another jjr^T to reveal it; it reveals itself ; as does'the lastj^rsf 
in a (HTH" of the nature of attention where the 

mind continues to rest on a particular object for a length 
of time). 


fiooks of peferenGe> 

1. Boobs on smnnq^— and pp. 160-.65.. 

Pandit Vol. Ill; etc. 

2. S'ri-Bh4^a on 

3. S'loka Vart, on Sfttra 2-4. 


stanza XIII. 

and dualism of Brahman 

the manifold Wld be 

r3\ auf tba^^'-r i ^ (something that is not^ 

^ ^ ■ u something is equivalent to saying 

that a woman is barren and that she is a mother I 

S’^Akara Vadiai whatL “ ^a “d 

Paliag oafr,^ .f 

information, aerSlnte" 

1 Brlaf Explanation: ( Eirrer^: ). 

W^rjTTT ©to.— -TO s twofold ^ 

( mm\y and (2) lynrr, ’ ^ viz*> (i) 
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etc.— being transcendental, is supposed 

to produce the world. Bnt if it ( ) is unreal, how can it 

produce it ? Does ■ the horn of a horse ’ (an absolute nothing) 
ever produce anything ? A feat of jugglery or a mirage 
cannot produce any reai effect. Besides, the world is too real 
to be regarded as a mere show. 

etc. — In =^* Thus the passage 

— *?F*IT ^ — that something should be s-nd at the 

same time Df. a similar use of two ^s in the 

Raghn.— Oanto X, 6. ^ ^ siTS: etc. — capable of doing 

something. is given as a definition of 

( Existence or Reality ), in Jaina and Bauddha metaphysics. 
And jn?ri oan have no — without ceasing to be in^T* 
Thus, to say that irnir ( unreal ) is WT’^ra’fT C saying 

‘ WRIT •sf ^»!ir 

II. Detailed Explan. atiois ( StTI^EII’^'S ). 

^ etc. — ^The V edantins who cite ^ ^ »od 

other texts of the Upanisads in support of Monism. 

spg g STT^ ®to. — ^Their syllogism to prove that the world 
is 

Gritioisiu: — etc. — Here begins the criticism. It 
is ali idle talk. 

The VedS,ntin is called upon to state what he means by 
— Three alternative explanations are possible. 

(1) f^saflc=r *• unreality in the sense of absolute non.' 
existence ( )i such as belongs to ^5s<4l§^* This, however, 

is impossible, as it involves the position of (appear- 

ance of what is nothing ) which the Buddhist takes up but the 
Veddntin rejects. [ See, however, G-andap^da’s 'Kdrik&s and 
S'amkara’s Commentary thereon. ] 

“ »r<Er^ rrxsrfft ^sr 35 * 1 ^ 1 

wrrit 'srwr^ •• 

— Gaudapkda XS-tikas, Advaita 28. 
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Jrnprr eiTsrtit st 

3¥£s?TO[ I =T fl ^sgrg^r JTr?T?Tr tr^gr^ 'srraw « 5r^*Tr^ifrgrr$r 

IJpr WI3T7^ I — S'amkara’s Com. 

(2) f^etrTc^ is. unreality in the sense of mis-take — that is, 
wrongly taking A for B. This, again, would be fwT^i'^C^TPzr^rr—) 
involving the reality of one or both, which too the 
Tedantin does not accept. [ The words of S'arnkara in the 
Introductory portion of his S'^riraka Bhd§ya where he 
speaks of er^q? as cpcigf would seem to be an 

acceptance of See, however, the conamentaries 

on the passage. J 

(3J i. e. unreality iu the sense of what cannot 

be described as either existent or non-existent ( )• 

[ There are numerous passages which can be cited to support 
this sense of in S'arnkara 's Bh^§ya on the Brahnaa- 

Sntras. In this sense of the author of the Bh3.niati 

= "ST Tf st^srri^^ jfrgrrsTrifncr f^r%fl3F5qr»r5^f^ci f%- 

sfrwr^ r’ — Bb. on S'amkara’s Oom. on II. ii. 28.] 

Now the Vedantin may be called upon to explain what 
he means by Does ho mean ? How 

what is that or which is denied by the prefix 

in the word ? 

(a) If it is Being or ( »nsr ) that is denied, it ia once 
more the position of ar^acrf^ which has been already repu- 
diat©d by thoxti as non-Vedantio* 

<b) If it is non-Being or ( arvrrsT ) that is denied. 

It is the position of lETS^rar which is also unacceptable and 
unwelcome to the MayavMin. 


I., ^^^PP®s®nr.-^*ira==5r^?I*fr^?:(that which is unthink- 

able). But If the world (srr^) b unthinkable, how could it bo 
made the subject ( 7 ^) of the syllogism aT4trq#f etc. ? 

could not be predicated of the 
wmd^the world is, as you say, sr?rr.q»T>=q^. If you explain 
not as precluding SRflqWipq altogether but as im- 
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plying that it is not known as it onght to be known, that 
is to say, as this would he which 

has been already shown to be uuaoceptable to the Mayavadin. 

[ For the Khy&tis, see Oommentaries on S'amkara’s 
Adhyasa Bhasya in the Introduction o£ the Brahma-SAtra 
S'^riraka Bhasya, Ramanuja’s S'ri-Bha§ya, Appaya-Dikgita*s 
Siddhantales'a, and Madfaava^s ^addars^ana-sarhgraha and 
Jhalkikara’s Ny&yakos^a.] 

^qnRTRT^I^^f etc. — ^The unreality o£ is contradicted 

by 5 r 5 W 

ero etc. — It is urged by the other side that sr^agr 

can it cannot deny. Thus, it is said : 

affirms, it does not deny 5 therefore^ the Unity, which the 
Veda has declared, has no power to deny. 

etc*— Affirmation implies negation. 
You cannot affirm a thing to be yellow without denying that 
it is black. Yon cannot know an empty table by itself with- 
out denying its contents. Hence we cannot regard to 

be purely affirmatory. 

^ etc. — Granting that is only affirma- 

tory, one would like to ask : why should it affirm f^grr and not 

IE affirms the latter, there is the 

dualism of and 

— There are two schools oE S'amkara Vedanta. 
One of them takes its stand upon mere jgra and rejects 17^^ 
which comes in the way o£ the sole reality o£ Brahman as in- 
competent to pronounce any opinion on this question, since 
5(fr?^ is beyond its range. The other school holds that 
too affirms the said Brahman as pure as the subject in every 
proposition. “ ^ ^ 

iIcW^ I " — ^ S'^mkara school criticised by B^mantija. ( See 
B^mS^nnja’s S'rl~BhS.sya, Appaya-Dlk§ita’s SiddbS>ntaleB'a, 
etc.). It is the latter school that is referred to in this passage. 
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To say that sir^T^ is ooij maka it 

bat also ■^'^qnfT, because sn=^ implies negatioa. 

etc.-— A avllogism to prove tliat tbe world 

is not 

JT'T^ ff ^=It% etc. — A’oreovar, in the Ved4n- 

tio's sjllogisin tae hetu ‘ ST^I®fiTr!Tc^T5 ’ Is inconclusive, 
bein^ STcft^I^rr^ well as 5f*T^n and yet not iij however, 

yon deny srgt?IUR?=r o£ silence would be golden for you. 

Nor can you cite any in support of your reasoning ; for, 

every CEP?r will be found included in the viz., or 

about which f^pcsri!^ is going to be proved. 

This is what is called hetvUbh&sa. 

f% o^°* — fi^® syllogism which is supposed to 

prove that sfJT^ is (a) a part of the sriT^* or (b} is it 

separate from it ? (b) If it is separate from it, is it sgr^sf 

or ? If it is ^Sjy, why not the whole I£ it is 

it can prove nothing, (a) IE it is part of sr*??!' it i® 
f%eqf like the rest of it, and cannot accomplish its task of 
proving of Thus, it may be shown that Brahman 

cannot be the sole reality. 

Of. P. ST. TattvriilokMamk§.ra B.atn&kar4vatarik4 on i. 15. 
pp. 34—36 Sy^i.dvSda-Rata3,kara, 

III. erarar ir^rors*Br^ etc.— 

Another statement of the Ved&ntin's case and its refuta- 
tion : Brahman, the pure may be proved by every srtTTor* 

1. sr^8|r— Pratyak^a is of two kinds— and 

both of which prove the existence of Brahman. 
The former of these has been thus defined : ITf® ©tc. It 

is such a arsT takes note of the abstract reality devoid of the 
(Quoted from Mimams^-Sdoka-%’’artika of Kum3»rila). 
The latter is well-known. [ For two differing views abont 
the nature of i^f^o and see Tarka-Bh^sS. and R&m.’s 

S'rt-Bh, I. i, 1. “ ji R5ir^ i f^ # sigrr fl r# sR 5 *rr^^»rrf% 
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^r*r» 3 ;-”(T.Bh.) otherwise calied or 

^rnr* Clontra. Shnahmija who says: ‘ <(a 

sr ^rt^iirwT^creir-”] 

q' etc- — It may be objected that the 
wili take note of what is notj quite as much as of 

what 5na[^i3 — ^in which case it will be bearing witness to the 
dualism of Brahman and non-Brahman. But the answer to 
that objection is that the arsq-sg- is only and not 

( of. errgfqsrr^ etc. ), and is, therefore, bearing witness 
to the positive Reality, namely, Brahman- Next, if yon take 
the other variety of sisqsg-— the Hf^sRqqqr it too will be 

found to be revealing qs, qq etc. as imbued with the principle 
of existence for which our word is *'■ 

2. ■ST5*riqr?fq ®tc. — Here is an ar ^ ' inq to prove the same:— 
(a) i- «• the Positive Reality, revealed 

as in our experience, is the only Reality, because it is 
For, that to which we can direct our thought must be some- 
thing positive and not negative. All snrr’rrs — sT^qaST) ar s^ TTH'j 
qqqiq and erqVqf^ — accordingly refer to something positive 
** ?*rrai” ®tC" C Mim. S'l. "Vart. Abh^va- 

Pariccheda, 17.) etc.” The EfJTTWS operate to reveal something 
positive; when something negative is known, what takes 
place is not that the strtJTS are directed to a negation, but 
that there is no operation of the JT)PrT*^s at all. This, of course, 
means that there is no such as aggq- ^ fgq which is 

supposed to be directed to a negative object ( STvrr? ). 

qr qr%r%: etc- — Another STgtnsr to prove W9R;. 
( b ) rrrqTTI'iTF qq - etc. — The world we see before us is penetrated 
through and through with thought ( nrfk*rTiErrs?T:wraS ) because 
it is an object of thought ( srra^rraJTrqsqT?!, )• Whatever 
is an object of thought is penetrated with thought, e. g. the 
form of thought ( )• So is this whole objective 

world. And, therefore, it is penetrated with thought. Thought 
or consciousness is what we call ^€3^. Thus, the er^rqsr^nu]- 
also bears witness to the existence of 
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3. etc.-— The quotations, which are well-known* 

are taken from the Upanisads. 

3Tni*r — Tti® SmrtiB which are man-made, as distin- 
guished from S'ruti which ia God-made. 

iEtW ’RTR i: etc. — All objects are bat appearances of 
because they are imbued with ( Existence ). That with 

which a thing is imbued is the real essence of that thing. 
For example, is the real essence of etc., which 

are all earthy, that is, imbued with 

Qtc. — The Vedi.ntin is compared to a man who is 

drunk. 


^ it etc. — Nothing can be accepted as true unless it 

is proved by jnrm. In the A-dvaita doctrine, however, there is 
no room for sRrw — ^for, means dvaita, that is, dualism. 


eT«r ©to- It may be argned that the sfirrors have only 
a ©nd are intended to satisfy the needs of * » 

i. e., either the vulgar mind ( of. Spinoza ) or the demands of 
objective experience. But such an argument will not do. 
For, where is the room for * ^ in A-dvaitism ? 


sren^ etc. — Granting that there is scope for {nrror even in 
A-dvaita, one would like to know what srmur it is. Is it ? 

No. Forg^ only reveals the world of plurality. You 
mentioned as proving But we do not 

reoopize its validity as a snmr. For, srr*I^ is only when 

Its character accords with the character of its ohieet. This 
can never be unless the ^ fa fa^s a certain 

character as ,T^Jirr*r etc. Now which 

alone deserves to be recognized as jrqyor amongst the two 
varieties of ig never known to reveal the Positive Reality 

which yon speak of viz., pure ^abstracted from its variou^ 

C s- ai»o 

nuja 8 to ri-Bfausya, I. i. 1. 1 

sn^: ” etc. Then, as regards the remark that 
o^y R..nt, a„d i. to ro!oaJ 
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Negation, we say it is not jnstified by experience. For, sr^S? 
has a doable function to perform : it differentiates as well as 
eo-ordinates. 

'T etc. — We nowhere perceive ^rPTf'7 — I'te one 

pure and simple existence — divorced from Of. RamS* 

nnja’s S'ri-Bhasya, Catas-Shtri. I. i. 1. ^ — 

Mim. S'l. Vi.rt. sn^T^r? — 10. 

!!Rr etc. — The syllogism referred to is 

( See above ). Here, ‘ ' *• e. 

the proposition that Reality is always positive, is opposed to 
the evidence of for, the latter bears testimony to negation 

also. The hetu is, therefore, ^jqnc?niI’Tf%S* otherwise called 

snf^sr. 

etc.— -Another 55 given to prove the same was 
‘ ’• ( Se© supra. ) As to it, we ask the question 

whether the ‘ 5i^vn€T*nsT5^ ’ — revelation to consciousness — 
arises or ‘ ? Evidently it does not arise 

( of itself ); for, nobody thinks qa:, q?r etc., to be self-re vealed- 
If, however, the revelation to consciousness is supposed to arise 
*. e. from some other source, it involves the admission of 
something that is other, which means dualism. 

©^©* — Then, again, as regards the argument 
that Brahman is that principle of Existence which runs through 
all things and unites them in one Reality, we may observe that 
it involves the admission of (1) ^ principle that runs through 
the things and (2) the things through which it runs i, e. the 
dualism of and supCraqPT. Moreover, it is absurd to 

think that C conscionsuess, which is but another name 

for Brahman ) runs through qsr etc. What runs through 
qss is through qjrs gffgs, and so on. 

fife ^ q«a->lSSr»?IT: etc- — involves qgfr and ts* 
Mow, tell us whether they are identical inter se or distinctm 
If identicali it will be impossible to construct a syllogism, 
which requires different members. If distinct, there is the 
iuevitable dualism. 
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etc. — The verso quoted means: If it is 
attempted to establish the principle of A^dnaita by means of a 
there will be the dualism of at least the and the 
without the anything could be got proved by a mere 
mandate! The point of the argument is that in proving a 
by means of a ^ we proceed from the * known ’ to the * un- 
known ' which is a clear admission of the dualism of the 
‘^known ’ and the * unknown etc.^ — 

Aptamim^msa II. 26. 

vi^ etc. — The texts must be interpreted in harmony 
with dualism:, if they are to be interpreted at all. For, without 
iri^^r^^^r^----whioh means dualism — they can declare no- 
thing. aR^flr^ etc,— Aptamimams4 il. 25. The verse 

means ; ^ and rjji), ^agrr-^T^^STr. all 

involve dnalism. 

Reference Sooks ; S'amkara’s Adhjasa-Bh&^ya and 
Com. especially Bhamati ; Siddh^nta-tattva-bindu; Siddhanta* 
lesa; Ramanuja’s S'rl-Bhdfya. 


Appendix. 

ST: ( P-N. T. 15 ). 

i /^*n«rs*HTfTT2rac i ^T«re*rr- 

wrarr- 

«T^ i — Jr«j^ «r si^t^ ^ ^ =ar 

trr^ » mitqiaiH wt ^ i qqr <t«it 

- ..aT«r sr^qst hsit arssrr 

q S**”* sTT^RTc^i i ft ?r^ sr^f^grr «sarr^ 

^ J ir«»?RqTg; srsarsEr- 

%g. — infr » f ?^fcr 5r ^gg=?=^q g]srr% 

I »ftaiR«r4^iisw ft ^pffa 5*iqf^ i 
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*rf^ rrac stfWarsr i 

^gn =t< f ^<u wr arf^ i JErls^ijqRarn^^^ir ^*nx 

5»??18{ltgt ST Hfl[f^ l^pm ^ 5^€«T: I ff^ %« STEW 

q^ fr% U a i gw srqT?^ET^ * uq^ i^s^ir q qorf^ i sra%55«fnJr- 
Eqtg;. I q ijq q# spsTT sncirr i et^t =3ti2ret.J ET^qr^aan^ i sr^qnpTEq 

gqf ^T f r I ^ f% q^rqw q ^ \ s^sT^raqiHE^ g «rf?i 

ET3TNfsr^!rTSTnT5rf^q^%q ^ ssTs^a ^ 

i?rf^qr^55^^sfq srq^FcTjfri^qTfq^qsfiwiEiT: igT s qqt s r gq rg: i 
f% ^ — ?3[q3*TIEf Jnari^H «EfiT^ qr I f^RT TrfI ^eq*ra^q 
^ I «Tf% ^ ettI arq a^ fq i^qnrat « smrareErec • Ergrrftr 

«TSEr«ri^EnET^ ^ i ^nsnrsers^sfq q OT« T e r qq > - 

^g^qc ar % ^ t T qt ET E |Ef I EjqftEI'WlSczjSjnfT: l «TTgT §s g sfiq^ r 

i f^^a ggrrEt ii sr^RTEsrqq^J qw ET E itg ^ 

smr 1 H ff ?EiErwE«ifr»ER*r fTE*Rsts®R^qsT^: i i »r*i 

IgErqvTqlq^ ^cq^l^q^^sBatf^jEqsEiqfTT?^^^ ggq^q lqor- 
sqq g It :g i qEbl^S ’ m^*TW ?I<rf|£qq§K %gc, ET^PTTSTEi^ | 

i—irqa^vrrqw ET^ETifir T%aqTrqji5^: I ^rw^q 

n srw ’eTOf«q u 

— Oom. Ratoakaravatarika. 


Stans&a. XIIT. 

Stanza : Things ( ^^^ X though many, are also on©; 
though one, they are also many. So are the words denoting 
them ( ) both one and many. Those who are not ®yours% 

ucm the heretics, in considering things and words to be of a 
different nature from what is mentioned above, are mistaken. 

crr«^=«lf5l^Rrat viz. %5Rq^?iq q^ 5 . 

qjfsisrfir, also. 

fr W t E.j|^q gatT q^Rqsptrf^ etc. — On© as the nniversal 
C ); “le'Cy ®s the particulars ( sq fi e^r^q )• 

etc. — The enlargement o£ the subject and 
4he predicate reversed. 
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?T3Tf — So also words have a double nature o£ one 

and many, arising from the double aspect, that of and 

of 

«pr =3T?7fsrf^*T etc. — Ordinarily in a dvandva compound 
the word with the smaller number of syllables is placed first. 
Yet, here, C three-syllabled word ) is placed before 

(two-syllabled). This is in accordance with the special 
provision about the priority of the more important ( See PS.^. 
and Katyayana ). I But sTVq-fftT ). The 

is more important than the gr®?! because the latter depends 
upon the former. As^‘ the word-philosophers ’ ( the gramma- 
rians ) say: “ There is no idea ( grrstr“JI5*I^T )» which is not 
accompanied by its word (srr^^ss^av^); all thought ( srfST J 
appears penetrated through and through with language. 
( See Patahjali’s M.Bh^sya and Bhartri’s. Y&kyapadiya : 
H #s%r sranfl etc. I. 124. ) 

etc. — Substance of the Stanaia : 

(1) Some schoolmen recognise only the Universal (^rrm^^aO 
as the fleality. They are, in the language of Jaina philosophy, 
followers of gsirrftar^KSR i. e. the point of view of the reality of 
substance (g{5*T ). The typical representatives of this school of 
thought among Br&hmanas are preeminently the Advaitins 
of the Uttara-Mimamsa ( Vedanta ) and ne:£t the SSmkhyas. 

(2) Then again there are other schoolmen who regard 
partic^rs ( ^ ) to be the only reality. They belong to the 

u e. the point of view of the reality of the 

^npng modes ( ). This point of view is represented 

by the Buddhists. 

(3) There is a third school of thought which gives equal 

treatment to and as principles of Reality, but 

recogn ises them as absolutely dbtinot entities. This is fa 

ia advocated by the Vaide.ikas 
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I. Discassion of the different aohools. 

etc. — -A statemeni: o£ the 

which according to the Jainas contains only partial truth 
from the point of view of the 

etc.— — is the only reality. For, we do not 
see any apart from the «ETI*nwT. The argument may bo 

stated as follows : 


From the fact that all things are equally (atrfS^F^nr) known 


( ?rnf ) and styled (erf^^TR') ‘ 'we conclude that AK is One* 

Its existence is inferred from the one general notion ( ^ 


and language of iig'ci which we employ in respect of all things 


without distinction. 


Koie that the argument is intended to prove two things : 
that (1) something zsi and that (2) something is the Universal 
Being. 

5r«ir gs at ^ti f S T etc.— Another argument : is the only 

reality. For, the so-oalled particulars of gfssr ^^iz- ©te- 
ars nowhere found separated from t. e. they are known 

not in themselves but only as ^sz^s; and, therefore, is 

their only reality. 

^ ^ ©to. — A third argument which establishes 

the sole reality of ?=rrrrr^ by destroying the case for 
Supposing C defined as *• consisting 

of reciprocal distinctions — ^see Dinakari on NyS-ya-Muktfivali ) 
exist, you have to meet the following dilemma : Do they 
contain or not ? In other words, do they conform to 

the general idea of or not ? If they do not, they have no 

nature of their own, and therefore no existence. If they do, 
that is a ^rvTFtr — which contradicts your dogma of the 

sole reality of f^^s. 

©TR 'ar etc. — are defined as the ground or 

cause of s?jri;f^arR?r— the idea of distinction. But wo shall 
show that on refiection that is found to be an im- 
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pr^rlb litT. What is sa?Tsf% ? ' 

i :; or ai.j other in regard to the in hand). Tims 
* - r * J o q 3 ?q in regard to is qsT3IIIE^. Now the 
, - "e ass is this : How can the thing — the q^^ under 

, j — e. ff. qff, which has enough work, to do in 

- arioj it= own eing, venture to undertake a denial o£ other 
things'? i£ it undertakes to do that work, it will find it 
too stupendous to do. For, innunaerable are those ‘ other 
things % past, present and future, which it shall have to ex- 
clude from itself. They cannot be excluded unless they are 
known. And i£ they are known, the knower is nothing short 
o£ an omniscient being !-— a being who knows all things in 
the Universe from which a particular thing — a qr— ia to bo 
distinguished ! 

qr — it is not justified either by experience or 

by reason. 

etc. — Besides, san'ST% is a negation, a 
nothing — which can be made an object of knowledge no more 
than * a flower of the sky 

trafT sqr€r% ©tc Another dilemma : Are those things, 

from which the qqM under consideration is distinguished, 

( existent ) or non-existent)? If they are non-existent 

the qqt^ conld as well be diatinguished from ‘ the horn of a 
donkey ’. If they are ‘ iqg; % in calling them cdl ‘ » you 

have admitted 1 

qr %q 5qTlT%: etc BqTlf% < exclusion, distinction ) you 

say, takes place owing to ^^qs. Now tell us whether there is 
one for all the or one for each, and therefore 

wanjf. In the latter case, the sqrif^s will be so many 
fq^qs; for, to be many and distinct inter se constitutes the very 
soul of fq^. The sq^^s will then require other sqrai^s to 
aecoui^ for their { For ‘ oqT^i%^q^r Now, if 

a <»qi€W possesses sqTf[f^ from a sqfqf%, the sqrqi^ will be not— 
sqi^, and therefore there will be no rq^s; moreover, ther» 
will be an endless series of gqT^ i%8 ( erqq^qr >• 
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tspKT etc.— In the former case i^e* if is 

supposed to be onei it is an admission of under another 

name, inasmuch as all fcbe have then something in 

common ( )• 

’grpfr etc. — Lastly one more dilemma : Are the 

distinct from or are they identical with it ? 

Distinct they are not found, any more than ‘ a crest of matted 
hair ’ is found ‘on the head o£ a frog/ In other words, they do 
not exist at all. If they are identical with there is 

and nothing else. Thus is argued out the case for the 
sole reality of 

2. — A. statement of the 

— which according to the Jainas contains a partial truth from 
the point of view of 

SJ^aj^pJTT «tc . — Particulars are the only Reality. 
They are distinct, self-contained and momentary. No universal 
is ever found apart from them. 

sr f? — When we see cows, we see this 

cow or that cow and so on, that is particular cows — each with 
her own physical shape, colour etc. — and no such thing as a 
universal essence — — of cows. 

rf«IT ^ etc. — ^‘Hereare five fingers which I distinctly 

see to be diflEerent from one another. He who sees a common 
form in them might as well see a horn on his own head I "** The 
verse is quoted, says the note in the AMP, edition of 

*T^r» from “ 

®tc* — It, then, remains for the 
to acconnt for the idea of unity which is at the root of 
class-notions and class-names (‘common terms’). It arises, 
he says, from the particnlars themselves, and the particulars 
are born with the power of causing which they, 

therefore, do not need to borrow from elsewhere, i. e, from an 
imaginary «ETT*TT^*f ontside them. 
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^ series of dilemmas for the 
frnrrs^irwr^ to answer : Is this one or many ? If one, 

is it everywhere or only at particular places ? IE it is every- 
where, why is it not found in the space between this cow and 
that cow ? Besides, if it is one existing everywhere, why does 
not embrace within its fold and qss as it does aits ? 
If it ( the fataifwq ) is not everywhere but only at particular 
places, it is another name for and this, again, is contrary 

to the tenet of the school. 

eT«n^ ®h 3 . — If, however, you hold that is many, 

there being such distinct ^aipars as artc?) 

it is an admission of f%^8, since the ^Ta7FS(3 distinguish 
themselves from each other, art^ being not the same as 
and so on. 


that 


etc. — A positive argument to prove 
^^s are the only reality. Reality is defined as ‘5 
. e. that which does something, serving a purpose ; in other 
words, to he is to do ( cf. Modern Pragmatism and Carlyle’s 
characterization of the universe as ‘ an infinite conjugation ’ of 
the verb io do )- Now this is what you can afhrm only of 
and not of You cannot ride or milk i 

for that you require wr-^s and afls, i. e. the real particulars, 
not imaginary universale. 


etc.— Lastly, is the different from 

or is it identical with it ? If it is different, we do not see 
it so, and it is therefore only a figment oE your imagination. 
If it is identical with the we have only, and no 

Compare a similar argument of the other side at the 
end of the foregoing section ( )• 

— A. third view about and 

IS that both of them are realities, distinct inter se. For, so 
we actually find them. 


etc.'— That they are distinct inter se is thus 
shown by means of a syllogism : — I 
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etc. They are distinct from each other, 
because they possess contradictory properties as do water and 
fire. The contradictory properties are, for example, 
and • thus while is ubiquitous, are 

limited to particular places, 

*T etc* — You may perhaps object that ^^s 

are not found ajoarS from We would then ask you: 

How, then, are they found ? You would reply : As invariably 
accompanied by Criticism : Then it is not finding a 

but also. Now if this were true, we should not 

be using a word to express a f^^q' or enter into a 
founded upon the But, as a matter of fact, we do. 

Therefore we must recognise a apart from ^nn^* 

4- q etc.— A statement of the Siddhdnta, 

All the three views set forth above are partial representations 
of the truth. There can be no doubt that we see Reality 
possessed of a dovble nature, that of and that of 

Hence the Nyaya-Vfi.is'e?ika view of q z t-q etc. as 

( See V. Sutras and Praa'astapsLda Bh^ya). 

g jff ui ' etc.-— which is said to be the 
very essence of Reality ( see supra ) is consistent only with 
the thesis above laid down. When we see a cow, we appre- 
hend a certain unity of animal form, such as belongs to all 
individuals we call * cows ' ( q^g^q^q q ' ^ sq ^gq ry q) * But, 
at the same time we apprehend its distinction from other 
animals snch as buffaloes etc. When, moreover, we speak of 
* a brindled cow * thus referring to the ( particular cha- 

racter ) of the animal, we must not fail to remember that in 
doing so we also recognise the fact that the animal is a cow. 
We thus notice qiq T s q and — the two — in one, £ Note 

carefully the difference of this view from that of the 
The ^qqqqqff^qt^ recognises ^rqTi^q and ^^q as distinct inter se 
C )> recognises them as 

ttoo-in-^me ( ‘qieqq^qiq^^’— Stanaa } 3* 
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etc. — Similarly, too has a variety 

of forms. So when we speak of * a brindled cow ’ we do not 
refer to any brindled colonr of th© animal, bnt the particnlar 
brindled colonr which we see in tlae cow before ns. So here, 
again, the perception of g frrf W T is at the same time a perception 
of 

H ft 6tc. — The two are never experienced separately 

from each other anywhere. 

— The parable of the Elephant and the Blind 
Men : The Elephant is not seen wholly by any of the blind 
men, nor is he the snm total of the partial aspects, but is the 
one reality which appears different from different points of 
view or rather touch in the case of the blind men of the 
parable. 

ate. — Syllogism : is in a certain 

way different for each individual and in a certain way it 
is one with it because made of it, like a dissimilar 
( prodnot ), that is, a modification of a substance which 
though like that substance is also unlike it. Similarly, 

we may recognise likeness ( ) in different individuals, 

and say this cow is like that and that cow is like this. Thus, 
we may demonstrate the nnity-in-diflference of and 

In being one with the the does not lose its nature* 

For example, ^ and similar qualities are identical with the 
substance, viz, and yet they do not on that account oease 
to be If you say that it is due to some difference existing 
between and its substance, w© may point oat that some 
difference exists also between like prodnets such as 
inasmuch as even different objects of the same class do bear 
different names. 

Next the Siddhtntin criticises 

sift etc The reader will remember that 

OT6 of the arguments against keeping the two ( ^rirr^zr and 
together was that the two possessed contradictory 
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natures. But the according to our Siddhanta is 

not also is not, and therefore there is no 

conflict of the of the two. 

^ etc.~They are somehow blend^-d to- 
gether. is many inasmuch as it is inseparable from 

are one inasmuch as they are inseparable from 

^ otc. — is one from the point of view of 
^ 5 T 5 ?f 2 |. From the point of view of the toliole truth ( as 

distinguished from spy — see S. Mahjari on Stanza XXI 1 1 ), 
however, it is somehow the subject of contradictory predicates, 
viz. both one and many, inasmuch as Js the universal 

element in like things, and yet it is particularized in conse- 
quence of each of the things having its own individuality. 

fj# etc. — So you cannot lay down an absolute oppo- 
sition between If you insist npon opposition 

somehow, it is what we are actually contending for against 
all other schools. 

qrEf* etc. — The example of water and fire cited to 

show the incompatibility of contradictory natures really points 
to the very conclusion we have been urging. Thus: as water 
and fire they are opposed ; but as gfsq- they are one. 

IL Next we show how L e. also has got a 

double nature viz. and or one and many, 

is one in all ^ud it is also many in the particular forms 

of such as the of a the of a ( bow ), the 

which is sharp or the 5[r^ which is soft and so forth. 

51®^ etc. — k ( material, 

that which belongs to matter) and its double nature of 
and can be easily perceived. 

etc — That is may be shown by 

an Thus: ^'rtr?si5i = ^rs!^ 

(sotiad ) belongs to matter (and thus material) because it is an 

21 
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objeci of sensuous perception, just like ^ ( colour ) etc. 
( For a contrary view see in Kunaarila’s 

;■ 


etc. — That does not belong to matter is main- 
tained by the Vaisesikas (‘^*rs^ as they are also called) on the 
following grounds : — 

Cl) It rests in something that is intangible (viz. STT^r^)- 

C 2 ) It experiences no obstruction in the way of going in 
or going out even in a crowded place- 

( 3 ) It does not admit of being analysed into successive 
parts, 

( i) It does not give a push even to any fine corporeal 
( 5 ) It is a quality of arr^ra, which is not matter. 

These five arguments are met by the Siddh^ntin as 
follows i 


Cl) etc.— —The attribute which we call 

dees not rest in srr^i^ bnt in the different kinds (sfiriTr) of 
So the intangibility of aTT^nfT does not affect the argument- 

®tc.— The substance which is the abode of anr^^ 
must be tangible because it is an object of our found or 

not accordiug as the percipient is near or far and the wind is 
blowing in a favourable or unfavourable direction. Parallel 
ease: the particles of matter which are the abode of The 

allegedly of the Vais, is therefore 3?%^. 


_ (2) etc.— Tis-iT rosts in a which ex- 

periences no such obstruction, and yet it is admittedly #rg:f^6R. 
So the alleged ^ is znconciusive, not invari- 

ably pointing to the conclusion desired. It may te urged that 

the does experience obstruction ; tor, from a tightly- 

closed box, musk will not emit any smell. The answer to it is: 

the same is true of Thereforo thA ^ 

found in the < 1 ^. ^^erefore the is not 
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(S) ©to* — The flash of a lightning does not admit 

o£ analysis into snceassive parts, and yet it is The 

alleged ^ is, therefore, 

(4) etc.-— The particles of a fragrant substance 

or dust or smoke give no push to other matter, and yet they 
are beyond question The alleged is, therefore, 

(5) qwtr: ©tc. — may be shown to be not a 

3 jor of err^rgr; because it is perceptible by a sense of ours, like 

which is similarly perceptible. The is therefore 

©tc- — 5n®3r being thus shown to be 
it follows that it is ^t may be asked : Are 

not even things — <3. g. — «amn=?Tf^^^T5»T^ ? 

Answer ; The Jainas hold that the ‘ 3ir?*rr somehow 

gets attached to 3555 and is in a certain sense or 

material. 

^trr^rf^*Ti ©tc. — Are not all things — whether 
or according to the Jainas ? ' An- 

swer : They are- But the truth cannot be well realised by 
ordinary thinking in the oase of substances such as a' 4 , 

srrarRT and But it can be realised easily in the oase 

of a SFtr- Therefore this long digression to show that 

515 ? is insr^^- 

srarRr — The f^?2?5r5??r^ (the Mimdmsaka) holds 

that 5 IS? is absolutely one ; the 3|f^5q5r5??t5[i’ ( the Buddhist ) 
holds that it is absolutely many. Both may be shown to be 
part-tfntha, as is done in the above paragraphs in regard to 
5rr*n55i-m$r^* 

er^TcTT ©te* — The having been shown to be 

*aT*rr 5 qf%^^r 5 *rqj 5 it follows as a matter of course that is 

also ^r*irr5qnf?W^T5iT^» since in a certain way and 
and oTi^^r ) are held to be one. 

arf^tdr ©to — aTf5T'?TSTTrr*r^«Tr^ vr?m =? i 

5r?sT’9f?or^T*TfR qnf^ ?r|-r ^ ijjprr i 
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a; i alr^ sr^^rsfr «ra-f^ jt ^ aisiir^ \ 

aaff^rw li — Bhadrabaha. [] I have divided the sentences 

of these stanzas according to the sense, and they should be so 
construed.] 

arw'^ ^ — erf^r^a- ( ) is distinct 

from and yet not distinct from arfir^ ( ). This is the 

proposition to be proved- Nest comes the reason why it is 
distinct from 

5 — When you utter the word (razor), esrf^ 
(fire) or (sweet ball ), neither the mouth that speaks nor 

the ear that hears is out, or barnts ev filled by it ( f. e. slfSr 
and^j^sjfj respectively ). Therefore, erfirwrsT is distinct from 
arf^peW* Next comes the reason why is not distinct 

from eTT«^. 

**^5*11^ — When one utters the word 

the thing denoted by the word, viz., is presented 

to th^ mind and not anything else, it follows that the word 
( * ’-“^5^ } is not distinct from its sense ( ). 

etc. — Words originate from concepts of 
things and vice versa; hence, the two are related as cause and 
effect ( respectively and vice versa )- at the same time, words 
do not affect things; (hence, they are distinct from each other> 

etc. — When a ) conveys its 

( ST^ ) it becomes transformed into the latter ; it is only 
then that it conveys the sense. Hence it is that a particular 
word has a particular sense only. 


II. Anothep Inteppretation of thie Stanza : 

*. e. Reality is at once one and many. 

««k °“® knows an object (?r:), he disting- 

uishes It from hke as well as unlike objects ( other cl^- 
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vessels and also )- TiitiSs in knowledge, there is a negative 
element in addition to the positive element. It is only with 
the help o£ the former, that we fix the nature of an object, 
which would otherwise remain nebulous, floating, vague, 
undefined. Therefore 

— If a thing had only a positive nature, 
the nature would not be its ozon; it is becaiise of its negative 
nature, its differentiation from other things, that a thing 
possesses its specific nature. If, on the other hand, it had only 
a negative nature, it would have no positive contents, and so it 
would be nothing. 

etc. — A thing is both and — 

- 1 is or in its own form, it is or as 

another thing* 

etc- — This sums up the ) 

of the Jainas who believe in being-cum-nonbeing of all things 
from different points of view, viz*, and 

qq 5"!^ ©to. — Hence, to know one is to hiow all* 

Por, you cannot know a thing unless you distinguish it from 
all things. 

^ g #r»rtrrs etc, — ^^^q-i^srr q-^^^q-n^sTr 3r?r=f^»j; ” is 

the thesis maintained. If you deny the latter, as the Buddhists 
do, would be everything ; for, it is then not in any way. 

If you deny the former, q'a: would be nothing * for, it has no 
fiqq in any way. 

— The Vaisesikas would say : In order that qw may 
possess its own proper nature all that you require is mutual 
^^rrqs ( sfTJPqFqrwq-s ) of things which are in themselves sepa- 
rate. Why should the things themselves be regarded as 
Answer: If qs: were not qarwrq, qs would be 
q^. d ust as is a because is other than so qar 

would be qs' because qz is also other than (as represent- 

ed by JT3: ). 

qq qnr=^^*Tf^ etc.— is similarly i* e. ^rrqrarqrcWI 

or, and g* qr may denote an earthen 
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pot only ; it may denote an earthen pot and also the body o£ 
a yogin ( a technical sense o£ the word ). The or 

convention may give rise to a number of connected with 

a single a thief ; also rice ( the latter being a 

meaning of the word in the language of the DliksinS.tyas ). 
Similarly a boy or prince ; also, the month of Asvina 

in the language of the Easterner 34 

* technical term of the Jainas. More than 180 

fasts, formerly; now only 3, according to the convention of the 
^m^qr, a gatha work of Bt5f*Tg'»Tf^^trrsrJT'n', sfrrrSRT’sRrT 

sr^qoir ( A.M.P. Edition, P. 117 -Note ). 

Thus the same word may connote different meanings at different 
times. S dstras may add certain meanings; Thus, naay 

mean under the rules relating to fasts in the Vaish^avst 

books. 5(ii^=Tri%^r in Trip*Tantra. 

sf 'qq etc.— Convention is not the only ruling prin- 

ciple in fixing the meanings of words. Convention is guided, 
by certain definite considerations also. 

qrfpr rinsf etc.- Next are recorded some differences of opi* 
nion as regards the Connotation or Denotation of terms, the 
Import of Propositions. 

(1) ^^15' exclusion, negation is conveyed by word, s.ffm 
^ means (aiqi? ). This is the Buddhists’ view. 

( bee Dinnaga and Apohasiddhi, a work of Eatnakirti). 

p) ~3rrf^ is conveyed by words ( 5an% by arr^'f). 

for that alone gives fixity to the sense, sqf^s are innumerable 
and cannot be presented to the mind by a word except through 
the medium of the grrfk ( See K. PrakasaJ). 

etc.— All propositions are mandatory accordin tr 
to a school of the Mim&msakas ( See Rdmanuja’s S'xi-Bh 49 ya 


j ^ variously defined. See R.’s S'rt-Bhasya 
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Stanza XIT. 


Stanza : Here are a few oat of the innumerable absurd 
propositions maintained by the Silmkbyas. 

(1) That ) does not function in the cognition 

of the objective world. 

(2) That is SIS’ i- an unconscious principle. 

(3) That etc. spring from the i. e. the 

essences of etc. 

(4) That aad jfi^ do not belong to 

£!xpla.nation: The S&mkhya makes Spirit, the principle 
of Intelligence ( ), too transcendental, and places 
everything which an ordinary spiritual philosopher would refer 
to the Spirit under the category of L e. Unintelligent 
Reality. This draws down upon him from Hemacandra the 
compliment of “ Jada ” — unintelligent or idiotic. 

The commentator as usual divides his commentary into 
two parts : (1) A Snmmary Exposition and (2) A Derailed 

Exposition. 

I, A Summary Exposition: — 

This consists of a bare enumeration of the S^mkhya tenets 
mentioned in the Stanza : 

(1) etc. — The — the power of %rr«I — 

what we call the Self or Atman — ‘ has. no objects ’ [‘ 

’] function to cognize the world of 

objects. That function is assigned to the first e volute 

from srsspEP or STfrf^. 

(2) 5 ?^ — otherwise known as or the Great 

Principle — ^is he. devoid of consciousness. 

(3) The viz. err^r^r, and 

spring from the he. the essences or the subtle 

principles of ?fT and respectively. 
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5^^ "wbo is neither srfrf^ nor neither Nature 

nor any of its modifications — has neither nor These 

belong to {Vide Sfi.mkhya Karikh 62 ). 

(5) consists in being of the qfnrarj iTI'asr is absolution 

from which arises from the right understanding o£ the 

Twenty-five Principles : — 1, 1. and 23 evolutes 

of 

etc. — ” What propositions contrary to all sense have 
not been laid down by these fools ? ” — that is, they are capa- 
ble of perpetrating all binds of absurdities. 

II. Detailed Exposition: — 

etc. — 

2 he Sdrakhya Docirine is so pain^stricken that 

there arises in him a desire to know the nature of the causes 
that produce the Pain. On reflection he 'finds that Pain is 
are of three kinds : errsqrfSrqr, and STrf^T|T%qi:. 

(1) i* personal pain, may be either physical 

or mental. The former is well*known. The latter is caused 
by Lust, Anger, Greed, Stupor, Envy, Uneasiness and Doubt. 
The Sanskrit originals of these have been thus explained by 
a commentary of the S. K : — 

^ ; ^q:=airr5TST^qq^q: ; ^ST:=i^5trfq 

3 ^; ” — ^Explanations of these terms vary, sometimes chang- 
ing the fundamental sense, in dififerent works. 

All these are called or personal, because 

their remedy lies in{ ) us{ — 

Mallisena s explanation. Not because they originate in ns ? 

The next two varieties are caused from without and their 
remedy is found outside ns- These are : 
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(2) — That caused by the L e. beasts, 

reptiles, trees etc- 

(3) — That caused by godlings, demigods and 
other lower spirits. 

arwvrfT :— All the three kinds o£ 

are efiects o£ the principle ( see below ) which, residing in 

‘ attacks ’ adversely the %rT*Tr^TO. This contains an 
explanation of the origin and nature of Pain. Pain is that 
which is experienced by the as arr%^^ or adverse 

( Of, The Naiy&yika definition of Pain ; also, those of Spencer 
etc. As a matter of fact it is very difficult to define pleasure 
and pain, for they are unanalysable and therefore cannot be 
split up into differentia and genus or species for the purpose 
of definition. ) Strictly speaking, however, it does net 
belong to the %?rt but to the and is a product of the 

principle, according to Samkhyas. 

The whole passage from to is extracted 

verbatim from Gunaratna's Com. p. 97 on the Sad. D. Samu- 
ocaya, 34 (See Appendix^. The Com. is based upon the state* 
ments of the Samkbya tenets as found in Vacaspati-mis^ra’s 
^TT- on the m- ^r- 

( S. K. 1, ) — V. 1. of our text. 

^ etc.— PAa Ptaeni^-jAve Principles consist 

(1) — The Unmanifest or the Potential Reality. 

(2) — The Great Principle — viz, the Buddhi or 
Intelligenoe. It is generally understood as the Cosmic Intelli- 
gence z, e. Intelligence manifested in the macrocosm, and 
hence ‘ ir^g; 

(3) Ego. Not to be confounded with or 

or caught in the" trammels of appears 

as — ego. 

(4) q-^crPtrr'srs — or the Pive Essences of 5 et 33[, etc. 

which are the seeds of the 

J22 
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(5) The Eleven consisting of the five 

cognitive organs, five or organs of activity, and qsr?!;, 

the organ of mentality. 

(6) The q^*rfT»i5T3 — Or the Great Material Elements : 

etc. ^ 

(7) gigq — The Cit or Atman. The last is neither ar^f^ 

nor 

cr«ir etc. — Gnnaratna also qnotes Isvarakriehna’s 

Karika 3 and explains it. < See Appendix ). 

Of the 25 principles, one is the original which is in 

no way ; seven beginning with i. e. 

and the are *• of their antece- 
dents and of their consequents on the list; simteen are 

pure fq^f^s : these are the eleven and the five 

*?fT^rs ; while one viz. is neither nor — he is 

transcendental . 

qrsqsft f qfqqr^ etc. — ( joy ), ( grief ) and 

(stupor or dnlness — not dejection merely ), ( lightness — ■ 

not in the English sense of levity, but in the good sense of 
agility or easy movement ), srqsT^ ( making a stand, aggres* 
siveness ), ( heaviness, lack of agility or ease ) are con- 

stantly tending to override one another, depend upon another, 
produce one another and combine with one another. But 
when they are in a state of equipoise they are called ‘ • 

which is their original and natural condition. Other names 
for the same are qiSTTSf, etc. Of. “ ifflrtrsfrftf 

: I 33Cnri: II 

?:gi: I rT*?: arCf'T* 

II— S. K. 12, 13. 

An additional series is found in the SSifiikhya E^rikSi and 
its commentary, viz. qqqqr, ^^1% and i.e. light, activity 

and arrest or stationariness, mentioned as the functions of 
?:3PT and qqw respectively. (See Bh^sya, S. K. on etc.). 

etc.- — is also known as ‘ q^rq ’ ( * SIIFS 
’ ), the Great Abode or Reservoir, and * eqeqq; ’ 
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the Unmanifest or the Potential, [ ‘‘ sr^I^ a[§I 

*ir^^ — S. K. Bha§ya. “ 3 Tsq^^«irifr 

51®^ stsjTffr iTsrisf 'ft sr^sTr^rspifegR a*?* 

T. Samasa. j 

©to. — [ S. T. Samasa p. 4 .] Its characteristics 
are : — It is without beginning, middle or end; it has no parts ; 
it is common to all, that is to say it is an all-embracing prin- 
ciple; it has no qualities such as etc. ( the qualities are 

its later erolntes ) ; and it is changeless. 

si^nsrrg; ©tc. — Prom springs or C ©f* ?r?T! 

#srnm- — ?ad. D. S. p. 100 ; cf. STf^^'Eiqrq««i^i=rT^r — 

s K. eg 

S.K.Bh. “qn I erwir'ssi^ ^?TS«HT«gTOi 4 r snrafftf 

I sri^: ^ 3^: ” 

— S. T. Sam^lsa. 


— Perception; determination of the character o£ 
an object positively and negatively ; thought, in the fullest 
sense of the term, including comparison and contrast. 

©tc. — The same as in Gf-unaratna^s Com. Of. 

?nsrf^'T8gr»i5m^ ’srcqrR ?Tr*r?nf^ « — Guparatna p. 100. ( Of. also 
S. T. S. ^qrrf^ ^rgsgrR- p- 5 . ) 

Mark that although we translate by the English 

word Intellect ”, the former in truth stands for much more 
than what is signified by the latter in English books on Psy- 
chology— where it is distinguished sharply from ‘ Emotion ^ 
and ' Will *. The reason for adopting the word * Intellect * as 
the best English equivalent for is that the explanation 

etc. accords best with the meaning of the term 
“ Intellect ” implying existential and predicative judgment. 
The advantage possessed by the Sanskrit term is that it 
recognises the implication of emotion and will even in intel- 
leotnal determination. The word means lighting'np, or the 
faculty of lighting up or bringing deQnitely into consciousness'* 
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— Are certain attitudes o£ the mind which 
play a part even in the intelleotnai determination of the chara- 
cter of the world of objeets- 

etc.— (Of. «• 'grt 

SPFTS ST# ^slffnr: f?’^r«fTW*TR^: — Gunaratna p. 100. Of. S. T. S. 
P' srf^fJIT^TSf^F: also) Parts of this are clear reminisoenees 
of the Bhagavad-Gita which is nnqnestionably earlier than the 
Samkhya-Tattva-Samhsa. 

5R*IT5 etc.'— Of. Gnnaratna’s cTSir§'J^Rr^5=?IT^ 

wRr ?FJTRnfot qw ; also S. T. S. 

p. 6-7 : — See Max Miiller’a 

“Six Systems of Indian Philosophy” where the Tattva^samasa 
is rendered into English. 

^ etc.— Of. S. T. S. : Prom fo 

mnm — taken from the S. T. K. 

The points to note here are : — 

1. Thai the according to the S^rhkhyas, spring 

from the TRirr^s ( essences ) of their respective gars, and of the 
501 or gora of the preceding or it^t^^s if any : thus, 

springs from and its goj is sffS springs from 

^nrs^irra plus and its gcrrs are and and,.?o 

on. Not, as in the Vais^esika system where springs from 

the atoms of grg, from the atoms of etc with the 

exception of which is supposed to be one eternal reality 

without constitnent parts. 

2 . The evolution of the does not take place as 

an evolution of one Jifnjg into another, say, of ®rigfi^into 

gr^ of gT 5 into gg: etc., as it does according to Vedanfa ( of 
gratis etc. arraRrrSTTS-- etc. %. ggo ) but of g;=gr ^8 into iwgs i 
neither does one ?pjn^ beget another, it only Joins itself with 
another and begets the next in the series. Haribhadra, 

and Gnnaratna m his summary of the S^mkhya, derive each 
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‘'^^*T?Twrr5rra: wa^rarra: 5rg?*T5i^ 

^TO'Egrs^cTPJirwr^^ntrgs:^ hsjt ?q^3!=JTrwi5r5: sn^^&gr^ i ^ 

'rar«*rrar*'«Tr^*:?r}' ^[jrq'asp »rsif^ ll ” Gunaratna’s Com- — p. 101. 

3*5^3 srj| 3 ^: etc. — For a statement of the characteristics of 
5 ^ and reasons for the same quoted also in the Sad,, see 
S. T. S. iii. 

etc — Si^fw and 5 ^^ co-operate like the Blind 
Man and the Lame Man who supply each other’s deficiency 
and bring about rational movement. The reference is to the 
famous Samkhya Parable of the Blind and the Lame. It is 
thus set forth in detail in Gunaratna’s Com, — 

^ t 5r 1 t:%?r ?7rir?ifflr 

>3rra5^ ^sTTS'fR^^sr w*Tr ssrsf^rf^^ ‘w w 1 ar# 'rw^iTsir- 

5^ g JWRrflf^^n^ar q^?rT%’ 1 
373!^^% I I 3T? i qg^*rr3r?iT5?f?sr- 

»T^g' 1 ^?iVs5^*r ^gws'wuxdf^r sr»it 

'R2RC %f^2lft^2T<T?W<igq-57»riTnTT «JfS|T ?T%JT 

>0 

U^%g^q^wqr: s^TScJTsw^'ri 31^ 17^1% ?rf^2ir»rrf^^r 
^P*Trw 57f^F^a %gr2i77i*fr ^trr^r^ 

sti:M JTVfTWTPJUTPr: i (Pp- IO 0 - 1 O 6 .) 

f^ ^5g I % S7 etc. — According to the SS.mkhya epistemology, 
it is not the Puru?a or Cits^akti that determines an objective 
reality, but Buddhi, working in the presence of Purusa. 
This is how the determination of reality takes place 
etce enter 51 % through ffSg'^fS. is like a douhie-faoed 

mirror in which the Cits'akti is reflected on one side and the 
objective world on the other. The consequence of the Oit 
being reflected in the Buddhi is that Atman ( Oit y identifies 
himself with the Buddhi and the determinations of the Buddhi 
get transferred to the Atman ( Oit), and the Atman thereupon 
refers himself, that is to say, regards himself 

as happy or miserable and so on. 

q-^ 3 fr% 2 — The pure transcendental notices the 

determinations o£ and identifies himself with it, although 
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in reality he is distinct from it. Likewise 51 %, which is un- 
intelligent in itself, seems possessed o£ intelligence, as it were, 
in consequence oE its proximity to or The parallel 

passage in Glunaratna rnns as follows : ^ 

1 %fk‘ 

^hTar ^< ct < c fu Tr ^ ~ w erer: f 

< an? =5 ‘ ?r*T3- 

iTT^^frrer^ ’ f^'S3T%' 

%5nTr^#tgrmw^cr ( p. 105. ) 

The passage attributed to Patafijali is not found in Pataa* 
jali’s Yoga-Siitras, but in Vyksa’s jBb§,§ya on the same. 
( Vyasa on Pat. Sii. 20.: epEg riff I ?rr i TP g I 

^T^ITIrl I If^Scq^T » ^Tri: I 

qi5?rw^FJTrR rTfTrarqi 1 rT«rr '^r^— srqftorrwFft ff 

^ qf^orr^q'^ rT§rT%*Tg'Tri^ il 

P. 91- ) 

The slip was originally Gunaratna’s and was afterwards 
repeated by Malliaena who does not seem to have either seen 
Pataejali’s Sutras or rerified the source of the quotation. 
Possibly Gunaratna too had not, otherwise, be could not have 
confounded the language of aphorisms with that of a Bh^sya. 
Oould it be that in the time of Gnnaratna the author of the 
BhS/sya was supposed to be Pataajali himself, Vj^sa being too 
ancient to be a commentator of Patafijali ? Perhaps not. The 
very frequent practice of writing among the Jainas — a ‘ ^^qsg- 

% i. c., the author’s own gloss, could have also led to the 
confusion between the Shtra-kfira and the Bhasya-kara. 

?isn : elo* — See commentary on S. T. K. 23. 

This shows gj% to be not merely a faculty of Intellectual 
Apprehension but also of Moral Resolve — in other words, it is 
the attitude of the whole man towards objective reality, which 
implies a certain intellectual acceptance regarding the nature 
of that reality and is therefore rendered by the word ‘Intellecfc’- 
As to the correctness of the commentator^s explanation of 
Prof. Muller is sceptical. ( Of. The Six Systems ) 
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etc.— Tile whole passage npto ^isn’% 

including the (jnoiationSy is reproduced from Giunaratna’s Com- 
mentary on Haribhadra’s Sad. D. Samuccaya. The analogies 
of the mirror and the face, the water and the moon, the 
crystal and the adjacent red flower are easy to follow. 

®T ^ etc. — Taken from Vacaspati-misra’s Comment- 

ary s^ T. K. ) on 8. K. 61 — ?5jr^erg[ S^^^gonsqfrornfi 

JERtnri ^bpt- 

I i If 

is STi^ur and erqRnrrtn' he is above modifications of any sort | 
he is not liable to undergo ; for the same reason, he 

is devoid of %?n and cannot transmigrate from one life to 
another. Hence, there is no occasion for 3 ^$^ in his ease. 

^ ST g’sqa sTjf^ 

g=srr^ ^ q’prrsrar ii S. K. 62 . 

«i^i !T I qsrr ^itrqqrsT^ 

3T?Trqfq i rrqpsratnr ^qpn 5ii[r»r5inrf^i?5rr^ gr g qr ^ ^ =3 

qfNi^srsn^: i ^r^rrq^nqrar 5i^»Tar*m:fq i%qq?mfrai 

qqqrftrf: — V^oaspati. 

Gunaratna also quotes ste. and comments as follows: 

*r q*»wNr^OTfr: grq=q4?^ I qsnr »£5qrrar«rf^ 

( »• ^. ) i rrair 

^sgr: etc. — p. 107. 

Of. also Vy^sa-Bh&Sya, the original of Vaoaspati, p. 86, The 
passage means : Just as a king arrogates to himself the 
victory and the defeat of his army and thereby appropriates 
and enjoys the treasure of the enemy, in the same way, 
^qjfnr ^n<l qW? which strictly speaking belong to 
are associated with by a kind of confusion between 

the two. 

Gritiolsm : The four absurdities of the S^tnkhya sys- 
tem pointed out in the Stanza.* 
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1 . (a) To be and to be devoid o£ Intelligence or 

Consciousness is a contradiction in terms. — to know or be 

oonscionsj or to think 3 from which the word has 

come, connotes thought or knowledge. [ As a matter oE fact 
is Vedic to know. ] 1£ it be not its function 

to know itself and that which is other than itself viz- the 
Objective Reality (of. ^ sWf — PHT.-kara 

I. 2, for this doctrine of the Jainas ), the bo longer f%^. 

JFor, in that case^ it would be no better than such dead matter 
as •5^3: which does not know itself or anything other than itself. 
Similarly, R^m^nujacarya holds that (Jit knows itself as well 
as its object ( See S^ribh^sya I. i. 1). 

(b) Moreover, has no form or corporeal shape 

(is ) and therefore it is impossible for it to be reflected in 

reflection being possible only in the case of things which 
are possessed of corporeal form ( 9*952? )* Then, as 

regards the u e,, the response ef 5959 to the influence 

of it is impossible without the response producing 

q' fi oTf?? L e* affection or modification of The presence of 

could bring about no change in 5^9, unless was 

possessed of Without parting with its original 

character it could not be said to be subject to and 

And the moment it is admitted that the original character is 
lost and a new one acquired, the operation of losing one and 
acquiring the other is a which makes a — which 

is contrary to the Samkhya tenets. The anvalogy of the cry- 
stal points in the same direction. If it be not due to a certain 
action in the crystal that it catches a reflection^ how is it that 
an opaque stone does not catch it ? Therefore, it is plain that 
1 %^^ (3^) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ directly 

and not through According to Ramanujacarya, is 

possessed of of itself, but of through — 

though both really and not fictitiously as S^amkara holds. 

«o« — This, like the foregoing passage, 

b not found in Patafijali’a Sfi.traa, bat in Vyksa's Bhasya; and 
there, again, it is introduced with the words “ w«ir ’silraK?^” on 
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which V^easpati adds — *• 6. by Pancasikhaearya, an 
ancient teacher of the Sathkhya System. The passage is thus 
explained by Vacaspati-Mis'ra ; “?T«ir artrf^r^'t 

re «rr^5!ri^ETR*TT I 37H ^ 

l” — Pat. Yoga 20 Com. 

C 

It is argued that is in reality above and 

modification or activity, bnt being reflected in 
which is snbjeot to them, it itself comes to be regarded as 
subject to them* But how can that which is admittedly a 
mere u a false ascription, be of any nse in the inves- 

tigation of troth ? Moreover, if ^?a'-5:?pr of which we are alt 
nndeniably conscious as belonging to ourselves^ that is, to our 
do not belong to the erreqrq;, they will have to hang in 
the air so to say, since is incompetent to possess them, it 
being held to be ( dead, insensate thing ). 

2* aftf vm *gr etc.-— We cannot very well predicate 
C knowledge of objects ) of if the latter is gffCf 
i, e, unconscious or insensate. 

etc.— The explanation is reiterated 
that the neighbouring is reflected in and thus 

becomes possessed of it as it ware ( )• But 

to it a reply may be easily made that a man is reflected in a 
mirror, but that does not make the mirror living. ^nd 

are inherent in things and cannot be altered even by an 
omnipotent being. Moreover, the it were*' in your 

statement ( } is a clear admission of unreality. 

Of. SWkara: ^^Tar ?%r% 

I Br. Sutras II. ii. 10. 

^tc. — Similarly, the eight spiritual 
qualities and Egoism ( ) belong to not to 5?^. 

3. er^ntr#!! ^ etc.— That and the other 

have sprung from the essences of their qualities is a doctrine 
contrary to all experience. Apart from the absurdity of matter 
springing out of the essences of qualities, there is the initial 
23 
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paradox of calling whioii all other schools o£ 

thinkers are agreed in regarding as ( The author is here 

overlooking the Vedantin — See Ved. Shtr&s II. iii. and the 
Bhaajas thereon ), 

etc.— For the Sarhkhya claims to be 
a against the Naiyayika and Vaisesika who are 

af?Tc=Rr§^r^^s, and are, therefore, stigmatized as 
Besides, how can the rrRorrf^^nicnr ( i. e. the stuff of which an 
effect is made ) be a gor ( quality ) of its ? Or, rather, 

how can the got of a be its L e. be the very 

staff of which the is made ? 

etc.— etc. cannot be called *■ ’ *. e* 

organs or senses as distinguished from limbs. The former are 
parts of the organism which perform functions which nothing 
else can perform. The functions iffur, 

etc. which are ascribed to qT? etc. — called 

— respectively can be performed by other limbs as well, for 
example, we can communicate our ideas by finger-signs etc. 
Thus ^05 stc. are limbs and not organs. If they are to be re- 
garded as organs despite this, there will be no fixed number 
of ^t^prs, many other limbs being entitled to the same rank. 

4. snsTrsPn*^: etc. — You admit that confounds 

himself with This is exactly what one understands by 

If that is not what else is ^9?? Therefore, it is 
absurd to deny — while making this admission — that be- 

longs to 

^^3 etc.— The SS.mkhya speaks of three kinds of 

(O irr^ir^^-“that consisting in the worship of srisfff, by 
confounc^ng it with Of. ^ ^ sT^f%g*Tr?r8lr 

^ sTi^/a^ *T^T%5wng; <1^ g 

— S. T. K. on verse 44, p. 290. 

(2) %qnf^— that consisting in the worship of the f^sRlcs, 

^s, and mistaking them for errrJfsjf 
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Cf. ^ ifr: g^qgg ^re r^ 

cTFi: I ??ra 

I'jr 5WTw*iJN^rj r ^Tf^iiui ^g^ 5 T f%»irr^TO! 

S. T. K. ibid. 

(3) ^rf^oT— that consisting in attachment to i. e> 

the sacrificial rites with their attendant fees, and the heaven 
sought to be obtained thereby. Of. I S^TOxstt^- 

^Tjftq-f^JTSTT l — S. T. K. ibid. 

The passage in the text is reproduced from Crnnaratna’s 
Cam, Of., also, S. T. S, 

In truth, all the threa — and — are 

causes of ^Rjf and qp^. The resulting gives rise to 
and, jfl-sj too eventually belongs to the same to whom 
belongs the ^i 3 r> Hence, it is absurd to hold “ 

=TTR etc. See S. K. 62. 

5rfr^gW^^?s§5rr5f etc. — The Samkhya explains : 
consists simply in the 5 ;^^ being restored to his original state, 
when STfrf^ has ceased to act owing to the distinction between 
and having come to be realized- But this explana- 
tion is evidently unsatisfactory. Bor, is it not the very nature 
of to be active, with the necessary consequence that the 

activity should never cease to exist and thus preclude *nr^ ? 

The Samkhya would rejoin ; The activity of origi- 
nates from ; and, therefore, when the is accom- 
plished, the activity ceases, (discrimination between 

and ) being a 

etc. — Samkhya Kaiika 59. On the analogy of an 
actress who retires from the stage after her work is .done. 

Criticism : First, the unintelligent is not capable 
of snch thought as is pre-supposed in the analogy. Secondly, 
the will repeat its activiiy even after has 

taken place, just as it goes in search of a even after it 

has once enjoyed it — a persistence which can be explained 
only on the hypothesis of the activity being of the very nature 
of Thirdly, the analogy of the actress is fatal to thf 
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point sought to be established; for, the actress will always 
have her part “ onoe'more ”, So the right view about qlrsi' Is 
that it belongs to and that it takes place when all the 
karmans have been exhausted- The Nylja-Yaise^ika agrees 
with the Jaina. 

Miscellaneous absurdities in the Samkhya system ; This 
supplementary portion in the text is based upon S. T. K. Of. 
also S. T. 8. 

q^wrromRetc— S.T.K, pp. 292-302; S.T. S. pp. 27-30. 
and M, M.’s Six Systems p. 268, where the Taitva-Samasa is 
fully translated. 

Books of Reference : 

1. Samkhya-Karik^. 

2. Samkhya-Tattva-KaumudL 

3. Gaudapada’s S^rnkbya-Bhasya. 

4. Samkhya"Tattva*Sam4sa« 

5. Kapila-Shtras and the Samkhya*Pravaoana-Bh4sya. 

6. Patanj 3 ,li’s Shtras and the VyS’Sa-BhSsya and Vaoaspati- 

Misra’s Commentary. 

7. Summary in the Saddarsana Samnccaya and Guna- 

ratna’s Commentary thereon. 

8. Max»Muller and Garbe. 


Appendiees. 

q ^fTUTsfr • ” ?T«rr 

■eil^R— #finTrS?q qf I 
^ II 5^^ ¥rl»r»fr=qk— “ 

^rff^«qr5qrr%: qqr il " — 

Gunaratna’a Com. p. 104. 


^ ^ yr4Tg.H^ »Tq% I 

ft Sif^ I 


I 
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«i^«r?rg[ 

ir‘B?n5?r g y g rrgarqg? i ^csr ” gf^ i 

qrWT^ ^ “ 'ar?5»g'’ gf^ « rrg^ si€P5?r’t^ gl^hng » g^sr^ 
’gr®cr?ir ^irsai^ ?l^qtTiq^?rr ^ 5r*Rrr sj«i%qf^sw- 

%*r ^t ^g r gf^ ?T?Rcr?it sarr^c^ agrf^w ^R? g% 

g*T gf^ 1 The co-operation oE the three Principles in spite of 
their matnal incompatibility is explained by means of the 
folio-wing analogies : — 

“ arar ^f^^S!T?5f^^n^r#r 3r«i ^?R^*r ^• 

q ? i r ^a r: w ^g^rRor- 

f!5BSruT^4«Tf^ ^ gi?^3Rcr*n]% firail 

^ — Others deny mutual conflict of the principles 
since the principles are combined in varying degrees of 
strength ( sJTS^aisRT^raE )* 

«Tg STg art =1?:^ 3?# g^ I art TR*^ agf ^PRR* 

gift-^g: I ar# ^’hfr arg i^Tgfsf^f^Ti^s^ irarr fa: i egg gferirs 

— STR^ 2i: «StSf|^^: S. T. S. p. 6. — where it will 
be noticed that erf^q'fSfsssTf^R is used in a double sense — of 
egoism u e, self-reference in the cognition of 3?T^i 
and egotism or pride as in girf ^iftifr 

I 3!r«*ri^*T^*nT^RaCTf^5gn%^ %i% i atfg^ f ^irgp 

flrf^4 ssngrg msw =5 1 cR ^r5f^>§5>sgiori ^rgi^gimiisf 

^jgr^n^ a^grd^^fgir^ grg^tRR ?rs^rgrg5g i jgrsrR 'er 

^Garrrt^qrTgwsT^^F^sg 1 grt %argRfRrqT«T5rreq'’Rggrs?irf^g^ 

I gT?gr«rrg5rrK^ 1 i ?r^T^- 

’grf^ *rTg'gg^7i%g»Tgm^gg«rr5rgR^Tf agrr^t^ ^rsgrgraffgr- 
trfrqT^jfrigs^ 1 ar^sr gr^sjsi^or g5T:qrRorTJT^^ lfk^Rsrrf5i??R*i imST- 
sRcTxgRrt f^araj g?wf^ f I ?R^rf^ =gf — 

Gnnaratna’s Com. on 8, D. Sam. p- 97* 

lj55r^f?ncRW^= 5^:-— ?T«ir *rggrg«r: ari^^f^igrear ®qr®T: 

grPcTJ agf^ *ra^n% « srfBrf^rgcgr- 

i% g cTr Rc?Tn=gq-»T«T^ « a# *1 m ” — Grnpa- 

ratna’s Com. p. 102-3. 
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Stanza XVI. 

Stanza : Tlie relation of Oause and Effect cannot be one 
o£ simnltaneitj ; noroan an Effect come into existence after the 
Cause is dead. Monism cannot account for knowledge being 
the knowledge of things. Thus, the jugglery of Sagata 
( Buddha ) has been torn to pieces. 

-Here begins the (Jriticzsm, of the Bauddha doctrines ; 

I. Tile First Half of the Stanza. 

I. The Banddhas hold that the srinrur and the of 

are absolutely identical. Thna, says a Buddhist writer, 
etc.”— In both cases, the itself is both the JT*rror and the 

consisting as it does of ‘arf^ariT'. In both cases i. e. in 

siwsy aod ejgrnsn the g-fsr t. e, or 3rsi?r^; — the effect. 

2. since the is or 

i. e. determination of the nature of an object. There 
is no qfT^ of g-rq- except the itself i. e. knowing an 

object to be such and such; and since the is stc^TV 

or Sfgqfrq", si^zrs^ or is the qj ?5 of s^fq-. But and 

are sr^TTors. Therefore a srirrar is also the Of, 

^ sr!3R^ scTR’ N. Bindu I. is. 

Criticism : 


^ etc. — Things which are absolutely 

non-djstinct come into existence together, e.g. ^ and its ^ J. 

bo ifq'jnurand qfj^ were absolutely non-distinct they would 
come into existence simultaneously. Bnt this is contrary to the 
re ation which is supposed to subsist between them, yix., the 

relation of ^(Effect) and (Cause), Witness the 

case of the left and the right horn of a cow. which come into 

Cause and 

ofthfl demand priority and posteriority 

of the two respectively. [ ;t qrg^^^r^; ]. 

Now take the other alternative, which is to regard the two 
-5^ and q;^-as This is also impossible. For, in 

that case, the isRur viz. would precede the viz. 
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and as the Buddhist is a ( holding that everything 

in the universe exists only for a single moment of time >, it 
means that one has already passed ofiE the stage of existence — 
absolutely, without leaving a trace behind — before the other 
arrives on the ecene* 


^ etc. — Moreover, the relation of Cause and 

Effect is a relation, and as such it must subsist in two things. 
Now, unless both of them are at one and the same time, it could 
not subsist in them. Hence the alternative of secession is 
impossible. How can you say, here is the cause and here is 
the effect, unless both of them are simultaneously present 
before you ? ^ As the verse < quoted in one place in the 
Ratn^karavatarih^ ) says; etc. L e. the knowledge 

of the relation which subsists in two things cannot take place 
while only one of the things is known; the relation can be 
known only when both the correlates are known. 


etc. — See pqr* ra- with p. 103, and 

p. 18-19 respectively. ( Peterson’s Edition, A. S. Bengal. ) 
The Bauddha logician holds, as against the Naiy^yika, 
that when I see a object ( e. g. g-j- ), it is the 

form or likeness ( ) in the irr*f which occupies 

the place of j^irpir ( instrument of right knowledge ) and not 
the ^li^such as th^eye etc. ^TftrRr'te^ 

I ft jt rTsT^ir^ssTR- sfr^^ar 

]Sr. B. T. p. 19* j 


An obvious objection to this view is that it makes q-jnur 
and ifirt — the Cause and Effect — or^e, which is absurd. But 
the answer to the objection is : that, here ginw and ijjtj are 
not Cause and Effect in the sense of and isr*?, but 

and J that is to say, one explains the otherj 

not engenders it : it is ratio as distinguished from causa. How* 
this relation of and can very well Subsist 

between two aspects of one and the same thing. In the pre- 
sent case, frnrc? or is the ( determinant 
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or regniator ), and is ( determined ) £ See 

Appendix 

Criticism : The one ifR which is syfhfSRj is too simple to 
have parts and so it is impossible that it fehonld possess a two- 
fold nature o? and The relation o£ sar^i^sjrHr 

and is after all a relation, and as such must require 

two correlates to subsist in. The explanation that this 
is a case of and not makes 

no diflference to this requirement. Moreover, one should 
like to know whether the which is said to be 

is sft^rgfin: ) is or 

is to say, whether it carries with it the conviction that the 
)^r^X3{s3!r^ is there or not. If it does not, how can that 
which is itself produce any *• e. be 

of the knowledge of reality ( ) ? 

Then, again, what is meant by the * ’ of ^r*f ? 

Does it mean the character that is impressed upon the a'fsr as 
the result of apprehending the (the object) ? Or, does it 
mean that the assumes the form of the ? In the former 
case, it is all w© wanted to prove viz. that there was the 
which imparted its character to the str. In the latter case, 
the irfST wonld become ; for, the object into which it is 
supposed to turn itself is gR. Therefore, it is not proper to 
hold the doctrine that the smfui and the qfR are absolutely one. 
Were they absolutely one, it wonld be absurd to draw any 
snob dbtinction as ihttot and ; for, then yon cannot 
say that HRrctf SRTm and ( srrsT^<^*r ) ia 


i The Banddha metaphysician is so ardently committed to 
the doctrine of that when he has to speak of a sR, he 

often speaks of it as — which is to be understood not in 

the sense of a moment of er but enduring for a moment 
only. Thus, 
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Suppose you were to explain : There is bat one reality 
o€ which and arf^JT^ are but two forms — ^r^q- 

being the name which we give to its (ssto be 

other than non-S^rfipya ) and the name we give to its 

sRf^inlrsani^ (=to be other than non-Adhigati.) Thus, 
and are not two positive realities, but mere negatives 

characterizing a single Reality. 

Criticism ; This is but a futile makeshift. The two 
— viz. the and 3Tsrf^Jn^qrif% — cannot 

be two, without implying two But two ^^qvrr^s are an 

evident absurdity. Moreover, as sicfr*^ and are explained 
as 3T5WHursqr3I% and why can we not say that 

STSHTfcr is and sri5?!=«?v^5ct?o?rr^r%’ — that is to 

say, the sqr^%s may be sqraf^s not merely from things outside 
the class, but also from other things of the same class ? We 
mnst, therefore, admit some distinction between srtTTur and 
o£ which one is and the other msq’j like and 

oto. — The other extreme is held by the 
Naiyayikas. They are equally wrong, sprior and tfjt? cannot be 
altogether separate from each other, since they are one with 
the same MHldi ov subject, the tnirar taking the form of sf q rjo f 
in one case and of in the other. snnctT is the principle of 
unity, the synthesizing principle of all its forms and activi- 
ties. Thus, the same parson that knows an object takes 
that object or abandons it or is indifferent about it. Unless 
this unity were recognised between the sr^TTCT and the the 

5r*n®T of one person would produce in another person, and 
so everything would get into confusion. If the sniTir is to 
produce its it must be in the same person, which means 

that we must recognize a principle of unity behind them 
and not treat them as absolutely separate entities. 

ir. Another Exposition of the First Halt of the Stanza ; 

etc.-— Everything is momentary (8grf^qr3> 
because everything perishes in the presence of the destroying 
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agent* And the same natnre which it possesses at the last 
moment it must possess at the beginning on coming into 
existence. Thus, a hammer ( ) cannot produce a new 

natnre in when it destroys it; the nature which the ^ 
possesses at the end it must possess at the start — and^ thus, it 
should perish immediately after the start. In other words, it 
is The argument is essentially this : A thing perishes. 

Nothing can make it perish, unless it were in its nature to 
perish. This nature is as much in it at the start as at the finish, 
and, therefore, all along the linea And nothing can prevent 
this natnre from realising itself, i. e., the perishable thing 
from perishing at every moment. But an explanation may 
be offered by the = ( the advocate of continuity or 

permanence )* The thing acquires from its progenitor a nature 
which keeps it stable for some time^ and then allows it to 
perish* But this explanation proves too much : Even in the 
presence of the destroying agent it possesses the same nature, 
and will therefore remain stable in spite of those agents, and 
so will go on acquiring leases of life ad infinitum and will 
never perish. ( This is illastrated by the analogy of a 
debtor who pnts off his creditors from day to day and 
never pays the debt. ) But it may be rejoined from the 
other side that a thing is born to persist, but it eventually 
perishes when it is overwhelmed by the agent of destruction* 
This explanation, however, will not mend matters. If a thing 
does not perish because it is by nature stable, it is not open 
to say that an overwhelming force interferes with that 
nature and makes it perish, for, nothing can destroy the 
nature of a thing. ( It is like saying Devadatta is living and 
isr dying* ) If, however, as we see the thing does perish, 
it shows that it has not come into existence from its progeni- 
tor with stability stamped upoa it. (If Devadatta dies, he 
cannot have been immortal, but was a mortal from his very 
birth). If a thing is not perishable, it can never perish* 
But we see it perish. Therefore, we mnst suppose that when 
ft was born from its parent, it was born perishable and not 
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stable- Thns, perishability being found to be the nature of 
things, a thing must perish immediately after coming into 
existence. This is how the Suddhist doctrine of 
is established. Of. Gunaratna’s Com. on Sad. pp. 29-30 ; 
[ See Appendix 

©to* — Syllogism to establish the position : — 

That which is perishable will not endure after its birth; as, 
for example, which is in its last moment does not endure 
thereafter. ^ etc. are perishable at the time of their birth. 
Therefore they will not eniure after the moment of their 
birth. This is known in the Baddhistie Nyaya (logic) as the 
syllogism based on a ‘ (EqrxriorfS " (Essential as distin- 
guished from a ‘ (Causal ^ 5 )- The following passage 

will throw good light on the distinction : “ 

^rs«f uNrqresirg: I a^ra-sc^ 'q[q^rg(" — Sad. Gunaratna's 

Com- section on Her® iri the first syllogism 

and sgr?cr ^■re “ot related as Cause and BjEEect, but as Essences, 
whereas srfff and qjtr of the second syllogism are Cause and 
Effect. The former is the basis of deductive, and the latter 
of indirective logic. In the case of the we argue from 

Effect to Cause ; in the case of we argue from one 

essence to another. 

^or^rrqrin etc. — etc. — It now remains for the 

to explain how we happen to recognise persistent 
identity of sjz: from the first to the last moment of its exist- 
ence, if, as he says, a qfs’ cannot abide for more than a single 
moment of time. etc. — the explanation which the 

Buddhist gives is that similarify is mistaken for identity : 
there is a constant flux of similar q-ys, of which every preced- 
ing produces every succeeding and all of them are 
so alike and so close in their snocession that in spite of abso- 
lute break at every point we imagine that there is a single qr 
from first to last. This is owing to our or ignorance. 

Cf. the doctrine of Heraclites in Greek philosophy, and see 
Gunaratna’s Com. on Sad. p. 30- 
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has passed away before the srrsT comes into being, and when 
the ^sr tnrns towards the object, it is more than one moment 
since it has been dead. And a is a wrong ^rr^T. 

being like the iH'T of the hairs o£ Akasa ! 

Snppose sfisr and are simultaneous. Then, the latter 
will not be ; for, a ^t^or is prior to, not simultaneous 

with, the effect, and therefore according to the principle you 
have yourself laid down it will not be an object too. Hence 
the lino in the Stanza : “ q- = ** 

etc Construction and interpretation of 

the first two lines in the light of the foregoing remarks: — 

Moreover, the which is supposed to be the cause of 

the grr*! having already passed off, the grq will be found to be 
/. e. (See supra }, Then, again, if that which causes ^riq" 

were to be regarded on that account to be also the f^Gr?r of ^rrsi, 
would be of grPT also ; for, they were indisputa- 
bly oanses of grr* But they are not held to be of irr*f- 

Therefore the hypothesis of the identity of the and 

the of sriqr breaks down. It may be contended that the 

can be easily shown to be a qrrccr of grR" owing to Its 
holding and with just as is shown to be 

a of «|Tr by ( zrq ) and sjyrar^SK 

t r w f rR 't;*Tr*lT«rO* But the contention is wrong, 
does not depend upon as depends upon »rf&, ^rsT 

being found even without its corresponding e. g. srPSarsT 

without real ^srgr. Mark that the is srPS^TR, not 
irR ; for, it is ■stpsitr which accounts for the iTg:f% of the man 
in the direction of the supposed water. You will perhaps say 
that in that case gt*r exists without the because the i^rnr 

is a gsHT- An answer to it is, or no it is arsTj and the 
has come into being without the aqr*^* This is all wo want 
to prove, and it makes no difference whether the sgrrq" ia 
or STRT. The case of apj, being entitled to be regarded as a 
cause of mR, must depend not only upon the test of but 

also of And that test does not satisfy in relation 
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to ■ we cannot say 3T«iTsri^??r5r 5 for, in the 

case o£ ^ir^ffeoTspr there is 5ir5r*rr^i s-od yet there is 
Moreover, Yogins are able to know «t 4'S before they are 
produced and also after they have passed away, that is to say, 
here gT^T takes place without the actual existence of the er^s. 
If. in this ease, the are somehow supposed to produce 
that activity would be evidence of their existence, that is, they 
would be present^ and not past or future. 

W f&f ^ (uu r ^ | eto.=?r R'STFnTrTT wett: s# STT^^^r^rriTilr I f^l^T 
%g^?T 51’lqt'wi: n 

It may be said by way of further argument that a 
(e* g* irr^r) acquires existence from its (e* g* and 

then becomes the of that (The effect reveals 

the caused The argument, however, is faliaeious. Witness the 
case of which is of ^ and yet the ^ is not 

produced by it. That is to say^ the relation of ST^R?! and 

ff* 9^4 fTFr} does not necessarily imply the rola- 

tiou of Then, again, if is required to be 

produced by an ^4 in order that the ^4 could be its object, 
which is not produced by an could have no corres- 
ponding object and it would therefore be STifiTruT. But 
is sfiifTar. It is the very breath oE C ^ ^*TI’*r ) which 

is founded upon the act of recalling to naiud the relation 
( sjiriff ) of and Next, if according to your 

theory the (cause, qnT®r) alone is to be the sirfT (object, 

how would you explain the case of (self-reve- 

lation of grsr) which is ?rff^ of a thing (sirei) which is its very 
and not its ? Bor, in the single itself 

there is no room for a causal activity which always 

inaplies the dualism of and ^re>iT ( )• 

Thus srq’ aiid s^nT which spring from their respective sets of 
causes are related as and sr^r^T^. nof as and qRTfur- 

The Buddhist : if ^fsr is not produced by a particular 
( ). or does not bear the form or stamp of that 
( ) if would be equally related to all the ersq-s in the 
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nniverse, and so anything and everything would be the object 
of that — which is absurd. 

Reply : ^rnr is not produced by the si^, and yet it reveals 
that particular spqf, because it possesses the capacity to destroy 
or keep down the ‘obscuring veil of ignorance ’ in the 
particular case. Even if yon hold the view that nT*r is pro- 
duced by you will have to admit the doctrine of capacity ^ 
for you will have to explain why a particular produces a 

particular ^T*r. which you can do only on the hypothesis of a 
special capacity. Then, again, the particular character of !crr*r 
you cannot explain by the hypothesis of arlr imparting an 
(form) to the For, that would make sftr^r and 

the latter being no longer required to possess 
the of the former being snfl&oient to acoonnt for the 

stRfR of distinctions. What or likeness could there be 

between isrq and sgisr, one of which is ^ and the other STIES' ? 
Therefore the particular of ?risr must be supposed to 

be the qfi.u Tr <T ( ) of apprehension of a particular 

Next, as regards your contention that apprehends ) 

objects because it springs from objects ( ?i5tqrr% ) and possesses 
the form of the objects, we would inquire whether these two 
causes operate together ( ) or separately ( ) ? In 

the latter case, the first moment of would apprehend 

the last moment of qx, in-as-muoh as the one has produced ' the 
other ( ); siirs^nf ( reflection of the moon in the water ) 

would apprehend ( the moon in the sky ) xn-as-nnuoh as 

one hears the form of the other ( )• In the former 

case ), the second jfUT of qy would apprehend the first 

jgpoT of qz', since it fulfils both the conditions, that of ‘ g | g[g cf ’’ 
and that of *qa[j*hKdf^- If, in accounting for the appre- 
hension ( > of objects which belongs to aarsT, you 
add to ‘ and ‘ a further condition ‘^R^qrE^ 

which none of the above examples satisfies, even then, 
one would be the Sfii^ of the next similar a^fST, since it 
^tiafieS all the three conditions above laid down. Sence, the 
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only satisfactory explanation o£ why apprehends objects is 
that it possesses fitness to do so while nothing else does. 

II. Tlie Second Malf of the Stanssa £ 

It criticises a doctrine of a certain other school of the 
Banddhas, according to which is the sola reality, the 

external world being a pure fiction. 

The Argument of the Buddhists: JTTilSTT^^rf? ^^<3. — Of. Sad. 
Gnna. Com. p. 40. [ See Appendix ] Simple unspoiled 

by any snoh fictitious divisions as and hence free 

from the complexities of the external world, is the only Reality* 
For, the external ^oorld is impossible^ This may be proved 
by a series of dilemmas : Is the external world — the qfTtTT^— 
a heap of atoms or a single body ? Not the former, for there is 
nothing to prove these atoms — neither nor The 

of Yogins makes too great a demand on onr faith ; while 
our is out of the question, we ordinary mortals having 

never seen atoms even in a dream. Nor is there a possibility 
oE an 5 for, requires the observation of invariable 

concomitance of the and the which in the present ease 
is impossible for want of of the atoms (the alleged ^rn^r)* 

Another dilemma : Are the atoms or ? If are 

they doing their work gradually or all at once ? Not gradually^ 
for that would mean that they are slowly undergoing change 
in their nature, that is to say, are which is contrary to 

onr hypothesis. Nor, all at once^ for in that case, the whole 
universe would have been accomplished by a coup da force — * 
in the twinkle of an eye — and there could have been no such 
gradual change as we actually observe j the atoms moreover 
would have ceased to exist, the efEect, viz;., universe having 
taken their place. If are they only momentary 

or are they lasting only for a limited space of time ? 
In the former case, again, are they caused or uncaused ? 
If they are uncaused^ they would exist either always or 
never at all, temporary existence requiring dependence upoir 
a cause. If they are caused^ are they caused by gross matter 

25 
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or by adorns? Not; the former, because accordiog to 
you there is no gross matter, the external world being 
only atoms. If the latter, will yon explain whether the 
atoms are to prodnce their effects while, existing or not-exist-^ 
ing, or both existing and not-existing ? If existing^ whether 
they are to prodnce those effects in the first moment of their 
existence, or in a snbseqnent moment ? Not in the first 
moment, for it will be taken np in its own act of comiag into 
existence. As has been remarked. Being, Acting and Causality 
wonld be all one in this case ! If mere Being could bo a cause of 
the prociuctioa, the atoms of would beget atoms of 
would become the of ; for, so far as Being is 

concerned, there is no difference between the atoms of ^ 
and the atoms of and there will be nothing to regulate 
the production o£ from only, and not from 

If not^existing they are to produce their effects, they 
would be perpetually producing their effects in ng^ments 
other than those of their existence. The third alternative 
o? combined existence and non^^existenee is no good % 
for, it oau fare no better than the two alternatives of which 
it is made ttp^ and which have been already disposed ot# 
We, therefore, conclude that the atoms are not 

Nex'C, let us see whether they could be 
L existing longer than one moment, but still for a limited 
space of time. This alternative is liable to the same criticism 
as the one to which the other alternative— that of was 

subjected. 

Besides, we ask whether the atoms in this case, are 
doing something and producing some effect 
— OK not ? IE not^ they are nothing^ no better than the ficti- 
tious ‘ sky-flower If they are^ there are three possible 
positions to take up: first, that the effect which the atoms 
are producing is (a) existing or (b) not-existing or (c) both 
existing and not existing, (a) If it is not-existing, the atoms 
may as well have produced ^ the horn of a hare % that is. 
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nothing, (b) If it is existing^ the atoms have been prodno- 
xng something that is already there which means sjsrgRsn* 
?Cc) Tf it is both existing and not-es«ting, it is a foolish position 
take up, a position which shares the difficulties of both. 

Therefore, there is no such reality as Atoms. 

Nor does the external would consist of Bodies, When 
you could not prove a qr?rjTr «5 how can you hope to prove a 
laody ( which consists of many ? Without 

^ body, which is but a heap of is a mere name. 

A-gain, are the of a body conflicting with one another 

or are they at peace ? In the former case, they wonld nen- 
h ralize one another, and consequently there could be no body. 
Cn the latter case, we should not find such conflicting elements, 
rs we so often do, of stable and unstable, red and not*red, matter 
somposing a body. Next, does the body subsist in the atoms 
'-vholly or partially ? In the former case, the whole body 
ivould be absorbed by a single atom and there would be no 
>ossibility of a body ; also, the body being contained in each 
-■fcom, there wonld be as many bodies as there are atoms 1 In 
tie latter case, the body would lose its entirety or single 
vlioleness. Besides, if the body is supposed to abide in 
Ibie atoms by one set of parts, there will arise the question, 
ow are these parts related to the atoms ? If they are 
9parat0 from the atoms, the old difficulties of the body 
esiding in the atoms will revive. If they are one with the 
-fcoms, they have no existence, and the difficulties which they 
r«re called upon to solve remain intact. It is thus a mere 
3,perstition — a superstition caused and nourished by the 
of innumerable lives — that we should believe in the 
!5:istence of an external Reality. On the Theory of Atoms, 
f- S'amkara’s criticism of the Yais'esika doctrine in his Com. 
a Br. Sfltras II, ii. 

efc. — Quotation from srmoT^^r- 

a work o£ Buddhist Metaphysics and Logic- 
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Criticism : frnT is ^ — an action, —and it, therefore, 

presupposes a the object to which it is directed. Thns, the 
existence of an external world is a necessity involved in the 
very act of frpr. It may bo asked : Isn’t a false appearance-i— 
an unreality — an object of jgTSTs as in the ease of ‘ the hair in 
the sky’ (an optical delusion) ? Answer: N’o; even in that 
case, one who has never seen a real hair cannot experience the 
delnsion. Similarly, a dream implies the experience of a real 
world. Of- S'ri-Bh§,§ya (Khy^tis), S'amkara Bha§ya and Advaita- 
siddhi. gqr g iTfrarr<«IsRT?: e. ^JTr=WiTor» author of a 

9!n®2r called on a portion of the (AMP— — 

foot-note ).^^he^gS,tha 

*Tr 1 qrr ^ srr^n^: «— ( 1703 ). srrarrffir^ — 

Cf. the criticism of Hegelian Idealism: if thoughts were 
things, the thought of a hundred pounds in my pocket would 
be the same as the possession of those pounds I 


'T etc. — The SyadvSdin admits the exist- 
ence of both— the and the As regards the 

proofs of we have both and our 

in the sense that we see the «n:*rr^3 in seeing the srt ; also the 
f Yogins. That we do not see the atoms ( ) 

is due to their being too small. There is also eTgJTr^r proving 
the existence of atoms. Thus, — Atoms exist, because without 
them we cannot explain the gross body. Of course, there is 
no such invariable rule that a gross body should be made of 
atoms. For, a gross body is sometimes made of gross parts, 
oE?t^ 8. and are not made of any 

parts— gp matter at all. Where, however, a gross body 
sprinp from atoms, the atoms somehow get combined by 
such forces as time etc. and thereby cause the gross body. 


etc — As regards the criticism that 
the atoms of the body would be conflicting with one another 

tbe fact, but we explain it on the principle 
t^md ' ^hioh, a body is one and yet 
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etc. — Next, as regards the criticism that the* 
body eannot exist in the atoms either wholly or partially and 
80 on, we reject both the horns oE the dilemma, and hold that 
the exists in the inseparably. 

etc. — We would call upon you to explain 
how we happen to have a definite experience of etc. in the 
absence o£ a real external world of etc. You will perhaps 
explain that the external world which we experience is in the 
form of 55isr ( ra3ri5Tr^TyrS5T*it ). But this is contrary to expe- 
rience, in which the objective reality is perceived as outside 
the j5f*r* objectire reality were in us^ our experience 

would have been ‘ I am ’ not * Ihis is Yon will 

eay ; there are many forms o£ — one of them is the percep- 

tion of while another is the perception of e. g. — 'This 
is in other words, both the external and the internal world 
are really internal — But this is wrong, and sn^ 

are not on the same footing : is not rigidly fixed like 

: what is to me is 55R3t. to you ; not so the srhs — ^which 
is the same for allm No doubt, what is to one may be 
to another owing to optical derangement. But this is obvi- 
ously a case of ’srrr^cT, not srtrr* and therefore outside our 
reckoning. 

etc. — The Vija^uavadin (the Idealist) ex- 
plains : ThegRofsrfjq^aQdtheiTRof ^ffrsrare on the same level. 
The distinction drawn between sj^^and sfR to the effect that 
the former is personal and shifting, while the latter is universal 
and fixed is untenable; for, when a man thinks of himself, the 
self is always presented as STf» 3 [, and consequently there is no 
want of fixity in this case. To that the following answer can 
be made: You say when a man thinks of himself % but this 
implies that there is something other than hinfself (otherwise, 
where is the point in restricting the object of thinking to 
^himself’ ? A self is a correlative word, which carries with it 
the admission of a not-self. This is fatal to the VijaS,navada. 
You will perhaps explain the not-self as nothing but the self, 
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the perception of the diatinctioo being pure hallucination. 
But we refuse to accept that explanation as sound. Here is 
bearing testimony to the distinction between self and 
not-aelf, between within and without, between subject and 
object, — and there is no room to think that it is a ^rrf^- 

’sn?# etc. — The Vijaanax^din now endeavours to 

show that it is a and he relies upon the following 

aff^TTPr to prove that gnw and are not separate : etc. 

If A is invariably found with B, A is not separate from B, — 
as, for example, an illusory moon is not separate from the 
real moon. Now, 3p§r is invariably bound up with fnWi and 
we, therefore, conclude that it is not separate from :irnT. The 
may be shown to be valid as follows : In a good 
where there is no there should be no 8 q'p: 2 |'. 

which is the of ( e. which 

are f5r^, and are therefore not always that Is, fonnd 

together ) is not found in the present case ; therefore its sqrcq' 
viz., of jrpT and ) is nob possible. 


Criticism : The is faulty. The rule on which it 

rests, ^ viz. wherever there is there is is not 

invariable. This may he shown as follows : jjir’T performs the 
Aonhle function of revealing itself and its objects (See 
Stanza and compare Bam^nnja’s view propounded in his 
S^ri-BhA?ya against the S'^mkara idealism). In its latter fun- 
ction, it reveals in its former function, Now, these 

t's^o viz. and being disclosed together, there is 

^rttq^PRT. But where is and sfl^s^rPT are not the same. 

Thus, there is no such invariable law that wherever there is 
q^wr there is The is thus shown to be based upon 

a doubtful rule and is therefore vitiated 

Seco^ly, it may be shown to be vitiated by 
5 «tt+nci also—when the so-called is not really fonnd in the 

Thra, is not found in ^rpT and between which 

IS attempted to be established by means of the sr^pr. 1 he 
^18 experienced externally in the form ‘ This is ; the 

^I?r which IS experienced internally is not experienced at th^ 
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same time as the Moreover, the 3J3»n®r will be free from 
^rrf^rar *1^8? ol can he shown to be 

misleading ; and the can be accepted as misleading only 

i£ the e r giHH he shown to be valid. Thns, there is 

arg ^gq rgPT of the two snrroTB. 

Then, again, if there is no external reality ( ) to 

control onr we cannot assign definite localities to things. 
For, in the absence of the external reality there will be nothing 
compelling ns to assign one thing to this place and another 
thing to that place, and so on. The Vijnanav^din will try 
to explain this restriction by the hypothesis of that 

is to say, by the supposition that we assign A to a fixed place 
in the external world not because A possesses that place as an 
independent reality, but because our ctrrt has determined 
that it shonld he assigned to that place and no other. In 
other words, the explanation of the restriction is to be sought 
not in the external world, but in the Internal mind. 

Criticism ; The explanation will not do (See Sad. Com, 
pi 40). The grr^nns cannot determine the places. There is 
the external world in which things have their definite places; 
our obeys external facts, and our eTTERrs are deter- 
mined by the Thus, the final determining agent in 

our sTtfi is iihe external world. The Vija^navadin will per- 
haps attempt a clever escape from this difficulty in the 
following way : The specific characters of various experiences 
require to be explained. There is no external reality which 
we can draw upon for the explanation, for none exists. 
Therefore, the only possible hypothesis which will provide the 
explanation is the hypothesis of 

Criticism : Is the the same as grR ( 

or different ? If it is the same as how can there be 

? For, in iir there is no If it is different from 

the principle of is sacrificed and there is no reason 
■why you should admit and cherish snob inveterate 

prejudice against -to which onr common sense bears 

witness. 
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HSTT ^ — Mallisena next proceeds to lay down a 

syllogism to show that ^R- aad are two distinct realities- 
The syllogism is based upon the ^ that erq' and grr^T 
do not possess the same character but are on the contrary 
opposed to each other. The points oE opposition are the 
following : 1. is internal, is external ; 3. 5rT*T is 

posterior, is prior ; 3. stR springs from from 

its own causes in the external world ; 4. itr is luminoas 

( SRrr?r )> is dark ( ). 

3R ©te- — Ilf- i° winding up his long com 

mentary on this Stanza shows how to construe the third line 
in the light of the above remarks. 

compound word = fTTSTlf cTTil-. 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

f^?5;n?firof — Another reading 

gj r tT f — ‘*TRr’ — ‘fhQ name of the mother of Gautama 

Bnddha. On the significance of the name is founded the view 
that the whole story of the life of Buddha is an allegory. This 
view was accepted by certain old orientalists, but is not held 
now by any responsible thinker. 

5Rr?5r*TFr etc. — Reference to the three ways in which the 
Stanza has been interpreted by M. The doctrines criticised are : 

1. — The identity of ifTtT'OT and 

2. — Momentariness of all things. 

3. etc.— Monism of sjTR arising from and 
being inseparable and therefore one. 

Reference Books. 

1. Vijia^nav^a in works of Yogaofi.ra and Madhyamika 

Buddhism. 

2. Keith’s “ Buddhist Philosophy ” Ch. x i v. 

3. Examina^on of YijaanavMa in S'aijikara’s Commen- 

taries on the Br- Sfttr&s II. ii. 

4- Criticism in KylLya books and in S'amkara's Com. 

5. Idealism and Criticism of Idealism in Western 
Philosophy. 
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Appendices. 

'ar sraar# sgrrsf i »i^enn5K5r*r5ar 

Jr*rm ?T^gFrg[# a T? UI%l% %f^T% l — N. Bindn. I. 

2. sraw 5 r*TraT 555 r i iTOTar«Kww 5 zjrf i 

smtTBR^JTJT: ! * 1 ^ JTazT^^nr^jczr i ^ar 

I crwrlcTiw 5Pi^f^ i iri# JTirmaa: i irr«?or3?TRE^ it %g^r- 

^sn^«rmT!%aarrs^r^ • ^^3Trgrf%ITTWTf^^^^^^I^^J^cs^qr^55rTgc. i rrem^afr- 
5?'T'eT^’areJT ?ri*T?iiifeT srT«T^TirqT?: i ^ir iB§r*rT^: 

srif^TTii «Tatf^ I ?r ijar *ar arTTrot'^^wi^ i ir^isfSTTcsn'T^ gr i T Tf. i 

^ 3T:^?rr?iTct%'^®i^sr?^?r*t^3r srrq^??! !nq^sgT'Tr& sttit f 'a 

5 rca?s^s?fH^<T*r 4 ^*T^'TT 3 : » iT*n»iT>iv^ii 3 t« 

aff sgrif 5rT*rf^i5;'T€arcq-trr<JrqT^5 ^ ir t Trorf ^^ rc * st«N‘ 
^5 ?rTS5ia*T?a ^rra^a rr^swriT^ i 3WJTr%aaT3^si^ra 

?rf^:aa^5??f 5rs^i% i a«Tr ?«i5nTrsf i aw wrga ay rwrc 

fcarsrrw ssrqrf^a^ i 

ag w ^PTRSTyf^ft-rB i a«rr w ?ifa ata JTmai a^ 

JTTTtoTqfraw I a ^rr^a wrwa ^ aq g ra i a^«f wrwca sttrot- 

wear? i a3^35rni^r% » a%% aiwca a?=a asife^Trw^awrwsargc « ar^fSEa 
sT5m^Twatw??RaT: I aT«a#: aTRorrw * aa'tfawa spcaw 

f^sna aa?a^i5^NT?a aarfa^ai^a^ i as^r f? =a^rf^apar i%?rra- 
g?a®r^ a a^fwiarasaTa ar^^a aa?a waaasasgaraf^gw. ' ara^jsa 
eag^ijiaia ^ra«a i a aia wpawawarar'^-aa: 

aieaaraawras a^^flasa’egR ^fra; ^arw * wR ^ saa?ar:a- 
saa^anwxa^.i aaa^^^acgas f%ra^ aarw f%i%5aaraqva a 
• aigreaiaa^S^ 5rR?a saa^ai^a ^aifraa^raa- 

^wrac, • siia<pan:asaa«arafrwraTsR «aa^a sara^a i ^aar- 

ag^aaia a^ftraac. t aat ^ra?a anwaafar’w^ Raaaca^a i 
a’EHR*ETfW'=aag»ia saa’^araaaa: i i^waacaaa a aajara ajwa^a- 
aaaaraiaTa saa^ar^aat: » aaaiawiw^asaTa^rai a iffgrirtawaea 
aiaaar:aat. t saa^arrwar fir^i^aaeaa: a?a^a^R>T#r sfgsa: i 

ag ^r^^a^eaRsr^assr^a 5fraarawa?^iarTaaa?aratag 
aaairi^ « j^waaea^rsaa^arfaa wafa ^raata^a rasgraaec^a^ • 
a^ar%a^a #faairaw:a saa^arfaa ^sgra alra^raRaar ?=rsa^ t 

■— N. B. T. p. 18, 
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3. ^ qT*Trirg- 

^ 5 r 5 ^aTf^?M? 5 r§!Tf^w^ f i 3 [^i?i»i?rTf|r^«T^?r 5 rr- 


ST «T«rr t 

qrcr q rr ^ ^ qqlr^ n K ii 

5 TF#s 3 ^ 55 ft 5 ?f?m%tT qrs^r^sq^: i 

ii R n ff^ — Sad. p. 40. 


4. ^ i^!r«^3fTrqj ^rg5<T5j^ i rT«Tr =5 ^5rpiTTq^r?T?Tr?i*TW^- 
■asq^q^'^Rreai 1 5r«ir =ir'aB«5: i 

! 5 rTf?i^ f| ’fTrarrsf r ^gRcq^ i 

qt STRra *T *51 ^ ^T I 


fT^qr^ q^q qaif^qr^ q|q 5 ?f^:if%^rqqT^Trqj^ 
?r 5 ^^q?qr^ 5 *Tq q Tf- qr^sq'q, f^iqqsT^'qTqsjrarrqi^sqrqTqf^ 
qqrsftqi q ^rfoRRqfq^ • qt^qaqif^qs^t^qv • q^t g^riq€ri%’i^ 
^ =^ 12 ^ qsif^^^TifcqTq^qrqf f^m^wq: q ^qqiq^^^^qr^" 
qqq^q^qqr ' f^8tra%a[,«qqf^qrtqf5qf^qqqsq?OTq r%q^?5qqt* 
ajq q q ^^iq q^qf^qq^, q^ ^ qaicw I ^ 

qsEq «Eqqj^ qiq ^vq?qqR sprq R«r 5 qr ^q fqqssqfiif^ qrt 
qq ^qrqj ^qrq: • qqr ^j^sfq ^ mwsqqqr 
fq q ^qFwr qqa: I ^qq ^qqtpgreml^s# 


^qqqi; qq 'q sa 

I q«nr =q ^qiTarqfr?:sqq^T f^? 5 TqqTq^qT%qqT ' ^cztvgqq- 
^FTqr!^ qqisfrqTq(;i qqTTre^qqq^ i qf^^qq^qrq qr^eqf^* 
qj^sfq q^q^, qqjsrqsrqqf^qq^q ^q^^a;. i Rq^qf ^^rrq ’q 
q^F?BTiqq> 5 qqq ^qrqlgj i qqq ^qnatqhcf^f^cqrqeqrg: i 

^qtiq qq qqrqfqiqfqsqrqrqqhTq: ^rf^^?qqqi^qqT%% i qg: qr^ 
serwi^^ «nqT-^q ?nf q qqrqfq% ^qq^ i q^qq i fq^q^^ewr- 

^rqf qiqqi^^^tRf^rq qcqtwwqq ?sroTFq^gqq^ i §q qqrqrqjrqsrrq- 

’jlrg'wrrqrqqTS'qNi^sr% ?r 



qqrqft^qeqqqrqs qq^ sn^qqf^ > =q qqr 

q^%qrf!5qqnqs q qqrqf^^ sRftfq: q^tRr f% q qqrsq^ qqsr^q i 
q5qqc«?f^^Rrf^ « — Sad. pp. 29-30. 
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Stanza. XVII. 

In tHis Stanza, the author criticises the S'ilayav§,da— 
Nihilism or the doctrine of the Absolute Void— maintained by 
a certain school of Buddhists. 

etc. — The S'tinyavadin denies the existence 
of (1) (2) ErJtsi, (3) srrrroT and (4> 

etc . — The S'hnyavadin has not even the bare 
chance of endeavouring to establish his position, which other 
heretical schoolmen have, inasmuch as he rejects the validity 
of JTJTIurs altogether. 

®r«r eto. — Explanation of the third line. — 

If he accepts to prove his own case, it will raise his 

SiddhS.nta against him, that is to say, it will condict with 
his fundamental principle viz. If he relies upon 

3Tr*TPr — tto word of the master — even then he so far surrenders 
his S'hnyav^da. Pun upon the word which means both 

(1) Siddh^nta and Yama, the Grod of Death. 

si*ndT etc. — If ifJiTvr he rejected, will go 

with it, thus enabling the only logical position, that of absolute 
silence. Even an assertion of S'Anyavada makes it and 

BO far contradicts the Siinyavada itself. 

3T3r '9r means also Yama, the Grod of 

Death. Yamaraja will be angry with him, i. e., he will fall 
dead, caught in the snare of ^f^«nsrs — ^self-contradictions etc. 

— We have both forms, and from 

The latter is used by Udyanaca.rya, the author of the 
5?lf- ?tr- also* 

®*=c. — The position which the S'finyavMin 
endeavours to maintain is that the four principles generally 
asserted by other schoolmen viz. Cl) STH^T, (3) 

and (4) have no more existence than ‘ the horn of a 

horse’ — in other words, they are a pure fiction. This may be 
phown as under 
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1. Tliere is no siJTr^ or aTT?*!'?. there is no sriTr®r 

to prove him. (1) Wo& sTcsr^: Because STRJT^is universally 
admitted to be outside the range of and sr^trs? 

is the Jr?TTor working through f^ 2 is. Then, again, it is 
said that arr^iq;^ is known by introspection, through the con* 
soiousnesss of the ego ( ar 5 STcir*r ]• But the argument goes too 
far. Such consciousness arises with reference to the body 
also when one says, * I am fair, I am dark, ’ and so on. 
Moreover, if the ego-consciousness referred to 3Tr5*T'11» it would 
not be occasional, but perpetual, since ^ reality 

which is ever present to us. But the ego-consciousness arises 
as an occasional phenomenon (when I enter upon an act of 
introspection), and therefore requires to be explained by an 
occasional cause, as does the percept of a lightning-flash. 
(3) JNbt • Because there is no invariable mark from 

which one can infer the existence of srrsfr^- (6) JVot s?r3T<T 
(5rv^): Por eTTiT¥|s are contradictory. Apart from the 
contradictions contained in the scriptures of each school, those 
which exist between the scriptures of the several schools must 
render this srsTTar altogether precarious and unacceptable. 

[For the language of this passage compare S^arfakara’s 
criticism of human reason.— Ved. Sh. Bh. II. i. 11. ] 

2. There is no i* e* the world of objeotive reality. 
The absurdity of an external world has been demonstrated 
already (See supra). 

3. There is no sr^TIW* For qrrrvr is said to be * kno w- 

ledge which reveals itself and others’ i, e, the world of 
objective reality. ( Cf. iTflTVTSi;,” P. N. T. 

lankara I. 2; also Ramanuja’s Sri-Bhasya— 1. i. 1.) But, where 
is the objective reality to render strtw possible ? 

0 to. — Here is a dilemma for the Realist 
to meet: Is the qirroT synchronous with the or is it 

subsequent ? In the former case, all the main existing ^n^s 
of the universe being synchronous with it will have a right 
to bo treated as its ssrlfs — which is absurd. In the latter 
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case, the iimc r i» e. ^fPT "will have to be regarded as either 
or fTTfTR. In the former case, for want of sn^nTt it 
will leave the nature of each particular object undetermined. 
In the latter case, the will have to be regarded as 

either identical with or separate from the ^nsfi to which it 
belongs. If it is identical with the it is simply and 

nothing more i. e. it will be the same as the hypothesis of 
grpf which has been already dealt with and disposed of. 
If it is separate from frrqr, it should be either or ^trf^rsq. 

If it is i % gq, it would be i. e. in the position of grnr, and 
would have to undergo the ordeal of the dilemma of ^r?r^R 
and which has been already shown to be unsnrmonnt- 

able. If it is sr p^ gq, is it its reveal er as si^rrar or JfTftT ? In 
the former case, i. e. if it does not require to be known in 
order to be the revealer of the objective world, it would 
reveal the world to Mr. Maitra as well as to Mr. Uhaitra, no 
matter whether one knows it or not. In the latter case, i. e. 
if it has to become the object of srTST, it will raise the old 
problems of and iffrq with all their attendant 

difficulties — 

4. There is no seems to he a work 

similar to the of S'rl Harsa, a Vedantin of the 

A nirvacaniyata or MSya school. 

Criticism : qg etc. — ^The usual criticism passed 

upon the S'huyav&da in Metaphysical Nihilism, or the doctrine 
of a universal void. Cf. similar criticisms of modern Agnosti- 
cism in the West. 

Dilemma; Is the Nihilistic proposition itself 

nil or not? In the former case, it can prove nothing, 

it cannot even make a claim to establish itself. In the latter 
case, it will destroy itself, and the Four Principles-^fmtn etc. — 
will stand unchallenged, fri sqqfsjr. 

etc. — In accordance with the established practice 
pf logicians or philosophers. Strictly speaking, the above 
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criticism is sufficient to dispose of the doctrine of Metaphysical 
Nihilism as unworthy of credence. Yet, out o£ courtesy to 
the opponent, and without prejudice to the argument above 
advanced, we shall enter upon a short criticism of each of the 
propositions laid down by him in the preceding paragraphs. 

1. First, as to the proposition that 
proved by We agree on this point, in the sense that 

lies beyond the reach of the external But we 

demur to the proposition that is not perceived by wisf^ 

introspection, L e. the internal consciousness of the 
ego B’or, such internal consciousness as ‘ I am happy’, 

‘ I am miserable ’ clearly refers to and proves the existence 
of STTctRC- 

gt|i 'gnf : ®to. — The consciousness in “ I am happy ' is not 
a bare, general consciousness of happiness, but of happiness 
belonging to the ego. It is not a consciousness of the nature of 
‘ Bke that of ‘ gj?T "sizi but it is a consciousness of 

the nature of ‘ aif ’• 

etc.-— The consciousness of one’s being fair or 
dark in ‘ ^ afiy:*, * ’ etc. does not necessarily prove 

to be really the body- It is a case of the secondary 
application of the word to the body, its primary signi- 
fication being Compare the master speaking of the 

servant as himself ^ in the secondary sense of the word ‘ self ’. 

etc. — Mallisena explains how we happen to 
have occasional consciousness of the ego ( See above 

is described as * ’ i. e. possessing the 

characteristic of going forth in consciousness— ^ iStnytir’ — which 
may be either in ^ etc. ) or ( as in 

), and the consciousness of the ego ( the ) is one 

kind of the ‘ ' which characterizes — 

a Jaina technical term. 

etc. — ^This — in the shape of 

r— is determined by a number of conditions such as 
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etc. which are regnlated by the law o£ Karma^ and is there- 
fore occasional or caused ; and not perpetual, although 

is perpetual. This may be illustrated by the example 
of iflsr which cdzvays possesses the of producing an 

''O 

and yet pnts forth the only occasionally, when the 

accessories viz. water, soil etc. co-operate. Thns, becans© 
is ( occasional ) it does not follow that 

is ; io ^<110 same way, because 

( an g'qjfrrn^^ of srRWq;,) is it does not follow that 

(®n5»p30 is 

2. ISText, as to the proposition that is not proved 

bt/ srgqTJT, since there is no certain mark or on which the 
can be based, this is wrong. There are numerous 
marks or f^ffs to prove the existence of snEfT^;; — 

(1) i%r%%*iiqg; ( «i«3'R*rr: 

^ ^FEiTT )• The perception oE the objective world requires an 
agent oE the act o£ perceiving ; beoanse, perception is an 
action, and all actions require an agent, as, for example, 
an action of cutting requires a cutter. This agent in the 
act oE perceiving, i. e. the percipient, we call err^iT^. Oonld 
the senses ( ^l^g^s ) such as etc, be the agents in the 

present case ? No. They are instruments — like the hatchet 
in the act of cutting — which are dependent upon one who 
could wield them. That they are instruments requiring to 
be wielded by a person, Hollows from the fact that they are 
made o£ matter ( ). and are therefore inanimate 
requiring to be put in motion by a without whose 

stimulus they are incapable of doing anything. If the f^qs 
were the real agents in the present case, the following three 
things would happen — 

1st. I could not remember the experiences oE a particular 
sense after the sense happened to be destroyed, as in the case 
of subsequent blindness. For, the act of remembrance must 
belong to the same agent to whom the original experience be- 
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longs; and as tlio supposed agent o£ the experience viz. the 
sense is destroyed or has ceased to fancfcion, the act o£ re- 
membrance has become impossible. 

2nd. The various experiences of the diiBEerent senses — 
viz. seeing, touching, smelling, tasting and hearing — could 
not then be referred to a common agent, the senses being 
diflEerent. Of. Nyaya manuals. 

3rd. etc. — the objects of the different senses— 

could not be apprehended together ; whereas our experience 
of followed by re-oollection of and the attendant taste 
( flow of saliva ) in the month would show that there is one 
person to whom belongs and — a* function 

which could not be preformed by any single 
this case acts like a man peeping ont of different windows. 
Therefore, the are and is their driver, the 

in the act« 

(2) etc.— 

Our movements — by which we seek to acquire something 
or abandon something which we regard as good or bad for us, 
anl which we direct towards acquiring or abandoning the 
means to that end — -are not haphazard or involuntary move- 
ments but they are movements which imply an act of volitkn 
such as that shown in driving a chariot towards a definite goal 
and in a definite manner. 

<3) Next, The body is ruled 

over by a voluntary^ agent, because it is the seat of a definite 
activity—^. a chariot. 

<4) < Another argu. 

ment by which could be shown to be ruled over by a 

voluntary agent— the is the argument founded on the 

analogy of a pair of bellows— which is filled with a certain 
amount of air by the smith and worked to a definite end. 


*¥* 51 ^ 51 :- 
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Another argument by analogy is famished by the example 
of a machine-toy which opens and shnta its eyes as regnlated 
by a voluntary agent. 

( 6 ) ^ 

Moreover, the powers of growth and healing or repair 
clearly indicate the presence of an indwelling soal in the body. 
For, we observe that a bonse does not grow of itself or repair 
itself without the a-gcncy of a mason. A tree will perhaps be 
cited as an example of spontaneous growth and repair. But, 
as a matter of fact, the tree, too, is a living organism possess- 
ing one single organ and an indwelling soul. [ For the 
doctrine of an indwelling soul in trees etc. M. refers the 
reader to Achi^rafiga Shtra^ ] 

( 7 ) ^ «nwr- 

iTsf: is capable of being directed towards a definite object, 
like a stone aimed by a boy at a target* That which thus 
directs the is e^Tcq’r* 

( 8 ) eifeiriRTw ©to. 

are synonymous terms, which 
denote something, some reality of which they are names. 
That something is 

( 9 ) etc,...,. 

All simple terms such as ^ 3 : etc. denote realities; 

etc. are unrealities, but, then, they are compound 

terms. 

(10) * ^TT^iTT. 

etc. are qualities, which must abide in some ^szc, and 
the only jfs?!' fit to hold them is arr^H^- 

3. As to those that are selE-oontradiotory are, oE 

course, worthless. But those that are declared by ^^s i, e. 
tellable authorities, can easily stand the testa of ^ and gr*? 
(See infra St. 33) and are therefore JTfriW* (Gf. 

I qtfsp? %im *t?e=^ *r 3 »fn:srtg(-) It may be 

27 
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argued that an is one who is free from all infirmities 
and since there is no one of whom we could say this, there is no 
sirg and, therefore, no agirtr iTRTir. But the argument is based 
upon very narrow empiricism. No doubt, our minds are 
vitiated by more or less, but the very fact that the s 

admit of being made more or less points to the possibility of 
their being eradicated altogether. An analogy is furnished 
in the thickening and thinning clouds which some time cover 
the sun. 

Being deprived of all parts or limbs i. e. the 
forces which feed them. 


®!WS5f 1 r etc. — No doubt, the ^gs have had no 
but that is no reason why they should have no end. 
It is quite possible to destroy them by means of i. e. ^r*T» 

and 

^ etc. When the are destroyed there arises 

which means wj'. is the acme of perfection 

in the matter of gpT. Onr imperfect sgxg is capable of growth 
in the direction of perfection and the highest point to which 
it can be carried will be the point of perfection. [ For a 
similar argument in proof of the existence of God, see Pat- 
Yoga-Siitras and Vyasa Bh^sya I, 24-25], 


tPir etc — Besides, there are realities which are 

too fine or too remote for ordinary sight, bnt they must be 
Wesera ( srars^ ) to some minds, e. g, a fire in a mountain cave. 


MoreoTor, how Iroe are the astronomical predictions of 
anthoritatme wr^r, 1 This fact may well be taken as one 

being possible in the case of great 


.ri.*? «*«— Quotation from Th4minga 1. 1. to prove the 

existence or ^ 

2. jjgq etc. This has been already established. ( See p. ) 
a or etc. A is necessarily implied in 
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ete.— -M. admits both the alternatives. 
SK3|8^ takes note of objects which exist simnltaneonsly with 
the grrsf. deals with objects which belong to the past. 

and ^qrrsT treat of things belonging to all times, past, 
present and fntnre. 

— -They are and yet the raqnired defi- 

niteness in determining particular objects is possible owing 
to the law of and which make our 

world what it is. 

— The remaining alternatives are discarded* 

4, srrof^: etc.— It is the of and is revealed by 

self-revelation. What is directly experienced or revealed as 
consciousness needs no teaching or proof* 

sg- etc The may be either immediate or 

mediate* is the immediate qfj^ of all q'lTfurs. The 

mediate i* e. eventual or ultimate of the particular sraqrr^ 
via. %^S3*R is eflrsn'#!^ e* freedom from worldly interest* 
That of the other is Of. Tarka- 

bhasl. 

— The Jaina philosopher rejects such absurd doctrines 
— ‘^Reality neither nor is not \ nor is it both^ 
nor is it neither*^"* He accords welcome to all and says Reality 
both is and is not etc. 

^ =^5 ’OTT^sTl etc. — Is the unreality of etc. — if it 

is held to be the truth of philosophy — proved by 5r*TTW or 
^srirr'^ ? — negation of can prove nothing* q[mux 

most be either itself real or unreal. If it is unreal^ it can 
prove nothing real, not even the IE is real, it 

contradicts the which is sought to be established* 

lit* observation of the truth ; — arising from 

the observation of truth ; untrue. 

between the tiger and 

the precipice* 
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Stanza XITIII. 

Stanza : Greatly audacious is that opponent of you 
who desires to hold ( the doctrine of ) C naonaentar 

perishing of everything ), while remaining unmindful of th 
bad consequences which would thereby stare him in the fac 
viz.:— 

(1) ^ararorrar— what is done passing away into nothing 
ness, leaving no consequence behind. 

(2) — experiencing the fruits of acts for whio 
one has not been responsible. 

(3) — impossibility of life hereafter. 

(4) ST5R^a0r«T^ — impossibility of emancipation from SaihsSira 

(5) — impossibility of memory. 

I. A abort explanation of the Stanza : 

etc. — The or evil consequences arising 

from Here four such are mentioned. There is a 

discrepancy, however, between this and the explanation in 
the sequel, where and are taken as factors of a 

and not a compound - 

etc. — Discarding direct experience in the inter- 
est of a mere theory. 

— Shutting one's eyes to; not completely, 
but partially, like the elephant, who is supposed to keep only 
one eye open while looking this side or that. We say, 
‘partially,’ hecanse we are not unmindful of the partial truth 
which is embodied in tbe 

etc. — Annihilation immediately after truth. 

• otc. — The metaphysical Nihilist, follower of one 
of the schools of Buddhistic metaphysics. (See Kern’s “Indian 
Bnddhism” and Keith’s “Buddhist Philosophy” ). 

etc.— -a great adventurer ; a, reckless 

9 ombatent, 
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II. Fuller Exposition ; 

(1) and (2). etc.— "STRsni, according to the 

Buddhist is a plurality o£ discrete momentary ideas ; not the 
principle of synthesis and unity lying behind the ideas, like a 
string running through a number of pearls and making a 
single necklace o£ them. 

etc. — One consequence of that position would be 
that the idea which was responsible for a good or bad bead 
would pass away into nothingness, making the law of moral 
retribution impossible ; and, similarly, the idea which under- 
goes retribution would be so doing without having been the 
author of the deed of which it is supposed to be the 
retribution — which is contrary to the essence of the law of 
retribution. 

eto.^ — The word of ‘srfr?f^;§'5iTir»T’ in the first 

line should be connected in thought with of also. 

(3) ?T«ir — Moreover, there would be none 

to go to the other world in obedience to the law of Karma. 
«rq^-becoming, transmigration, not only to another life on the 
earth, but also to the other world of heaven and hell ( ). 

*?tairr^5ssr etc. — Moksakaragupta, a Buddhist writer 
assigned to ** about 1100 A.D.’’ by Dr. SatMcandra Vidyd- 
bhftsana. He wrote a work called Tarkabhlsa following the 
system of Dharmakirti. 

arugment advanced by the Buddhist to 
prove life after death ; one C idea ) refers to ) 

another, as does the present • and there is a at the 

moment of death, which must he referred to by another 
but this would be possible only on the assumption of a life 
after death. 

Criticism — The argument is faulty, inasmuch as one 
cannot refer to another if, as the Buddhist holds, it perish- 
es absolutely leaving no trace behind. In the argument 
fmd the criticism, we have assumed that the word 
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means ' begets*. If means * calls to mind', according 

to the nsnal acceptation of the word, the act of ‘ ’ ir 

that sense also will reqaire an abiding principle to connec 
one i^tI with another. 

*r etc.— It might be urged that ‘sTr^fT^^’ means 

5l»r*H5r ‘ begets’. It may be added that in truth 
does not mean ‘ i ‘begets*. For, in that case the 

argument would be an from a whereas it ia 

given by the author as an argument from a C Por the 

distinction between and see Nyayabindu IT, 

also N. B. 1. on the same. ) presupposes as 

in where and are not two distinct 

entities, but one. But there cannot de 5Tr3rn?!Er between two 
raTfs which belong to different moments of time. If the two 
I ^^3 belong to the same moment of time, how can they be 
divided as and i. e. that which is the object 

of and that which is the agent of ? 

^3 ^ etc — Granting, however, that the 

word means begetting ( ), the difficulty is not 

at all removed. For, how can there be a relation of the 
‘ begetter and the ‘begotten’ if the two are sitnul- 

ianeous? If the two follow one another, still when the 
second is born the first is no more, which cannot therefore be 
the of the second. 

4. snri'ajwi^^: etc. — For want of personal identity, 

there would be impossibility of that complete and final 
liberation from the bondage of which is the goal of all 
philosophies. 

etc, — An attempt is made by the Buddhist to 
tide over the difficulty by setting up a or stream of 

consciousness to do duty for an abiding ego. But the attempt 
must fail. For, the is either real, existing over and 

above the ideas, or is nothing in addition to the ideas. In 
the former case, it is but an ahas of in the latter, 

fjae position does not improve* 
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®r^ =5 etc. — Farther, some o£ the Baddhisis hold 

that jifsj means the prodaction of pure gr*! relieved of all the 
disturbance caused by the forms of when err^sTrs are 

eradicated. But this must be impossible, for there can be no 
under the conditions of 

*rr^srrsr^^ etc. — says the Buddhist, can be brought 
about by the intensity of sfr^sTf ( meditation or pondering ) 
about the momentariuess of things. But this, too, is impos- 
sible, For, according to the Buddhist, there is no abiding 
principle which can be the seat of the Moreover, an 

impure gpr, according to the law of the homogeneity of cause 
and effect, can only produce another impure and not a 
pure gpT-~6ach lasting for a single moment of time only. 
And the series of impure thus arising must go on 

endlessly unless it is to be ended abruptly which is impossible. 

etc. — Moreover, the impure 

having perished of themselves and a pure having 

succeeded them, there is no continuity i. e. no 

etc- — Besides, a>nd must belong to the 

same person in respect of the same that is to say, the 

same person who is subject to is to prepare for iflw? 
the same fetters which bind one in have to be destroyed in 
Thns, in a two-fold way, identity is required for srhST* 

(5) cr«Tr etc. — Syllogism: 

■ 43 ^ 3 ^ etc. — On the hypothesis of recollection would 

become impossible. For, the gnw that is experience has 
passed away, and there is nothing to connect it with the sj-fst 
that is memory. If the author of experience and that of 
memory were not required to be identical, A would exper- 
ience a thing and B would remember itj in other words, 
any man would remember anything irrespective of the need 
of previous experience. And, if the two have a common 
back-ground constituting identity, it means continuity from 
the point of experience to that of memory— -and that is 
abandonment of the theory. 
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Moreover, if on the hypothesis, ( memory ) 

becomes impossible, ( recognition of sonsething that 

was esperienced before ) becomes impossible, too. For, 
involves in addition to 

etc.— -The genesis and the nature o£ 

etc.— An attempt is made by the 3uddhist 
to explain memory by admitting a causal connection— ( in 
place of a continuing baok'ground "between experience and 
memory- ^ I£ A experiences an object, it is not B that re- 
members it, because there is a causal connection between A’s 
experience and A’s memory and not between A’s experience 
and B^s memory. The Buddhist makes the admission that 
there is a causal connection between ^ ^TT7&3'WS ) of 

the same ( oontinnance of consciousness ) viz. 3 |^«rorwcrr 

and ?=^[%sjrar. 


etc. Cr^(^e^sm: Apart from the impossibility 
of a causal connection between things that are absolutely 
separated by time, there is the want of identity between the 
author of and of according to that theory — -which 

leaves the position m ^uo ante. 


1.7 ^ «sr»?r which is accept* 

able to both the parties and is thus capable of supportin^g 
an argument. ( See P?ir. I. i. 25 ). 

^^If^etc.— A verse giving the required 5 er»fr and 
quoted m many places. See Sdtrakritahga etc. 

iancef 1 "thTnf at? re "'“k J exper- 

lences a thing and remembers it, and not B fa different 

^^of consoionsness ], because that on wS 

sr)rrrr;^.T ir - <•••.- 

coloor to . pieo, „£ cotton, tho rod ooloorwUI^’niL “oo7ts 

O«oot th, oan .0 pUoo of cotton, and not anjwWe^W" 

etc CriUcism : The arr,«,r..n.,+ r m 

.ho»an.p.o,on W citod doot not IZ' 
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does it ‘ disprove mine. Tims, you cannot make 

the ^5 and argue as follows : «nr ?r^ ^ 

example is not a case of ), or 

arf^sy^rsrs® etc. — Recall the Syllogism 

srhrci^sfT « 5T<?Ts?ti;siT?i: i 

NoWj let BS see whether the Buddhisi^s example * 

affects the validity o£ the syllogism* It does not. 

is not invalidated by the example of 
since the example is not a case either of 
or of That it is not a case of is obvious. That 

it is not a case of is patent from the fact that nnder 

the doctrine there is incessant change and qjq’f^T too^ 

according to the theory, is not the same for any two moments 
of time. 

etc. — Besides, if could be produced 

by the causal relation without the necessity of reoognizsing 
a permanent background behind and the causal 

relation which exists between the teaching of the master 
and the understanding of the pupil would make the latter 
which is absurd. 

etc. — Such an absurd consequence the 
Buddhist would try to avert by adding the condition of 
i Thus, the understanding of the ptipil 

does not become a case of inspite of between 

it and the master^s teaching, because the two are not parts of 
^the same^i^cfT^ stream of consciousness, one belonging to 
the stream of consciousness which you call the master, and 
the other belonging to the stream of consciousness which you 
call the ptipih 

etc^-^ Criticism: You will substitute a 
stream of consciousness ( ) for momentary ideas 
( frFr«0r«ns, the ) in order to connect with 

ipTfor* But the old dilemma — Is the the same as the 

28 
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or difEerent ? — and the diffiouUj of answering thi 
question will soon dispose of the defence. ILet ns put th< 
dilemma in detail : Is the ( continuous consciousness ^ 

the same as the series of ^TirSBrors or something over anc 
above them ? In the former case ( ), the positior 
remains unimproved. In the latter case ( ), a quest! oi 
may be put whether the distinction of the from th< 

the — is real or unreal. If it is unrea 

( «rqri^ri^^ the position remains status in quo ante. If i1 
is real ( qRqr^sR ) we should like to know whether the 
^5II*r which is supposed to be really distinct from the 
oiqjt+q^r hj itself or otherwise. In the former case 

( ), the position remains unimproved. ( The attempt 
to seek shelter under a ^^IW is like that of going 

*from one robber to another ’ ). In the latter case ( 
the is only another word for a permanent 

otc. — A consequence flowing from ♦ That 

is to say, the not only sins against psychology by 

rendering impossible, but it sins against logic also by 

rendering impossible, for proceeds on the basis 

of 

^ etc.— Not only would psychology and 

logic be thereby outraged, but even our social and economic 
life wonld become impossible. 

eto. — Quoted in several other places. 
Gautama Bnddha is there described as remembering one 
of his past lives. 

etc.— A modified form of Things 

kst tor four n^ents only viz. those of (1) C^) 

{.oj srfT* (*) 

etc. — If things last for four moments only, 
why should yon go to dig out a deposit which you have laid 
underground a long time ago? Is it not with the con. 
^lon^ess that the treasure you will find is the treasure you 
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Sianza XIX. 

Stanza: That srr5r*rr ( psjohic impression ) and that 
( series of or ideas ) do not fit in, whether they 
are supposed to be identical or distinct or neither. There- 
fore, the opponents should rest upon your words, on the 
analogy of the little birds who fly away from the mast of a 
ship, yet, unable to see land, return to the same. 

I 

otc. — gx = That, i. the maintained 

fay the Bnddhists, which is said to be like a thread running 
through the s^s which without it are like so many loose pearls. 

is defined as ‘ ’ i- the power 

imparted by the anterior |rr*r to the posterior 

lerr ^ etc. — m = That, well-known in the 

Bnddhist system. 

— A series of momentary ^tPTS which seem to be 
the same, but which in reality are new every moment like the 
lighi»rays of a lamp. 

(1) ^ etc. — The two viz. ^reisrr and 

cannot fit in with each other as identical inter se. Bor, if 
they be identical, they are either or ggo r ^ji r l iw ; one 

must be merged in the other, it cannot enjoy separate exist- 
ence a. g. which is identical with 

gT^*rnif etc. — If there is ^Tfr^lT alone, it is an 
admission of the principle of persistence. 

^R?rrvrr^ etc. — Besides, if there is WT^sTT alone, and no 
on which is to operate, the ^TfTsrr 

would be no If* on the other hand, yon admit 

to be the sole reality, the old difficulties stand 
as before. ( See the preceding Stanza and Com. ) 

(2) SI ^ ^|sr ^ etc. — If and are 

different, may we know whether the is or 

? If it is why should it be recognized at all ? 

The only reason for its recognition is to supply the principle 
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of permanenoe which Js wanting in the “ 

it violates the doctrine o£ timversal a^tjnqrff* 
assnmption that other «T^r4s are becomes gratnitons. 

etc. — This alternative -is impossible. Therd 
mnst be either or between grr^TsTT and- > 

becanae and are mntnally exclusive, and if one is not, 
the other must be there. 

aT«T5rrsg?i7sr etc. — Besides, if the relation is neither ^ nor 
it means it is unreal According to all those 

who do not endorse the ar^^^cfqTr^ of the Jainas, a thing 
mnst be either f^isr or ; a third alternative is not possible 

any more than the child of a barren woman. 

^ etc. — The author therefore concludes 

that the opponent mnst endorse the Jaina doctrine of both 
and ( Note that this is not the same thing as araWT T* 

sf etc.— is not a sum-total of ;&sf and 

with all their difBcnIties only added together and remaining 
intact. [ This is the weakness of the doctrine which 

in maintained by a certain section of Ved^ntina. ] It: is a 
distinct category of existence — a kind of complex reality 
like a or *• cock-serpent or man— lion. 

etc. — etc. — The Jaina does hold thafi a 
series of which are new every moment goes on occur- 

ring in every while the is the permanent principle 
which connects the past, present and future gsifq's. The' 
series of q^nrs— the qq^qq^i^q^r — is zn a way identical with 
the constant factor viz., the gfsq;, and is in a way distinct from 
it. Since the qqfqs are designated by separate terms, and' 
are the objects of separate cognitions, they are separate 
from the ifsq; and since the ^sq- undergoes ' modifica;tioa and 
assumes these various forms— the qqfqs — they- are .one with 
the Both propositions are true from different points of 

view. For further light on this doctrine see- the exposition 
of and in the sequel. 
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etc.— Fnrihermore in the Banddha sys- 
there is no room for wr^rsrr. g-rew, according to tlie 
Buddhist, may be defined as ^«j9rsfNTT?jniRzi grrspTcTr — 8. e. 
an impression produced by an anterior 5 jar on a posterior ^n^T* 
But in a system where everything is momentary and the 
8?W3 are not synohronons and there is nothing to connect 
them, the relation o£ and is impossible. Mask 

produces its in a piece o£ cloth, because the cloth is an 

abiding substance and is connected with the musk. 

- etc. — Another attempt on the part o£ 

the Buddhist to get over the difidculty. A certain %?r5rr 
(consciousness) born with an anterior (idea) produces a 

posterior possessing the power o£ the anterior and 

this ^ is ?T^r. In other words, srr^RT is the name of the 
jiarticular ^rfsrj which acts like a bridge between the 
anterior ( ) and the posterior ( ) j^fT- 

rT^frf^ etc. — The above definition of is fur- 
ther explained : The the anterior which has for 

its object ^ eto^is called sifj^^5rT*T — which is of six kinds s 
viz. the five ?^qrrf|-r%?rT5TS (sensuous cognitions) and the sixth 
^^^(^ScTTST ( conceptual )• Synchronous with the 

is born a' certain consciousness of the ego, wbioh is called 
srr^Sir^a'rsT, and this produces the next 

invested with the of the former The 

is aTTSS^rr^^rsT *• e- ‘receptacle intelligence’ is so called 

because in itjie the 5rir%r%5nsTs (srr^rqs^ 5Tif%f^srr*fr-5Tr?»T%f^) 
and the sraf^^ITTsrs are so called because they represent 
the active side of consciousness ( See Keith’s “ Buddhist 
Philosophy” p. 253 ). 

q- etc. — No amount of mere change of phraseology- 
will help the Buddhist in his predicament. The difficulty of 
connecting the with the (call them q^f^fg^rrsTS) 

is not lessened by setting np an (another name of 

^T>5r*Tr ) between them, unless that err^q-f^TST is admitted to be 
a permanent factor capable of connecting the two. But in the 
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Bnddhisi; system of universal impermanence ( ) there 

is no room for a permanent factor of consciousness. 

%?T?rn%5ir^: etc. — Criticism : The particular %cl*rr 
which accompanies the anterior cannot influence a present 
i^tT, because the present— which according to the Buddhist 
lasts for a single moment only— can never be influenced in 
any way — it perishes just as it was horn, without any change 
whatsover,— for the plain reason that it lasts for a single 
moment only. Nor can the particular influence a future 

inasmuch as it is unconnected Avith it, unless you 
suppose that the ) is an abiding reality 

which in the Buddhist system it is impossible for it to be. 

STW etc. — In spite of the impossibility of 

the author of the Stanza discossed the alternatives of 
its sr^g[ etc.— This was only with a view to leading the 
reader to realise the necessity of recognizing an element of 
permanence in our consciousness. 

II 

©tc. — Second Half of the Stanza. 

*TRI?R’3ITJ““The Buddhists, the followers of Gantama, son 
of ‘ ‘ TTHTT ’ the name of Gautama’s mother. Pun upon 

the word ‘ qniT ’ suggesting deceit. 

'IRraiT — Ocean. JiqrfOT|5qr^crP5iT — The mast of a ship. 

5rh% — The Science of Politics ; political prudence. 

etc. — Otherwise, there would be a 
grasp of half-truths only, such as the blind men bad in the 
famous parable of the Elephant and the Blind Men. 
catching only a fringe of the total reality. 

©tc. — Some read for 
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Appendices. 

1* 3crRwannTf [ sjrsn5sgru|j|^r5s*if^^ 

s'#! 5r€rr«?r^ ? ] rr^f^'srif^fr- 

gm8g’nqift ?sq %R^ g ^ T ^q TT 5^g^^>q TTJTg^ fiT^q 'Rm^*T- 

*^^^3srRrri:?iT5rr*rTf%?Tqsr^r^: ^jRorisrs'T'T^^ * ^ qrr^^ei^r- 

gr^rs ^^ r g<a>iicti« qf^^ vtr'tf3'T4?i« » cT«ir ^fr i^ Rir^r^T'^c- 

?re^ TTsgi^^iiiJTqf^masnnf^^f^sair?!^ 

srf^iTr i ^ agrort ^#sp?T?sr 

tTJ^^T^qnrJrqfwFTW*^*?^ '^TwaTsnf^^^aqfqrc^f^ ?r^?r- 

5r?»vq; I % *a^f lfT^*?Pt jtw 

sRT^ 1 gf =5 sfr«psii^>aV ?Trjri«rr^ ara^iTTsfr 
JW sEqTf^^^?«iTgc. ? J 8Er»r* ’^rTTsTr gr ? i sr ariw??; a^or: i ar^qjajor- 
f^rqwria^n %?Tr^cr'i s^irTRi^ ^§»TW*r^q^Tg: i qrf^ #?Tr*r: i 
!5T^ ^%?src3qmrra: i r% =^ ^ 

sranwr 6?i4 ^ ??rTg^» qw'r ft wR-sq^ 

nfagr: ^qitqar fqsrras, ^ R ^t^9r?iisqc;TRr^: « am^aar^ssRjnft- 
Sfaiwt fqwtxtJ »R l> GtiJjaratna's Com. on §addarsana-Saingraha 
pp. 194—95. 

2. “ ¥^^cqi% — aa'aT*Tff^r^fnsq*p=2q»w a-^wr- 

f|q^ 5?q«r*TTq 8{r^ ^^5iar 1 q R^rTP^qm^^arr 
^pjTtr^'K^niTR: i^^qtrrqFi wr ’i.^aawtq’T- 

^R5R?i55(Tf^8epnt35qTgqT%J > aT«T 5fTT^»35i: qra^q'SR^sr: <5^aEnir 

^a^egonaq q'rqqart 1 3qszifqn:««qFrrqf 

^^paJK?f^viq<=r^R. H S'amkara’s Com. on Br. iS. II. ii. 20. 

“ 3?3<a^&^” — 3ift R waa^r: aaf^rr^arrippsqzriq- 

irR«T*!r«?r*f 1 arr =^rqpj®a:gq^qr|^r arf^ i s^r- 

5 =cidq^i^’a^^ u ibid Br. s. II. ii. 25 . 

stanza XX. 

<R ©to* — ^'-Cfao systems hitherto dealt with were 

those o£ the and. they, howsoever wrong in many 

Jjj^portant points, had one merit at least viz. that they all 
embraced The system which is next going to be 
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examined is that of the C&rvdka$ — the Lokoiyatihas or 

Ndstikas — -atheists and materialists, who are aTf^Jrrsnr^q^s- 

What is meant by and should 

have thought that meant belief in the voluntary 

activity and therefore in the moral responsibility and future 
life of and denial of the same, and in this 

sense the O^rvfika ooald well be called srf^STrsir^^- Now, 
it is probable that the word did mean that originally. But the 
traditional explanation as given by the Jaina commentators 
is different, and the wording in the text would show that the 
same is followed by our author. By they understand the 

act of eseistenae (not a very probable meaniog originally): thus, 

* means he who asserts the existence of aTIS*T’^» 

and * ’ he who denies it. Of. etc. Sil. Com. on 

Utt. XVIII, 23, p. 442, Devchand Lalbhai Series — - “ 

l ajr%arr H ” Sil. Com. on Uttara XVIII. 

See Appendix. 

See Jacobi, S. B. B. Jaina Shtras, Part II Introduction 
p. XXXV, where ‘ ’ is explained as the view of those 

who “maintain that the sonl is directly affected by actions, 
passions etc.” 

For the name etc. see Gnnaratna’s Introduction 

to the Section on G&rvaka in Sad. 80-SfJ j Max Mxiller's 
“ Sir Systems and Sacred Books of the Buddhists Vol. II, 
pp. 166 172, According to Ithys Davids, in the old texts of 
Buddhism the word means Nature-lore. 

etc. — ^The gravamen of the criticism is that the 
doctrine of the Laukayatikas is based upon the recognition of 
jpsiSfr as the only sniTar to the exclusion of even 

Stanza. • To the <71 who cannot know the mind of 
others for lack of sig*rT*r recognised as a irq-ror, it is not open 
to speak : What a gulf between — a significant movement 
of limbs which implies afgiTFl—and I Alas I what a folly 

*0 deny 1 
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eto. — is the only STJiTorj says 0&rv4ka. 
See ^ad. and Sarvadars'ana Sarhgraha. 

For See M. Bh. and Max Miiller’s *‘Six Systems of 

Indian Philosopliy ”, and Gujjaratna’s Oom. on Sad p. 300. 

from ( =one who speaks pleasantly and therefore 

temptingly ) seems to be the more plausible derivation of 
the word. 

from to bind, to gird up one’s loins, to put 

on an armour and go to war. 

’TatT^ etc.—*' eT3iTr*T ’—from er^— after and in — io mea- 
sure, and hence to know — is so called because by means of 
that particular kind of knowledge, a thing, though remote in 
time, space and nature, is measured out to the mind, after 
one has recollected the relation of invariable oonoomitauce 
(strife) between e. g. ^ ) and 9- )• 

treHTtrigc. — ^The context requires that by ‘ ’ in the 

first line wo should understand is of two 

kinds: and The former is the er^xn? 

which is conducted for one’s own enlightenment ; the latter 
for the enlightenment of others. See Tarka manuals ; also 
Pr- N. T. iii. 9. ( ergiTT:! ?5rr§ =3[ ). The division 

is said to have originated in the Buddhist section of Indian 
Xiogic. See Keith’s “ Indian Logic and Atomism ” and 
Vidy&bhlisana’s “ History of Indian Logic 

aigxTJ^^T etc- — «T3*ITJr paraphrased as i* e. Sfirror 

based upon 

*nRcT etc. — JEtymology of the word 

See Com. on S®^d. St. 81. 

etc.— Unless Srsxrnr is recognised as a 
JffWfur there will be no possibility of our knowing what others 
know or do not know, and we cannot employ words to 
enlighten them, there being no objective in view- For want 
of snch an objective all onr talk will be as aimless and mean- 
ingless as that of a madman. 

29 
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etc. — g; — n signiaes a vast gulf or diffiarende as in 
IP ^ ( Raghu, ). See Apte’s Guide 

to Sanskrit Oomposition. 

g g > n# — sTsiiajin^ etc* 

sri% etc. — By mere sr?iiaEr we cannot know the 

mind of others. But we do know it somehow from such marks 
as a cheerful face etc. Therefore, we must recognise a urrrJT 
other than mere viz. argjn^T* 

?I«ITf% etc. — This man desires to hear my words ; other- 
wise there would not have been such marks as I observe on 
his face. 

“ar etc* — How is it that which is Atmane- 

padin only when it is used intransitively is here so inspite of 
its being used transitively ? Answer : one able to 

know, as per rule ” ( Hema— Y. ii. 24 ). 

?I«IT etc. — Next follows a set of arguments 

to show that (1) we cannot determine the sriJTr'^qr JT’Sgasr 
without admitting the of eT3*rPT » and (2) that there is 

the same ground for admitting the of ei^TrT? and efFT^]- 

as that which exists in the case of STc^iisgr. 

etc. — The Oarvaka found certain cogni- 
tions — which are based on the senses — to be always in harmony 
with reality, and certain others — -such as those based on 
inference or the word of a teacher — to bo sometimes ont of 
harmony with reality; and so, whenever after that experience he 
came across similar cognitions of the first type he considered 
himself jnstified in regarding them as true, and those of the 
second type as felse. This could never he aecomplished by 
mere — whose operations are confined to present objects, 

and has no power to relate cognitions belonging to dijSerent 
times. See Sarva. D. S., Criticism of the Oarvaka by the 
Bauddha ( see Appendix ). 

*T etc.— •Besides, he cannot so mnoh as ask 

{tnotber man to accept a proposition as true or false inasmuch 
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as that proposition though io himselE is not g<aiy C 
only ) to the other person. 

crWTST«rres etc,— Therefore one must accept a ST*lTor 
called whose business it will be to prove a certain 

present as true or false on the basis of its similarity to 
previous experience ( sff^isjr ). 

etc — On the mere ground of you are not 

justified in denying life after death. For, can address 

itself to the present only, neither to the past nor to the future. 

etc. — It is but a piece of childish folly to feel 
unhappy nnless life after death is denied, and also to reject the 
validity of If the problem of life after death is to he 

discussed at all it can only be on the basis of ( or ) 

5f<nw, the problem being outside the range of 

f% ^ si5^8il’PrTf^ etc.— Moreover, the very validity o£ 
will have to be established by e rgq 'T ? only. For, why is the 
water of a mirage which does not serve the purpose of bath, 
drink etc. regarded as false, inspite of its being ST^SiT ? The 
reason is — is reliable where it agrees with Reality, 
not everywhere. Thus, it is reliable where the water you 
perceive serves your purpose of bath and drink ; it is un- 
reliable where it fails you, as the water of a mirage. iKTow, 
we want yon to realise that the same applies to and 

STT^W- Where they agree with reality, they are reliable ; where 
they do not, they are not. In other words, sr gmiH and 

srrTnr ^.11 stand on the same level in the matter of reliability. 

5?lf^^rft'irr?;c€nriir: etc. — If you say that ersirnr and 
errn'F are sometimes discovered to be discordant will Reality 
and are therefore unreliable, we reply that the same is the 
case with snrfgfr also. For, we do sometimes see ( ^ 'two 

moons owing to disease in the eye. And just as we have a 
false 5Tgq«ir, "we may have a false or a false gyr i r t T also. 

^ sgr etc. — So you cannot rest your knowledge 

on the reliability of only, and so all your denials 
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of 5^5 arg;®?!* and qnpTif^ based on sfcsrs^ must fall fco 
the ground. 

snflrnin® etc.— -Similarly, one may reject the doctrine 
of materialism held by the Oarv^kas. 

'ar Sfsirrss^RqRT^:— Its criticism has been set forth very 
well by Rdimaehandra, author of JDravydlamkdra ( See 
Peterson’s Seport), while dealing with the snbjeot of i- &• 

consciousness which belongs to Atman. 

5T “Stra — Oonsoionsness, says he, is not a property 

of matter. Were it a property of matter, we should have 
found it in every particle of matter, just as we observe the 
property of intoxication in intoxicating drugs. 

etc.— O&rv&fca : When matter assumes the 
form of a living body, consciousness originates therein. 
Criticism s If the modification of matter which you call the 
living body be matter itself and nothing more, then wa 
shonld expect the living body to he oontinnons with 
matter, and not an occasional phenomenon in it. If, on the 
other hand, the living body be regarded as something other 
than matter, it amounts to a recognition of a non-material 
principle, and that would be only another name for 
If had no cansal connection with oonsoionsness, oonsoi- 

onsness would not necessarily be limited to the place where 
ansiTqi; is. It would arise even in a dead body. If you say 
that certain conditions such as the presence of blood ( as in a 
living body) is necessary, it may be replied that the blood 
exists in a dead body and yet there is no oonsoionsness. If ext, 
is not born. If yon say exists and yet ho is 

originated by the ijtfs ( a modified form of pure materialism), 
it would involve persistently recurring origination of 
in spite of its existence; for, existence is, then, no bar 
to origination. If, on the other band, yon hold that 
did not exist before and is only come into existence when 
matter is become a living body, the question arises : How 
can that which is a nonentity perform the act of coming 
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into existenee ? For, coming into existenea is aEter all an 
act, and requires somebody or something to perform it. That 
which is not, and is, therefore, deroid of every conceivable 
power, cannot perform the act of coming into existence. 
Therefore or consciousness is not a property of ^ 3 , 

that is, matter. 

l^ereerff etc. — Explain how a man rising out of sleep 
comes to possess consciousness, while had been absent 

owing to want of consciousness during the sleep. Answer : 
We only remember what we had experienced before in the 
waking condition. The nnconscionsness of sleep was dne to 
the impediment caused by sleep. Then how is it, you will ask, 
that suffers with the suffering of the body ? We answer : 

It is not the rule : A fine mind is often found in a wretched 
and diseased body. Even when the body remains the same we 
rejoice or grieve according to our mental attitude. The mind 
is distorted by grief and yet no change is observed in the 
body. There must be some cause, yon will admit, to whioh 
the change of mind should belong, namely, the mind or 
You will perhaps say : the matter undergoes change and 
becomes consciousness. Answer : It cannot, because the 
two are so unlike. Properties such as hardness etc. do not 
belong to it. The atoms when they become gross enough 
are apprehended by the ^f^-qs. 

qqr ®to. — What is the definition of Answer: 

That which yon attack. The is self-revealed. If srpipi. 

were but matter, it would be presented as “ this ” (external), 
not as “ I ” ( internal ). 


Books of Reference: 

1. S’llkhka’s Tlk& on Sfltrakritanga II. 1. 1, 

2. „ Uttarfi,. XVIII, 23. 

3. Saddarsana Samuceaya, G-nnaratna's Commentary, 

4. Pramana-Naya—Tattvalokalamkara, 
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Appendices. 

1- ^ ?rr^ f%5n^ri%fre^ST%f^«Tif^r^e*rr5JTrT fF^rirrsTr «rft 

?i^?r ^T?r f^g?^n%5iceRFr%?g'rq7fc^Tf^r%i^5rrerq?rp% i g'% ft grm%J— 
sjw ^PTi^JisTrsferst £i??rf^iTr%T^*'» f^5gtf%g: 

>lT^«TSIl]^f^^*TnTr 5Tf'fq^5rsfT?T?i: II 

it KH ^=s3;5=c^^, srr 

I ®rf^r^rft5#%'^ 

»n5*T5T: ^tirf^ ?T^r%5T5prf9=gq’Ji^[Si:iratr^T«::tT'T^f?r*i3r 

^iRrmai HT3r?re?T^?m^^e?i%?iT3rr^5^ I f| gri=gr%: — % ssrRjr 

f^^leU K H^^ U TT ^ 5rT^?T 5T ’STT^'^sq: 5tT% 

^r, fff|ir?arRrfST% ^ i 

S'ildnka’s Ooaa. on Utiar^dhyayana XVIII. 

2. sn’tn'iaw^Tsr^*! sTr^rir«frci: w ^g[, — aT3*TT*T snrra 

H »T^f!^Rr->Tiwg'®s[w cfsr *t ^'sriT ^n«riTs«r*'=!i5«i?T grqsg'^'^ ^t 
sr qsnr: i 9Tf^^^5i^sr^^»?iTH ?5rr«*ni%%: i iri^^rT fi 

qr ^mrqralg:^ s^r^rrac ' — sfJTT»im^mr<3s?i^!5«n^ crs^rJirq 
5n ^ g5rrfti% ^fr^rlrg- ^^«n^r3*rnT3a: 1 1 

^addars'ana Samgraha, Baaddha Dara'ana 

3- »ier ^ I «r8Eraf^5r =T qr»n=lr g'»2iqTqri^ 

qds? '^sffqjr: I ^'^=gRr: ^nTf-=!ir wNrrea 

^rf^^T^nrsn ^rNiraf^q^r ll — Gnna. on 8ad. p, 300 


stanza XXI. 


Stanza : Oh Lord Jina I he who, while seeing befort 
his eyes one Reality which is permanent as well as possessed o 
production and destrnotion every moment, disregards yoni 
teaching C which recognises all the three is either a fool oi 
a devil. ) 


3if^[^r*ir etc.— ^eqnr^ is bnt 
iWqnRsi’C. — objection to f^qrfor:. 




i^ni^ etc. — In the midst of change. 
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etc.— Here does not mean numerically one, 

Tbnt identical. 

'nr^^rron etc. — In view o£ this i 3 c*n? the 

( the changing modes or forms ) are many 9 the 55 ?f is one. 

ernsri ©to.— from srr = completely in all its varying 
forms + ^ = to know, means the teaching which gives a com- 
plete knowledge o£ the «T3[r4’a — srsftg- etc. — in all their 
nnmberless aspects or attributes. 

^r5r^ — SnfiEering from mental windiness or flatnlence; a 
fool. For the grammatical formation of the word, see Hema. 
VII. ii. 61. 

— possessed by a fq^rr^ or devil. 

etc. — Epilepsy of metaphysical * one-sided- 
ness' or absolutism. 

— The Lord who acoomplishes the * ai^fr— ’ of the 
spiritnal well-being of his followers. The * afrJi ’ consists in 
furnishing new light to his followers, and ‘ ’ in confirming 

the same by means of repeated sermons. 

^€ 351 ^ ©to. — Reality consists of gc ’Tr ^ , sspy and i, e. 

Production, Hestrnction and Permanence. ( “ 

^rg^” Tatv. 39. ) As g-sq, nothing is produced or destroyed ; 
it persists, as is indicated by our sense of identity in the 
midst of change. It may bo argued that a false sense of 
identity is sometimes experienced as in the case of hair and 
nails— which though replaced by new products of the same 
kind from time to time appear to remain identical. The 
answer to that objection is that in their case there is sufficient 
contrary evidence to show that the hair etc. are not the same; 
whereas in the case under consideration, the identity of ^sq’ 
in the midst of grsqiq and is easily established by 

qcqf^^airiar i. e. the sense of recognition of a thing as the 
same as that which was seen before. 

etc.— Found quoted in the Tattva. Bh. on V. 29. 
^See Appendix j. All individuals are certainly changing every 
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moment, and yet there is no change, in the midst of production 
and destruction and ): this fact of change in the 

midst of permanence has its analogue in the relation of 
and — wherein individuals ( ) come and go, but not 

their (iircpi) or universal which remains the same. 

?r^T etc. — Mark that permanence and change are 

not attributed to a thing in one and the same capacity, but in 
different capacities—* ’ and ‘q’lftqTSJT'n^. Mark, further, 

that the Jaina does not regard change to be a more show or 
illusion as does the MS.yjl-'V’e dentin; with him it is as much a 
reality as permanence which is the other half of the trnth. 

etc. — Because we perceive change of the 
and there is no reason to distrust the truth of the perception. 

5T etc.— That wa have a certain perception 

may not be conclusive. For, do we not perceive a yellow 
colour in a white conohshell, when we are suffering from 
jaundiced eye ? Answer; But that is because the perception 
itself is false. It is not so, however, in the case of the 
innumerable 'iT?ft?is of etc, — which we experience in 

our soul. 

— Objection to the theory of the Three*in. 
One viz., and in one Reality : Are the three 

different inter se or not ? If they are, they are three in num- 
ber ; and, then, how can one he three ? IE they are not, they 
are not three, but one ; and then one is one, not three is one. 

etc. — Reply to the objection ; They 
etc. ) are in a certain sense different from one another, because 
their tTSffvrs or characters are different from one another. 

etc- — Syllogism to prove that ^qr^, ^STRI and 

are different inter se. 

ST *51 etc. — f^ ^ i^ org a t is the which can be 

thus shown to be true of the qg": 3^r^, sqq and has each 

a nature oE its own which is not the same as that of the other 
two. qgqiq is defined as * — *• <3- coming into 
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being of a thing that was not; is defined as 3TTcJr^^»rs’ 

i. e, loss of existence in a thing that had it before ; and 
is defined as ‘ ’ i. e. persistence as the substance. 

The three definitions differ inter se^ and so do the notions 
defined. 

5T f^P^o— Note that different as they are in their 

the three are not mutually independent— can never 
be without ( 5Tt3?r ) any more than 

hair could exist on the back o£ a tortoise | that is to say, 
without the others is a pure fiction, a nothing. The 
same as regards 

etc. — Aptamim^msa verse 59. A commentator 
relates a story to explain the meaning o£ the verse. A certain 
king had a son and a daughter. The latter possessed a jar 
made of gold, which at the instance of the prince the king 
ordered to be turned into a crown. This pleased the prince, 
but displeased the princess, the king himself remaining neutral 
all along, being the owner of so much gold whether in the 
form of a jar or a crown. 

— Aptamimm^sa verse 60* This is simple. BTe 
who has vowed to ]ive on milk does not take curds ; he who 
has vowed to live on cards does not take milk ; he who has 
vowed to live on food other than that supplied by a cow takes 
neither milk nor curds — so there may be grcqr?;, ^^aET or 
according to the several points of view. 


iBooks at Reference : 

1. Tattvarthadhigama Bhasya on 29 and Comment- 
aries thereon. 

2. Pramana-Naya**Tattvalok^lamk4ra. 


SO 
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Appendices. 


1- ^^ssqsg^jisi sr i 


fffriR??T%5: ?r«iTf^if|ig- ffw « ^ ii 

^ SET^iR: I 

*r 33rar^ ^n?ir U ^ II 

h sirf^ i 

a^f^^*i?nsf7 ?T«rr u v ii 

%;s^^eqr^r s5?tJ?rs?3i Rtrre*TM^ irq; « 


3fR5^5r ^ssi g ii ii 

— Qutoed in Tatt. Bh&sya V. 29. [ This portion o£ the 
Bhdaya, however, has been noticed in Haribhadra's Comment- 
ary bnt not in Siddhasena's ]- 

‘‘ w^qrr^s^iapjnseig^, i 

Rrsrrrr=^ir: n” 


*T3 ^RRrft ^R^i5qT^«isfrs^i^in?il^ tirl 9?T5r- 

^raci ^ R?r^, ?r^ ^^^<TR’?^*TraT5T f^g^qr^T- 
KIR"- ^KI^qrT* ? I cJ^RT- 

q^qxifRi^: I ;i^r Rrq^qrRr ^q?r sq^- 

trf%% I gr«rr% i 

tif srsqicirsrr sfrsqgr^ ^qsi^ rTi qR^^srrpqtr* 
^^•'*1^ * ^3?r3TRtqwi^«^r?i54^ 52if$T!g'|^ qRT^q 

' q ^ !T*rr*hrfqi53:;, 

R^^f^rgpr^rg; R#sjnF%5 ^?r?i sjor ^5rs??T55rfT«f 'gr q fq^W:, 

iqif^f^ q'qqig: i er^r ^strrfirqr 
qjnqRiTqr g qse^eqrarW J^qsr^ qr, «T^f^cr- 
qqrqraqqR^qrgc I q %t ^ q''mn^ki3*rqq sqfSi'qn::, 
RW ^^rqra:i ^ ^ ^ ^qW^f%qT^s5if^>=?n:r- 

qSKtmgjTqTTg RTRrq r qqq I q q gfrqifr q?gfq 

qqiqi5^^^^^^:, gxtqmirq^qmrqrg: i qqgqr^rqq: q^qt 
q qr I qiq iRar^q «rrciT%, q fq?i?^ qqrfq sqrmqjr^f^ 

I q^pqr, qjqrq^rq^oi^tq qqr ^q^:^?n^q?T»n5j; i qsp^ i 
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gg qrnr T ^ra'#rg?rfqr f^m^s^oTc^rg:, i f5rw- 

sTerrT grarBRrnfir f^Jrrsri i gsg- 

^'TtRngg^^ gn^j^^w«^TWcrs3'OTnTi' 59%: sT?fr^: { =t "^rffr 

f*r^t ?gr'i'sq^?rTWi'q'%: t ?3r«rrff < 

^571^1 grreg- f^2Tf^f73T7Tf%g5WTg[ g«rr 

grflg', RvTts^^frrofg^T^i grreg, 

:^7 m'?g 7 T ^3g!gTc7Tgc» ?!^?%5??53ns'*rr7^i»rTg^7r?rgcTsiT ^€ 51 ^ 

STT ^ q -^sq a]^ I ^tstf ^>57 %% I rT'qT =^*^*3;. I 

5i«^?w gsRii ^T^T ^g57rf?g 

ger: iftT%g7Tf q>mfqr ^7: f^«crsr *Ts?R«nTf«3^ 1 

«rR§'^ Rsrg 7'7*r7 g«jT src^gra: ** 

^qg^rf ^gq pr ! ^ 7Rfh7RR«ifa«7^«3t i 
qfr^77r^iTr«!Rsi 31^ gifg 1 

T^OTgr 7 ^«7f% 7 77is#r ^rasrg: 1 
gfr^Jncg^^r tw g^Tr^^g w^F^Tvia: u 

stanza X XII . 

Stanza: Reality is possessed of innumerable characters ; 
it is not possible to explain it in any other way. So, your 
proofs are like roars of a lion which frighten away antelopes, 
namely, heretics. 

gx7 7K7r7^g etc. — in the stanza=q-qrjn§»3:g tre^ *• e. 
Reality, viz., sfrg and arsTlq- 

etc. — -The word explained : 

Sfsf^cTT* — Belonging to the three times and therefore endless* 

^ oto. — -q^s or attributes are of two kinds: — 

synchronous or co-existing and ^iT^rTT^^: — successive. 

?f qqRm ^tc. — Which is characterized by endless attri- 
butes, some o£ which are and some 

etc. — That is the character of Reality and no other, 
otc* — Hence no other character can well be 
established in regard to the Reality. 
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— The second line supplies the ot 

for the statement af the first line that Reality is essentially 
possessed o£ an endless number of attributes. 

— The syllogism will run thus ; 

( subject, minor term, q-jj' ); ( predi 

cate, major term, ); ( reason, middle term, 

etc,— It will be noticed that no is given 

in the above syllogism. The reason is that no 5srP?f is possible 
as will be seen below. Yet the argument is sound, as it is based 
on ‘ the very idea of Being ( ) properly 

analysed yields the viz., aTq-5frw*Ti'5JT^?q'. Therefore, there 

is no need for examples to support the inductive reasoning 
which establishes the major premiss. Vide Siddhasena- 
Divakara^s i^yayavat^ra 20 and Com. thereon:— 

1 sqqf f^: 11* 

i srsn^ri ’tseti,’ 

?fr2g^: 1 ?i?i ?iT«sir^siT«rrf|^4 ^ jr#^rei:, ?r?r 

iTT^«r^?i mr^pw: T5a-iT«% s5Trr%: 
^rrEsn^p?n^*rpgsa^: 1 1 srr^f^^. 

srsir I i rl-^raq^r^rR — 

^ ?i?qm i €i!if^=^rc^irr^ 1 

sr*TTOTsr srf^q?^: ffisq:, rffl^r^r ?T?T 
C5ip^r?T?flrf^r% p?rrat%?i ersncsqPcT ff^ 11” 
Thisdoctrine of in Buddhism,was intended to meet 

the necessities of the case in which statements were made about 
the totality of things on the ground of gug'frrsT- Obviously, 
there could be no m such a case, the sgp^ being included 

ID the w. The truth of the wag here justified internally 

i betij^eu the |g and the ^rsar and not sought externally, 

xn a What really arose from the necessities of a special 
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oase was applied generally to all cases of Inference, and. iliat- 
■which was originally a generalisation from partienlars was 
treated as a generalisation above and, therefore, independent 
of, partienlars. 

Earlier logicians, however, had continned to follow the 
older logic of as based on generalisation from external 

data, viz. the sgrrswa. This the new school rejects; “ 

Trento I i grge 

satssir qr ^ i ser!qr*rqsir»^ ii ” — “ 3TP5i^qr^?i*T4q-«it ' ’ 

— by Ratnakara S'anti. 

( See ‘*The Six Buddhist Tracts” including one on 
by Eatnakara S'finti, edited by M. M. Haraprasad S'astri ). 
**Th6 work argnes that the inseparable connection between the 
middle term and major term can be conceived without the aid 
of an example in which the things signified by the two terms 
co~abide, nay without the aid even of a minor term in which 
we are to prove the co-presence of the things, e. g. £.ery 
because smoky.” ( Dr. Vidyabhnsapa’s “ II, I. L. '* ). 

A further refinement of logical doctrine is contained in 
th© A.ntarvydptisa7naTthana of Ratnakara S^antiinthe tenth cen- 
tury [ ? 1045 A.D. L eleventh century — Dr* Vidy§,bhusana 
It is necessitated by considerations affecting th© proof of the 
momentariness of things. Normally an inferenee gives ns in 
th© example the concomitance o£ th© middle and the major in 
some object; for instance, fire on the monntain is proved £rom the 
presence of smoke with th© aid of the example of the kitchen 
where smoke afid fire co-exist. But this is impossible in the 
case of momentariness ex vi terminu Moreover, the conclusion 
in the normal oase takes the form of the presence of th© in- 
variable relation in some subject, e* g* the relation of smoke 
and fir© in themoxiiitain, and the inference to establish momen- 
tariness cannot be given such a form. The new doctrine in. 
sists that it is possible to prove the relation within ( antar ) 
that is simply between the thing to be proved and the thing 
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by which it is to be proved, without the intervention o£ 
something external ( bdhts ) in which the relation is to exist. 
— Keith's “ Bnddhist Philosophy ” pp- 316—17. 

®to. — A ^ negative nniver- 

sal major premiss. Its example, however, by the very natare 
of the case cannot be real. Therefore, the example, ‘ 

’ — a ' sky-lotns The here is *• capable 

of entering into a negative a'T^T’Tr*!?^ ‘ ) 

only, i- e, positive being evidently impossible, since 

every SgPrI that you can think of to illnatrate the sgri^— 

^n^T«3rar^qr«Ti%: < ) cr^sr era- 

found included in the viz. i. all Reality. 

etc. — The list of of sn^qg;. etc. — The 

list of the of errcq^i;. See Pravaoanasara and 

Dravyasamgraha. 


“qqn^gwrqTT^o — 

See griTc^qn-qr ^qr'f^^qr 1 

^ fSrq^r siorourq^qr acrs*r^ li 
( ‘sr'rqr: 1 

q ^tRTI afRPqtrai II ) 

— Paflc^stikaya, 4. 


See sfiqT q tTip g^i q f qwrrq^frr SOTT ^ ^Tr^TT# I 

q^ 1% u 

( 'sfiiqT: ssc^^qr sq^^rqrr^njL « 

5T$«w<?qi5rr q iT^ 5fq u ) 

— Pravacanas&ra 11—43. 


«rar qi5q5l®<q etc. — In the predicsate eqrq^tsnqrleqrqi:*];^ of the 
line the ) suggests that Reality is not a mere 

panorama or cinema show of qqrqs, but that there is a principle 
of permanence ( ) also in the midst of change ( a^qTaf “^nd 

s?rtr )■ Thus or Reality may be defined as * qgqi ^ sqqs^s qCT^ 
( See TattvS^rtha Y. 29. ) ^ 
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etc, — A list of the of (See Pratis'akhyas). 

3T^=!I etc. — -The anthor does not go into the tedious 

process of showing that the ^ in the above syllogism is free 
from all the viz,, etc. 

etc. — The master is compared to the lion, the 
heretics to so many deer. 

SBt rriTianf^ etc. — The plural number suggests that endless 
are the proofs which support the Lord’s doctrine. 


Stanza XXIXI. 

Stanza: When integrated. Reality is without characters; 
when differentiated, it is without a substance. You have fully 
seen the truth of Seven Modes which is expressed according to 
different points of view— a truth which is known by supremely 
wise men only. 

etc. — In the last stanza. Reality was described to 
be *• possessed of an infinite number of predi. 

cates. The same truth is now going to be formulated in the 
shape of the great Jaina doctrine of or the Seven 

Modes. — in a brief or condensed form. 

I 

Reality described synthetically is a without reference 

to rftfnis; the same described analytically is without 

reference to their 

— 3iT^^%TrT*lf^-“devoid of or q«^s, that is to 

say, described without reference to q’^fpis, not that a thing can 
really exist without the 

cf^ from ?rac to dwell; that in which dwell the tpfnrs or 
properties, the Reality consisting of the six dravyas viz. etc. 

— in which the qafiq'S have been rolled up into 
a^ir. When we say or we think of the <T?rhrs as 

non-distinct from the ^s^. 
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55Jin%r^!!IT: etc. — The point o£ view of syn- 

thesis, which believes in sfssrs anl treats q'zrfq'j as noa-distinot 
from ^sijs. go^in^T^snr is ®iso called 55«n'T^^*nr *• e. the point 
of view of the reality ( ) or existence ( 

[ For a full exposition of the ^s, see TattvS^rtFa Bh^sya 
on I. 24-25. ] 

TT^:=9cnpj;=tn^; — more nsually the last two. The first 
gives the Prakrit and is itself a Prakrit substitute 

for q^- 


— Whereas ( ). 

— Construe sq. 

sigsq^q — In which the underlying gozi is ignored- 
• — Those who adopt the 

i e, the point of view of the existence of the qqlqs only. 

*TFrf qq ff etc.— Only the parts or modes appear 

located in difierent ways; there is no anywhere apart from 
the parts or modes. 

Hrr 23 r'~-“So the statenaent depends upon what is going to be 
presented ( ) or suppressed ( eTsrf^gr )• Sometimes the 

S'*! is presented and its qqjqs suppressed ; sometimes, vice 
versa. WRr qqif ^rf^Rf^f^t—See Tattvartha-Shtra T. 31. 

sts'qrBrqrsTmqqeto.— Objection: The words[5q- is different 
from the word qsfrq-; and so also the idea of one is different 
from the idea of the other. How can Reality be said to be 
both and ? 


ant^r® — ^The answer to that is to be found in the words of 
the t^t e. owing to statements being of two kinds— 

and — Synthetical statement and analytical 

statement* on which is based the doctrine of 

1Wi5sH 3[— which only the wisest can know, wcremr: a 
iqr:— Supremely w ise cf. Pan. V, iii, 66. ® 

# Not used iu the Kantian sense of synthetical and 
analytical propositions of Logie. 
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Right knowledge which is either innate or 

^^cqnired. 

^ 3^5 ©te. — Teachers of other schools may be possessed of 
^ Mghly trained intellect z. e. yet they are not — 

Eminently wise- 

etc. — ar^r^r may arise from (1) failnra to dis- 
■feiiigctish between true and false or right and wrong; (2} from 
tlie position which springs from the caase of Samsara u e* 
3Karma; (3) from Jnana not producing its fruit ; and (4) from 
false view ( >• 

^tc. — Hence, in consequence of 

or wrong vision, even a study of the Twelve Jaina Scriptures 
See ‘‘Outlines of Jainism'’ pp.135-146]; will become 
e* wrong study in the case of heretics; whereas, even the study 
of heretical works will prove or right study in the case 

of those who possess The reason is that heretics when 

iiliey read Jaina scriptures do not try to understand them (:^qqrT%* 
etc-), but interpret them in any way they please 
^whereas the followers of the Jaina Agama bring to bear the 
aright kind of vision upon the meaning even of heretical 
'works- Thus, the latter have often succeeded in discovering 
lb lie right f%f^3 and in Brahmanical works, which 

Ixave escaped the understanding of Brahmana commentators. 

primarily meaning vision, comes to mean the 
jfeith which gives the vision. ( Tattvarth^- 

<ihigama I. 2 ). 

tnir f|; ®to. — A few examples may be given : 

(^1) There is a passage in the Veda * '—which 

-fclie Brahmanas understand as referring to the sacrifice of goats 
<2 ^^s ). According to Jaina scholars, however, it refers only 
•to the offering of corn which has become incapable of germi- 
nation owing to lapse of time (^q|=;5rpjyrsfr ^ F?)* Their reason 
for the latter interpretation is that it does not stand to moral 
jr^asoB to regard animal sacrifice as good — a point of view 
31 
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which Is given by i* e, faithful adherence to the Jaina 

creed and the consequent right vision. 

(2} ^ Qtc, — Another example : There is the 

famous passage o£ the Br. Up. etc- — *’( Bull of 

cooscionsnessa it springs from these material elements and 
sinks back into them : there is no consciousness after death.’"') 
which was the subject of a sermon by Vardham^na (Mahavira) 
to IndrabhutL The latter who before his conversion was a 
Brahmani understood the passage as denying the existence of 
Jiva a*^d life after death and thus propounding 

materialism. Vardhamana knew better, and he understood it 
as referring to the temporary eclipse of the souPs consciousness 
and not its absolute annihilation. S^anfcara rejects the view 
that the passage is intended to teach materialism ( See Br. Sutra; 
Bh^sya. See Hem. Tri. Oh.X, verses 77, 78; Siitrakrit Bk« II 
Brahmajala Sutta, Oh. HI; Avas^yaka with Hax. Vrtti. 

(3) Next, there is a passage of the Manu- 

smriti which runs as follows: sr etc- (Manu V. 56) 

Taken literally, it is selE-contradictory. If there be no si a in meat- 
eating, how can abstention from it be declared to be ‘ 

If abstention from such a ^sinless ’ act as meat-eating is to be 
deemed highly beneficial, on the same principle abstention 
from other sinless acts such as worship, study, charity should 
also be deemed beneficial ! So the passage requires to bo 
interpreted in some other way. Take 5f r- 

Q ^ being elided according to sandhi rules ), g; 

and ST5|[f%c^r ^59rrRT ^tc- — not in the sense of It is the way 
of all creatures % but in the sense of is the breeding ground 
of animalculse germs or bacteria. Mallisejga next proceeds 
to show how an infinite number of .animaloulse spring into life 
and then perish in the process of meat-making, wine-making 
and sexual enjoyment. [ It is worthy of note how which 

was at first only one, even though the foremost, of the Five 
”Vratas of the Jainas, along with those of the BrSrhmanas and 
the Bauddhas, came to acquire the position of an all-embracing 
Vrata with the Jainas. Thus, * in the Jaina * Elthibs, all the 
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other vratas inclnding Brahmacarya are recommended not on 
their own account, but on aoconnt oE their violating the great 
Law of Ahimsa. ] 

Another suggestion made in order to remove the contra- 
diction in Mann’s verses and also to bring it into harmony with 
our moral reason is to take C Ihe way ) 

of the devils ; alone ( See Amara III, 239 ). This inter- 

pretation is further supported by other passages quoted from 
the Manusmrti, M. Bbiirata etc. 

sTTfrm 5T etc.=3TrTiTs ^ f^q^rrrfrr^ s 

^q-qr^r f^jfr^^rwrq-rei: n \ ii 

I M 

5^ I wrRcrn ^^?T5?n: ?Er^qir^?a;n ^ it 

— Quoted from the Sambodha Saptatlka of Ratnas’ekhara Sftri 
(Grathas 66,65,63) — See AMP edition of the Syadvadamaftjari. 

=^i5^s»3: n V n sa^JT^Trq'r ^rsrr^ ^T^r% ^or« 3 ^ r 

s=Hflr cTc^TTJT^^rqrraT^sr n n i 

qrq^^r !5rra3% ^ it >3Tr?r^ 

^iTr%: I ^3r^?r cr%sr u » ii 

— Some anticipation of modern sexual physiology. 

II. 

3Tsr etc It will be borne in mind that 

the discussion of the AhimsS, and other texts was oniv by way 
of passing. The main point under consideration is the Doc- 
trine of the “ Seven Bhahgas or Modes ” and the “ Two 
Ades'as ’’ ( See supra ) to which we now revert. 

— See Pr. N. T. lY. 14 
p- 59, Taken almost verbatim from its Commentary, 
Ratn^kar&vatarik^. 

etc. — For a detailed exposition of the 
meaning, see further “ etc...,eTf«n%^< 3 ^ ” ibid pp. 59-60. 

The point of the last remark in the passage above quoted 
will be explained in the sequel. 
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Saptahhangt is defined as a statement io seven 

different ways ( 33^51^: ) — to be mentioned hereafter — o£ 

affirmation and negation ( )» with the nse of the- 

word ). singly and jointly ( 

) without inconsistency such as that arising from 
conflict with ( aTf«i?ir’S?r=5l5?r8erif%^T«rr'»f^?lT'Jr )> as the result 

of inquiry ( ) about each of the different predicates 

< ) of a thing sneh as ( existence ) etc. 

etc. — From to ^Rtr: taken verbatim 

from Pr. iJ. T. Ill, 14 to 21: — 

(1) — Statement of affirmation made singly 

( ?rer ^'^r^^q-sr^n q^Tqir *rf : )• 

(2j — Statement of negation made singly 

( ^girq: ). 

(3) ^I?TT^cqsr ( ^ a< r > 

Statement of affirmation and negation made oonjointly» but 
in such a way as to avoid inconsistency which can be done by 
making the affirmation and the negation one after the other 

C ’Eira: )• 

(4) g*iq^ ) State- 

ment of indescribability arising from making affirmation and 
negation conjointly, and also simultaneously, thus involv- 

es ®- contradiction which can be got over by making rhe 
statement of indescribability. 

(5) C?ld qs’R'i) Statement of affirnoa- 
tion and indescribability made conjointly, the latter, which 
arises from combining affirmation and negation simultaneously 
and yet without running into the absurdity of self-contradic- 
tion, being added to the former affirmation. 

=ar qsO Statement of negation and indescribability made 
conjointly, the latter, which arises from combining affirmation 
and negation simultaneously and yet without the absurdity of 
aelf-contradiotion, being added to the former negation. 
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'^'TSRT ^prrfgraf ^^qaKgq ' q ' q r ^ gff i y: ) Statement o£ affirmation 
«.nd negation made conjointly bnt snccesaiToly, Joined with that 
of indescribability arising from combining affirmation and 
negation simultaneously and yet without the absurdity of 
self-contradiction . 

III. 

Fuller Exposition. 

(1) etc. — From o*isr%?- 

tr^ltsRcr: taken verbatim from the Ratnakaravatarika except 
that M. omits and inserts the prefatory ?nr* 

A thing may he in one way, in view of its own jsij 
( substance ), ( place ), ( time ) and arigr C nature or 

property ); but the same may not be, in another way, in view 
of the jsir, and sn'g' of another thing. Otherwise, the 

thing would lose its individuality, its own self. The illustration 
in the text is clear. 

— ijg’ ( ssonly, which expresses exclusion ) 
means ‘ that, and that only,* that is, the particular statement 
which we wish to make and no other. 

etc. — would connote absolute, unrestricted 
existence, while what is meant to be conveyed is a particular 
existence, an existence of the thing as such and not as another 
thing. This is why we use the word ^rri^lin stead of srfler* 
One connotes absolute, the other modal or relative existence. 
For it, another word is Iii ordinary parlance, we do 

not use the words or 1“ every proposition, but it 

is always understood. 

etc.— A thing is, in its own substance, not in 
another’s substance; e, g. is as a qrf^ object, not as a 
object; that is to say, in a certain way and not in any other 
way. Hence which is the same as 

(2) Bhahga II. sTPee^ etc. — From 

to <En'SFTg^T^TT^srgffT^ borrowed from the Batn. ui, 10 
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Saptahhangt is defined as a statement io seven 

different ways ( 33^51^: ) — to be mentioned hereafter — o£ 

affirmation and negation ( )» with the nse of the- 

word ). singly and jointly ( 

) without inconsistency such as that arising from 
conflict with ( aTf«i?ir’S?r=5l5?r8erif%^T«rr'»f^?lT'Jr )> as the result 

of inquiry ( ) about each of the different predicates 

< ) of a thing sneh as ( existence ) etc. 

etc. — From to ^Rtr: taken verbatim 

from Pr. iJ. T. Ill, 14 to 21: — 

(1) — Statement of affirmation made singly 

( ?rer ^'^r^^q-sr^n q^Tqir *rf : )• 

(2j — Statement of negation made singly 

( ^girq: ). 

(3) ^I?TT^cqsr ( ^ a< r > 

Statement of affirmation and negation made oonjointly» but 
in such a way as to avoid inconsistency which can be done by 
making the affirmation and the negation one after the other 

C ’Eira: )• 

(4) g*iq^ ) State- 

ment of indescribability arising from making affirmation and 
negation conjointly, and also simultaneously, thus involv- 

es ®- contradiction which can be got over by making rhe 
statement of indescribability. 

(5) C?ld qs’R'i) Statement of affirnoa- 
tion and indescribability made conjointly, the latter, which 
arises from combining affirmation and negation simultaneously 
and yet without running into the absurdity of self-contradic- 
tion, being added to the former affirmation. 

=ar qsO Statement of negation and indescribability made 
conjointly, the latter, which arises from combining affirmation 
and negation simultaneously and yet without the absurdity of 
aelf-contradiotion, being added to the former negation. 
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much as presence in the thns involving oE the 

alongside the of the same, and vice versa. The 

doctrine of absolute or thus breaks down. Of 

course, we may wish to give prominence to one or the other» 
and so may mention one and remain silent about the other 
( Umasvati says Tattv. V, 31 ). 

— For further explanation see the Tattv- 
artha Bhasya and the Rajavartika ( V. 3i ) and Ratna. IV. 

p. 61 . 

(3) ^qE qq — See above — From 

to 5q|-q!e3ft^TqT5, from the Ratna. on Pr. N. T. 

iii- 18; the rest of the passage substantially agrees with the 
rest oE its original which is noted in the Appendix. The 
gist of the passage in the text is to show how arises 

from attempting to combine simultaneously and with equal 
prominence the and the eRrepcq. There is no word in the 
language to do this ; the word ^ will connote and not 

the word will connote and not ^=?q. If may 

be asked : Is there no single word which could present both 
^qandef^xq, jnst as there is the single word g^q^^ presenting 
both the sun and the moon. Answer ; as a matter of fact, there 
is not. But supposing there were such a word* still it would 
present the two to the mind one after the other. Question : 
Does not the technical name as declared in the Sfttra 

27 . ) stand for both the ^ and 
sjrpT terminations ? Answer : It does, hnt even then it does 
not present both the terminations to the mind simnltaneonsly, 
hnt only one after the other. As there is no single word to 
express ^TtST simultaneously combined, so there ia 

no Dvandva compound, nor Karmadh^raya compound, nor 
a sentence which could give e xpression to the idea of 

* Tl^e paragraph in the Ratna karavat&rika concludes 
■with an important piece of information that “arT ^ W” 
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simnltaneocs combination of and as in 

K. Pr. ^ ’• 

*r ^ ?T#«rT ®tc. — This is a very important nota dene. The 
here laid down is not absolute — which 

would mean only st«Tf«r^Rrc«r> which is absurd — , but only 
as an element in the Anehanta position. 

— ^The last three are explained in the 
Hatn. on Pr. U. T. iii. 19—20—21 : “ ©to. ’* 

^ jg- etc* — As against the seven Bhahgas, 

it may be urged, there will be an infinite number of about 

every thing in consequence of the infinite number of g^s which 
can be affirmed or denied about that thing see also St. XIV 
“ g^— )• The answer to that objection is — 

Surely, if you take all the infinite number of g^figs or g^s, 
the number of will be infinite- But in respect of each of 
the ggVgs, the will be seven only. That is the point. The 
passage In the Text from ggrg g^ig to ^g-ggrgc, is reproduced 
from Pr. IT. T. iii. 37—38. See Appendix. 

ggr sgg^rrgrsgr etc. — M. shows how the principle 

can be applied to g^s other than ^jfg and also, such as 

grajpg and Of the gTgnsg and the jg^fg, the first may be 

taken as the affirmative and the latter as the negative ; if you 
treat the two correlatives as standing on an equal footing it 
may depend upon which of them is going to be made the 
principal and which the subordinate, the principal being 
presented as the affirmative and the subordinate as the negative. 

gfggg^^ur etc. etc. — Reproduced from the Pr. N., T. 

iii, 39 to 42. See Appendix. The reason given for the number 
seven of the is that the (questions) in respect of each 

gc^g are seven ; and the q^ gq lgs are seven because the 
(curiosities) from which they spring are seven; and the /iRgrgrs 
are seven because g^s ( doubts ) which give rise in them are 
seven ; and the g^fs are seven because g^fggs ( characters of 
things} in regard to which doubts may exist ooTren. See 
Saptabhahgttaraugiqi quoted in the Appendix. 
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^ etc. — The “ respect o£ each 

of the is eithex SyniTietio ( ) or A.nalytio ( Q<^|- 

)• The f ormex refers to the entire, undivided Reality, 
and the latter to a fragment or aspect of the same thing. The 
former is, therefor©, known as ‘ MmoMl'=F T * o*' Proposition of 
the Trnth i. e- tlx© whole Truth, while the latter is called 


‘srajsrra^’ or Proposition leading to the Trnth L e. the proposi- 
tion of a particulax view-point. ( — 

f^=E5rT$?fr ). Por the rejection of this view see 

Saptabhahgitarangini. 


©to. — 2. e. Statement of the entire, 
undivided Reality is thus defined : 

The definition is taken verbatim from Pr. N. T. 
iii, 41, and so also its explanation • • • •ti from 

Katn. thereon© See Appendix. 

The points to note in the definition are : (1) If we bring 

to bear npoo the Peality before ns ( and be it noted that 
we are here dealing with Reality ), we shall find that it is 
possessed of an infinite number of )• (2) 

Now, these can, by an act of synthesis, be united together, 
which is rendered possible by certain bonds of union among 
the such as etc. (3) The synthesis may be due either 

to emphasis laid npon the identity of the common elements 
( etc. ) or to a snpposed identity of those elements in the 

case of all the ^n^s. ( — )• Lastly C^) It is 

necessary that all the should be viewed together^ simuUa 

neouslg ( J- 

5^iTqr^ ^Reprodimed 

from the Ratna. <See Appendix) except the last word, wlnclim 
the Ratna. is The points of difference between the 

two lides^as are : (1) In the former, the entire Reality is com- 

prehended synthetically L e* with all its taken simultaneous 

Zv ; in the latter, the Reality is treated analytically with 

its ^s taken one by one. (2) In the former, emphasis is laid 
32 
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on the unity of the object ( ) ; in the latter^^ on the- 

difference ( )i or the difference is snperimposed upon 

the nnity^so that the unity is lost in the difference 
or the noity is snperimposed upon the differences so that the 
difference is lost in the nnity { ). (3) 

depends npon sfirror u e* the view o£ Truth or full-orbed 
Reality; on i. a single point of view which takes 

note of merely the broken lights or fragments of Reality* 

55f: ^ly — ^Taken verbatim from the Ratna. 

(See Appendix). When one desires to emphasise the difference of 
the sach as etc., in point of etc.^ he will find 

no single word to express the separate "ci^s, which will, there-* 
fore, have to be done by separate words, and therefore ^iJiT or 
succession in the nse of words will be inevitable. If, however, 
it is not the difference of Kars's to which attention is to be called, 
but their synthetic unity, one word may originally express a 
single ^ bat throng h that it will express the whole object 
with all its ^qfi^s taken simultaneously. 

% 3^- etc. — Now comes the mnch- 

awaited explanation of ^ ^ the definition. This, 

again, is taken verbatim from the Ratnakaravatarika where 
the manner in which or arises through 

(Time) etc. is thns shown : 

(1) — Time. When we say (as in 

the first ) we know that at the time ( } when 

is there, there are also numberless other qualities belonging 
to the object : thns, owing to the sameness of time, they may 
be all treated as one. 

(2) — Natnre. That which is the nature of 

viz. to be one of the TSfiys of the object, is also the nature of 
^very other of the object; and so, owing to it, all the 

be treated as one. 

(3) «r§r:— Substratum, That which is the substratum of 
vis5^ the dravya, the same is the substratum of ail the^ 
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other •sT^’s; so, owing to this fact, all the ■^3 may he treated 
as one. 

(4) — Relation, viz. that of identity with the object, 
is non-distinct from the object, so are all the other 

^ 8 . Thus, owiBg to the sameness of their relation to the object 
they may be all treated as one* 

(5) — InflneBce. The influence which exer- 

cises upon an object viz. to tinge it with its self 5 is also the 
influence which all the other exercise upon that object* 

So, owing to the sameness of the influence, they may be all 
treated as one* 

(6) — The locality of the substance. Moreover, the 

locality of the substance of all the is the same, and so, 

owing to it, they may be all treated as one. 

(7) — Contact or relation. The relation which 

bears to an object is also the relation which other bear to 
it. So all the >=i^s may, owing to this fact, be treated as one. 

[ The distinction between ) and 

may be pointed out: The former leans towards the 

latter towards ] 

(8) — Word* The word which denotes an object with 

the say is the same as the word which denotes 

the object with the other i^s. So all the may be treated 
as one, realising their unity in the 

©tc* — It must be carefully 
noted that this ©r recognition of unity is possible when 

emphasis is laid upon as opposed to 

The difference between the two is this: in it is the 

central g[o?r that is adverted to or bept in mind ; in the 
it is the Now, when the i© 

subordinated to the which is the same thing as 

saying — when the are considered rather than the 

the principle of unity retires into the background, and since 
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ibe are many, the ( tmity ) in qnestion is 

impossible. For, from this point of view, there cannot be 
many ^uta belonging to one and the same object at the same 
time* Yon will ask : Is this not contrary to onr experience 
that many sgnrs do belong to the same object at the same time ? 
viz.. Answer: No ; not without creating a pro tanto breach in 
the unity of the object, which thus becomes really as many as 
the ajors* This may be shown by a consideration of those 
points on which was shown to rest in the case of 

(1) Take The several gars do not belong to the same 

object at the same iime» If they do, by that very act they would 
create a breach in the unity, and there would be as many different 
substrata as there were ^ r qfa ys, and also as many moments of 
time characterising them. The gnnas being many, they cannot 
belong to the same object at the same time. If they did, 
they would create a breach in the unity of the object and also 
the tiznex» Thus, there would be as many objects as there are 
characterising them, and these again would belong to 
different moments of time. So the unity of time on which 
the synthesis was based in the previous case ( ) is 

not available in the present case )» here 

therefore there is no possibility of ( real synthesis ). 

(S) Next, take The that is selves^ being 

different, there is no possibility of the gtrrs coming to unity.* 
If they had all the same that would militate against 

their plurality. 

(3) Similarly, the gfnS' or of the several ia iiot 

the same, every gyr having its own or And so there 

is no possibility of 

(4) Moreover, the or ^rr^rc of the several goT3 being 

not the same, this principle of unity is also wanting in the 
present case. If or of the several gnnas were the 

mme, this would ipso facto make for the unity of the gnnas — 
which is contrary to our hypothesis of a plurality of gnnas. 
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(4) too, are many, corresponding to the many 

For a plurality o£ must involve a plurality 

of So this principle o£ synthesis ( unity o€ ) is 

also wanting in the present case. 

(5) Each exercises its own peculiar ( influence), 

and so there are as many as there are gws ( ^q^vlRs^^s )«- 

Thus, there is no unity of to effect the required synthesis 

( )• 

(6) The too, vary with the ^strrs. And since they 

vary, this is another principle of unity which is wanting in 
the present case. 

(7) again, differs with the And, therefore, 

no unity of is possible in this case. So this is another 
principle oE unity that is wanting for the synthesis. 

(8) Lastly, differs with each object. All the guys 
could be expressed by a single word, one word in the language 
would do duty for all, and all the rest of the vocabulary would 
be superfluous. This is evidently absurd. Therefore, there 
are as many words as there are gunas. And so the unity oi 
word is also wanting in the present case to effect the synthesis. 

— Summary in the words of the Ratnakara- 
vatarika with a slight variation. It means : Thus, the qaJtqs 
differ in «rrcJT^q etc., and, therefore, their unity cannot 
be real, but only superimposed tipon their difference^ The 
reader will now understand the reason for introducing 
in the definition of 

q q Ti3Cqiq:ilTq? : q q fa= — The is otherwise called srqror-'* 

See supra, Ratn, adds and then concludes 

with a kaxika giving the list of Thus : — 

partial view of things which is 
called or or difference is real and pro- 
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mineota and even wnen there is ^ is superimposed upon 

the and the latter thrown into the backgroTind. With 

comes a!so the soccession ( ), which characterizes 

the statement in a ^^ 55 Pr. IST. T« has here a slitra 
cfi ( iv-45 ) and the definition is given in 

the Ratn. in the words which are reproduced m the Text. 


Soolis of Keferonce. 

1 . Pramana-naya-tattvalokaiamkara with Ratoakara- 
vatarika. 

2 . Saptabhangitarangini. 

3. Prof* S. C- Chakravar tin’s Introduction to his edition 
of the Paficastikaya. 

4. An Epitome of Jainism by Messrs. JSTahar and 
Ghosh Ohs, YIII and 15. 


Appendices. 


f%^^sF5T5r3[rr^% srrB' wrf^ - 

RFT^i^^^snTi': 'T«rr^=^2T?Tr 
5ifrr^: sr^'^^'gR^pjnT’ET: I 

^5^1^ ^*TfST ^Rsispr?:r*f5m: ^rr^i: ^RR^rfw 

*ft53R«rER^ I ^^t?iRiRr%%«2rRrsrTR*^«r*f»?qf- 

Hr=€iR?iiSR?5T»?^'rsr« r^erRr^R%^^%Rr»Tg5n^5RrTi3i^ i sTRsir- 
^RTR ^ Jn%RR «R%^R R^cflTFIcRra: I R?Sn%R=RqTRrR 

?rRra^^iRR5r^%qRTCR^ r%%r ^r»t^ i ^ 

'^WFcT^RrRSJRT^ OTR^RIRHSW R^f^RR^R I Sr5R^I%- 

M iRR^R^^q-RRrSTR R=RRSr«frR^ 

«5|l!l'l^-*l^-l4«rRf^^^Wf^f|RR: I ar^RTR R — 


RT Sm^f^q^3[Rri%Rr RTR^SgRT RRRT 
■RR R*?R^^ RTRRtRRTS^^CTRT^ I 

^RIRT ^R I RRRf RT RRR|f^ RRT 

T%3^ RT# WR# RTORR: 11 
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5r*Tm*ni?r?T#iW^T: ^r^TRorinjwr^’ijraj^ i 
gsRST^t?^ gaRa I 

%%^5q[STJrT sr^Tjfr — 

?5stTR55Rai^i*r^5t»is?Tr5raT5r^33C^ I ^rg: ?^?55T#^r^»rrar- 

5*t: I Tr«rn% — 

sfsai^: 'TTf^^?^jrrfl?r, ST sr^rR^q^^sr; ^ ^T5=2T- 

^31?^; senrai: %Rr?c^5T, sr ^r?TR?(^if^??sT; ^qT^ar: sr 

^a^iRsrr i ^FJr^rnr^qrqx^rr ssq^qfrmsr^iif i 
»r#rSsTfirJT?Tr^qTS[Tq^qr=3*3: * ffi?%TrSsrf^rf|?rg5'q%qRq qR^qsfq 
sr^r^gr, qfaf^stor^sriai'f^^TsrTci: i — 

qT^sqns^5iirS3'?B ^r^c^rg: g^irqT%g^ ii 

^g^msTi^crsTiR 

grtiTq»r^rR?T<qiTT3: 5imiR2{g^^qr3qqr%:, ^g; gfqrgq=?i^ ?qTi%w 
sr^q^ 55qrg;, ?^?5qif^r^$qFrqTici, q q^r^sqr^fiR'Tirw^: i 

qqifq =5rr#r sr gqrfq 5Jrg=B3^qR:^WTcq^ sfirwfs- i 

wSqg'rCTsf^ gr g3F%: ^#3rr«frg^ STgigg t 
q%g^r$r 2fiTriRsqq=E®^5rijRTq: n 

3T«r %gr2T«Tffr^!S ??qrqqT?g — 

^qi7rn=5q^ je^wmfqqqqr^qFrar %grq: H ^?sqri%'^'^q 'R^sqr- 
f^T^fq q^isftsHrqrfqsr t| qfgrsT^g^^^qrarrqTs^gqf^iqqjRTq^rq: i 
H ’gireg^^ggTftf%Tq sirrecrcq qf^^f^qw^rsfrq^a: i qrsiT^gc 
g^q g^sfq ^f^fg^r^qrg: Hr^qgg^ i q m grr^^f^sori^r 
?TTqrf^wq^qn?g5g i%q^ qrf^iTrqqs'g^sTtqqsr^; g^q ^^qi^fTra^q- 
q%q sqr^qg-isrqsf^cRq g?q ^T«qrwq grqsRq 

qrftgaqqf^'qirrg Erra^^qs^ ? ^q^q^ qfcT^qsqrsqq^:, grrsq- 
Tsrsrq qri^s# 3 qfT^qf^^qTj;^. ^rf^qrqrfq?^ ^ejRrsiqrRq^q 
sqrqrgr^qq ^^qarrRcr qrri^cT %f^ qdtsrqrqrfqm %3, qq^T3 t 
qq tqrrar^qcqf^’rqrg; ^sarrgRq^ ^rr^q^qiqrrqTg. i qf% qiq 
qrqrqrqqr^^K^qrqajtq qqr ?rtqr q ipf^gc qq^q qrRi’ irarf^iqq^ i 
q3fwRli%f^q^q «rrq^qTqrqqR5T^»qr«qqra:. »ninq«q q qrq- 
q^r^f^ q?3«firsf|gwqrftq?qqt q:qT??iq«cqqs«qqc i gqr qri^graq 
qrflriRtq qf^^^qrf^nqrfq f^ir*i • qqr q qf^sq qi^q^areq qrf^q^ 
qrqr qqiqqrqg: sKqrr^gTqq5q(f^q*fq^**rf^ qajqqrq gfsjqftqgt ii 
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3TST ti^rnr — 

aTJT?f'r ]^r%f^«r^?q'ST?Tr i?iff?r: ii 

=5Tgsr^sfr^«a: i sr^rsjTJT^: i sfTJrrf^tre^qi:- 
g4tjif^-dgg q^r?sgrg[r ^HTf$?fnF!Trq-i?arsR-Tf?a5^r9F*rf iFwr% 

^ssrf^^ ii 

g»rqT%f^Rrq«r^«tFnir ii 

i[r¥^r*rf^5^5Tn%??n?*nFr'tyirf 5>T»T5sr^TnT?r5rrsf^?ir3P!rr%^^ ^ ■ 
^gsftsfw^^rraf ms^fRar 55R?^«?war^r?5rtEsir 'sfr^ri^ i rrsnft- 

^sf??Tf^sn^ I ?l^’7rax^srm<TT^:TT- 

^^53[T53C.» Tf^raf|?3rf^«rr^ *r ^RWSRanrjrV 

!OTH«*fr>TT5rr^ I *i^ *t frsria; i ?Rarrf^ 

sgijqTT^qsRqra^ 5inT«^q-qr%: i ^g:?rR#r ^rr^f^ 3?r^5rr?r=^r! ?^^flr?T- 
1 fmn '5r^Rr?T«j‘^%gT^jnqrrerT»a: j ^«=r% 

?55irr^ ’T^ ^*T^^i?3: 1 WJ^r«rT?^TTf|gmq3r*Tr^ 

sr <i^TOW«rrw 5Rr ^^Nf^wr*f^*T^srrqrR?TRrf^ ^rsi?^^=gr^‘ 

Er^r*r^mTf^^T«TriTT'irR?T 
I =g %r^?rnrar^f«Ti^ «ts 5|^ i 

sf %w^ ^f^'r^: ' srqfW^’i^WRrr^ it 

^T^mT gJTqf^^^wsTsnrr ^ v[^: ii i5^r5mrf^=^gg?rr^qTS^>ac% 
'Wc^fe r ^ ^^Tg^y^t ^ I ^gr: ^qr?^5r 

am sr^RmPrT — ^gjr^^gRsartif^f^ f%^«r- 

4'‘nQ.PiP^'4^<!4'Hi ^5 » 'TT55?nf|^3gan^r^pix ^i^grg^ 

gmrf^imsrrfm^TmT^^HTq^ sr^rr^RlgjRRF^ ?r*Tm i ^?r: 


#srf^ ^r?r*r*T^5%^^ — mr^q^ mt'srRg^q 

gn q f^ f MH ^^rqsigqRqr ^ fPr ii 

^R|[?j|sq: mT«T#gWIFq4s « ’Sq'TOfSjnf^'qigair^^qrSpagqsn^- 
^ 5^fcP?R^r%?qrv-qi ^nRwqm'^qr^iraq'qjr^ q^g ?Tar ^^~ 
•T*nT ai^snqqm^ B — ^P, N. Tattvalokalamkara, and 

Baiti 4 ]tarayatS.rika Oh. lY. 
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II* ^ ngc i 

gsJ^fTqjT^rs^ =5 sf ?T«i^»rpr ^»ir I • 
^Rr«?nT^%5T: i 

^fTirrs ii 


(X) f^f^aF5«T*rr> (x) sTm^w^T^rr* (X) ^jt^t f^f^irflr^^^qsrf 
(X> «r5^f^5rf&^^5’T*rr ’st, (x) f^i^sK^’T'Tr-^f^r^nr^^^^^qsrr 

(X) gr%% <i5h - gqH r-gff ^ («) ^Rwr^nnsur i^f^lwfw- 

^W^^'Tsrr ^ — — Aptamimamsa ’with Com. 


III. (a) “ (\), EF^: (R)> sfl^rT 

^ ^s ( X ), ^r^xRSJT ( V ), '^loTtKsar^ < X )» 

«gtT5r^s?iag( (^) =g jttT^ «^raTRsst^” — 

I q^sErq g m^^srsrirTqqr^q^qr q^q^l- 

^w's^r^^^?Ef^f^^^^l5^Tq^^sr^slq^T^:^s^tq3r^r^^^w^Iq^r5res?wF- 

cq^E,!.... I “ sr^iqqn^W q?g’=q^^C^^*r 

f^f^Sr^^^sKqqsTT I 

sr#^. g«TTf^ srf^qr^sTsrrqr ^srf^^nrr^q ^rsT^ra: 
iqq*r^i^sirq ffi%$s5tsTg: i qg smRT qj«rf^f^ %g[.» T%5n=rr*Tr 

^Tfrf^^Rqrg. • iTn^q?%5^gr^rqmqiqq>gRFq ft qsr ?5g^qg ii gg 
fHj%3r f^gmr ?fg %gE ^qiqpTTg^q^s i ^qmrgx mifk^ 
g gflt’q^rfgpqqT^ ^Erf^^qsqrg: i gre^r'qifnq — ^rtg, qj*if^- 
qrmf^nrg, «Tqq^q^, »Er=5qf%ftrerq=5Rsq?q, ^^rf^Hi^nr- 

ft/^srsf^Bsq^g %f^ qrlrq i qg ^ qn&gq^qwn ^fqrqr: « 

I’^r'EsrqrqqT ^frifigf ?rHfq’q«3rft-fg ^rqf^ 

^Tcqs^fq^ 51^ «5iqqE ^ — 

x^fr: ^giqqs ^^rar: gse^i* • 

^ qg: sTswJ n 


(o) apg^ ^ ^xqqq srqTq^TTtq ^gffgh gqq^r^q, g^ 

q? q l FTr t ^ t ?l^ra*^qh, *qg^ ^g-^Bsq^fq, 

fqtqrj I sr^nmiPf^^^^T^^ ^qrflfi^rmsr sr 5 1 


Cd) s[g sq %B|[qr — ^qJTrq^rqq# qqwwq# ^ f% 

gq: srqrqqTqqqE. • qqqPFqf^% %g.. «Tq 
gwiorai^tf t 

33 
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— I?«Trf: I !T.*rroT^f^!tr*rr ^rgsTr^^iw ^ 

sm^rnTJ » ^^r^rTirr5rfR5^?^^%%«^TTl5JT^w’sg;- 

it^rw^’^si'r^nTf 5er#«ir sr5T^r^?T?q^r«T%' • g:?ft«TT^Tr- 

TO5r5rqTin^^Wc*T3R^?5f%^sii5rhrjr?r^5rr ^«rr ^^5fT%5r5^*r srm'n’- 
gr^F^TOTT^: I 5T JTJrrarsrr^qTJftf^ sr^ 

^’^^, » f^^Faraft^ci: II «i^ ?r^i5i^3tic#> 

I I ^?S[r?JF?r- 

?T^rf^ «i^orT^iiRrr^«r 5rTs?^r’5rf%^?i5^ra»i^Tg: i vjwtT^^r- 
gfw ?mT^^^^SEra^gw»rgTgc. i h 

5isT*n5t 

3T*nTTw 5Tra»T^ ^re=!ni^ I ^rg's^rs^JT 


3f?sr5^rn%«rnT h 5 %^^«ipHrwr:, «rT%^^t=T ^ 


g[ ^% Ff l a^! gg TTf%>srFr jt 5 %w?5w4^r% ^5|'r3«T^mr%^v*a: n 


sTT^ 3 ^*n?^fTr5Tr^ ^rsFi tr?7% f^^r$!?r:, 

f% I I ^?t; ^^ir?^#r5??rf%5rr^^ jtc^^ 

f^^^sETJ ? I *ra ?T^5:5nr’§iTf^7rsr^^nTRT%^^flr^ fm %?r 1 

ifrqFWjEr^i^iT^ -f^wr^5^>T%5 1 ^5a-gf^rT??ir^ ^rf^^T^JiCTRSFr^q' 

Ha!^a^ <4ifir ciw «Er^ir5^Ri^rg[^grt%%: i ^T^Tf§tW5r^i^^*T 

^N‘*rg^ ?i^*T^R^?r^^i*rl?»T^^5F3ft^«T^^«T3r!T^isRT?t ser^^r- 
I — ‘ ^S'nrg(^5irii'=i=i5i5FT^FT5T5i; ( 

— *1^ arf^r# q^or^^ofrsjiei^ ^f^r gijr^ss^r^or f%%^- 

5rfa'<T%^*|raT^ «T^ I i% '5fl’^STi?cT5^rr^5^5K^?r g'oriT5'ci5?Jr 

^aif^^T^; I ^3^ «fr^Tsf^fr5^rf§[;®^^^*r 

snfT^r'JH=rfir'*r srr ?rjR^r ^»fT*T^f^^?5flr 

fT?5if&«frr%fr 5aii»?T^^Jirfw^i%?i?^r3 . 1 ^«r*T5r^^i%: '^r^^q-^rT 

?r^sqm^n[^faT%: q?fr^4?^*fpsrq'^ qrf^TT:- 
suf^^sir^sp^T^r^rTTT^ifnT^nc ir^ i «T>l^€’c^r^^rqr^R%?:sTi^aiSr 
'?^«Rfwiq»^rtqii^5R^ flqgrsr?^ sr^: 11 

^^^q’ff%r*rcR?T?^*T^ •TTRcTs^??!^ 

a^pKs^ — 
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rR?T ^prf^gi: ii 

Saptabhaagl— taranginl pp* 2— 21< 
IV. jfT gg- 

*T %?T% I f%fir^^cr^nTT ^ ^T 5r%»T*il4 

^?3!'*?^pgrT5Trw'^ ^5^5t!^r5TT^3r i tr ili q f i< eT4 4 i i4t n i^ rf 

*5rH’5^ HH^’9Rri^5rren^?T»rr^ i gf^ CT T 

» gr^^rrf^ ^5nrflr=?i5c- 

li ar%^ ^niu5^5R^rstr 

ii^?K?5T^^^5nfnar ^ i aar^Ttafta^MParaat^a^st^gsr: 
ITrnn^aRr^^Ta'^r^TST a ^ gg r ^a : i mgafr a ^ 

ir 

P» N. TattvA.lok&lamk4ra Cli, IV, Sntra 37— 45« 


Stanza XXIIT. 

Next, the author shows how the Syidvlida is souad, not- 
withstanding that it prodioates suoh mutually oontradiotory «on- 
oepts as ^51 and and of one and the same sub- 

ject. Sis explanation is that the difirerent predicates xeEer to 
different aspects of the same subject ( ^ , and therefore 

the so-called contradiction is really no contradiction at all. 

— The ‘ rTT ’ termination to be construed with 
jfrg^ and ST^req. Therefore ^nd ersTT^^nTT^tirf^^rc? 

“and gf^ ^S it c ^. 

— ^The supposed contradiction is, first, that which 
exists between esn^sT and sTli^iSe^ lET^) ; secondly, 

that between f^f^'and that is, affirmation and denial o£ 

the same predicate of the same subject— suoh as eifW aad sfif^ 
— in which consists the ersr^gsin? ( *aT iT‘^s tT ^r ff ^ f^ fi r ^^tgT-tHcR q'- 
thirdly, that between and sr^sqf^sr-the 5 f fB»an*t 

which is necessarily implied in the very statement of Syadv^da 
— etc. ( ‘ «r«(sfr ) 
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sg grrecfsgr ©to. — Of the seven *• ®* forms or 

constituent propositions of the Syadvada, ^rid 

sprr^srfEsg: are the three primary the rest are derived by 

compounding two or more of these three s 

©to. — fg^fgui^^or — ‘ ’ 

is a $ 53 rigi% 5 igtrr u e, an adjective which constitutes the reason 
for the statement that the SyAdv^da involves no contradiction. 
The reason is that no predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
subject absolutely, but only under definite limiting conditions 
which thus provide the different standpoints from which the 
same subject may be viewed. 

etc.-— The test of contradiction is this.* Do the 
two things eosclude each other — as do and gBor ( cold and 

hot ) which never subsist together ? Applying this test, we 
do not find that and are contradictory. The in 

a gg does not exclude in that gsj if it did, we could 

not say gg as not gg, wherein we do predicate eiggg C is not*) 
of the same gg. But the fact is that the gg^ exists (_ igr’ig ) in 
itself and does not exist ( ergr? ) S'® other-than-itsel/-—-'^'^ (exist- 
ence ) being predicated of it from one standpoint and 
( non-existence ) from the other ( that of things other than it- 
self ); and neither of them absolutely, without reference to 
definite aspects such as and The gg would not 

only exist as itself but as everything^ even as things other than 
itself ( gflc^gunfg ) if existence were absolutely predioable of 
it } and in that case, no gg, grgig etc. would be needed, gg 
being everything I 

g etc.— If, on the other hand, yon lay hold of the 

negative predicate ( ), as in gg is not gg, and regard it 

as absolute, the thing itself would be nothing, everything would 
be nothing, all a universal void I But the fact is, you cannot 
regard it as absolute, the negation in the present case being 
only from the standpoint of its relation with other things 
( ‘ ’ ). See Dravyanuyoga xi, 13-14. 
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XS ®to. — The view oE the NaiySyika on this 

point is different from both. He does not hold that the two 
colours belong to the two parts of the and there the story 
ends. Nor does he hold that contradictory as they are they 
belong to the same in its different aspects viz. the 

two parts. But ha holds that the two colours produce orie 
and the latter belongs to the one— whole — while 
the former belongs to the parts. See Tarka Samgraha 
Dipika p. 11. 

etc.— Of. Ratn&k, p. 85. on P. IS", T. iii, 8. 

It should be noted that the Jaina doctrine of “ Syad- 
v4da ” is not a statement of the absolute identity o£ Being 
and Non-Being, but only a statement of their relation to 
the same subject from Mffey^ent viewpoints. Thus, a thing 
is from one viewpoint viz. from the viewpoint of itself, and 
is not from another viewpoint, viz. the viewpoint of things 
other -than-itself. Mark that according to this explanation 
Being and non-Beiug are not implicitly contained in each 
other and so reconoileable — as in HegePs system — , but 
are to be referred to different aspects of the thing, and so 
there is no contradiction whatsoever. According to the 
Sy&dvada, the contradiction is not a fact transcending or 
confounding the laws of logic, that is to say, a fact which be- 
oanse it is a fact has somehow to be accepted whatever the 
difficulties of thought — as is done in the A.nirvacaniyatdvdda 
of the S'amkara school — ; it is a fact perfectly amenable to the 
laws of logic, a fact which logic easily succeeds in showing to 
be no contradiction at all, inasmuch as the supposed contra- 
dictory elements refer to two different aspects of the same 
reality. Of. (Text) Of. qpsrq Ratn^lk. 

Bari. V pp. 85-86. Mark three points in the Jaina doctrine j 
(1) The Jaina does not hold that Being and Non-Being are 

absolutely the same “ q Eatn, iii. 8. p. 86. (2) Nor 

does he hold that Non-Being exists as inseparable from Being 
( ibid p. 86 ). (3) What he bolds is that Being and Non-Being 
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are predfcabl^ of the same subject. Of. etc. 

— Saptabhangi-tarahgini, pp. 52-5 4, pp. 86-8T. 

The Jaina doctrine is illnstrated in the text by the exam- 
ple of a (many-coloured gem) and a ‘^prT?’ (a multi- 

coloured piece of cloth ) which may 4^6 at once red and black, 
red in one part and black in the other. Here both the colours 
are in the same even though in different parts of it. If 
you say that here a certain part is red and a certain other 
part is black, and so the two colours are not predicated of one 
and the same thing ( ‘ )> it will be easy 

to reply that they are so predicated ( ‘ ’), 

although with reference to particular parts i e. some' 

how, with reference to this part or that. If you think that this 
is only an ingenious escape from a diflBonlt position and that the 
colours after all belong to different things ( iprrgxisrs ) and not 
to the same thing ( its different aspects («i?r^^s),J 

we shall give yon another illnstration which is not open to 
any such objection. It is the illustration of one man bearing 
such mutually contradictory predicates as father, son, uncle, 
nephew etc., which are perfectly reconoileable in so far as they 
refer to different relationships of the same man. Of. 

i arar — 

^ ” Sapta. p.81. 

Of, S’^mkara Bh§.§ya on, Brahma Shtra. II. i. 14. 

Moreover the and the of a thing may refer to 

the jpg', sfJTt!5 or of that thing. See Sapta. pp. 43-45 

— Struck down or confounded by their one-sided 
-dogmatism, — lie low on the ground where they are 

liable to be trampled upon by every passer-by on the road. 

’TrrfNr-— (1) err ; or, (2) fall-down speechless like a man 
Vho has met with an accident on the road. 

I As to what one should take as the ^^i^^and the of a 

thing such as different views are noticed in the Saptabhahgl- 
(arau^lni, pp. 39 to43j; also in the. RItjavftrtika. pp. ^4—26. 
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STW ®tc. — The charge expressly laid against 

bhe SySidvada and answered in the Stanza is that of or 

contradiction. It stands however for a host of other faults 
also ( ‘^cr^8jor5srr< ) viz. — (2) (3) 3T!r^^, C4) 

(5) (6) (7) STStf^'rfrr, (8) each 

of which is explained and answered in the sequel. ( See 
Saptabliangl-Tarangmi pp. 81—82 ). 

Dislocation, absence of a common abode : 
and one positive and the other negative in character — are 

opposed to each other and cannot have a common abode or 
looationj any more than heat and cold which never subsist 
together. Yon will perhaps explain that in a certain aspect 
a thing is an abode o£ another aspect it is an 

abode of But, then^ we are entitled to ask ; Is this 

done by a single nature of the thing, ox has that thing two 
natures corresponding to the two aspects ? In the former case, 
the ditfionlty of remains status quo. In the latter, 

if two natures are required for the two aspects, two again 
will be required for each of the two natures, and so on ad 
infinitum. This is the mentioned above as fault No. 3. 

Moreover, there is couEusion— fault No. 4 — ^Thus : 

That nature by which the thing becomes an abode of 
by it it becomes an abode of both and which is 

absurd, for the reason that it involves or confusion 

between and in a commou abode. ( 

’’ S. T. ). 

<0 

Next there is the fault o£ or exchange oE natures. 

Thus: hy that very nature by which a thing is the abode of 
it would be the abode of also, and vice versa. 
This, however, is absurd, since and would in that 

exchange ! heir natures and take each other’s place. ( 

S. T. ), 

Next there is the fault of (No. 6) — doubt arising from 
the diflS.oulty of ascertaining the exact nature of a thing in 
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regard to and And from the same arises «TJTT?T*TT'?f 

( ^o, 7 ) or failure to understand the position, thus throwing 
the whole science of logic into confusion 
( No. 8). 

The reader, if the carefully compares the explanation of 

and here given with those given in the Sy^dvdda- 

taranginl, he will perceive some slight difference. 

All these faults fail to apply to which is a philoso- 
phy of a different kind altogether. For, the and 

in J aina philosophy are not independent concepts as in l!TyS,ya 
and other systems. The word ‘ ’ in the stanza may pri- 
marily signify the particular called * * in the narrow 

sense of the term and then indicate by way of the rest 

of the series of beginning with Or, the word 

may be taken in the general sense of and may thus include 
the whole group of ^r^s viz. etc* a full 

answer to the objections see Sapta-bhahgl-tarahgini pp. 81—82. 

«r?r: etc. — For further elucidation of and its 

kindred vide the excerpts given in the Appendix from the 
Saptabhangi-taraugi^i pp. 87-88. 

Sooks of reference t 

1. Aptamimamsa and AstasahasrL 

2. Saptabhahgl’tarahgini. 

3. Rllja— V^rtika with Commentary, 

4. EatnS.karavatS,rikd on Pr. N. T. 

5. Gn^aratna’s Com, on ^addars'ana-samucoaya. 

6. Anekantajayapataka. 


Appendices 
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f%5r«R5^n3T^tRrs^; 1 

^^iPTi^iTmTqc gT^iw^rgr: 1 spf'jrr^grr'^^^: 1 

Rdja— Vartika pp, 24—26. 

2 . i|# ^^gsjT »T^s^ \ ?r^t 5»j?rcJisTrf^»* 

g^oftsrrwsrr *rTT‘%rT i ^s3ir!sr^g- q^TiRiTsrisf^ srsi- 

^ ST I 5 f«ir ^ ?s 2 i 5 rr%r^*itrf^^m: i 

^^ » 3 :^wr!^, qR:%# i snr% i 

’srar^*! sE^lnr sEr5% sTmr%«i?f^5rrg'T'TT%: ' 

^|RrS'5*f5r?% ^ ^?!:raR5gT«TT%: i rnir 

'T?:^r^SffV?Trf§r: » ?igr srrrerr i 5 et 

«T^^n^si% ? 5 rI‘ qrfkf^JTrT^r^^gT^t^sr ^E^rnt • 

fr^?i^^r5T^^n^5%sTr^?5r^Tcr%: I f| 

1 1!3[ sr^r sniper i ^55§oTn%> 

srrfttT I q^^^rmrr^tT i 7%- 

I — Sapta. pp. 43—45. 

3. sra ar^^nsr^^ ^ !5*Tsrfi%r?^«j^ i ?i^et «T«c35:<Tr^q- 

?^r 5 1 ^ 'TT^'rrf^^f^ sm^cTcsj ?i^ TffET^'rrf^sujn'^ 

> g^«T«T^*rrf^ sr^rror^rq-Tg^ i 

rT«^Tf^ — ^gr^TFsr^f^s^rftrTc# qr^qisT^f^^^rsTTrecTcsf ^ 

I i sT 5 »TrsTSfEir»T«r — arffeie^ 

EsgrtniR- 5Trf^?r^rf^gT^j:# f^^^orc^rgc. 1 ?¥qT 

%iar5P^in^*rr»jef ?T«iTf^ae^ 5Trf^a?^5Tif^5nE3:fig 1 .... i ^ 

5rTT%R# ^^»rT^5Tri??T5#*rr^srr*i:5T i 1 ??«r3*T^5T 

tniTf^r«ra^r%: — Sapta. pp. 52-53. 

4. sppsrar I ^rsi^qj^sr ir»:^Tf^ ? i 

sr)erTg’Tf^fft:»ir sg^r%icTg, ^^'rftfT^or, arpar^T 

^aiTg:.i ?r?rj? ^g;., * ar^iragt, ^ar ^t% ? i 

cTg*rg?mg. i gtr^ sr^r^or gtsrr^^^aK* =grs<5g 
WT^*T9i=g^gg, g?T «ain%^rsr: i 3 

^srsfs^oT *naTcif?5tsr> 5EErqJi^5^ gra^gqrr- 

Tsr^qrflgi 3 qs5^g-35gm»g?glifN^wrf^Ts?T^i>j;^t 
g^T ^ ^?r>args»ai)^st% ? ‘ ^ 3 «^aTgi: snsF^Tgi^a ^qrr 

* ^»?Tf«r — g«rr g«rr 

t^^q'ff^^rrRr ’E'rrg:* g«rT ^g^qrf^^g^ggc Ta:?^»TTf%^5Tg^: 
g ar^gt ? > qRt^'v^sr a srf^amtswr i arar g- 

34 
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regard to and And from the same arises «TJTT?T*TT'?f 

( ^o, 7 ) or failure to understand the position, thus throwing 
the whole science of logic into confusion 
( No. 8). 

The reader, if the carefully compares the explanation of 

and here given with those given in the Sy^dvdda- 

taranginl, he will perceive some slight difference. 

All these faults fail to apply to which is a philoso- 
phy of a different kind altogether. For, the and 

in J aina philosophy are not independent concepts as in l!TyS,ya 
and other systems. The word ‘ ’ in the stanza may pri- 
marily signify the particular called * * in the narrow 

sense of the term and then indicate by way of the rest 

of the series of beginning with Or, the word 

may be taken in the general sense of and may thus include 
the whole group of ^r^s viz. etc* a full 

answer to the objections see Sapta-bhahgl-tarahgini pp. 81—82. 

«r?r: etc. — For further elucidation of and its 

kindred vide the excerpts given in the Appendix from the 
Saptabhangi-taraugi^i pp. 87-88. 

Sooks of reference t 

1. Aptamimamsa and AstasahasrL 

2. Saptabhahgl’tarahgini. 

3. Rllja— V^rtika with Commentary, 

4. EatnS.karavatS,rikd on Pr. N. T. 

5. Gn^aratna’s Com, on ^addars'ana-samucoaya. 

6. Anekantajayapataka. 


Appendices 
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Incidentally a reply is given to the S'd,ihkara Ved^ntin : — 

srigrspmRT^i 

wrsT^ \ q??E'T^:rsnir'T%5 1 ^ ^t-aprpr^srrg^ 

f^s!qrcWT%%: J h 

^ ^ SJigrf^^, ^'E^'^RTaK^I^ ^Ifr?I?«rT*rT5*r*TF 

^r srm^ssisrm^^HJ^oT m i tf^r^ c^fN^55TT5gg[^Tf?i%w i ^ 

JT^*Tr’T^re#gjTr ’frm «rr^r^!r5T?3rT?3C i 

qT5r5qr% ^IrwiTJ^q-^rrsTST^g;. I 5i?it3T ^r- 

?r5r>gc^5yf^a^rs2r« i sr ^ gsiTsfl?T5^srTre5rrsrql: seramprfrSf^iT. 

’fT^rrnp^'TTr*?!^, w«nnrfT^*n-t')5<Tt f^r^re?rqr: i 

*r% sj^i^nH^wsr: u 

sTTi^ ^r5TW?ssiT*r^^"ifT ^ gjrgs^r^ *r«jr 

3Tt5Tq^ ??TT>T5rnTr?T^^r: I 3?^T?rfrr'Tr f| TtrRrr ’^^T^rwrf^sff ^*inrar 
*n5nn^ i h g^«?TS%i?^srTfta?^ » ?rT^ ^anrfinj; — 

3Tf^?rc^^T^ 5TT^?^¥iTmi^r^^rTrrwrs srr^sfi-H- i 
^if^?i?5rrwT^T^r«r«ft ^5«ijfraErTf%5«T^fr^r f^?lr^qr»r'5^ti: i ^rt^srRrar: 
gsm^ir^riTTW^Tg:, ^«ir 'sr wa: s^wgr5riF«i3q’T%^?r!fir?5r?T?ra'?«n# 
33?m t gr«nT'l^c3r!fTf^?i?^?ii‘: 5rr%5r«?rirr%^«nfrw^^'Tf^’^rf^ ^ 

I W’jrra *rf^^crf^vr% sr%qT ^rfr *r 'arnr^r 
srR^Tf^: sr^p«iTSTf^q^?^*rr5rT ^tb:, ST f| frsrrsf^tTc^^ife sTT^cRwer 
srf^sr; q-^^TTf^srr srrfttnf se?? sTEfrf^f^^?!: f ^ i 

si’CT ?sfr?Tt«aT^'T^^rfl^f^ s€Frr^«nT 
ss^^^sr ?jft?T>«ar^q^?fls5T?7?wrr^snm ^cr«rrf^^: i 

"^rasnfSJTsrTtsjr^T ?^^^T5JTsfr^r^r^ri?rr=Tri?TraTTsrt: 

sET^CT^r i 

i?^sr tsn^spscwsisTqrR^sj; « ^^fERsrsft^rf^T^JTrraT sRfrf^ 

f^iT'wig: I 

sTf Fr^^«[rsrf q-org^js^ , ?r^f^ sTt>qsFcr^rR*rT i sT!Ts?T'srj?f- 

rST^ET^sr sr^i:sr: TUTTOTsrf^T'Tsrc^sinFS'TSTmgt I ^STTJTrf^^qfl^- 

’Ts:?FqRTq#qi5trsTrf|q:frg: ti sj^sr f%«#f snfr^frr^s^ 

^s=siif^ ^qr^sTR-r^TEi: i ^nri sr^Rsrr^W’^nHRsng: ii 
RTSETtn^rrs > i?qs=*iq^ f^^ete:! i 

sT^qgqqRsrr f^^«rn^?rqT^r^ srf^qfr^%sf^ ^srrf^i^Fjrr- 

TRWsrf^fqnsrmsT 555^ srf^ ^Tf^rf^qR:| 3 grr^*irr%Rl^^ i 
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rar3^?rr 


JTsrri^srr Ig: sr^iraBszt:, 5rflr3iiT«nt^^f^r^«n^ra;, i isr 
15: qr^sar^w « ^?r 'q 

fqsRcW 5T ?ri?E$r tcrr’c^^rsErf^rw, t^^sgRTT 

^s5fe^'5T?qrrg: i sr t| ?iqt^c^^8SRns*T!=qc^T^ ^wqre# ^ 

=a[ ^»ifr^g(rf^ ^t:, ^ ^qor 

5 qf^q;j! r ^r» ^r^Rvc^fq^esRlfif^r^ «ir ?TarTs%q5i5crsrf^«ir*iT- 

^^ag«^- 3 T^Fftn^«iraT ^r^qt srqrf^rof^ srf^q^i^ 1 i^r- 
q?gsf?^l^«T^qT5j: II 

— Sapta. pp. 81-90, 


Stanza XXV. 

^n^??lszi?IJ3^— ^ssTTr^, originally pot. 3rd sing, of is here 

employed as an adverb. This means that the word will not 
change its form even if the subject and the predioate be in the 
plural number; thus not This conver- 

sion of a verb into an adverb seems intended for fixing the 
title by which the essential character of the doctrine may be 
designated. 

be construed with — (1) qrT^> (2) 

(3) (4) f^q, (S) (6) ST qreq, (7) ^g[ and (8) — 

which make four Syadv&da propositions ; 

(1) — the two together making a 
single proposition. 

(2) ^nwq«?7 ^qrf^q: « 

(3) j> 

(4) „ 

'SKraroTft^^i qT«l=«??qiqrn Chief of the wise. 

swrqV'TTTflR^T^ etc.— This is why the Truth of Jaina 
philosophy is compared to nectar. 

JWT ^ etc. — The utterances of the Master are 

compared to ernotations which folio w npon his having drunk to 
hi» fill the nectar of Truth. The suggestion is — Wben th© 
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very eructations of ueotar are so fragrant, how tauoh more 
fragrant must be the nectar 1 

— -Perhaps the commentator realised that his analysis 
of the simile made it a bit coarse. — to their 

heart’s fill. 

— Of the propositions mentioned above, Ko. 
(1) in sn^TTfnstJtJT® St. V, No. (2) in St. XIV, 

Nos. (3) and (4) in St. XXllI which deals 

with the doctrine. 

Stanza XXVI. 

g trar: etc — ^The destructive criticisms of the NityavMcu 
and the Ksamkavdda destroy each other and thereby lead to a 
higher synthesis in the same way as the enemies of a king 
may destroy themselves by mutual warfare and thereby serve 
to bring about his undisputed sovereignty. 

I Untenability of ) err? — 

etc. — The Nityavddin*s ( Eternalisi^s ) criticism of his 
opponent. He thus argues his case: If all things be 
the cause anl the effect will fall on two different moments 
of time, and so at the moment when one is, the other 
is not* Now, how can that which is act upon that which 
is not ? And if a thing cannot ac^, it cannot be, for to be is to 
act. ( ). Thus it may be shown that things 

can never be That a gfffhmr thing is incapable of acting 

may be thus shown by means of a dilemma : Is the 
thing while it acts or is it Not the former. 

For in that case, the thing would be operating upon its 

contemporaneous effect which is impossible ; for, if that were 
possible, all things being contemporaneoas with one another 
would be causes of one another which is abswrd. Nor will 
the latter alternative do. For, how can a thing that is 
possess causal power any more than a ( the horn ot 

a hare ) ? And no third alternative is possible. Therefore the 
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original hypothesis o£ breaks down, and that o£ 

rises in its place. 

II Uiitena.bility of ’The Ksanikavddin’ s 

criticism of Nityavada : 

The KsanikavS-din argnes his case thns : 

^ — All things are because they are 

possessed o£ being a necessary condition of 

That is a necessary condition o£ may be thus 

proved; First, remember that means j 

( Of. James’s Pragmatic Theory of Truth ), for that is the 
very definition o£ and so when is impossible 

is impossible. Now, let us consider whether a thing 
that is not sjfurqr, in other words what is can ever be 

That it can never be may be shown by means 
of the following dilemma: Does the thing that is supposed to be 
exercise step by step or all at once ( ?fisfT'T«r )? 

It cannot do so step hy step, for that involves the loss of 
— the thing having already changed, i. e. ceased to be 
the moment the first step baa been taken. If the thing con- 
tinues to be the same even after the first step is taken there 
will be no cessation of the acting suited to the first step and 
thus there will be no possibility of a second step ever being 
taken. If, on the other hand, the thing is supposed to change 
by the first step it loses its by so doing. For, to be 

no longer in the former state means to be There is a 

possible way out of this difficulty. Suppose it is held that the 
thing remains the same all along the steps, but awaits the 
arrival of a or auxiliary cause in going from step to 

step ; thus the changes are rung out not on the original thing 
which retains its sameness and therefore but only on 

the series of But this makeshift does not really 

obviate the difficulty, but only pushes it a little further on. 
Thrra, if the thing remains the same in spite of the arrival of 
the it means the has exercised no infi.aence 

upon the original cause. Now, we ask: why has it not ? Is it 
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tbat it was waiting tor anoihor to come to its aid ? If 

so, it only lanncbes you upon a regressus ad infinitum 

Let U3 now take the other alternative, viz,, that of action all 
at once It will be readily seen that this is impossible. 

Nothing can put forth activities in all directions and accom" 
plish its effects all at once in a single moment of time. 
Supposing it can, all its work will be finished in the first 
instant of time, leaving the thing without and therefore 

different from what it was before, — which amounts to a con- 
fession that the thing is 

etc. — The logical result of the above 
conflict is that the fgs put forward by each of the two parties 
is found to be vitiated by the called ‘ ’ z. e. the 

^ ) vrhioh proves the very opposite of what it is 

intended to prove. 

^ etc. — The aobve line of reasoning 

with respect to and is to be applied mutatis 

mutandis to the dogmas of and as held by the 

other schools. 

— Mutual destruction like that of the two 
demon-brothers Sunda and Upasunda. 

Here is the story; I 

^^r%Fr» 7 ivrm = 5 rRn^ 

I w tsiT ?nrT5Efri #r it #r 5 <?€ qr# 

I m ssrf^^T H ?TTfr«nqm*f 

f|?qr 'srncrgqq- igrr 1 ^ 4 V sn^rr^ tirij; 11 

?iT ^ snrT? qri^ 

’q n 1 11 

qq qrqir qq I qq- wq*r qq q' cq q ^slis yq- 

qiqq II %qr qq qq^q qq^#lr q^gTTiqqq 1 qqqr qq^ Rqq- 
^5^^ II q^r tqr^r% «fr^ q^frqrg^ q?r 1 q^ =5 

^ ^rqi?irf|#r »« sri '#Prcq«?t»q 1 # q3[Tfqf#r 

’<nqr 11 scrprqr^ qqsiS^ 1 
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-For the Jaina canon and its divisions see 
Weber’s article in Ind. Ant. ( 1888 and 1892 Eno. Bel. and 
Ethics, Art. on “Jainism”, Jaini’s “ Outlines of JainiscQ. ” 

— Hem. V, vi, 35. 


Stanza XXVII. 

The doctrine of or as it is otherwise 

called, is not a doctrine of mere speculative interest — one in- 
tended to solve a mere ontological problem— but has a bearing 
upon man’s psychological and spiritual life. This is the point 
of Stanza XXVII in which the author shows how it is im- 
possible to explain ), and — 

except on the hypothesis of 

I 

1, etc. — If srreJT^ be exclusively the 

experiences of happiness and misery will thereby be rendered 
impossible. For, to be means to be unchangeable, and 

there cannot be experiences of happiness and misery one 
after another unless ans?^<5ould pass ( change ) from one state 
to another. It will be said by way of a defence of the 
^1*3 that the does not ohange|, only its states change. 

This however, may be met by asking : Do the states remain 
separate from the or are they one with the ? 

In the former case, how could they be associated with ? 

Besides, they would be entire strangers to as foreign to 

it as any other thing in the universe. In the latter case, they 
are as good as not, and the old difficulty of accounting 
for change consistently with the of arrctT^ remains the 

same. Moreover, if is exclusively possessed of a 

particular nature, how can there be any difference or change 
of states such as one from to ? 

^ (2> and too, are impossible on the hypothesis of 
exclusive- For, the .experience of and are 
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brotight abont by and <ir<T— wbieh means that they 

should exercise a certain activity, and this is impossible if 
is i. e. unchangingly eternal. Remember that 

the Jaina does not denj the eternality of provided it 

is oternality-with-ohange. 

(Z) and JT^agr are similarly impossible on the hypo- 
thesis of exclusive is the union of karmic mattesr 

( ) with every portion of like that of fire with 

a piece of iron; while is the annihilation of all 

Now, both of these would be impossible under the hypothesis 
of exclusive Thus;— is a kind of and cr^3f- 

is srrf^s 2* obtaining what has not been obtained 

already. Thus, there are two distinct states involved in the 
notion of — the previous absence and the later presence, 
which are inconsistent with the hypothesis of changeless 
of Moreover, we would ask: How does a changeless and 

uniformly enduring 3TT5*T^ suddenly happen to incur the tram- 
mels of ? Again, was he not before the chains of 
came to be put on him ? Then, again, does the make 

any change in the or not ? If it does, he is arf^q-, like 

any other mortal thing such as a piece of hide. If it does not, 
so as to keep the the presence or absence of the 

spsr matters nothing to him, who remains as unaffected as 
by the change. 

2m etc.— The doctrine next criticised 

is the other side of the Truth regarded as the whole Truth viz. 
absolute of An absolutely thing is that 

which is ‘ ’ im that which undergoes absolnte 

annihilation. 

(1) If err tt rq;. is so absolutely as to undergo such an 

annihilation it means an end to the law of Retribution— which 
reqtiii»s personal identity of and 

etc. — Supposing the doctrine of the absolnte 
of siniiT^ is so modified as to substitute ^rarnr for 
i. e, continuity for identity; thus, not the identical STTc*r^. but 

35 
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the continuous stream o£ consciousness which we call 
is both ^ and karma being transmitted from one life 

to another in the shape of *’• 6 . as impressions left 

on the by karmans — on the analogy of a colour which 

transmits itself from one piece of cloth to another. But the 
second position is no more tenable than the first. "For, the 
illcrFr and the gT^I*rr which are substituted for and 3'^® 

pure fictions, and so they have been shown in the commentary 
on St. XVIII. 

(2) Similarly, under the hypothesis of absolute 

the resulting lack of personal identity and the passing 
away of the original make 50 ?! and typT and their consequent 
impossible; in other words, they take away all 
sense from the law of Retribution. Moreover, if is 

in the sense of *.e. existing only for a single instant 

he cannot he the author of guaj and qpT* the single instant 

is the length of time just sufficient for it to come into existence, 
and there is nothing left to spare for doing gear or tnv* [Note 
that a sgpir is by hypothesis and definition an infinitesimal di- 
vision of time, and so one ^lUT, one act. ] You will say; Suppose 
the the first ^|xiT produced the a? Tct T q ; of the next 

and so on, so that there is a con tinnity— mark, not the identity 
—of being. But this explanation will not do. The law of 
homogeneity of Cause and Effect would require that a 
happy should beget only a happy and so the 

vicissitudes of happiness and misery in the would 

become impossible. 

(3} liastly, under the hypothesis of the absolute 
of and jiftagr are correlates which have no meaning 

unless they are predicated of one and the same 

Thus, rejecting the doctrine of absolute of 

on the one hand, and of absolute on the other, the 

Jaina philosopher lays down the doctrine of the of 

which represents the synthesis of the two extremes 
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( ). It is tbe doctrine of idenMi^-in-change, ot 
wnityiri'diff erence, o£ one-itv-many , 

tr R qTT TTf etc, — qKmtq - defined. 

— See Yogaad-tra Vyasa Bbdsya III— 12. 
The quotation is made from VySsa’s commentary on Patanjali’s 
Sdtra, and so Mallisena is quite right in saying “ qraf^f^" 
The foot-note in AMP edition of the Sy&dvada 
Maajarl — *T^ I ^Ttl 

5^ l’ is evidently a mistake. 

q[5f ?n*TF3ff^^lrq'® — Similary it may be shown that it would 
be impossible to explain 5«RT»irr and if we held 

the doctrines of absolute JErr*TF?r and absolute absolute 

and absolute STHci;,, absolute sttRS^Tc^ and absolute 

II 

3T«fF5rert«jr^air — 

ql;: It has the double sense of “ others ” i. e. non-Jaina— 
heretical— philosophers, and of enemies The word has 
been used before in this double sense- such doctrines 

as give only a part-view of Truth ( 

Construe SUT?!. 

?lf5^«qig;?IgTq[t5ir: — By lahsand as in ‘ trmV * where 

S^^TTS S©® Kavya Pr. II. 

©to* — ^r**n'?fT*T ^-^d other paychio qualities are 
the * «n’3rsir'>TS ’ ol Siddhas i, e. the mental qualities which 
have become their very breath. Hence, Siddhas are classed 
among not-withestanding the absence of ordinary vital 

airs ( ‘ spqsrrors ' ) in their case. The root sflq; means ‘ to 
possess vital airs or life,’ The vital airs in the case of Siddhas 
are the nnd similar qualities. 

^^fq^RfoqjTprr — These have been enumerated in the foot- 
note of AMP edition: q^^snirr^T, 

^’5Pr3p5 and snrr^’cst^* 
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Stanza. X.X.liriII« 

5?isrw —The author is next going to explain what is 
meant by (1) (2) ^rq-, and (3) jtjtTJT* 

iPTr^5R’Cra*T*T! — Tattv^irtha Siitra I. 6. 

^T€T^rf^^®“These are (1) (2) ST^^, (3) 

<4) (5) (6) and (7) jfts? See Tattvartha I. 4. 

ST^ etc— derived from the root means that 
which is determined or known; all knowables. 

flERft- Hema *• <3. in the sense of 

commandment, that is, in the sense of ‘must be’j not— *may be*. 

srai — Naya& are the points of views which disclose 

only paHial truths. See below. 

snfra^.*«sr*TF*T^ — FramdTia, is the doctrine of Syadv^da, 
which lays bare the whole truth which is the synthesis of 
extremes and not absolute extremes or fragmentary truths. 
ST in stuftt suggests completeness of view. For the two 
avrieties of mn or, viz. and see Tattv^rtha "VIIj 12. 

‘Pr. N. T- Pari IT, 2 etc. and III, 1 etc. 

When a partial truth is put forward as the whole 
truthe. y. — * It w, and is only;^ it is *• a false 

proposition. 

— Neut. gend. That is in When 

we do not know the sex ( '} of the child we use 
ihe neut, gender e. y. when we say ‘ f% ?T^f <3rTgn3[ 

— When a partial truth is put forward as in the pro- 
position “^rgf’= "It is,” without excluding, that is, denying, 
its contradictory by an ‘ it is q-q- z. e, a partial truth : thus, 
* is an illnstration of qq. Bat to say aud thus 

exdnde the element of si^rgL absolutely is ^q’. srqior ia a 
syutnesis of and which is expressed in the ^qnr^rg; 

which is the only Jiqrar-view. Thus: (1) is is 

snrs^rra;^^ sr«nor- — One-sided vision of fthe 

elephant the idea is that the elephant does not keep both his 
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eyes open, but only one or the other as he turns this way 
or that. 

). ^ It is* from a 

certain point oE view, implying that ‘ it is not ’ from another 
point of view. This is a statement of the whole Truth. There 
is nothing or ( which we see or which we shonld like 
to see ) which contradicts it; while there are objections in 
the other case ( ) z. e. the case of laying down absolute 

propositions like those discussed in the preceding stanzas. 

— Here we have exemplified sr^T and 

STin’OT in the case of (1) ^xsr. Similar examples may be framed 
with respect to (2) (3) (4) (5) 

and (6) aTsrrPsji?^ (7) and (8) These are the 

eight rr^s mentioned supra — See St. XXV and Commentary. 

etc. — Construe the words in the Stanza thus : ?er^q 
aiinE«Ii from to throw or oast off L e. reject, refute. 
For the grammatical form see below, ^g-^-you and you 
alone, ^ not even the gods of the other schools. 

©te. — That is to say, they fail to see the 

whole truth through 

etc. — .One who knows the Path of 
Truth and is benevolently disposed towards others makes tra- 
vellers abandon the path which is beset with ‘thieves’ ( ); 

next, he shows them the Path which is possessed of at least the 
negative virtue of being not bad, though it is not positively 
good ( z’.-fi. 5T*I ) $ and, lastly, he points out to them the path 
which is not only not bad, but positively good ( i. e. )• 

«rUE«r — Aor. of ( Hema 78 f^sirf^iror See 

Hem III. iv. 60- IV. iii. 103; and IV. iv. 31. sTsrcrsflr-rsqR-rT: 

etc. — Strictly speaking, alone is Truth and 

not ST?!. For, sni i*® extent that it does not disclose the 

whole truth may be said to be Error. 

— In the journey from to 

(names of Agamas) i.e. from Ia<juiry to Establishment of Truth, 
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f| etc. — — Exposition of the word. 

=5 S65I^<T ®t<s. — See 77,1s 

aT^^Tt^Klt sarfrifc l etc. 

See also S’il’s Com. on Acar. 1. i. p. 3. 

3T5[ ^gfiW ^i?r*EI*rraTS'?TJ etc.— Here are two words of the 
same form ( ‘<Tsr’ ), one being a form of *Tf^^ I'he end of the 
oomponnd, the other a noun ending in ef. The commentatoi 
need not have made this attempt to explain away * ‘ 

( See K. Pr. Vlt ) which is after all not a very serious fanlt 
in a work of logic or philosophy. 

SPTW etc. — The author of the Stanza hag 

arranged the three subjects etc. in the order of their 

degree of importance or ascending values ; Malli^ena’s 
business as a commentator is to explain the terms, and so he 
will take up before ^4^, a knowledge of the latter being 
hardly possible without that of the former. 

o: — Definition oC ?nT- may be 

defined as appretension o£ a pari 

of the object, the whole of which is revealed only by srirr^r* Take 
with and not for, what distingnishes 

5|4?IPr from is that it reveals tho whole truth while sfqqf 
reveals but a part of the whole truth* In farther support oi 
this, see Devasliri’s definition oE ^ ( Pr* N. T. Oh VII ] 
quoted in the sequel : “ ^ ^fIP?*T5T*Tr'nf^^?ft^;ET5*lT^’5ri5r '• 

l3ia<i^r5I^fT«I?r : etc. — Where giTTPrf ^ qg ff ^ g^j T qualifies 
and not Note, further, that;T 3 [ is not simply 

but sunoTSlf^qwm^I^qTnT^s that is to say, knowledge of a 
part of the Truth and not merely of a part of any object 
whatsoever whether real or imaginary. Thus, sfaj, so far as 
it goes, deals with Reality, though with only a part ol 
Reality : Is not sm, then, 5iJTT»ir pro tanto ? The question and 
the answer will be found in a passage of Pr. N. T. Ratna, 
quoted in the sequel. 
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— A part or a fragment, not necessarily one part or 
one fragment. ‘ ^srf?iTrW5?IT eiT ’ (Pr. N. T.) 

3T5T^W*)Han%?f — sTSt is so called because it coorejs 

( from sff ) to the mind Reality as possessed o£ that parfcioalar 
oT to which one desires to advert, although as a matter 
that Reality is possessed of numberless ^^s (o£ 

..aAcar. I. i, p. 3 ). Since sfq- operates npon a Reality 
which has been already revealed by follows 

Of. ^srarw— Raj. p. 65. Besides, nnmberless are the ?i^s, 
because numberless are the belonging to a thing, and any 
one or more of them may be adverted to by the speaker. 

According to the explanation here given conveys the 

Reality to the mind ( srqflf ); in 

the Bha^ya^ on Tv. Shtra, q'ly is explained as conveying the 
mind to the Reality. 

rf^TT — The quotation is made from the of 

Siddhasena Div^kara. 

^fcTjqr etc.— As many are the statements of isfq’ as are the 
ways of speaking about a thing. 

^«rrf^ etc. — The infinite number of has 

been reduced to the following seven : %rTlT etc. The Tatv- S3h.tra 
enumerates five st?ts viz. #ir^, sq-^fR, and 

( sr^rr: ” T. V. i. 34 > and after- 
wards divides %ifiT into two and into three : ( 

flr^ir^ — Tv. i. 35 ). The two, says the Bha§ya, are ‘ 

and ‘ *; the three are ^rriRT, and 

( For explanation, see below. ) 

TEftailTf^R^ia:— The erf^raRT or the point of view 
of the speaker may have reference either to sr§ or to i. e. 

thought, or the word in which the thought is expressed. 
Since these are the only ways in which the mind can approach 
Reality, we may take it that a division of qrtrs which is 
founded upon them, so far as their foundation is concerned, is 
exhanstive. The points of view which have reference to 
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thought are all included in the first four s^TS* while those 
which have reference to its verbal form in the last three. 

The infinite number o£ q^srs and their reduotion to seven 
types precede upon the principle of sajfg' * ( Diffusion, or 
Detailed treatment ) and ( Condensation, or Brief treat- 
ment ) respectively, says Devastiri : *% r%JTWC- ” 

(Pr. N. T. vii. 3); sq[r?nilrs^^%^q': ( vii. 4. ); 

( vii. 5. ); srr4t 

(vii. 6-); €r»rf5r^, »jr^»i;?ra (vii- 27.) 

For explanation see below Here is adopted anotbor pnn* 
ciple o£ division besides that of and adopted above, 

viz., and first throe being referred to 

the former and the last four to the latter. 

^ — The Naigama viewpoint takes note of 

(1) — the highest which groups together gfs^fs, ^gurs 

and in one class; (2) the i. lower inter- 
mediate universals, such as and which are 

confined to gars and respectively ( see supra ), and 

are, therefore, lower than ^^9 though higher than 

etc.; (S) the ultimate each of which is unique in 

itself j and lastly (4) the which distinguish their 

abodes from other objects and are regarded as distinct from 
fai:q [ gq ‘, All these doctrines are well-known in the Ny^ya-Vai- 
se§ika system and so the author remarks later on 

Mark that the Naigama viewpoint recognises bothr 
and yet it does not amount to eT % ' q >Tggr?r^, inasmuchtaa it 

regards each of these as absolute and self-sufficient, whereas* 
looks upon them as different aspects of the same 
reality. One exception, however, is admitted to the absolute 
distinction between in the Nyaya— V^aise^ika 

system: it is the recognition of and ather arsTFqq^isn'^rvil'Se' 

as (see Vais. Sfitras and Bh., Tarka Bhas^ etc.). 

SI«r^i3r%^o Let us now tnrn to other works and see what 
ex^plaiuytiom they give of this Kaya. A. different explanation 
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of ^xr 'will be foutid in the Tat. Stitra— Bhaaya and- the 
Rajavartika with its Com. where is said to be 

” — according to which a ^fri? view 
consists in apprehending a thing which is intended. See 
also its illustration. A third explanation will be found in the 
passage quoted from Pr. N. T. of Devasuri, for which see infra- 
and Appendices. Dr. Satischandra^s explanation agrees with 
the one expressed in the text, except in one point, for which 
see his History of Indian Logic. 

^tc. — It is the view which ignores all 
and takes note of ^^ly- 

3. etc. — The Vyavahara view-point presents 

things as they appear to the ‘vulgap eye L e, it does not care 
for the logical or scientific method of ascertaining Troth and 
does not believe in things unseen, that is, such as lie beyond 
the range of human experience. All stiucits according to it 
must be subordinated to experience and that, too, common 
experience. Accordingly, it sees no reason to admit either 
or both of which it regards as contradicted by common 

experience. The category of if it existed, inasmuch as 

it embraces the whole world, would make us all omniscient ! 
[ The criticism would apply with special cogency to the Nai- 
yayika^s doctrine o£ « Samaayalaksan§,-praty^satti * See Tarka— 
Kaumudi ]. Nor is the category of justified by our actual 

experience; for, what we percieve is a •g-a:, and not the ultimate 
particulars ( ) whidh aye supposed to consist in§ or 

bolongt to atoms or perish every minute.^ 

The only reality is the reality of what actually exists, 
what we all feel and handle, what exists in the living present, 
not in the dead past or the imaginary future, both of which 
lie outside the range of and therefore of the real. 

§ The Buddhist v^ew. T The Njaya-Vais. view. 

% The Buddhist view. The atoms and their are 

according to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika. 
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^ etc*— See the Tv, Slifcra Bhd?ya L 35 » 

etc.— It is the point o£ view such as belongs to 
the common folk; it is not strictly correct; it refers to reality 
such as is accepted and understood by the vulgar mind. 

(4) It agrees with the point of view in 

recognising the reality of the present only, neither of the past 
nor of the future, as the two latter are no more real than the 
‘horns of a hare’ — ^ which do nothing and therefore are nothing- 
Besides, the real is the simple — which does not admit of any 
division. Thus, the indivisible atoms are the only reals; they 
coagulate and act, and not the so-called bodies or gross reality. 
That which is its own, and not what is foreign to it, is the real 
in a thing. 

( 5 ) — It is the point of view which finds a single ob- 
ject denoted by a variety of synonymons terms. At the same 
time, it recognises differences of objects arising from differen- 
ces of gender, number, tense, agent ( mood person or — 

(6) — This view-point recognises differences of 

sense even in the case of synonymous terms, corresponding to 
the etymological suggestions of differing connotations, and is 
thus contrary to For example, 5*5, — although 

synonymous, convey different senses owing to the differences 
of connotation suggested by their several etymologies. Thus, 

signifies the lord of gods, the powerful god, 5^9^^ the 
destroyer of the cities, and so on, notwithstanding they are 
from the point of view. In other words, while 
the Considers the denotative aspect, considers 

the oonnotative aspect of words* 

^^13'-— Th is point of view recognises the proprietjr 
of applying a word to an object only while it is justified by the 
then character of the object. Thus, gr which means that 
which does ( performs the work of carrying water, is 

appl^ble to the object only while it is actually performing the 
on the head of a wate®-carrier, not while it is lying idle* 
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The mere capacity to perform that work, such as belongs to a 
^ before it is used or after it has been used and laid aside, 
does not justify the application of the word to the ^ in 
either of the two latter states. For capacity after all is 
nothing, no better than ^the horn of a hare’. It is the actuality 
that counts. If we were to allow such an extension of the 
correct explanation of the word, the word ^ would apply to 
the shells or the lump of clay even before the has been 
actually made or after it has actually ceased to exist. 

etc.— — (1) The distinguishes between 

and and recognises both. The former is regarded 

as the principle of nnity or co-ordination- — ‘ ^ 

-^by which we know things as one, belonging to the same 
class; the latter is its opposite. 

(2) The comprehends the whole universe in a 

single concept— that of Being or Existence— which covers 
everything. 

(3) The oq * c r^r?:qr^ accepts Existence as it finds it em- 
bodied in each particular object. Men in their daily avocations 
of life are guided by this point of view- 

(4) The refers to the changing q^fnrs only s,s 

distinguiahei from the abiding For, all Beality according 

to it is perishable, constantly departing from the state of 
existence. 

(6) The recognises differences of connotation (but 

not of denotation) in accordance with the differences in the 
forms of words? such as fsgf, etc, 

(6) The goes further and recognises differences 

of that is, denotation, corresponding to those of their 
different etymologies. 

(7) declares that a thing bears a particular 
name only while it performs thef^qfr which entitles it to bear 
that name, not always. 

Note that these partial view-points become positively false 
and therefore when they make not only statements of 
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part-truths* but go fttHher a?zd put forward parMrutks as 
whole truths^ 


etc.— Maay heretical systems have glimpses of 
part-truths and are so far right. But they are narrow and 
deny the other silos of truth, and there lies their folly • The 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems fall under Vedanta 

and the Samkhya are oases of the Ofi^rvaka is largely 

based on the Buddhists follow tho 

grammarians 

^ etc. — -See Devashri’s Pr. N, T. and Batna. 

etc* — There, is defined as the particular point of 

view by which a part of the whole Truth — which only the 
Jaina scripture has declared — ^ia apprehended. 

etc. — ^Tfae is so Jong as it confines 

itself^ to its limited area of truth; but it becomes * 5;#ai 
‘ sT*rr«n5r ' — when it grows aggressive and ventures to deny 
other parts of the truth. 

The question whether sfajf is q'«TT<U’ pro tanto is thus dis- 
cussed in the Ratn . : — 


swTORgpnPSTW inTTu^R srinor?# sr • 

ar3[fia;,j ^^N^S!TH'«rff^8a''iTf^*T sG?r’§[5q'«f^rRr^r=rr%'^: i sra 

rn'iT^^s^tir sTwri^^ar i 

^SJOR^ swioreq I JT 5T^ 

w^jiTsrpnRrq ^r?^. i 

q?3?oiTq^3^qf^fT^ i rrqr '^qrri% — 


qrq ST qjsSat^ 1%: • 

*rra3if; ^5^ qr f| ii 

^RI^rergSrTT I 

^T ^rg: ?t^ grgjff^gc ii 

^’5^5n5mT€r5??gsr^rwrg: wgsf- 
g-ssrwni: I ^rq^TgrisarTr- 

^EigsfsgqfRr^jTrgi; i ?rg^??r: qql=5?f^. 
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$r«5rT5rRT3Fiaigre55|sr ^r^^^«TT3- 

'Tqr%: I f% 

5m: *t srwraf ^mRrrsrf^rm • 

Taken individually, there is no end to q^fs ( s?jT5I?fts%«B- 
); bat in ^i> condensed form that is, generically 

they naaj be divided into two: (1) and (2) 

The former takes note of the and the latter of the qjqqs. 

sr^ 5t«sqm ^rrear^^. qqkrf^ 

g- Sf5*irr^^: « q^rS^TT^^jnrqr q^fm: ^ w4: 

^rs^cT qmr#r qqrqrrW^: i qarrtq =q 3F?iTf^rT^'Tq'fqT^<TSKTmf^> 

^«r^«T?TqqlqftqarTT^m, sr3qT^T«lhir«ft^T% *ar q>=s^ I 

— Pr. N. T. ; Itain4. 

The first of these viz. ^^qrf^qpsm is subdivided into 
(i) %n«r, (2) and (3) R. 

(1) etc. — ^%qq-whioh may be said to be an 

abbreviated form of ‘q^qq:’, says Devasfiiri,— is the statement 
in which, of two q^s or two qfqq^s or one q# and one qf^^, 
one is subordinated to the other. 

’5rqqMmaT'i'^q'^^'’fTq qqmtqq^qqrqq q^qsjht %qjqql 
%nq: I qqrqqrt®«r'T^f«iqi’^ g<sqrg5?si^qqqr qqq:q: 

^qrqqiqml qmi^ %q*Tt qro qqir Irq: i — Pr. N. T. 

gqqmqTc^n^ etc. — Illustration of qqq in which, of two 
qSia one is principal and the other is subordinate. <q%qmqmTf^ 
i, e , — In grr^qq^j there is ( qg; ) consciousness (%qsq): here 
%qisq and both are qqs, but one of them, viz, %qpq is the 
subject and therefore principal. existing) is subordinated 

( being made a f^^qor that is, a predicate ) to the other viz. 
%qsq ( which is a — the subject ) ^qq?qqnq^l% qif^: I 

anq%q?qT:?qm sq^qq^ftqm wiqFqq R^r^rarqc.i ^^sqwrg; 

3 sq^qqqfq^qlqq^qmqq I gm ^gmfq^qarrqrg;. t ^fg 
qi^qqlq^r qqqm Sfqqr < — Pt. N. T.; Ratna. 

q5E3qqiqq^o" — Another illustration of qqq in which of 
two qrm^s one is principal and the other subordinate. The 
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passage may be oonstrued in two ways; ( 1) ox 

(2) In (L) and are the two of 

wbioh ^sq" — the aubjeot — is the principal and — the predi- 
cate — is subordinate. Or, (2) o£ the two ( Reality] 

— the snbjact^is principal and with its 

attributes )— the predicate — is subordinate. 

I 

«i5i % ^?asrr«Tr 

^rf^oTt s?r8rTP5m i srs^rarn??!^ g- sr ifniRsra?' «» 

I ft q?ifg^C 3[««JT^T% ^^r^ETigr wtEgjflr i 

3[sij^ 5 iT^gT%T% «rl^g*^*T*fN^is«i 

fgcTnit 1 — T.; Ratn^. 

a g toT ^4> 6fe0‘ — A. third illustration of %IT1T — which o£ 

one and the other one is principal and the other 

subordinate. Here — the — is principal, 

and S0rur^4) — the — is the predicate and therefore 

subordinate. 


sffUT^ ra^?rrg^«3frg i 

ara ft gg:g?Tr i ^'sqrcgrgc i s^- 

g ^4giT5rsiT*Tm i m^mor^nTeRgrgc « 

^ JH T ^ T.; Ratna. 

— When the principal and the subordinate are 
regarded as (zbsolutely separate, we drift into 



%»T*rr«Tr^ %*T*Ts%g • 

scsriSfri^ ?[rtrifg: i 


S'esangii 


g^sETi qrr«T¥g*r 


~ %TT?mrg?Pir irag, u 


ami gg. gg. ^ 2f^ qnfmi ^5*ing: i 

«r: 'Tsftir: g 5ir*T«rr#l gf*n^ i 'trg ?fr 
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iBT wnft =5r i m srBte^n^- 

4“!2nf^: I Pr. N. T-; RatnU. 

etc. — Ill-nstratioa of T^rpTM* To regard 
and %gsq' or and in the above illnstrations as absolutely 
separate is %TT(i7Z|nRn^> 


(2) — OT*TF^En?rsrinit > 

^rst? : i arai?^: ^5rarT^s:%- 

Sfsajwi^^r^ scfdr i 

— P. N. T., Ratna. 


is one in which only the universal is taken note of, 
the particnlar being quietly overlooked. 

etc. — It is of two kinds q?; and erq^ ( correspond- 
ing to the tpc and erqic ’5TrarTS**|s of the Vaise§ikas 

is one in which pure ig^sn is apprehended in 
its highest universality, that is as pure sag^’ the f^ihrs ( par- 
ticulars ) being overlooked : VTsUrnr: rSraT* 

?T5=*iRwf^wwT*?nr5 «Tt%i3r5* IH- 

etc. — When, however, an aggressive statement 
is made denying the we pass from spi to srqptngr* 

111. ^ ®rsif 

?T?t eras ft^^roTnT??as»i^ > 

etc. — 9irT?:W5sf*r is one in which a gsi is 
apprehended under any of the lower universals. ^tr?srts(t5=qg’TS^- 
^ w i «nfi r »TgeiH t^!| ; % g »mMmT?!^TJT^55^*rr5r: gsreq ^ gg: i 

— Ill: when the gprs viz, etc. are appre- 

hended under the one head of gs qcq and their particular 
features viz. WW, aT^»Nsr etc. are overlooked, it is a case of 
erq^-griiw. 

3[Sii;q^rqr^ etc.-~When, however, you do not rest content 
with grouping ^1^4’ otc. together in one class viz. but 
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go a step further and deny their partioular distinguishing 
traits ( )> you fall into 

?j«ir etc.— Ill- of the above: 

?T^ssif??K»3;ciT*rr g5!Trorr«T3qr?5®^f^r?rrf^: i ?fsqr5sr?^^ ?n^^?ir 

(3) etc. — When things which are brought 

together by are affirmed and then distinguished as 

from an ordinary, conventional point of view — -it is 

igr ^ ra^fN: ^ 3 ?Ts 

«■ sfl=«gTg!r*i: I 

®*°, — 111. That which exists ( ^rfj^-Reality ^ is 
either sfoTf or Now, as a matter of whole truth, spat and 

q^rfai are not separable, and yet ( got by ) is here 

divided into the two — 3fs*r and qqfq. 

jj: gq: etc. — If you go further and insist upon an absolute 
distinction of and qqW, you commit ^qqgKT^^* For i“ 
reality there is no such absolute distinction. That is, from the 
ordinary or point of view we can allow you to speak of 

and but if you insist upon their absolute distinction 

we must point out that you are going beyond your rights. 
You are setting up for q^r^, that is, q?j for srirnir* 

The philosophy of the materialist ( ) is a good 

example of stfWgT’CT^^* JPor, while he adopts the common 
people’s point of view in affirming the existence of matter ( as 
constituting our self ) we may not object; but when he goes 
further and claiming to be a philosopher ho denies the 
existence of ( our spiritual self ), he falls into sqcii^T^vn'^* 

f| swfanTf^rq# gfts r gs^q^i 'i^ iii f^ ^nr qjvtrmff^^srr- 

q^ I ’jji’qgg^isri^WJnTrsr g 

— Ratna. 

q«l|5«ITf^«ai3^ ©to. — Four more varieties of ar© added. 
Th^ are sub-divisions of q2ft^TTf^ : — (3) (2J ?sr«g. 

<3> and (4) 
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(!■) etc- — point of view is one in which 

the actudl phenomena ( attributes or changes oeonrring in a 
substance) are principally recognised. It is called sR^-straight, 
becanse it does not bend towards the past or the future. 

?s 4 ?3«3fr^r^T5n't2?f^ 

Pr. N. T.; Ratn. 

«I«TT etc. — III. “ At present, there is a feeling of 

joy in me.” ^ srmn^sf 

SRitTctT^’ inoT^^rT i 

^»ir 5 ?s«frq^nflr — When, however, you go farther and deny 
the substance— the sTr^JT'S: — whom the Joy belongs, you fall 
into the error of — as, for example, the Buddhist 

does. ?isTT ?T«i[JTcT*T5m « ^^TriT^fr ft JTRta?aTft*r^^5^ «T*frtrr^5r RR^rr- 

5 sir^if^^rf^srfrroTsrf^ ^sfiRr5«rTf5ir?5q 
I 

(2) ( =^r^«irr^:^f^«n 9 ?rr 3 ^’srtq?rj|^'^ ) Thus 

we may distinguish between the f^sRS— when wo say or 

etc. — according to the different terminations applied to 
the root — notwithstanding that there is a single of Being 
behind them. 

^*^ 0 . — Bnt if we go further and distinguish between 
the f^^TTS as if they were so many realities distinct from each 
other as THKi RT5 ©to- we fall into the error of ^SsfPTra’. 

(3) etc.— is one in which meanings of 
words are distinguished ia accordance with their different 
etymologies. Thus, etc. ( See supra, and Pr. N. T. ) 

etc.— But if anybody thinks that correspond- 
ing to the different synonyms 5 ^ 5 , ^sf; etc. there are different 
Individuals he commits eirf^Sr^^mT^r. 

( 1 ) ?a'S 5 [f!Ti etc. — When a word is taken to signify 

an object with thef^*!! oonaotel by its etymology, it is 
( See supra and Pr. N. T. )- 

37 
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etc. — Another principle o£ division: of th 
seven, the first four are and the last three ^qsrqs. 

oto« — every preceding is wider than every sno 
ceeding every sncceeding ifsf is more limited in extent fchai 
every preceding q-if. This may be shown as under : 

etc.—- “It may be objected that, according U 
the above, should be wider than but as a matter o 

fact^ is the widest, inasrpnoh as it deals with all that i 
C ). But the objection can be easily mot; deali 

with only Being; with both non-Baing and Being* 
is thus, wider* 

deals with particular forms or entitiei 
of Being; while with general Being* is, therefore 

wider than 

is concerned with the present only 
with the past, present and fntare* is thus wider 

than 

etc — ^i^g[5Tq‘ deals with which it regards m 

differing according to the differences of time tense ) etc, 
makes no such distinoticoj and is, therefore, wider, 

distiagnishes between the of even 

synonymous terms e. g. etc. according to their varying 

etymologies* does not do that* is* therefore, wider 

than 

is confined to only-^ while they per* 

form a particular f^qr, and thus it distinguishes between 
according to the {kms connoted by the term* dis- 
tinguishes from hut it applies the term to Indra 

even when he is not engaged in ' destroying cities/ 
thus wider than 

^ etc.— Just as there is so also there 

IS !r?TOir*T#-the differeroe being that the former is of the 
nature o£ the latter of ( See ante. > 
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eto. — Tattvarfcha Bhaaya etc. are the principal 
sources of information regarding srsis. 

srwr'Tf 5 etc. — sr*TTOT or the view of the whole truth 
embraces all the stsib. The become Jiifpir when ‘ 

is added unto them. c£. Samantabhadra : “ !iqr?gg',..etc. 

rTW eiic. — See Tattvartha Sfitra, Bh§-§ja and Com, 

I, 15-16. 


I 



snrnJ! 

I 


wrmxT^m 


I f 

I I [ 

1 I iL 


1 

(i) sigrjri: 

(^) ter 

(^) 

(«) ^rc^iir 


I 

{ (^) 
(=?) 


q'dsg' 

1 


(?) (^) 5rc?n%gT, 

(^) («) er^TTrir, 

(h) siRrer. [ 


^ 1 

(^) 


Appendices. 

1. The authors of the and its commentary divide 

the schools of ^ into two kinds: (1) g[SJiif^^sK and 
L e. (i) those who believe in substance, and (2) those who 
believe in modes. The first believe in the principle o£ unity or 
permanence, the second in that oE diversity or change — 
corresponding respectively to the two categories of 
and — or to use the language of #qf^o, 

T%^?r(r%wq). 5«qqqi#r ^rqr!=qf^^q5r®?qr^qr — Com.]. 

These are the only two fnndamental qqs, the other syqs 
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mantioned by other \ 7 riters being subsidiary varieties of theses 

•m ^?fNr srsBTTn=?ncBrr^cT q%^^r2«r?5!Tr5i=^ 5E^iTg;. • 

^r^TfT^r 5r3[rw3[f^f^^^2t f 

tirs^nrii'Ji ^^w^r*r^s^?fiT% %?i;, sr; ^^^rr^Far^rwr^gC, 

sr^l%: ^r ?g^S<5q-€T5^5^ST^T^i h” *• «• principle 

of the main division is one o? dichotomy and therefore no 
other variety is possible alongside of it, all the other varieties 
which are mentionel in other books falling under one or the 
other of these two; ( ^arfl^Tr ^ 'TSTaferafr F^T 

SF*FFf?^^^ q^??Tsr2r^ irwr f^^«'TT??r^r: — Sammati. “ ir^F^Eg %*T5RT* 

^ ^^TF 5r[f-’ sra-^r^JFrr'^'TaFran'F^^^: ” — Com. ) 

The 55a[Fft?r^5T«I is next divided into ‘ ' or simple and 

o*" complex^ represented respectively by the nnitarian 
Vedantki and. the trinitarian S4mkhya. Both these schools 
of ?9tnT^Sr^> while they criticise their opponents from 
their own standpoints, are themselves criticised by the 
Before proceeding to subdivide the latter, 
it may be mentioned as noteworthy that the author of the 
Sammati does not mention But the commentator 

notes it and gives a derivation which is more probable 
than that given by the author of the P. N. Tattv^- 

lokalamkara ( ) and others. Thus, he says: 

1 iT^ #iT*rW5TW ^raf?T«3: — ?:F^aFS^^FqF5^ 

fw?J¥55rtrf^*i5# sr^TffVf^ RjnFJT^aFFvsqjuTTfl =q 

Hq^FcT I ^ sq^Jufls^sTT sqqr^rfr: srf^q^f^srr^- 

SRrmqsqq^^FFqF^ F ST^T^FFT:'*’ sFIWlfirirTqFJ l — ” «• is the 

method o£ arriving at absolute conclasioa regarding the nature 
of thingSy e something is ^*^<1 something else is 

^ ^ a technical term of Indian Logic, which means 

dexlMoiion or arriving at a conclusion from premises* It is to be 
noted that according to different things have different 

imtares, such as» or that is, some are 

not that and the same thing may have 
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difEerent aspects such as and The latter is 

the * shtitit ’ or whole vievp, while the former is only a srq or 
part— view. 

‘ ’ is the common-sense or popularly accepted 

view of things. Thus the commonly accepted view which 
speaks of qTTtari srqqj and srmfir is an example of 
( 5rf^qT%^R^'Tn:f sr*Tr'aT-sT^-qfi|%- 

srf^qT^sT q^^%: 

— Com.); So far we have been dealing with g s q f^ H q ^qq* 
hfext we come to qRWr%WJ* is the naive view which 

takes note of what appears to be only now and here 

^rqs:f3r5frrqc^cT ^Trflrr%^^tqr^qwiq^*Tirf^ qv5 

— Oom ). The Buddhist sjur*r^qR view that all reality 
is is an example of this kind. It arises from confining 

the attention to things here and now, that is, ^ors. Similary 
fllcrrq'*Trq'qr^ — another Bnddhistview — which attempts to avoid 
all the difficulties of epistemology by regarding ideas as the 
only reals may be looked upon as Or, one may get 

rid of even this trouble, that of affirming the reality of 
and thus hold the simplest of all doctrines, viz. ^qqrq* The 
first it the doctrine of Buddhist realists, and^^irft^; 

the second of the and the third of the 

Next, qrsarqq: — rf^qciqqrqRt 

qr*ff ^ ? WRtT^^'T^TTr'jfT 3TT<T5 qTf'Sr^n^qrqx 

fq^5frS5qq?r: u ^ ^Tqrew^fqwiTrsqrm# 

vrq?ftc§^%^q§qr 5rW^s««R3:» q7r?y;^5rTO^3[: q?^^aTr«nf:?q»T5Fq?r 
qq |...f^?;*n?T ST ' ^R>TT«fqTqT f| fq<q^ 3crqriW»r%: 1 

q f?T«RqnW5qqf Rf^rT I ^l%q wqiTW ?ri%®nT?q 

^iqFT^qrTqc I qqi^^raqqra: sqqRqrT: I ” 

It will be notice 1 that qr^^wq insists upon punotilionsness 
of language so much so that it would not permit the use of 
the plural ‘enq;’ for a drop of water or even (althotrgh 
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grammatioally sound ) instead of where the is 

Of course, this would iuvol-ye a great deal of revolution 
in the use of words, hut this is necessary if we are to avoid 
looseness of language and secure complete correspondence 
between language and things, expression and things expressed- 
recognises the distinctions made by time; 
recognises distinctions due to language. Moreover, it frankly 
admits that in doing so it has frequently to override 

— carries the punctiliousness of language still 
further It recognises diflEerences of things correspond- 

ing to those of synonyms. 

^«fT i ?rsnf| — 

jt s?HErf^?T«fr i aT??T«rTSHw^?iT- 

grr’a^i: »” 

5q^ rflsr ^1%!^=^ 5rfTsr>T|sfT*Ti^rr?q-f^ i 

“ ?n?Tf% ^ ?ra:^ »” i. e. ^3iv^ goes even beyond 

While the latter insists upon recognising distinctions 
of things corresponding to distinctions of synonyms, 
would confine the word to the thing just while it performs 
the %«tr which it connotes. 

2. sra is thus characterised in the R§.ja-Vdrtika : “irmor- 
qq:'" which is explained as follows: 
*• qqjq’q jtr qqrq frq^'s \ qq q^f^qrqi q qqrorrqrq- 

1 qmqq'rqTqf^qrqqrreq^qfq^Tsqiqyqr^qqT ^rqrfrqr 

^ fir^qr: qqtqre^ qq;^'q q^^qqr: l’’ Its primary varieties 

are sail to be ‘^qsqif^gfr,’ and ‘qsfrqrftq^’, also called ’ 

and ‘qqfqn^^’ which practically convey the same meanings. 
The words are explained as follows ; 

^q^nqq^ qr?frss'^qrqrjqrn:r: qicqHiq^grgrf^^^nrr^qqs^fq ^sqr- 
I qqm qqrRq ?fq qr%^:?q '5r*^f%qrqfqqrr?:qrqqq qq# q 

q^sqai; Sfsqq^ q : II STqqt ^sq- 
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5T yuc^-^oiT 5i^5r?«ir5:*TiRf^ 

^qr^^qrarr^^^oTri^^sarnTi- q fr^s«r^ sF^f^ q atfanY Cr^: i ^sr^r 
»T»q^ f^qrsfri i ^rt ir^3rJt% ?sir i gsq- 

q:T?:ai#q qi%jf?5ic, q =q ^T^^Ror?fr: a-f ^- 

i •qft ?r*r!qrr3' ^w- q^ilqj « 

VO *V 

qafrq qqr^i q 5«qq?ftarrqrir5rqi‘ftqsil^5r?^ sq^roRPnqTg: 

^ si7r§^i?Frsqq^^»infitf^ qsirqrf^^: i aT«y^rslr*PT4: st^tstt 

^sq^arrs^sw ^r- 

j^^i I sr^rsrqq^ qrfiqjcrTqsqr3r%f^qpq5qqfREr%#^f^ 

qqrqn^^: II 

Next the srq3 3'^® classified and defined as follows: 

(1) ST^HSR^qqTqqTft %^<T- — which is explained thns : 

iwJT=s^«t5s»f?tr^^ ^JTqqqm qr fq^rq:, IRTt^ m %iT*rs 

??r^ safl-qR;:. fqJTq means that to which one goes, z, e. 
object aimed at, the idea of an object ( er^^^qqrw ) as 
distinguished from its accomplish naent; the end, purpose, 
intention, objective. qJTJTqq — is a statement with reference to 
the objective. It is illustrated thus: ST^^^sqirratlfat jr^s^. 

^fiT^qrr'tl — ?T®r«?T ^rm 5^ »r'5^s^qf^?r*ft^qrf f%*rt 

?T=s??^ ^ rrCq sqr^it q<E«ir4:f¥^ « wm ^srsfRrqf^ i garr 

srr'^s artfri^ ^T^rfer sqqfR: 

e. g, A man goes out, axe in hand, to fell a tree, take some 
wood out of it and make a ( a wooden measure for 

measuring grain ). When asked ‘why are you going ?' he 
answers ' for a nsgsi.’ Now here the immediate object of going 
is to out a tree, but he says “for a ” — which is done 

with reference to the final purpose of going. 

(2) — ‘.SSll 

in which many are collected into one without contradicting 
their own nature e. g. when one says ^^S[sq qs: — the 
c ) of is not denied, but it is subsumed under the 

higher category of similarly, all the qss whether made of 

gold or clay may be called by the class-name srs, which does 
not deny the individual natures of different qsa and yet brings 
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together all the gss and calls them by a class— name, q’l. ( q? 

=^1% srT*rTr%^3[F'q535ror1^R^K'^flrs^^il[of^wsrrr|^^r?r^ f^Tsri 

(3) 9iTgt sq-^fT^; — When without denying 

the general ( i^f ") one specifies a particular, for that alone 
would serve his purpose, the srq is called sqaffi^. ( 

) — taking out ( 9?gf^'3T ) a part from the class, 
affirmatively ( ) that is, without denying the truth of 

The necessity and scope of this q-ai are thus explained 
in detail; i5Tlr#?r|ar 5T{^ 

5q[c(fn:«r?T I— 5l^3[s4 =g #fflT%95r 

5?rqfn: 3Ti«ft«r^ > ^Frrwriftm^rf^ sir^ ?fsqqfn:r^ 

sqqrfT>orr>5fNi^ i ^i^sJr =5 

fq?itsir5ff^^i^w«rrf?T%^^5irprs:q siH<nrl^ 

=^^111 ^^Tq’>er«Tif p;* i sriirse^nq^TEF^rf^ ^ sluttqrvirf^ sn^ 
’firar ’^51 I ?iRgt 3*1=111% r%«riir: i 

This detail shows that sqqf fy is the opposite of sgr u f, and 
takes note of the particular instead of the general which is 
the viewpoint of ^3l^< 

( 4 ) ^qt?rs 5 fmi stgtJi =55*1^ 

?Fsrqfk « ^4Tf%r^^T%^rsif^?i5=i ^qrsift'^sitiipyw^ 1 

i. e. the straight or direct point of view, which takes 
note o£ the present only, for this alone is directly the object 
of knowledge. 

( 5 ) ( ^ ^ 

is the !f?i which insists upon accuracy of language. It tolerates 
no looseness of language in point of gender, number etc. it 
it conflicts with reality, not even if it be allowed by granamar* 
( See the examples given above. ) 

(6) =!T«TT«rt=i; 

I ir^: mlrs^ra: 1 

3«frT^Fi®^sratifis=t4^: 3r>^- 
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i 5irsrT^?r?r#5r^orrgt wf5r^s i !p?*nT^r» 
^r^sTT^egr^:, ^^ornj^ g?:s?t n «rsj^ ^ ^ ^ 



fT^rf^r^: I 


Synonyms connote d.i£Eerences oE meaning, and so tHey 
should be employed with strict adherence to their connotation. 
This is the point oE view of * tJie presentation 

of the connotation before the mental eye. 

(7) l which is explained: 

W 'TftaTTifir *I^r ^31 H st m^ i tif iT i qitio S^^ 

?i?q^^'»TriTT»tr^ > ^f^r^:’p/f^«irqfl7nTrraer^ 

II arssj^r ^nq-jrr ^sr 

irsgf^ sr h i 

'i.^t^<7^re?T^nTr5rrat ^i^g^^ii ^Hrctrar grr^ ^: 

Tfi7^9re%%5rT«*nrerT3t?r^ ?iV?rftWrsrqrRar?r «rr%%5=ifrs^^?^ »3;en4- 
Jl-«[(«|J| 1-0^5 rr^^iyr: gr^rtft^T'e ggiq H 


3. The author oE the Tattvftrtha-S'loka-Vdrtika observes: 

n I. 33. 

—In its most general form, :r?I is but one, and it consists 
of the presentation of a particular truth— —which is part of the 
comprehensive truth which is expressed in He next 

divides them into two main types : ^ g aq f ^ y q^ * 

Trl’^flr II i‘ e. gftsr and cfaiilur ( the latter including gcr )— of 
which the first comprises the three %7T3T> ^int ^ad W|e< and 
the second the remaining four, and 

The term is explained thus : s ftq^ %sr 

fof: I— e\ e. that by which part of the truth is conveyed. 
The different qr^s mentioned in the Tattva— St^tra ( 1. 83 ) 
spring from the two primary ^ms, and ( sr^ffuf- 

srft’ggwW 5^^'^ I ^ sTgr sin^aimr ^Rir luwggpngt >• 

The author rejects the view of those who hold that there are 
four Sfna, ^Erurmro and being added to g[B*ro and qqr^. The 

ground for the rejection is that they are included in jfs*r and 

38 
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qrsrV- Next, is deSned ?TTf^ %gnflr 

and Is explained in two ways: (1) 

SR«Tn%T^«'T: ^T^msTW and (2) ^ %^nJTt 

!^rsw 5T ^ fr^: l It is distinct from and for 

these refer only to a part of %JT*r — =sr 

I gfqR^W?5#5r5moT5^?i: I %7nT being thus shown 

to be indispensable, the total nnmber of snrs is seven and not 
six as some hare urged. Others, again, speak of nine sr^ys 
thns: — q3frq%7TTT:, gfSJi^JTfT^r . I rTSf Sf^HT^^r 

s?T^:Tcr2ffji^jr#rsw3f*rq-cfT«^»m^ \ « 

I ^rft^TSETgp^ g?[5fSJ|T^?fT4W»Tfl:,. 

:, 3fS5:5fs^r^’T*frq^»T*T^) sTU3[3[siis«r^frqjifq'- 

sr^wr i ^sfq^Tiorr fpn: 

ST^T^saif: | 

Next coming to_22^, the term is thns defined and explained 

?T§dir q-«T: I 

5|[gt9Fqi ^«f^qr H 
^^^TTsft' ft « 

Next is gq^gtT , which is defined and explained as in the 
R.& javartika ; — 

ft^Tnr: ?Rr: i 

Next — 

“ affOTstf^ ^[53 I 

35oft5Tf3t^ ?s?i^?ir5r'fan^ » 

Next 5233 — 

Lastly, ^EnrnT^— 

^wf^re^s I e. g. fs^; f5nT»ff=^r: I 

^t*5* e. synonyms are really 

words wito dififefeht meanings. 
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In conclusion,' the division of sfq'S into and 

and their comparative extents are thuB Stated in the T. S’l. 
Vartika: 


r: I 


sra: ^«IT: ??T5?^pB2(r^aT't:g^rs U 

^n:orT?*r^: i 

»TC: «T^: Ig^TT^f II 


*rf r^^sim*rr^T«TT3ffsrTtnJTr5rqTgc, w 

«i«?F If i 

ri5r -snr^TST^*T%5rrireqf n 

^ gig r a rgi f i ^ sfi • 

ST » 

5Br^Brcr*r€T?T^JTr^TnErw?T^rr: n 


^T35Tf?^aTS^qqfJTf^gqFrs?fH: I 

*r%^F*rfr4^Ssr 

5rs^g[^'cnit^^’Trf^^*T«f«TvfTf^errr: i 

*r ^^TTat <=rjn^^rsf^ 5rgTsf^cti%qrif?r! ii 

sr»3;HT^ wi- u 


The Tattva S’l. Vardka applies the principle of ^FTVT^ to 
the siqs — which is detailed in the commentary as follows: 

S2i^?ncrr%f5rj 5r=^5TT?i: i ^ sstsrfir^ i sR^E^sre^i 

4. Siddharsl’s commentary on the Ny^y&vatllra of Siddha- 
sena Div^kara deals with the subject of in fall d.etail, and 
like the commentary on the Sammatitarka, it shows how the 
different systems of Br&hmana and Bauddha philosophy 
represent particular qfa|3 - or partial viewpoints only, that is 
tp say, they are snya and not srvTTW. See — 
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»fNrf : i 

fr«?^ IfcT! H 

Nyayavat^ra, 29. 

^rf^r «rai^3r?n'f%^r^*f^f^^T=rt' ^tsF*i*Tr^t?rr:i 
.....^....,.......11 *r^ 

u 

?ir*r^®n^r^^t^f»r^nrci*rr Jisrsft^W: i*.. ii ^ 


€f*R?rmrar?i%<is^^Ts*?raraiim q^Tm- 

qwq^ «5rq|«nq%sf ^rqf^» «T»«wrsqmai^ ?f^ 

sr q^sHT^: ^rg;, gsppgT»T^sy s’r nqgrf? ^ : i 

•nrfg^ it«i^ g=5nrrgaCTqi g-^rr? ^«rrf^ i srgpg- 
^<!T<«iT^g gfg sr?T% sTTTq^ #iMpnTr€lr?g?ft% 

srq: qq(oTq^^^Ti^<»i<3$«fic0 qrnrS' i greg >ft=g^fvr*rgs 

w/^^^qsMpTT^WRgiT^^FSgr^ TTg^qt sqiiii^^ f?q4ui ■•. 

'qrf^giq'qtT: srqm^g^^swm srf^nTg gg 
ggnV^: qfgqwg ?#g i 

sr H^i w^nrs^pg ijgr’^lr ; f% qq ; gq^rgacrai- 

aqncRsrrgc JWrq^qj «Tg«g§r^i^gqf^igi%s^gf^ g^^Tsqq^^^?T^f otsf 
^nqr^^sffg qg g^rg^rq^^g ffg gg srtnrqnTfgq^Wqgi^- 
*rCT*ray gg gf ^ ggrinii^ i g #gatf^^m^.i iii % grg;^ qrg^qsqrq^g- 
yq*<=<i^ji^ ^ g^qqr a^rg-gi 1 aTg9gg>f^Ti[aE^:, g^sR^sargg- 
*T’^NTgT%gT^^Tgmf g snFKrra:i gsrrf^ f^ggrgr^: gtgjrff^- 
»erg ifiT5nqqf^ %¥<Tgn:r^qr gg ggn q r^qii^gi : i gggr— gggg«rs-- 
q ggr iRr • «igrsi8qTpirff^ g qg go^fs'^ 1 

gr«wg ggl^ingging^r gg^ gsqg i 3Tf5rgrg^rgg»firi^^ 
g^sR^. gg ggg ^iqMtcti gugwre^r gr 1 

t grgpg^f^gs^r gRqgg- 

gr ?gra: 1 gg ^ %ggr^^gorgggr: ggrgRrgrgn^ 
ggpca^q j ggff^ ^ g^ggr^hgg^^f grgrpg- 

R$tgrf^«^f5g gfgs^rggjqt %gg; t ^ jg: ^gg ^tign'g gr^^g 
^’^^*^'*1*1’ ^ 3PT’Pi^r%gw(^grgpg^^ #^«ggfr^gggi?»?f 
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^ffsr^srpjfr gg ^g r?:: t ^ ^t»nrr53 ^agrf^grj 
wn^asrinr fltr^rJ gre^rr *fg«rs»^ i 

?mT ^ »fhTr«5r^: ^srs^rsrf qraf% ^rs^^cr 5T^5rf?ir«?r: i 

^ g ^;5<Tf%?TV ewJf'Nf srii% 5rrg5T«jT, ?i5R3r«i: ff^ i 

h g ^#3frr!T^f^gTrf^s5^»Tr^f^wfr*ri%fr?ai sr^i^s^ srn=*r^f^ »ts=?p^ 

?R#?Tf^cT! ff^ I H gr «irsaf 

sfWff% «rig?Rfr^rt^ ?r3ftf^sTra'#5n?^r ^»Tcm ii 

Since the difiFerent systems of Banddha and Br^hmana 
philosophy ariscj as shown abore, from the fact that their 
teachers have failed to see things whole, it follows that their 
teachings are not ihtt’JT- If so, a question arises; Why has the 
subject of partial viewpoints — -called — been discussed 

here, in connection with STJTRir ? The answer given is ; 
Because ^jys, though wrong ^ sfspTrJT ) as statements of whole 
truth, do deal with part truth, ( Jrgn«Jrsriri«^r^^^q^^ ?Ri: ), 
and so come to be considered in the chapter on suTi'n'* 
Siddhari?i next proceeds to show how all ‘ erf^tcr? ’s or truths 
which the different systems purport to convey are embraced 
in the classification of snj which is here given. Thus, erf^srrgr' 

I Next, gi4^aj lErrmsw^T » 

P. N. T. [ These' — ani — again may be taken 

as independent of each other — severed, distinct,) or 

only one of them may be recognised and the other overlooked, 
or only the popular view — as distinguished from the logical 
view — of and fgr?N' — may be accepted. ] Similarly, 

SiF^Sf^ I sgS'T^* again, may be «wr«IlMir9r- 

si^flcKT or 3t?^T5r*rTf^^^^S‘5^T- Thus will arise the different 

5 . ^ “^»TlTWiT5S*I^?R^K^5I?5rgf€TWf5r- 

’ran’! " I sr*i5^ss^gftstF% i 

grsq^sr jt 5^«t¥3^*T*rT?ir i wq-r qq 

*T 5sqr^q¥gq»T*rrt:5 i rf^rrsn^ql sjsqHla^i;, 

I gsrlsinTf^awtsf^ ^iqrgqrfr f^s^sf^a^ear i 

tTSf H»ffq=q^3 

9qqircR'q^*F;*n’>'«rqg?T®r^'BTgTqqv*q'*®*rn*T^ f^qvT^- 
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9f?r5'ir^r»T*Tf%5TW*n|^«ncflr«nn serrmsisi^ i 

r%^r^^TmsnP5<HriT>T^5r^sTT^r^?i5^r5iF^iq; « fi^s g^«*n3i^5criT«R5^- 
II — 3T ga i TJ T ?^ gr<tair. Com. on arsin’- This illnatrates 
the ^3 in their relation to the problem oE tbo nature oC 
sabstanee and forms or modes. 

6. “|^^a»snRai%*Wfl — ^rra' f^55*T*f ar^sfmc^rsrart’fT^ I ^IfSIPcft 

q«ir— ^s: 1? 5Rrr% ?r snw— i rr^rTf^ 

asnf^ ’iR5T%[%, JT^arw®!-, s^srit 'nfa: 

^i^NrR II sT^^t ^n5=^TqT5Tf^§r^! rr^sap'^r ^r^nr 

— aKT% ^aETT^^'qriairiTr'^ ^5='^ 1*^ *TT^r5^?arri% 

^n: sriaT^freps^% 1 irwl^rf^ ^«ir — f%gr%?r3Rw 

Brmrs^rrf^erT'ssff^ Jarirs 11 “ anr^r? 

nrfT ” I 5f ^^or^rTtT^aiffPTtsf^ f^^trTfrPT 

iimaf=gge?f f| pjmjrTc^rxf^ sr sr q-f^q-sr^s^ 1 ?isir 

qg%!— “ ¥T*^'Jt. q?f3t% ? ^frtrr — 

^ sfafr i ^ sifr— R’safsri^ ^ ^tgr?rRar*Tt[ st i arr^^rRSTSTaj^CT 

arfft', ^-sf^raRfr q=3qw9r sriqjf^ ” f^rf^ 1 arTar- 

farfs5i'n?TgiF5m[r sjTerfr^msqar^'s^fq nr^qr'ar^rsqan'?Tsqr 1 

51^4 ^»TOi^ f^^qar^rnrW’T qwqof T%f%?r ’er% sqfcffrc^^ ^r fqsjqrs^ 

55nTf — “ ^ fq^r^qa«fri% ” ?t fr%^5r! I I aTK*T:5i[ ^r 

^req7%3?^ 5T?rT^ arrn^Tff qnt^q^q 5TOT5’qTqFrr5a:ai^rqTqT»r»*r?r’c^^'rr 

arr ^ f^fqarqr^; 1 i ^f^sqitqjfm^r- 

^'nf^frqi?^rs3OT%^qr ^r art^ifs^fr; ^ 1 ^sif^ 

®qqfR ?m »Tr«n4: i arf^rt^ift '^r^rq^ qqm i%^q^r ?t^ 
aitrq]^ ^rqrqrr^gg^qTf — ‘wgria: 51% q’ f?arTf% 1 qw 

s^ftqfr qq f^^aar q^qsRT f s^sTTi^ arqqfa sar^^Rq^rq^- 

ctFW^ I ^ fqsj-qr 5T aiqm 5rr^ ^qfr€r qq:- 

f% ^3q;? I ^tqr qtq^sq^i^Krq^-srq 1 ^qr ? 1 #rsq^f|5cqqrrqT, ^a^q^fR- 

iEqq^ q aqit^ q?qf^ qisn^: i " srfq qfq q«qqfqr% ” i ^qrfqqqri 

msiTaq^raj;, i qqqqif 1 ^ ** f53rasq?&r ''aqrfq 1 f^r^r sqq»q: ^eqrfqfqt q^^nr 
q’rPqrr’jqa?, > =n-a’<l-^r f? q^rqafforqrsSiq qR?qq-3'^ arqf^ wsrsq'^- 
^Tm^i qsqUrq ft aftqqqs^q qir^rr^qif^qq qq^^arr 

ft*aiqiTqftTRnrr^ qirqfr^qrT^ qft W qqqq=5Rqi^q^^^q ^a?T qq %?fr! I 
5RqT^ gqtqi^ raTTqtf^ra^l^Pqq^q r'q'rTfqfiirq ftr'SrsqftB^qrfflRTT I 
“ q5«*«ii«s q?^q> qm” J qqrqJW 55a-r%qT?-“5I^ 

«f#qR ftiaqift II '‘SfPRsnqqiqsqftqlur cnrrqftif q q ^ ^nft ’' ftslf 'er 
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^ ^ 'cr?rr?i«^?niffir-5?sf : ?frart g^ts^^r 

=E?i^!r 'BT I rr5f^rf^wscT^s??Tfrron=r«7i'2ir^?r?rrs^?T i 

Tt 5TrJ7n%'5ri:r^«nTf^ ^=g!Tq?jf?ns^%^re?r^q- «r§r m 

WSl^q^r^ ^q'Rf^ffq'gqqTqrT^I^qfqqT'BSj#^ =3- I 

sqiHs sT ’enTrsTT^W^^rr «ri% 

f???fwR 5 T^ I ®r#r sFiT9[«a«sr ^rer?Tr i f^qonf^ 

5TSTTHW5»'i^^R?rqT^tTT ETSS^rf^ I “ "sqrf? 

Tf^ srmTs%sTrifri?ri5rsa[^2t srrsqc^q wspsfr srrs«iT sr^r^sfror^ qft- 
qqr grqf^^r^ f^q=5frCT3:^rsfir sa-isr^^-ft qq: 3ens3[ ?5g<3?rai 
'‘ q ^ r*T^52fii^ ” »Tg 

5fr%3r i h fsn# grf%i^'^q5q^s%r i 

?T^^2’5rqris?rqa[^^r^?lTq sq^rmrsf^q^i: ^rg:i 
1 #T ^fer frwq- ?5qf|rr ^=gsT^r^: 1 573 3«n'5sr3^r%?- 

5?rfTar5g;,i 3 ira qzir?mr g^?i% i f^srr^Ri- 

^<ei^r^fgr5^rgi: i ?T«frff — i;5rfT^t3 g ?Eimr^*TT^ 
qefm: rf^i^f ^qi^^s^qsrqr: q^ifcr^rsarm ? 1 %raj; 1 f^sr^raffqq^- 
8rrr%5^f^*5?HT%3?3frg: 1 q^r: ^ gRrszirireffii^ sg^sq#: ^gq i s ^q 
qgrrq ra^%5r ??ap)[qlr«* qq1^q^??fT i qrs^aqf^^qr^ 

l^qqTr%'^Nf3 fr% i 5rf3?q sf^arr 

«nrr anaqftf^ u “q ^«iTq«ncarf%q[Tf^”f^ — sRorftjaw sE«irq- 

wq'nxNiqT 3i q I q?r ^qrqf^sTq i^q qrgrrf^qr raq% q^r 

q qqfq qtf^q^q^q:fr 5iai??:of=qsi anqi^: ti 

^q^rsTT qqi: 11 

— afTm^^-frftqsffe'qot qair^wc: 

'Che importance of this long extract lies in the fact that 
the doctrine of sfqs is traceable to the SCttras or Ag 3<mo*» Xu tibio 
first few lines the illustrations of %TT<T?f^ referred to in the 
Sfltras C 8©e our Text p. 162-168 St, XXVIII ) are explained 
in detail. These are old and obscure, but the commentator 
does his best to explain them. No^t a very important point is 
introducd viz, the distniction between * ^ and ' o^qp^l^- 

that is the scientific view and the popular view. This 
corresponds to the distinction drawn ia Vedllnta betwen the 
points of view of and — which has also its parellel 

in Buddhism, A very interesting point, which is supported 
by an extract from the Prajaapati ( one of the Agamas ), is 
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the strange dootrine that as a matter o£ absolnto or soientifie 
truth every object — g, even a black bee — possesses all the 
five oolonrs but only one of them is patent— -the black in the 
case of the bee — while the rest are latent. A simlar doctrine 
regarding the constitution of matter is held by Sam^nuj^ofirya 
who says that when a piece of mother-of-pearl is mistaken for 
silver, it is beoanse the silver is in the mother— of— pearlj and 
so is even a serpent in a rope I 


7. feonTI I 

^ *1^*1 ftfTT^sfr i??r il 

[ =sTift?r f 

3 Ijrrg: n 3 

^ sr^r^WreofNir: \ ?cii^ Sfsai»T^5rfif^ 

olPTr ^«Tlt oiRTipraT^^r I 
^»T5»nRfr ^ ^ H 

[ %»TiTsr*rw i 

^srcsf!ff^ *rir? ^1% ii ] 

*T?F«5SBr®3r4sr^q^3K ^ 

wnTr«i ?m rNNsnf^qs^ qfqj^s^qj^ »?% 

sww^tJL sr^rf^ fsqrq^rsfR^q'qsTef ^sr. 

I ^TTfsr^r^ g qsRqror^^qr^ w^qr 

^^%rarfq %% as^rw-sfaw i ?rnTn'*re*r 'ar 

I ^ Jimrt: 11 


— , sg \ 

E 4=1?^ I 

i%:«TOrwi«n^n% ^qN: ^Rfsq^ ii ] 

_ ^rnow^ I ’?*tr3: J 3^— * 

f^c*i«Hqfrq I ^?w«rf^rar^ 

\ fgqq^— i^qqtranfT^qi^ i gjrfqwif^palcsrr^i^ i 
^155^ qq^Trg^ i errr a?rf— qH^q-*^- 

I »ri^qqfq sT wra;, i arsir?' — "sr 

wr*?|5s^rwf%?r, q 3 /tl&q; qj^STWf^ 
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5T ?i%ir I gswir'wwrsatr-* 

grq[s?^l:% ^ 

'erSTfST?!*^ SF*Tqif?y»j; %m 11 if^ nrSTF^: » 

^ ^ f^iw^n^*i»r5r^?r: — srg s[5 i m^ -<5i P i sr 

aj«Tr f| ^JT^q’miTc5% l^-g5ir-5r?rr-^’5?T^€r 
sr^r*i% 5T ssT^m^TKJ »?5rfirfifT 

'T^^csr^q'^T^airwr <?!TT^7r»q5% ^ g 5r?fw4 ^rTJrrs^rsj^ 

srg: f% ^ f^’E^rra^r'^rsfr sri?g 

iw. fm sft# ^jns^r^TCr ^sifs srrw— srgsi?i 

^ w l^rg^r: ar^nrs^ 9 t?t §r 

5? «Tf^*T?3-at*rr% wg g?fr *^n %R% ^ ^tstt 

J^cT f53%S^€»JIT??r: ST^3T*rm f € 51 ^ 5T SSjraft'^Er: ST^tip^ ^spi^flr- 
i:?^*fr sr ^snETrasaj^rfiOTr: g?TT sr ^riJiPq^mprB: ^sfr 
httRct I ?3*rflr'^’c5r^T% » ^r^JrT'R^ip^T^an'sR' ^rrrrp?!- 

a^t^tsrr ^sre'7f^OT*rrs'jr^m larTlrwrf — 

=gaft gor^^?i%?r JjPSTsg^ 1 % cre^rg:^ ^ i 
5pFj?r3[alr ^ st 5raT?^5^%g u 

[ “’lar ^'T’SqRr^ >i!^rRgor jRr rr??rqg ?sr » 

5^*n3CifTSa^# ^ir sr srsT^q^r^flrsTf ii ] 

‘=gg:'aTt^qsr^qf^^5r qsr^qT%a^rqT?*f ST sqRr=3R:^4* qf^^rr 1 
^-^?^^^q-^^-tCTrrqr-iTqpr-qq^-5«q-q?5TrRgor5qTf?r% tgi =^a- 
^rgjsqi^ esTS'a:^?? # q;®rRgar: ^ ^r qq^qRi^TrqTsa^q 
qqr '^^r’i:^:, sg^rfgg^ar 'ggs rpqr^ qrq^qfWrJTpai^q m i 5 ?a?r- 
qr^: I ^rft — iR§rqqTi%qT fqwqa^qrsipgqrpqjTrsfr g^rfrsfq 
sj^TRgorcqrg ^q^rggqa: t qqjrsqqrrrr'q 

?5ai^^qrnt3r5pqRr^r5RTs^T^qfM^'^ sar^rsfRnj: i gsErm^^ ^r#^ 
qoqqaqxRrro# srrq^ wrrr'or^ i a^wig: ^ErnTP^i^Rar h f%%rqr: ii 
»ir»TT^rs II 

^ “er — 

^rrrrsrr^ sTsftsar^ q fipsr ^sr? «r*>'ofi i 

^ qftST f^soriraTr ^fqr^rqq cnt ti 

E ==)Err*rpqTf; fl’5ifqfsf?ftssrw|t qr iirtg *T5rsq.‘ i 

?r stiRct ^scqfJrsri 3prp?n ^qrwr^ ^ ** ] 

■’qt ^qHqrR’gc.l ‘^rrnpqr^ fq^r^ss>qr qr seqig arrs^ ^r 

i q^rrat aff r%^q: fq:^rrni!*zparra: ?5ig«q- 

arat— ff ag: atRa am naram^*^^ 
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f^?i:^rs¥:gqiF=*i^ sfR^rsrfiif^ ( 

^afpjrTsai ?r% fsr?fr?r: q-^: fSH ?rif ?r[- 

^ ^ ^nTFapetwr^r 

^rr?TF«Tr^ ^f*TTs^r^5rrar%ra i q’f^ =5Tf^sfrtiTf^- 

?nir satJTTpStsfq ft§^<rarT?:: sr ^rf^g; qji^gc. 8Err%:^5T 

^q=5irf'qt^?rjrr^ ^rf^JT^ g^rgc, ^aT*n*=«J^gTf|g 

sr :^trq: i ^srfsnrirgg sfsqirirJiq^ h u 

^ci^or ^rims^ fg$r^^if^r %swsjig^n:rgff 5 :- 

g ^irsronTTf ^r^fift 1 

^g^srsTsm^Tigfari rsrog^nof g 11 
[ =ST ^fr«jmTsqRsi?r*r^g ^nrrsqw sqsif i^: i 
^q^sTwsq^f nrnTTgr^ ?PRf^Tart^ 11 ] 

*r3 ?mrr?sRif%» ^frg'msfq ^sr^qflrg-nTF^ 
srnr-5 ^ r n r-g-iET 5 T l4s Tir?rt^%p^smgg€ snsvgqjir^cr srsrsftPHi: gr i 
gf^ sTT!55^ f^^stTf^%oT ^sf^^psafroTsrra^*! ^*5#' 
q^xvrsq^fnmrg: i gr 5«rsr?r’CTST®r! grq^sfror- 

?g-i^ I q:#l[ ^ gtg^ssTcrfrrra^rq^ g^^rg^scsj srnft 

i?5r 5 flr ^Trq^g l[m ^rg: 1 3T«n3qr^i^gHa3r«Jr5nFt 

g?5i^»nsq^ rr^nsfr srrreg ^#«jTS5!Ei?«nrr^ »T»TSTic§*Tg^T^ i 

«r»T i4tr%p^ssrqr?gi gf^ f^rfi^TqaEr: gf^ ^qr g^ g^sggf- 
pgsc^g^grgi f^gngnrrcgsEqs^qgi^i^ i gi^ ^ grwFgT'rgrc: 

g g ^^'grRgr^^cg gil^^gg^^ grwg » 

gigpSs u 

'fgrlqr^g’r ^ ^ ^rwort gor^ grg « 
g^ f^^g^ggwrgrgt gr g 11 
[ '^grigygs g?^ ^ssgi gg^r^gig 1 
srrf^ ra^Twgrwigrg: g gg^grg n ] 

*gpnj5egt fggi^v^spg! set sng gg^gfg: % 5pg-fqq^r-tn g^g ri g^ 
srr 5 R«gg?K ggg^^ g i g^grg: gg^g^gp^ggfr^rag- 

grgngi^ gr^g gr^n^gg^ rgs^gc ^ ^girK^r^ i%gggsrr?aTrf — 
‘ ggftsrrf^ * g^*n^ grggr^r grgFggr^srTsj^qgTggTsft ggseqfg: 
g^hpgt ff fg^^y^sgf^gggrgrg;, ggwrggii gs[^ 5 F^t ff fgg^vsftssnsgig 
^rg^jNIg gar^ ggrs?^ g sitg^g ^^g^gara;. 11 ifg grgM- u 

^ sgj ^'Irggaajg^ f^ttgtg gg^^m*- 
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?flr ^ > 

'TT^ ^r ^ rrr»Tr^'»ft Cr ^ II 

£ *?j^^*TJTS 5 T^ 5 i^r ffr^sir^fr^ercqr^ ^ =51 1 
sri^ ^ 11 3 

^^ 5 ?i 5 r 5 R?Rqfr ^ “gr * 3 T^s?i 5 r?ff? 5 ?nr 
aiRTsrfr^gp: sn^^r pn 3 Tfq»»«*iT^ 

^t^s^crgfrnrg: 1 ‘ ^ ’ gjf^g; gR^f^gc ^* 4 ^^ ^wi»*i^«irf 7 

^ sTT’^sTfonj^i 5 ier g:# crgiTra: #r %TJT 5 *m?T^r i[rgf^ 
a^srn^utV f%^srr?FS'T*T?T' 7 ^ n arrm^: n 

— Commentary, 

8. 3st: 5Rn¥3'T»Twgr5?T: 1 %»i*Tg*i ’^irgs qg ff K^ r- 

^PcTSTf^f^^gTssrorTgi; i fisn^ — ^ jtw: grnTF?i5rf^^Tq'?;gar?r ^ «if|s- 
^ 5 ^srm mTiFam= 5 'T»T*r^^gc « f^qrrv^q-irtrf^Bi^g sjjq-fft 1 err^ 
f^:^% 5 ft 5 r«TriirT^^f a^'s^T^gc— “ ^ ff^rt nafr 

gff^ f?T?t g[sr?rc^ 3 T> ^JTmrg^^ i " ?ra: %^% 5 fr«nfwsrr?aT 

i[ 55 r*T|f^f^=^K 5 gFigg?i: *r grfrf^rRf^ 11 — Com. on 

r% 3 j|^rrgi 5 ?Tgt g^^'. 

9 . Malli§en.a’s Commentary contains a reproduction o£ the 
following Stitras of Pram&nanaya— tattvalokalamkara— « 

sTr^rfijra: 1 argirrsn^nf^^sT f^^srgrr^^ gqsncgr*^ ( ii. 2,3 ) t 
fra^fltsrspR^i; — grrsgr^fff^^ q-iWT ^4 ^ C «• 4 ) i ?^ 3 ?TWfrct 
^gnrflgrsiinra w 3 r 5 r*Tg^T% ^rlt{^ 3 rgTf|OT*mr- 

gri^ 8 Eig^gt[n:*rrr 5 fgi^ 1 »r# qn:*TTr«f^ 

S?? 5 rg[^ «ncWi%t%qrqr^^ erg^qri^q^gr^rg^ — Com. Note that 
gifgqqfrRgj is ordinary sr^tr^, while qr wrf ^q? is extraordinary 
SF^aiQir) QO such distinction as that of the real and the 
unreal being implied, although the phraseology which is 
borrowed from Vedanta and Buddhism had this meaning. ] 
gi'qtST ’q ( ii. 5)1 

%?raiq 5 ror|fTgT«i^rgaTrq^Rqp 5 rsjgfqq 5 «qgc. C “• ^ ) i The text 
omits the definitions of ^rgirf etc. as being too well-known 
C *^qrfi'?Tcg'Tgt^ ’ )> they may well be reproduced here: f^qpi- 
T'qqf^€rT%qr 5 irggwgg‘g:i[?Rr^r» 7 rqrff=ggf^grsirrmTqqqr-?fWT*n 5 'qmg“ 

( ii. 7 > I spf^^i^fgrtrqr^r^qrtftgT C i'* ^ ) I 
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( ii. 9 ) t ^?HTTW^«lTtpft' BriyirT ( n.tO > u 
S^T^W’tnsrrsTTrT^r^aER^. ( ii. 18 ) i [ sfnr-sjrarr^rTr- 
i%^^f^giTr^sr«Ji$5rr5«r^rtfT »nT*Trf^^^?r5^®Errf^sir«i8Er- 

*r gsr:^ OTsiT^rR^fjT^i%?n^sq^^*rTr*T5s?rjTii^r^ 
«nqr: — Com. ] =3 ( ii 19 ) I ?T^ 

5rr5T^?T«tT ( H. 20 ) i vragwsRq?? 

a^R?B?nft=^TJT^i^2!23,( “• 21 ) 1 ^gTiTfir^r%^?sw^ ? .q r- 

T%s^?T5Sfra »T5rrsFsr'i?il«jr?w^# iTirrtprlarg FTq: ( ii. 22 ) i g 

50'T*rsJrf%^«T?r: ^f^?5gs?i«7?il?ig^rsp7?^ftft^^ 

^sr^Sg R a i ( ii. 23 ) i 

The subject goes back to the Tattvarthadhigama— slitra, 
( See T. Shtra and T. ESja-Vartika )— where jrf^jfrrsr is divided 
into 5i%[?if^Tr and 

*• Tarsii Tsre^ 

*T!frgr%;a^«ncrT*T =5 l This is further subdivided 
into si^srll’raT^r'^l^urr: c i* 15 ), and each of these four is dehned 
as follows: gt^Trg^i^^^f^^q^pnrq^T^r^q-TgtqrT om-qxrgi > 

^T^rertt iTfV ?Ti'3Tq^i^'^snT^^nc'iT^^tc??w5qrT^T:^ r ^^i^^f^TJirreTr %er 
* IfT 3?fT ?T#: «T50«jT ^rienrw5f5T«iT??rt?fl(; > sisrg^Ci^ 

gt^=iitiirarqrqf^^s ^r^: i aTg-i?Jtsq»T*T 
erqsrr^: siq^rq: aT^H?Tq?q5»Rrg^?q5TSilf*qfV«^ • qi^acon STr^frT^r# 
*reTO«ir5Tq^i^Ror ^ i 
5tqqhr f5qqw5r?^ i 

^q<:otq<^AgTq^^rgpFn^rTT q -^ g^ (P.N.T. iii. 2) ir 

rrvft^- 

q«rr C iii* s, 4 ) jj f^q^iB^^T^snqrwsnr^- 

jfrqt ^^5rqTeq4 spt sRqffiwpraL t q^jr qsTTcffq qqnf 

f^rqqrT n ( iii. 5,6 ) [ f^?hs^rWT-?f =q 

*Tqi^5 *Ti «> 55iqf^<JTiqi?q^5q^ I 'q qm^f^q^- 

sqiRr i — Com. /^gr%gw 4^q i e i^q q^:qs 

qcqqjTStiHi^ — Com. ] fqqji^jjlqxl^q'^iswrqq- 

iqqsqT5n55*qqi^qf|*F?; ^rsqq ^rfivqnqrspR 4%^snismsTr*rr w4^: 

( ui^7,8 ) i qHl^qrf^q^qjr: ^ «Er^ q5Rfif% ?r%79r- 

^ *PR^ t I iprrirenik'q ttg ^ nq^un ^ y ql 
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OT^sTJits^n*?^^r5 «sTaF^rsm!Tr*rTtt 5?rrf^5?i4:: 5r 


Trt=^j sre?? 

^TW^T5TT^5rs?rit?JTr%f5r sr ^rwsr- 

gri^gqF^srr i S ^ W^^a: l ’^5^^f^^I! ^S3[: sn^*!?: ^sf^ 


a«rr»3:^^?i«rr»i:ri^q‘ "si 

Tr#!i% ^^’T5rm’Trg[?it3C i ?r ?ilr sKf filr *at 

wfTTSrR ?7¥r^ — Uom. ] %trajR 'TTT^ 9 ) I ?r?r 


eT«?Tra5rr% ^5^»3C ( “i- lo ) * 'TsjIg^f^Tcw^ 


qTr ^ q a*4 r ^ q^gri^rg; ( iii- 23 ) I [ =5 5T^qH*n g^^^Rrs 

sTTJnwtrnf^iT «fef gqrwf t^gg' tEg, i > sr^wpsi*!^ 


^ ?I5^i 4 qjRar i ^KuriM^^rcr^r r srf^qR^jjT^ 

% 5T?^«^V5»riJT 5T«?r — Oom. ] aTTa^'srsTRT^isrJtr^- 


^%^*rmw: ( i^- i ) 


^T =g ( iv. 2 ). 


Tlie same subject will be Eouud in Hemacandra's PramJ.n.a* 

mlcD4iii§a. JT*T»W f^wn ST?w (I* i* 9,10) §f^a[flr%'^wr??irsw- 
fl=|[5T=rr?i^RtrTT5*TT (I- i. 21 ) I aregrr^n- ?lr*rRs*?R:- 

tr ^ gfOT trfct sTSi ( I. i- 27 ) I aTsrJ^hT?^%r?r^gqr qtgT ( I. i. 23 ) r 
^?ff%$r'Tf^rdirats22L‘ 1- 29 ) j igigf^% gg^fPTr ( I- i. 30 ). 


T^ragr^a: < ift* ) II ^f^-sra^^fr-gwi^r- 

^5S^*rc'nH^T# Hs^rsjw ?r%65agiwr gRsrf^aftir'tasrrr^^^^sr. gnn%" 

SgTH-'g: ( ^-51-V ) 11 > II 

gr^rgc, grgq?% < i i^f gg gT i r g (?-^-'®) ii icT^^i^qT ^ <l-^-<i)ii 

fqi^ ^fq^5r?n«qfl'5Tnin%5f5?55grJng[ ?rnFna[ grsq^rsrg^ ( \-^-^ ) « 

q«it'eB?ir«rsTrf^qnr«r‘5rs [ f^q: ] C ^-^-? ) M ^qgrstrrrac 

( il“\-^ ) M 


Note 1. errgHtsft’srta^r ( sr* *?!■• ( TeK‘ ) 

The text adds afg«j5rrs^^q?rg. 

2. ( sr. ^. > aT3«rar-^^^^g5B ( Text ). The 
text omits the details to ercqf&qilPt and inserts 
^rigrpgJTir^Tg:- 

3. gq^xngq^»*nq^’CT ( ar* *ft« ( * qi ’ in the text is a 

pusprint )— ( Text ). The text substitutes for 
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wsfil^insr of (sT- *ft*> ** 

’il^rr&^rOT^R ^%5C5T ” which is only an explanation of the 
nature of vqrf^R of sr. »ff- It adds that ‘ ’ is another word 

for * ’. 

4. ^rra»ngc, frnsif^srFnjT— the definition of given in 

ST* where is characetrised as srsarsTFST'RSt^^SffOT *’ 

i. the conclusion or hypothesis without whioh the position 
becomes absurd. 



5rar*®’T^rCT^ ( JT*’?!’' If is thus explained by 
Hemacandra himself in his sT 

*r ^T'^f^sTRrromRWT^Tw g?^i3wsi^5^gr 

iif^»rsr% I g7*5iRaT i^Roi 

?R*TT?3*Fr:r^2r 

qrcRqr amhE^rrasnnrm^ ^trot ^^^ai^TTRr^r- 

5r*n?r?: i i 

grr m^’iR'SRrs^rrHrarg^ ^qr^rgtrpRgiT’TRRi ^R^t^'rarrR^' 

♦Jd'HH *1 ^<«oK4Til<s*^i II *• Two ways of understanding gTSTTC 
in the present case : ( 1 ) ^ ( eigjn*r ) osed for the qjRR 
( ) and ( 2 ) ^RR ( «r5*TT5T=5lf^’TR^ «R|:*IIST ) used for the 

( «rEi^ )• 

See Tv. Sfi.tra^I.15. BhSsya, Raj.'Vart. and Oom. 

— ,» II. 5. 

— See J T RIsqf^ jl di SiRRl^T^qrrgRrigR *T- 

I WT*®^ 2i«ir — i%ififSqRr55r3’»T5ir*RTV 

f%5Rif?nR®pr5 1 gre4gi n3 i *F i ^4 i 

qRI *r IR i|>=iwrni'icv|pij5rasd| f^rfitlT^?5a3ot«3rf?f 

?r *iRnrtR€rl5 

I^Rt’ SR*r«I gssddliy WI»R4j(; — Com. on Pravaoanasara. 
is of two kinds whioh are graphically described as horizontal 
C f d4CT* T F^ ) and veHkal ( ^«|?rRTnTTSR ); the former re- 
presents unity in the plurality of different individuals of the 
same dass, the latter represents unity in the plurality of 
diffeyent conditions of the s^me indiyidu^l. Of. also 
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(RaisSikaravat&rika on P.N.T. iii. 5). 


5q^*^i?rg'To5*?5o — Arising from the presence and absence. 

— resting upon the eternal relation of con- 
comitance between and Pr. !N. T. III. 7. 

: — Otherwise called e. g. whatever there is is 

only when there is it is not when is not. See Pr. H". 
T. with Ratna. III. 7. 


«T3Wr5T etc.— ‘See Pr. R. T. with Ratn. Ill, 9. 

— The primary sense of efiTTET is the knowledge 
of things which springs from the words of a reliable person 
its secondary sense is the word itself. Pr. N. T. 
with Ratn. IV. 1,2. 


a[*Tt'>TrsEcTtI'’Ti~Of.Tarka books, Muktavaliand Nilakanthi etc. 


Reference Books. 

1. Tv. SA. Bh&sya, SarvArtha-Siddhi. 

2. ,j R§.javS.rtika, 

3. Prama^a— Mimamsib. 

4. Pr. N. Tattv. with Ratn^karavat&rikA. 

5. „ Syadvada-Ratnakara. 

6. Saptabhahgi T. 

7. Sammatitarka with Commentary. 

8. NyAyAvateira with Commentary. 

9- VisesS.vas'yaka. 

10. “ A History of Indian Philosophy ” — by S. N. Haa- 

gnpta Vol. I pp. 176—179. 

11. “ Indian Philosophy ” — by Radhakrishnan Vol. I pp, 

299-302. 

12. ‘A History of Indian Logic"— .by 8. C. VidyfbbhAsa^ia 

pp. 170-171. 

13. “ An Hpitome of Jainism by ITahar and Q-hosh 

Oh. VII pp. 78-102. 
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Stanza. 

®t<3* — Refer also to the Brahmanioal geography 
of seven islands and seven oceans. As against it, the Jaina 
holds that the oceans and the islands are infinite in number. 
Bor Brahmanioal and Jaina cosmographies see Barnett’a 
“ Antiquities of India pp. 196—99. 

The Stanza.: According to Jainas, souls are infinite in 
number. The stanza contains a criticism of the contrary 
doctrine. 

6to. — 1£ there be only a finite number of sotlls, 
a time is conceivable when all the souls shall have achieved 
leaving the world empty; or the once emancipated 
soul should return to the world to keep it ever populated I 
The second alternative is absurd, for all thinkers are agreed 
that emancipation once accomplished is accomplished for ever; 
in fact, it would bo contrary to the notion of emancipation to 
suppose that emancipated souls are born again in the world 
and subjected to the round of births and deaths. For, is not 
emancipation an end of all karmans ? And i£ all karmans 
have once ended, how can there be a return to bondage ? 
Is not bondage a necessary result of karmans only ? The first 
alternative is also impossible. For, it would be contrary to the 
very nature of the world to be emptied of all souls. 

etc — Quoted also in the Raj. Vart. p. 361, which 
the editor traces to 

^ — Vide Togasatras. II, 13. 

‘The com. by Vyfisa on the same. ‘ * 

in the AMP edition of the Syfi-dv^damafijarl is a mistake for 

While the root, viz. the passions, lasts, the 
^Wde of ^ produces their fruition; but not when the root is 
eradicated. For eZample, paddy which is ripe with their en- 
easfing hn^ will become the seed o£_ the next ‘ paddy crop, but 
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the paddy from which haak has been removed or which is 
scorched by fire will never do so. 

^isir ©ito* — I q the same way the abode o£ karmans, 

while it is wrapped in passions, has the power to germinate 
into Samsara, bnt when it is stripped of them, or the root is 
scorched, it is no longer capable of doing so, bn rn t 

deliberately. 

®tc. — The three varieties of the frnition of 
karman are: ( 1 ) ( quality of birth ) (2) sng: ( duration 

life ) and ( 3 ) ( joy or suffering ). 

9T^qT^Sc?nf — Vide Ny^yasfitras IV, i, 64. When the 
passions have been destroyed no action ( q;*f ') makes for 
frnition. 

— Oil® whose wisdom was mutilated or 
incomplete, having been hindered by jaanavara^iya karma. 

— Discovered and taught by the master. 

WfTf! — Tv. Shtra: II, 13-14. Souls of Barth, Water, and the 
Vegetable Kingdom are immobile; and those of Light, Air 
and those possessed of two or more senses are mobile. 

etc. — Those that have lived, are living or will live, 
2 , e. ’sficf connotes potential as well as actual life. 

?[?^«Trf^ — are called ' ^sqirpjrs *, and grPT ®tc. ‘ ^Tra"- 
STurs’. By'mur’ we here understand not vital airs but vital 
energies manifested either on the physical or the mental plane. 
The former are called ‘ j;«qs|Tu[3*, and the latter ‘ vnofirnTS ’• 
The point of calling both of them ‘ snur * is to emphasise that 
one set of activities is as much a part of life as the other. That 
the itiuts at first meant not the vital airs bnt all organa of vital 
activity may be seen in the of the Dpani?ads. 

And this fact throws a new and interesting light on the mean- 
ing of ‘STfunqTiT’ as a spiritual exercise. It will not then mean 
a control of the vital airs of exhalation and inhalation, bnt a 

40 
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control o£ tbe vary physical basis of life. The Jaina extends 
the meaning still further. 

( Hema V, iiij 80 ) — from the root fxf. 

g;f^5grf? ’'iwjri etc. — ‘ ’ a compound dissolved 

ill two ways: (1) ’^wnf ^JTTfTC: (2) ^rwnrr 

'^rqnrr » 

The sis kinds of e,te those of ( 1 ) Earth, ( 3 ) 

Water, ( 3 ) Fire, ( 4 ) Air, ( 5 ) Vegetable Kingdom and ( 6 ) 
Ani : al Kinglom, called respecti'.’ely: (1) ^sgi^r<r, (2) siqt^jra. 

( a ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) and < 6 ) 

See Acaranga Sutra 1. Adh. 2; Tattv§.rtha II, 13—14. 

^fs^sarrfnTT !isr^3rH etc. — a?^ ^ spr^fr : 

S11. com on Aoar. Sh. I- ii- 72 , 84, 85, and Sll. com, pp.30— 34, 

Airs. S.nelair Stevenson asks ns to note and rightly: “ The 
Jaina believes that water itself ( not as is so often supposed, 
the animalcnlse living in it ) is inhabited by E'lendriya Jiva 
called Apk^ya ekendriya. See Heart of Jainism ” p. 98, 

^ etc, — The six classes of Jivas may he arranged 
thus in the ascending order of their numbers : 

w?!-, w3t:-, and 

Toe are infinitely more numerous than the 

similarly still more numerous are 5 still 

more numerous are ; still more are 

infinitey multiplied in number are and so on, 

or =5 sqrWflR^T: etc. — The are and 

srsqrqfii^qf- 

etc. — Quoted partly in S'il. com. Ac^r^nga. ( p. 59 ). 
See Bhagavatl, X, XI. 

etc — Even if we were to put together 
all the Jivas who have attained ^ )> who are now at" 

taining it, anl who will attain it hereafter, still their number 
falls infinitely short of the number of Hence the 
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world will never get emptied of souls, and the Samsara will 
never end. As many fresh souls are sup|‘lied from the 
reservoir of as pass out into 

-Certain Brahmanicai Schools share this 

doctrine, 

Mrs. Sinclair learns from a S'v. S^dhu that nigoda, is a kind 
of hell in which are thrown evil Jtvas who have committed 
specially heinous sins like murder, and who have no hope of 
ever coming out. See her “ Heart of Jainism ” p. 272. 

Evidently this statement that they have “ no hope of ever 
coming out ” does not agree with the statement in the text. 
See also Herbert Warren, p. 45, 

etc. = 

^fTioTcf! I ^)fr% ^T^'p^i'Si'rwT ?frH«5rrJ i f^sjjfvcf >0^ 

ff I eTF*IT^cf 3T=TT^Jr?qrr%trtr?HTg5=?T^5lRjI^ M 

There are innumerable spheres ( jfrws ) in the Universe 
and in each sphere there are innumerable reservoirs ( ) 

of jlvas; and in each such, again, there are innumerable lives 
or souls ( STrsrs )■ From this infinite reservoir or rather from 
the particular part which lies immediately below animal life, 
that is, the vegetable kingdom ( ), there emerge 

souls to make up the deficiency caused by the emancipation 
of the souls that achieve from time to time. 

“ The storehouse of unevolved Jivas is the region called 
nigoda where an infinite number of them exist from all 
eternity. The nigoda is the portion of the universe situated 
below the hells. Here evolution is almost at a siand-still and 
is proceeding so slowly as to be almost imparceptible. From 
this condition jivas are constantly passing into the -higher 
states of evolution.”— Ohampat Hai Jain’s “ Key of Know- 
ledge ” p. 715. 

=gr b 
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» srf^fircif^ srafti%?f^r^?r^q- i sr ^ 3q?frm^ 

^ajonf^ sqrsnk i I srsst^ii^ 5 

^?rFci:qjfOT^^^^rsaTTiTr %5r?TT *t %?Tr^5fr 5r^Tf^?-qr?rr ^qrJT^rnai- 
st|T*'-^ ^ I w«r^ts¥3’^?^52r : I q-g =^r^r«^r^Tf^q»qo?r^%?Tsrrr%^»if^ 
^ ^T^^cT^rri^^frt^ar 1 — ffrr^ wtrrT^fTjfni- 

!®^^?TT^qf*T??TfmeTgT^#r!5Trf^^iT^5%q I f| 

^?RT^IfT5Tr ?i5r^q?rRTffrq' %rrjns¥5<T»T!'cr5tr% 1 qr?r^'T^sr %fF4 iwr%x- 
^3*!q'+»t4M«i«q5T ^ I 5r?ftssip^rqr®rnTrf^3r8?w€i3[r^rgt 

5rf%^ J 

S'll. Com. on Acar&nga I, ii. 84. 

«^ciir srrr! ^itTsj^^crr^rri^avrsrecrr^ 1 1 srw 

^r^gf^TT ^rn: 1 1 

^gr# «T%n^V«TT5T^r3i^^gr 3^^^ 1 

3wmf^?0r'TNrig?TT 'sftwr ^^«rr 1 

^qT^g^rlrir^^JTf^iTrqrT^ • irgfr’aif^g^ i 
For see Sllank^s Com. on Acar^nga I. vi. 50 , and 
SarvSitihasiddhi on Taitvllrtiia II. 14i. 

^^'sraar 1 r^®ir ^4" ^^rr^g^inf^: 1 srgri f^q'f iTFq’ %3iI^T®«rI«5r- 
g[5rg'itrqs'^^^«Ti‘ ftrqr ^FcRff 

1 «5®isqT 3f^sqH3?rq'r3^’T^’Tg^r • ’E*?rq'^r*r^*fi^5Trg^ 

5®^^ fTRT tTf^gq; 1 ^ 5S*rT^rg sr 

55Tq^^N5rfn:^jr ^^g?^T?3; i 'nfSr^^Wtrrsnfii^ W^s^TR'tsrwP^ 
sr =gri^?g»if^^?r^ qr^rf^ f^r%3[%wjr»Tf^ wn^ge^rgc 
I” 

— Sarvartha-Siddlii II. 13. 

A similar doctrine o£ sentiencj oE matter held by a 
certain school of Ved&ntins on the basis of an Upanl§ad text 
is noticed by ^'amkara in his Com. on Br. SAtra II. i. 4. 
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stanza XXX. 

etc. — The blatant heresies, 
ete- — Hem. 

iTt^rot: Fall of jealousies or angry passions. The posa. 
terns, applied in the sense of exoessiveness. Quoted in S. K. 
on Pan. V. ii. 94. 

eto. — qg- is so oalled because 
it is put forth ( q?:!r^ ) as possessed of the by 

naeans of the It is thus the presentation of the aRTqq (§ 3 ) 

in order to prove the lETT^q ( ^4" )• 

?ft*Tt^r^»r*TT etc.— The Mim. hold that sirssf is the 

Bnddhists on the other hand hold that is Here is an 

example of two schools diametrically opposed to each other, 

etc. — explained in different ways: " (1) 

that by which the word goes well to 
the Reality; the teaching in whih the word harmonizes with 
truth, — Hem. 

^q:=s%^pigr:. The doctrine which gives correct knowledge of 
the nine categories viz, affoT, snfi'Er etc. 

C 3 ) eT%T?T aTT^iq: The teaching of the 

Master in which the above-mentioned categories come to Iheit 
own, that is to say, appear in their true nature. 

( 4 ) — The doctrine of sq?! and 

(See supra Notes on St. V. pp.31— 32) which has been declared 
by the Master as the Mother ” ( cf. ‘ OTSsqqsrqnTt ’ ) that is 
to say, good and kind like a mother. 

qW'TTcfr: — Not leaning exclusively towards either side. 
When there are no passions such as jealousy and hatred, there 
is no partisanship. 

qq ^nrq fcfrir etc.— ‘Yours’ «. e. proclaimed by you. Has 
Mah&vira proclaimed the Jaina Agama ? Yes, in a way. For,t 
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although the Q-anadharas have preseated it in the form of the 
Slitras, it is Mahavira who has been the real author of the 
teaching. 

sT?n’sr^Tq;,eto.~- Welcoming all the stijs without distinc- 
tion. His teaching is like a necklace of pearls, wherein every 
system has its proper place like a pearl. This synthetic teach- 
ing is the Sjadv^da. A similar claim can be made by the 
Vedtotin of the S&nkara school who holds the doctrine of 

*15 *T*inTT etc. — In the Syadvada, discordant notes are 

blended so as to make a perfect harmony. In it all the ‘little 
systems’ find their great conciliator or peacemaker. As rivers 
mingle in the ocean, so do all systems mingle in the Sjadvada. 

sf rTff etc. — How is it that we do not see the Syi.- 

dv^da in the ^little systems’? The question has been answered, 
by Siddhasena Divakara who, identifying Mahavira with his 
great teaching, sayss “ Oh Lord I all views find their place in 
you like rivers in the ocean ; yon do not appear in them just as 
an ocean does not appear in the rivers.” 

etc. — Another way of construing the passage is to 
take qsjfciT^n' us au enlargemeut of the subject and make 

C corresponding to in the correlative passage ') 

the predicate. 

^ — The author seems a bit too ansious to 

avoid and qsjqra. So he would not say that the second 

explanation is f|^. 


Appendices. 

*1? ^^•5r!T5rlqr5r?jT?f'rs«qiEr^rqT=q- 

sr a[#m80rf^T«R^ qtnur i 
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I sjT^e^sf^ *r a^iRfTrorg;. \ g?g^^gaf?4di M r^^fjr r gt. i 
3 sTirruf^c^^WTi^fn ^s:TSTr^sK5%^ 

^r^srfr g srwr®^ sr^r^f^^r^^FcisrRT- 
qrrjft ^S5r?rq-af^ h ? u ^air sE^r^rns^i^^rr^sr 

?3rf^^?7"K?^«Tr55T^^^^ g ?r%f%^=^r!TWRrr- 
srswf^f^ g=g Tri%fl=w?q^54 ^ ’^q^qfrvsq^arq^cif 
!n%^i-?r^TfTqr%: u » ?T«rr f|jfrt%?:f^5i^Tff f^=a ^r^sr 
?r=5^^'q=Fq5gs?prrf^5 ?ri?F'^ 8groT^Rf55r5q^5rfqT3nfn^g^gT%g- 

sTJFriarf^q^qjrscT *i ^ if 5r«ir #rt5^g^r«^rnf^^T<nrr !?^ 

^\s( *rsg^>7Twirf%^wif?qT5r^?rf^f^ q?sr srr^jRrPrf: ii v i) erarr 

^r qiTff ^T?tf 5rr!T ^srssr^’qr^^rars^rPcri^ 

^5:r: srmq^rr: ii'^ii crarr 5Tr^qttFqafrfTra?5‘airr?^ f^^S5rr% ?r??^ ^^?Tt- 
T%qri^<(i'5ri??ri€t ^ssrs'iqr srfaqsr?^ u ^ u =g «^rPtTiiT*f ^rr%- 
5^qriaiTScm*T*TO’f^s'?g: ^isT^qtiqT =^rq;*T=5'^gc. n 

H ® II ?T«rT ^qf^affrarrqaerqqr^q^ ser'jr^q ^rsq?# 
=gf¥5qrJT*Tq:. II II ^ariSKfTq^R^ ^rrq’Tal^q frrs' 21 ^% *T5^*TnTi- 
f^qs*iTw^ II ^*1 ^**111 s»T?r5rT5f sET^H^qar 

^qf«r?^K f%# ^ar sr u ^O U Icff: «T^^«f5IWfrt5rnP?TT” 

*isa[4 ^q-^smgrqT^T55rr5<if^^^ ’grTPw*ir%^^ ^ tTrf^^g!cir=^%\ 11 \\ u 
t^rR^rf^#r>Tgr5 ^'!TTi:rf ^qrfrsqrr^ ^ 
?q5nrr€rarr5a:rnrs'qq»nr€T^r?rts?Tr't#^J€srt fqtr%arrJTq^o?4irqrr »3[q arq^a - 1 
f%=iq I #fmr^cr^¥rfr ^^qr^sr ^rTirqq?:fq?mJT{iai-ar:qrf^?TaiT^q5rqirair^rair 
f%ar^ ajair ^qa:^*T?^qrRiErr*Tir7iTa- ^q^qRrarqr^ar srarar^ 

^Tf^rr^Ejarr a^T ’^qraf^3Tar?qjr7^s^rf?m?Tcr-ci*'aR?ref 
5rnT Hi-q^rRaqr sraqia » 3Ti??f^rg^Trca?'Tr^ q»n:ar- 

iraqjif^ arrafi!^ garq^irarl-Jr ^arrN irarE^ srrareqaTi^aT i 

g%%*r qjfarnr a ^aira^ 1 srarar 

^?arsrq qar'a ^awr^a ararqvrafrot grfroT: qr^arl^rasa^ 1 sray 
f^aq^a^^aara^a araraJTaqJC’a a as^ a^r^ca^^qr^aar^eaa arar- 
qaaqra'a a aa% a^fa?a?arfa aar q^^'a qraiJTca^g f^^^^avrracargc 1 
aff faca^arf^ ?Tf^rR5r?raa5g 1 ^tst arar^qrr^- 
qr^5a: i:a'if^Ta fa^a^arr^ aar ac^BCoraifg 1 sia f^ga^a arar- 
^aarar a ^aai^a ^2r^ar^5a^aq>?aarara, 1 aA^f^a^air^ arar^a^rtar 
a wf^a fa<tqs'5qara?aT5i^ i a^a fa^a^arr^a^Ea a aaraaraarf^sar- 
faafraarEaar^a a^g aiTHa aqa; 1 aar %a;!?afa5aifaeaw6f^a 
graara qra aT^fa aa^r% i« fJt » g raarf^atsfa araraar: ^rsfiajrqar- 
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^*TT§rr 

H \ « crrfrtrrf^r^Rf^^ar^F sE^^sf^ 

I tR’TF «ig*j% wr ^RR^rs3T?n-*T5%5r g^?rr»T^: i ?TW?rr=T>tTRT^fi^ 
sr?5!Trgt « «?a»3^ =5 ^ ’«;«’E*rTf' 

^^?!Fwra«i:5TT5f5»35Trrar^rsarsr%^ntr 11 ^ il m 

frnf ^r^Tirr? ^r^r?^s=2T?r*?rc*rr5r*rR^^gc, 

^rtw^RtTSTR^ar »T%a: » ^ » ?T«rT *nsii 

qsR^airf^ g»r<Rqqn‘«rt^«nRpTf^tqr^q?Tr sif^%q‘5^t'qrRcTgrRT«r?^ iitfi 


(^) «i«ir ^qr^^rSsrgfqsTT^ 5rsrr 1 ffSg^q 

5Tnr^ i Tf^q^rrisr^rnRa: « srirf^wf^sK^rr^: sr?*rs 
snrpjf cTipqR^ ijRra^rsf 'qn'&^nTTq«jr*ir3*Frsr srirrir*!: t arf^srr 

5^g*rRq5ri5«^ 1 ^4 «i!:*narr5R?T sr?g^'^^?TrH5*TT5Tsr^Tr'oi5if =4^^Tq■^q■?TrlT 

I q^qssq^Tf^ '^RrSflT 5TJTror?IT •i.t^xRT^^arr ?I«rrt*T^ 

»Ts^s?rT 11 \ II f^^rqari^t^Rsrr ^qr flT%?iT^R»Tfsrq«if^?T > sr =? 

I gr^ i ^trwr^qr*r^qj5q^qprR*T5'ti5firf^ ^ 


^ ikk i%4 i 

w 5 r^ »rrn^ u 

i rf^qn' f^ ^i^ i^f^Rjnrlr qr^TRcir i f^f^'sr^R'n'OTq’c^ 

^4<^=hq?«%?r q?q4i^4irqqTf^H?qr^5?nr^ u n qqi 
*Biq qimt qq’PljT^ sTr^rr a’^wr^q^: 

^qwqf mw^scqq?!^ qqr?qi^^r^q ^r ^ ^q^r 

q<ii^arti-ci^s<.tRRfirT^?fRTE?i'r5r4^iW’5^'q*ffqf5»^srq 
ii ^ n Rcq^4^?^q fw^aar aqf^fr^'r =5r qcwt^rTJfi 
5PFRqq»i f^f^’ST^rqriiRffrr =q ^rnrqqr^siwTqr: q^q4 f%^s:rMivi 

ajs^qnr^sR^ ^ ^ 11 II 

HTBS^rrqsffsiT srf^ ii ^ ii ^srf^tSflcir^aj^n' qr^qr 

r^ ^ ^ ^TqRqf%$rq fcS-sq® I RWTPq 

J 2{5^J^ q^qR^qi ai ^ETrqRq 

g wgwa tr aqrari^rTTsqrq: i q# goi^qj^eqqiRfq ?iTqT5^Pir^q?ri 
R«i5qT I qw5» ^rqRq ^ ?i%^rq^T^ ?rnTr5'qrq%q: i ?R%qR?5r «5rrjqFq?fi 
^ ** ^ ** q^qq t^rs qw qqif^r Rqf^qq^ ii ^ ii qqi- 

^^i^^tqqqToft : ^rqrqTTTrai »qtq ^q?q*?|7TT5«qrq ^f5|-4t?sr*TnTr^ 
H<n*^'«iHt-*uq, qw^3«qH. gR gq i Q l ^| qrq[ qqmoT^iqT 
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«?5t:*Traft?rr3Eq‘^r*TTS'?rf^^wRfr5frrrr ^r^rr^rf^, fTr^rr^rr 
i%5r?rT®iT ?r*5«iT^T^T5s?rc^r^r^^R^r^r'7%- » ?° « 

^«i5^*rTc*T5^an»TT^Tc*?5sw?5Ti%$rqrw?[’fn-*qT?JT¥^r i^?Tr %=E?5?it ?T^r- 
5IT?i: 5TT ^TTS^T l> I* 

sJt^r «7!€m^ g*^T?iR^ =^ ote^iT^rn: f^?5Sfr- 

«3TjS5lfi?fH 5152?^ ^'7% HSPcqi f^ir^r 5?'7Ii;r%gaTf^KaT?7 

a[5?ir>7r75=s7fir5T ?^rs^r7fl7 n !v h r^k %5rr- 

f^%lif^75T 3iRrr7T^7nscTg?Crf:^*?TR H^5rf^^qr?fi?T=E®pa-: ^t 
sfiq?req?rf qT^7 ? I f% =7 I 3Tq^FHr*5TTr^ ^577 ^or: q^^TO^spr^- 
K^qerrqqstrrTars fir«ffq#qf%»crr7r 7^qoT5rT?5gqf^?Tf^ 5f7f^ 

!«qf^ I cTsrTft • srqqwrqrqqqj^q^ f^sfrScqPct ir^sysqqTq^ ^qifq- 
27' 7r4i%5J: « 77! qtstrqqtt^s t ar^q^^qq^V 7 ^ 7 ; 
r%^q;^iV7 q^ r% qr 773 ^*^ » arqqf^qV 

T77qqqcqt!*!2qnqi7.> 7Tqqq^sf^%¥q!Sqq4^ qsrfqq:, 77^rS%qrrP7Tqf^:l 
Rt!?Rqi^77qqq?7qi^J I «rsi 7¥7r f^r^q^t 7rf 5r ^ q^ 
qt=eq^ » ^rq!55q7 qf I q^^TTq^ S7€qqqTq77 f?q7q!=qr I 

siq 72 ^ q^cqTTqtqs « Rcqqqqqqqf^q-' qf^qqiq- 

qqtqqT^qf^qsr^^rgk » 77^ iWrSqq^ii 7 vrq^ 1 

7?q^q%scq7q^qrqqq7qqiq qr !5qif^f^ %q;, 7 < 
qiqy^qqqTT: I r% qlr^qrsqif^f^TS^q’^ql fqq^qr q^^qlq^qirsqq- 
^^qqsqvgqn^q^ t sTqif^7qf|[!firT#2 qqqrqqqrqqf^qi fqqt firqr 
f^mqqr qRfwqTTT. » sr-qqr qf^qraqrqrqrqpqqr qj^^^q^ qiTTt:7- 
55 S'q 7 iqT^'^^t^ spqqqrq^^T: * 2% ^trf»T 3 qqin: 7771^3 77 qr 4 r 
gf^i sq^s ^tqrs^q qr^q-q f5iqTpq¥sq7*q7T7rf^ 73 qtqf^qr^ 
mq?c^qT%qT?^7i5'Tr¥qr iqortqrrq 1 7tq^^T-7>qs^^l5ijfrqf7qr7(qV 
^TP7 “q ^q»7racqi7Tq>^T-7ri:3q7qiq TT^ < STT^ q?:qfqrqq 

qcqf^TT flt?Tqr^^i^7TS¥3q77: » f% ^qqtFqqrqqqqr ^r^qrq qqrOTTT 
qf^:i1^77f^ 2 u 

(X) ^T^7i ?t^q^7^77rf^’:-7>q fqqt^^rmqq qqr7Trf^qqT7 

qq^^qt: ^7n:rq^qim2ff7«qqr: qqqqfqq^qq^T ?q%qH^ 

^ ^q!5qf7^r!*7q7%g?9qqr<pqrg7'l!7'' ^qi^ « • 

^qqqq qq7qp7K'7^r?7qfi®r7®T?7 qf^qqqT7R7?qf^' 

qqr^ TiqTqli^rq 7r|p7 1 ^qqr 7?7q-q?q =q 

41 
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3St»n^5KT^37»T*TJ I ^ ^r^r?Tr«rTRr^r?5^p2j?%s^r3r!TJTi'iT^?T 

«T*^^ 3 5T?*T??rf|i%^«r?TT ¥r%?i: i ^vrw'T^raf gsr^ff^fsTFir 
It 

— Q-nnaratna's Com. on Saddarsana Samnooaya, 

Stanza XXXI. 

— Ir^T^ = f^5T^-Wealth Pafl^. V.iv. 38j 

‘sngrf^^sr’ Hem. VII. ii. 165. ©to. — Or%«T^=!the 

quality and tlie act of i. e. all— comprehensiveness. 

t etc. — The best o£ the adorable viz. the Paaca 

Paramesbhins to whom obeisance is offered in the famous 
formula “ criit ” etc. 

5^3 etc. — Why Arhats first ? Are not they lower 

than the Siddhas ? Do not the Arhats bow to the Siddhas 
on entering the life of asceticism ? sRTStor etc.=s^^j 

JT3 etc.— They do. Put it is the teaching of the Arhats 
that reveals the existence of the Siddhas. etc.—*' 

ira^ 33T353 

riig-H r-m N idar sacalamkara. ersfeTT etc.— 

in the sense of ‘ to cross ’ being Atm. pada may have to 

be defend^ by the rule of elasticity of the rule as to padas 
C ^TRIPr'T3r*7f35?n^ ); or it may be taken as a form of 
to dry np which M. seems to prefer. 

3T^ '^r^^PTT^fr^'ir etc. — A very ingenious bit of ooinment. 
a^. Why is there the plural number in eTr^TT^, and 

when the person to whom they refer is but one ? Answer: 
^iSMtk^ed to suggest that there are numberless souls 
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in the position of the author who ventare to describe the 
greatness of his teaching but fail to do it justice. Thus, the 
plural number instead of betraying egotism places ‘ a banner at 
the top of the palace of humanity’, 

^ — Up to this, from I to XXXI stanzas, the 

metre was grq’gfrf^. That in XXXII is 


Stanza XXXII, 

— -deceitful. 

His teaching is in no point wrong, and eon- 
soqnentlj he is able to show that no other system which differs 
from it can claim to be altogether right ( )• 

etc.— Exclusion of all the other systems from the 
laim of bringing salvation to mankind. 

The wretched heretics. 

— Jugglers i. e, the deceitful teachers, 

S 5 Tn:^^?(ST^*T~”Hraotice of the science tanghtand practised 
by the demon i. e. sorcery, 

®to. — that which blinds + gfir: darkness = 
Eor the affix sr applied to see 

pan. V.iv. 79; Hem. VII,ui. 80. 

«?5Ti?q'?rtr^ etc, — Twofold error of confounding gRT with 
and with A with not- A and not— A with A, 

ST^ST — Thus the Error is what is technically 

known in the Jaina S'astras as f^csn’Sqr 

— See Tattvartha Sfitra VIII, 9. and Raj Vart. 
is of two kinds: and =^rr^W^- The former is of three 

kindsi C i C ‘ ^hich makes right faith 

or perception defective ’ ), ( 2 } C * that 

which leads the soul away from right faith or perception ’ ) 
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and ( 3 ) ( ‘ mixed right and wrong faith ’ ) — 

Jaini^a “ Outlines of Jainism’’ p. 92. On Mrs. 

Sinclair Stevenson writes; “The last of the eighty— two 
fruits of sin Q ) is the most terrible of all , for 

it deprives a man of the power of believing in the truth. He 
is forced by it to believe in a false instead of in a true godj 
and in an evil guru and not in a good one; and in a false 
creed instead of tbe true -faith.'' The Heart of Jainism ” 

— p. 139 ). 

5 f«n' See Hena. Yogasdstra II. 3. 

— Whose teaching never swerves from Truth, 
— the throe tests of real gold. The same are ex- 
plained in the Gdthas “qforef.. See below. 

— To avoid the life of sin such as Hirhsd, and practise 
Dhydna, Adhyayana, z. e. meditation, study etc. Mark the 
homogeneity of Bra' , and Jaina religious disciplines 
and practices. 

— -To see that the outward conduct is in harmony with 
the laws of and makes for purity. 

trrr^To undergo pain and bondage connected with the 
the life of a Jiva. 

Tiorqfll etc. — 

“ snorqqrsffqi qwqrsTRf qrra%q: i 

5T?^rRqrg'gT?'r ^ nrqi I 

—Traced to byAMP. 

^Va€inrT5rr R etc— The teachers of the other schools of 
thought teach^dootrines which cannot stand the test laid down 
or# \ and and are^ , therefor©, not gold but 
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base metal. They can only sink the world in tbe depths of 
false knowledge. 

-One who has saved himself and knows how to aav« 
others ( f%3i^5r'T%'^oT5r4raT ). 

5 ^^ eto. — a w %grFcT\- 

Those who have ‘ made ’ their intelleot; those who have cnlti- 
vated and refined their mind; the wise. 

fr?lT in ^?ffW<T-=’TR®R'f^?IT i- refined, cultivated, adorned, 
i. e. adorned with wisdom; ^?rr in 
( srrr^^ )• 

S'l. 1. ^srri[5'3^?5fgff^ eto. — One shining with bright 
weapons consisting of arguments or reason. 

tread the path which is 

^ qrflTfvl'siS ’ or which belonged to those who are ‘ sriSTTfot^ 
Not much difference in sense. It means — those who tread 
the path of reason or those who follow reason. 

^JTT=3r4 — "Who have a powerful friend in the shape of 
thought arising from this Song of Praise addressed by 
Hemao^rya to Jina Mahavira. 

— They are never afraid of the robbers, 
namely, false systems oJf philosophy. 

f^^rr — They easily reach the city of f^qrrrriT — the 
scriptures or teaching of Jaina, 

SI. 2. — (t) (Grammar), (2) arTTriT (Scriptares), 

(3) ( Ijiteratare and Rhetoric ) and (4) gr% ( Logic ). 

See Note on p. 7 and in the Supplementary Notes. 

Hemacarya's works in all these branches are well known. 
( Sea Introduction ). 

Read and 

— Where many an evil has been averted by 
insistent regard tor a long time. has been inter- 
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preted as * »TfT^ * ( See Hiralal Hansraj’s Gujarati 

translation ). Bnt I do not think means and 

«nrq’=f^r?3 here. 

— -The miracnlons application which gives a new 
power to the eje. 

S'l. 3 . Wq'f — 

Let those whose hearts are pnre wear this commentary 
on the praise o£ the last Tirthamkara ( Lord Mah&vira ) like a 
garland made of a few dotrines which have been gathered 
here and which are like tempting flowers resting on the trees 
of different systems of philosophy. 

5nRWr%s:n*?T — A. good expression of modesty. 

— to be construed with i>i 

the second line. It means: the inference that he is the 
teacher of gods on this earth. to be oonstmed 

with j yfii -from the rich imagination which extends 
thronghont the three worlds. — rightly, honestly, 

— Construe with — foil of consistency or 

agreement with truth. The verse is a relative clause, to be 
construed with ^ of the next line. 

S'l. 6. — Who is in the like the 

Kanstubha gem on the breast of Vishnu, 

ST^STTS' — May he ( gr^qsnr^S^-the guru of ) rejoice 

S'l. 7. Tr 5 ? f ^ F Tg f^ rr =h r ^ — *• the S'aka year 1214. 

); C )• 

^rT*Tf#% — On the day of Divali the thirtieth day of Asvina. 

S'l. 8. gTfTE^® — Composed and made particularly * frag- 
rant ’ by the co-operation or rather help of f^rwSTW^f^* 

S'l. 9 . sKfwf%#*irgc — One who has been like Jina 

^ Lord Mahavira ) owing to his achieving victory over Kali. 
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— This is a commentary on the Song o£ Praise com^ 
posed by Hemaoarya; bat, trafeh to say^ it is noft intended to 
be so much a literary composition as an expression of * bhakti ' 
towards Hemacandra, 

etc. — * I do not submit it to the Judgment o£ 

scholars.’ 

eto> — The author is confident that there is 
plenty of spontaneous thought in his work. 



Supplementary Notes. 

— A title well deserved by one who was *pro- 
bib'y the most learned man of his time *• 

— The name of the text commented upon 
by Malliseija. If means; the work in which the claims of other 
( non-Jaina ) systems of philosophy as expressions of Trath 
( i. e. the whole Truth ) are disproved. 

— The name of the commentary. In disproving 
the claims of other systems, the Jaina does not allege that 
they are wholly untrue, but maintains that they are broken 
lights of one entire Truth for which. Jainism stands in its 
doctrine of Sj'Mvada~4. e. the doctrine of ‘ May— be ’ or 
partial troths. 


ITS^: — 

^?r*TfrRT%! ii 

^ 5 ^ I 

IBT ^ »l 

m srpEriTj^T^ i 

:n?crr 'Tsrnrprr^'rr^Ji; ii 
gtq-; ^r»n f^Irq-r^^T^ i 

— Prabhavakacarita of CandraprabhasAri, 
Hema. Prabandha w. 42 - 46 . 

g^aum:— Author of w4^S=5^, a See Intro- 

duction. 


See Hemacandra's Abhidh^nacintima^i I. 42 ^ 

Girnar, made holy by its association with the name 
of Neminatha, twenty-second Tirthamkara, said to be a con- 
temporary and kinsman of Krsna. 
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The name points to the original solidarity 
o£ Jaina and BrS,hmana beliefs. 

the name of before he became a 

— %?[: < sr-'^s ) to be construed 

with 

“angf^sr^JTf^^^irnT— Like Brabm& who made the four 
Vedas, Hemacandra made the four vidy^s viz. flavor, eUTHT, 
and ?r^. In earlier G-ajarat inscriptions ‘ 'Sffgf^ST ’ is 
often used for ‘ the four Vedas’ declared by Brahm^. 

I’or — Of. Prabavakaoaritas — 

— Hema. 37* 

Cf. also ^s:r: 

qc ^5rr^...a...«#.*.s|^crTrq^f^T# mf: — Prabodha- 

cintamani, where the four branches of Knowledge ’ are^ 
according to Tawney, ’qqr, the triple Veda; logic 

and metaphysics; the science of government; and 

practical arts/*" This meaning does not seem likely, in view 
of the consensus of explanation given by Jaina writers that 
the word means ( Grammar a^rr^rq ( Canon ), ?rrf|E2t 

( Literature inoluding Poetics ) and ( Logic including 

Metaphysics. ) 

Bhoja, King of MA,lava, is said to have composed a set 
of tour f^arrs which differed from the above in two. They are 
g'^stras of (1) sfrsgf, (2) (3)t^ir-C or 

and ar^. 

Cf. “ ft »Tr?55rr'3fT3fTir ^^^sBftr^rirf^: i 

5r5^r?5|grT%ja'?T^5rr^'^ n ” 

Prabh^vaka— Hema. 76. 

Por the meaning of ‘ ’ cf. ibid: — > 

sTf'^s^ • 

weyot srrr^ u 


42 
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inf&i^agnJT f^rs i 

s2ir^coTar3f*a; » 
’^Trirg: %^|wT???T^T^?ra3: i i 
puajT’wr^ ^^r%;S^TS?r*?; ii 


82-83. 


a6-98. 


For the origin of the nso o£ tliQ word * tliis 

sense. Of. ^ 3^1^ ¥r»T^: »Trf^^?rr'5ri4?^ ^KEroT sri[^iflC, ^ 
Vyakarana Mah^bhasya, Introduction. The reason for the 
word sysfinr as applied bo Grammar will be found in the following 
passage which precedes it; “ 3l%?n%R'3=5r®^1^r 1% SEr®?Iwf 

sr^tT^ m%«mr3: ? i • ^ ar%«?^*rr‘ ? 

i%l%5?TrtrF2f^^0T i3r5R5|*j;,l — M. Bh^sya e. I?. Grammar lays down 
general rules, and does not deal with each individual word 
in the language. Of. also " tRrrra; flr?JT^aiT«T374f^4^‘^*r=*< 

g ?5^rurtp3rnTi%^ — Durga’s Com. on Yaska’s 

Nirukta, where ^sgFnr=forms in accordance with different senses. 

3rH^iii5iir5rtrnT^^r3° — Yide “ ir^ra't?n^iiTSErrr^'EtreT?55rt^3 
*a[lt5^eRnftr5ir mf? — Prabandhaointa.- 

mani, Kum^rapala Prabandha; also, “ 5 gT^Tprf^ 

WWS=at: 5nff?ir: I ?rf%?T: I 

'^fNrcsjT ^rR?rr ” — KumarapSIa Prabandha of 
Jinamandana gani. 

— Soe Hemacandra’s AbhidhanacintSmaj^i IT- 224 j— • 
“ 'T»^ a^^i5»Tr *TT^ UT#, fNrTsr*r-?r?r: i 
Jsraw nfOT viT^at tTSTT U" 

Of. aT^?Rnir ^tr^r5(T^'??f*rrjfi''T3Tr*T»Tr: i ^rrcfif 
’Rfnw^g'^^^rar ^ n ^rijir f^scsnc^rfraTT 'sci'f^?rf^s5?T«iT i 
^Tiir STT n — Abhidhana I. 72-73. 


WrrqjTiT— Destruotion of one of the Aarmans, 

the eighth on the list, which impedes 

mil— This consists of the following; “ 

Wrn^ :arnRr ^ont ^ i 5if% ^ ^rur 
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11 *' ( Pravaoana S4roddb4ra XXXIX, 440. ) u e. 

'^*r?3, 9Tr^!Ts, ( sT’TTtrwg-^ ) 5r^ and 

Of. “ sT^rr^sg-: ^ i vrwa^w 

^p^f«T^T?f’7t ^TcSTTfa^raf/w — Qnoted in 5 tR- 

The whole section on pTsf5^f%, in Haribhadra’s Com. 
on Xandishtra, will be fonnd interesting in this connection. 

Sr siPTrl etc. — Ac^rdhga I. iii. 1—4. Sutra 122. 

3?T?iTJTIW?frK^ eto* — -Who brings about his own salvation 
only, Who P^ts an end to his karmans. is 

‘ g«cft?n*rr»rcT^S5JPr»!I^^^'n[T^^r ’ and is described as * jsq-sfrrar- 

l ’> that is, leading a life o£ 
asceticism, with, the outward symbol and the inner mentality 
of the shaven-headed, is thus described: vy^- 

wsrs’^rstfr ^ijTi'gas'^si^rr 11 ” 
—Intense as is the asceticism of the he still aims 

at his own salvation, and not of the world of living beings, as 
does the Tirthfmkara. Compare the distinction between 
and srrr'^^g; or ^ in Buddhism. 

— Thirty-four excellences; 4 ( ^-' 

srMTTsrs ) congenital, H i. e. acorning from the 

destruction of karmans, and 19 ^sqr: ( ) made by gods. 

For further details see the footnote on p. 22 of Arhata- 
Mata-Prabhakara edition of !TJn''3Tn'i»n^r- 

etc. — In the Nilithacurjii, 17th Uddesa, 

i. e. * Stages in the evolution of the soul ’ (Jaini). 
These are thus enumerated in Gommatisdra Jivak^u.d.®'. verses 
9-10: — m=^r ^ ^ t 

«T3sgr 3Tf^?rf » s'q^^rir^rs'r ?r%>T%5if^%ofir 1 

=ar5r?^ 'afrg' U — i* e- Thera are fourteen 

stages of the soul ( 5or^9iir*TS )= (1^ False belief ( or f^^- 

). (S) Backsliding ( OT^orag-RFrifllsr or ); (3) 

Mixed right and wrong belief ( ); (4) Right faith, 

not acted on, that is, lacking in or abstention ( iSTf^^^^rwn" 

Beginning of right conduct : 
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*. e. partial renuQoiation). (6) Slight negligence as to rigtt 
conduct ( *• e. and yet occas- 

ionally ), (7) Right conduct free from all negligence ( 

the other i. e. right conduct without negligence stsfTtT® ) 
(^8) Initiation to the higher life ( unpreoe* 

dented or unique ); (9) Incessant pursuit of the higher life 

(ar fi r q g (10) Condition almost devoid of desires 

( ); (ll) Condition entirely devoid of desires 

(12) lufatuationlessness (^FnJn?yfl=!^fhJr*Ttf Oi 
(13) Omniscience in the embodied condition ( %'«IT^=H*fr*T 

); and lastly, (14) Omniscience ( eT^ift'=sair^r*T%q’^s3(^ ). 
When this perfection is reached the soul is called Siddha or 
Perfect. ( Sea Jaini's Outlines of Jainism pp. 105-106, 
and for a fuller account, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s “ Heart of 
Jainism ” pp. 185 to 192, section on the fourteen steps to 
Liberation from Karma " ). 

Kevalins who were versed irt, all the parts 
of the Jaina Canon. These are six and they are enumerated in 
the Abhidh4nacint^tnanl Oh. I, 33—34 — -aT*T sr*r^; I 

etc. — The whole stanza in the 
runs as follows: — « efrr*{riT^rclTf^^Tir?r^ ^=^- 

T^r'n’iwsRTf q^syii^i ii” 

Por and the age in which he lived cf. *'^(T5r|^r'3( 

Ir^ %f^JT»TJTaL I 

I. ri gr^rfqfwsrTJTT^ ^T«Tg'^»rT?En’“ 

«rra^, ?j?fl »r»TW54iTm^T^f^^»T»Fr:Eai 

'5T»?rr 

JrraT- I I ?T<T JTsnrcfiiS^r^l 

^racf I ?ranr 

^ ^ rer^im I jiw ^ ^ s q * i Trrgqtrs'qrq'^gr 

^ tt” — Malayagiri’a Com, on Nandl-shtra, 
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St. III. 

etc. — Of. “ m mm 

«rr I wBr?is?rr rwm wrr^r ” — quoted in the footnote 

in A.M.P. edition of Syadv^damafljarl p, 12 from Hema- 
candra’s S'reiaikacaritra II 32. 

n qq: etc.—TattT&rtha-Sutra-Samhandha-Kdrika 

29, attributed to Umdsv^ti by Malli^ena ( For the quotation 
and the authorship of the work see Introduction p, 4 of A.MP, 
editon of )• 


St. VI. 

In Notes p. 68 on Page 28 11. 175—178 of the text read: 
The passage that follows is reproduced verbatim in Gf-ngia- 
ratna’s T. R. D. pp. 261—62 for “ .........is taken verbatim 

from '' — S'iva. See “ 5qT^5tT%^; 

AhhidhSiuacintSimani II. 112. 

siFPqks^orrf^^ur^ etc. — C^T» 5T«rcfr» TfOTT^s 

qqxq and 


St. VIII. 

f% — Possession of qr^n- which is fruitless. 

The allusion is to the famous character in the Mahd* 

Bharata, whom BhJsma refused to fight because he was orig- 
iually a girl. was thus neither a male nor a female 

and, therefore, the word stands for what is fruitless. The 
whole passage is borrowed from Hemacandra’s Pram4na- 
Mimams4 I. i. 33: qt^C 1 

^=crrqrqTg: erqai ^qqtqsfq i 5 

fq«sq;?y: q=5II^q: I ?Tf| f% f^5qfvi-qr 

I ?r=qiqTqrq;.qwqTqT w I ^ 

qr^qraqqg; see pp. 49-50. 

: — Grammarians. 
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sTgf^r etc . — ^ 'g- sfi^«T% t srrsin ^msTr wfr- 

is the state immediately preceding 

— See on II. 5: — ^sisnis «T^f%wr 

— where Fyf^^r is 

something like the of Yoga. See Syadv4da-Il»tna. 


St. IX. 

5^r?5^R^nncS“~"I14maoandraga9i. See JainagranthSivali 
p. 73. 

is said to have been a com- 
mentary by Samantabhadra on which is lost. srrfT" 

of Samantabhadra is its Introduction, which has two 
commentaries one short (sra^ltO') and the other long 
by Akalahka and Vidy^nandin respectively. The last three 
are available and have been printed. 


St. X. 

— E’or the latest discussion 
on the relative chronology of the Vaisesika and the Nyaya 
Stitras see Dr. H. N. Randle’s “ Indian Logic in the Early 
Schools ” pp. 6-8. I agree in his eonclnsion. 

— The Nyliya system of Aksap^da Gf-autama. The 
kinship of Ny^ya and Yais'esika is paralleled by the close con- 
nection of their religious schools, viz. ’ and ‘ qiST?!’ which 
both belong to S'aivism. Q-unaratna observes: “ itT 55ITW5 
ggrntsfjr: %5rf qraqr^rr u ” 

The practice o£ perhaps ia a striking form, whioh seems to 
have given the name to the Naiy^yikas ( the school o£ 

iinr?? ) was, however; no less a feature of the Vaisesika 

school. Thus, Pra^stapada, a great Vaisesika, concludes his 
IBhIlsya as foUovrs; 
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*‘^aTraT^»35?n‘ i 

• 1fc ^ ^ 

'Btas: sr^arw *5rTW ;r*n u 

For '* the whole text from ^gy to W5rf5«rr5T»i^ is 

taken verbatim from Gxip.aratna’s Tarkarahasyadipika read 
“ The whole text from ^{^’Sfi to f^Trf?«rr*T*3;, is repro- 
duced verbatim in Gu^aratna's TarakarahasyadipiuS,.’' 

In the Bibliography suggested at the end, add Hema- 
candra’s Fram^namimamsa. 

si-JTr'JT55t~"Vatsyayana BhaSja on the Nyaja- 
Shtras, p. 94, 1. 5. Quoted also in the Pramajjamimamsa 
L i. 8, p. 11. 


St. XI. 

etc. — !TTT^, and enumerated 

here in the ascending order — perhaps with the exception of 
Tirthamkaras who though men are reckoned as superior to 
gods. For the classification see Tattv^rtha— Sutra. 

— The three fires viz. ^%or, sirfapfr^r and »Trt<T5T« 
eiKinH: — and 

'ijrij?!: — says AMP. — I do not 
know on what authority. 

— ‘ J ' AMP.=:failure to observe the 

vow. 

— 3?Tsrr?T <En«|;^?rpfer srf^rai vrrHfflc ?r3[rsrr- 

I I sirsrnT %rre': Hrf5r^r*T ?T«rT 

^RorsT JTati ^tetT^ I sTF^^ir ^4 'rr^rf|r%®[T 

^rrisTr^jl l rr^mr^ ’fr^rwr^ » *• — Preparing a dinner 

with the object of serving it to a S3,dhu. 

?rEr^rr^ etc — “ ? ^ s(T5r*r, ^ artr^or fsiiTTrsr- 

seJiTgjfRST, « q=^4, 3R^ qr^sT, %. q-rsJwrsfwraJTR^j 

» ^ sis^sr qenrir, ^ ertr^ar 3fr!Er*rior«srra:4r?q’5iC — »R5^- 

fna4^4^rrr*ri grf*rs[ire Jir* — AMP. foot- 

note on p. 88. 
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eie. — “ 3TPJ5rjn^l=s3Jp?n: <srsr^n? I 

H'minf ^ afr2T?V’— srrabr^jin'^^oft- 

a??3; I H ^3=?j?r ?r?pqirT3sfq i «rainErr3n=*i«HTr ijrcrf^^n'Ss^T^- 

grfq^sfi ^ i 3T%^*r=5r^?r!taf ^srf^ 

5igr: aT^iRST^^K^TnccrTr^Tsr^ansil^’!? • 

37^ TPSTsrr^ sin^iarsn qf^iwroxT trt snf^s^ri- 

^ TTf^tTs?!^ ! «rsi s^nTsrr^JirfTT sr 

Wfq% 7m« g^HM qSg ^TTTTfi- iTfrlTSTf ^ 5rniT«T ^ TT^raTTr^rT I 
sr^swTioTrerfr!^: 

sr^^T^Slaifbff: ^ jftTTP^ I " — 

i ?nTT€n' 5 }?sfq * ” — AMP. footnote 

on p. 89. 

Add as an Appendix to the discussion relating to 
versns er f^^r the following interesting and parallel passage 
from Knm^rapala Prabandha of Jinamandanagani:— ~ 

1. 5rfl^5rr'3ftgrsrr&sr*rf^»igrf^frm%gci !^^srr?T?g5r^«ii?rr5»ir*'JTf^ 
H ? tt ST TTW ST ^’’'ira' ^ I 51 

*73= 53r«i3i:^rs^^?i; n^ii trs^^rtir ii ^ 5T*rr:i 

jtthtR 'g' ST 73^3 7T«fr: 5«Knv® — “ ^TTTRrS3iTs=arr 

# 5 ^ 5 Tr i qrrr^ar ft^T^rarresTTS^OT: ii ^ ri ars 

5qi4 iri^rq^ qn^rr^* i an^f^er qg^urror aiare^r qa:#: arirgiutiH 
%. qtwr^.aqisi.g^'irPTT ft I «rr^^d srar^p^ 33^1^1% 

l^sar^^sq 33 : H^ll 311^ 3 alr^sSr srrw aEwsailncf^ 1 cl?f 

sfrftjs^ 5 q*iT^ >ivu ^ sTT^r w fttq aiftB; ^ f^qri=lsrai. I 

tr«r*ri5Ta:7nsTT ft ^ ftaft ar^: 11 ^rar^r 

gT ^ T st sT « ariTT^r q^qs^nFqir%c^ qq-: II 

aift ^rq^arraftcT ^qsrq'r igq-t'n'r: 

%<{^r^i: I si^:— »rftm sTarq! wq: 5r#qir#s I ar^r ‘^frqqqrr 

sTiftcT Tfc^rt qftq^%a[ 11 \ u i[at5rr ^3^54, H^arr '^wigr^rraf^ragc^ 1 
srrsTisi: srfrt^onft qirqi 3 ^r^gc. ii ^ u ^ %?r 3 grgc arifrar 

arnsr t 51^ ^tqlfti^qnagr qc^afraLam^Wf ??rr 11 ^ ii ^ 5rriftar#T aftr 
ant^f 1 ^auft 11 V 11 ar*? %t5 g:*!! 

STT 1 % €rr| ST STROT STTRtT^jf 51X^1^51 1 !#r3T ^ ftfargHgT sf 

ftrqsfl^ql: H “ sr ft^irra:. 5rl- ^uriftr ” u sr ^iar ar 5iqlf^r% 
°qr£^ : I qT^r^e«§ff^' aiT^ 3^: qrftiftfTSBTs u f^rft «r4‘!?rrgrrr^ 
qs^at %gj5' ^rlr^TarftfiT arny^arr^r ft aT gq ^^s %i 
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srjmofi%q‘s^ ^jrrRrrri^q-pW »i sts^ irsrriTJ 

q’g/»rq ajsnrr^ t f|Hr srrir »tWs:jtT sr ^rTl ii sr*? 

I arg-f# ^sn 7t i arirrs?*! wt^ai cr^jrrarlr 

w^rs^«r- II ^r^«qr: q’faa-^^arair i Jn^r: 

srr'=3q’S5gfi^r^ 5^: i fa^rrrlr r%5rr %ffTEfc6rrar w^ar^TTc# arrf: 

?T5^!q;t ^rc; — ^^a;. t ar^s 5= — ^rrerf; sfrarr^f? 

«ir 'T^5rr?5»*rqr5prftqjr i m sr surnf srw urr ^rrr^ ?Tr ii i^f- 

'T^tai;. f c?r i ^wr ^wmsr^- 

II ?i«ir atr^r*Tgr?r5?Fir ^afri^src^i^air^ g^: -“ ^ 

'Tgi?; ^5rm% ?Ti5Tgr«q^?5^^%g^ qriwar^j;. f^c-TTarafr 
?Tr?rr%aiT 5?5rrf^ii iffmerrarraa;. " cisTr% qrsrw: Tar%? 

arsrrat i ff^rr rtit «t ^ffr ^f^sjrr% ii” 8ff»iraTa?r3Cf’ir q^r^^n- 

«an% ^rfror “ ?r%^ ^r5rf)5»Trfflr'7r%ar!Tf^5i’fi5i%^pp*T^f i *1 

srr^'ir g^rs^^^rftcr ?rrgi ii ■“ 

gsr 5iCrr% ^?r%- i ?TPma-JTSTcr: ?JTmr gT5[qr% h f% ^rrq;. ii arr? 

?riri4 '=r^^= ^si^a?| saTrarf^nTl^r: f% *? -j's-isa i 3Tfc^r»H<T5ff 
ftgreTJ II ^ nr jmik q?Trr% 3T,-?rsa srffra?^: ii ar«rra 

|g— ‘‘ 3TR‘Ta'a: ?r^5frt3 rxif^PTaas; i •'i^57fr^JTmqrsi: ^r%ar- 

^tarrnmscsraiiq^ ii ffar ii afi^raarcmr^ «rTTr?5a^r^aT«Jc“ ‘ 
tRTfiTiir^ar sri^-Trai^^car *Tarr i ^T^s^^arrtr^rirT 5raa ^rrarr ar ?Tgr i 
aiTTsa ?Tr^ ftr^far ?T|r irrrarjfj' r% q- ^tirRr JTfJif>?fiT: 
^?Tair qn'q^: u” 5cqrr^%*T?3jTqrq'qr^ara-^S:fq: ’sTr'^rgr-^'^r %Cnp- 
aTnf^TiriTroTaq»i»T^^?r ii 

— Knirirap^laprabandha. 

2. arf^^rqsrrarqr: ii ^ a— 3aTifT^ssrTgqS‘t?apfT5:?3-fqaTq?Trvsr- 
qjct 'qrr^gq' qPrrsar I qar'^q q5rR^r*rrg!^«^— 

€S3rTi5«nt^J ^ fsrrqgrc^qrr^gq^gj: f m i ^eq-^^r^r 

lg[: ?rrir7f5nimir?^3«rir%^: i ^ saT<Traiq^qTCTS3qrr T^arrf’TTTJr 
^rT%5nq'^55qi5tqr =ar ^rs i ar %»=rr$marr: qrrq3Tq^5% q®qfi%5f- 

qaqptrs^rrsraeq^q^qf f^sq^^qrgqrqmTc/^ %5r i "IrsTftfn-sr-qrfqar^^r- 

cqT^qifcT€raiqi:c%H^aTf%qr5=a-frq^if:a5rff^^f:i^3iq^;sr^cr5Er5T^q^^f^gr- 

1 %iqf|OTimfaRr?erTqr qrar qrR-srq-^cw- 
mRT 3r3[e?i,i ^:Kr% immwrqrq;i 5rqi%trf?arr gsrfir gTr%- 

qqrr^qsqqrqqfc^rtrq tTrqf^Trq-qaTTW i ar^fTRr.^qrfTf ?rrrr ^:?ar- 

I T%qrr^ i ?r^ aTr«*ri-qq=^sTr^ i 

siTi^ra[,^T%»3;cTr55!rs=q3j ?fr^q %f^ 

^r% n 3 '^«rrt?nqr 3i??rgm’TaT?qr*Tram«fr?qrR:qT a?mqTr«''% 
43 
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11 u ^<5:^ u sifg- 

fl^r^fr^or i::?3T^JT^tr»t5r f sr m 

3 rr^r^*fr^rS!%t 5 fr^lf%: i ^:^i^f^ 5 c^r%f 5 : 1 trair ^r^r- 

5T^f4iwr^ f «Tqrf^ =t 3 '5rr^f%^^ 1 ?rf =9E»i:, — 

w 'T^sr q-f^F^: ^r scr^rFj: « ^arf^q-r ?flrl^ *t q^jfrsifrlfw i 

— Samkhya-sutras with BbaSya. 

3. A few texts bearing on the subject of arff^I will also 
be found in Mathara-Vf tti on the Samkhya K&rikas. 

4. For a fairly long list of texts bearing on arf^^F and q-gr 
and translated in the various volumes of the “ Sacred Books of 
the East ” see “ AJiimsd” in (a) Jaina religion, (b) in Buddh- 
ism and (c) in Brahmanism on pp. 30—32 and “ Sacrifice — (dj> 
Relative value or worthlessness of sacrifice, and symbolical 
sacrifice^’ on pp- 482—83 in Winternitz’ “ Concise Dictionary 
of Eastern Religion.’' 

5. A most interesting and instructive treatment of the 
subject with a long list of quotations made from the MBh and 
the Pura^as and the Smrtis will be found in the edition of the 
Samkhya Karikas with S%i.fchya-Tattvakaumndi annoatated 
by B^larama Udasina of Benares. 

The texts of S'ruti, Smrti, Mah^bh^rata and Pnranas, 
as well as the views of S&mkhya, Vedanta and Bhakti schools 
of religion cited in the Sya,dv4damaajari and in the extracts 
given above leave no doubt that there was a strong body of 
opinion even in Brahmanism which revolted against even 

%WltOT ( 2- e. prescribed in S'Astras, such as animal 

slaughter in a sacrifice ). This trend of thought seems to have 
come down from times earlier than the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism, mainly in the Bhakti and Jfi^na schools as disting- 
uished from the ritualist school of Brahmanism, 
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school of Kum^rila Bhatta is one 
of the two famous schools of MimSmsa i. e. Phrva Mim&xnsfi; 
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the other being that o£ Prabhabara or 'Gruru’ as he is generally 
styled. The differences of the two schools on certain problems 
of philosophy are radical. See Dr. Ganganath Jha’s thesis on 
the “ Prabhakara School.’' 

5?riTRt — see snpra. 

( Footnote in AMP- p. 95 ). 

srf*r »n%3Ti5^n^srTir^*f5if^r ^T^mafiw^^^Tnr^Ttrsri^r 

^ i ?n 1 fi?r«Tr 1 «T3^^%qr?5f®«r:* 

— 

Tattv^rtha Shtra II. 18 and Bhasya. ^iTr?f^s[73 u e. snbjective 
senses. Sense-faculties are of two kinds: ( 1 ) C il’ is 
attainment of manifestation of the sense— faculty by the partial 
destruction, subsidence and operation of the knowledge- 
obscuring karma relating to that sense. ) ; ( 2 ) grq'^lPT ( the 

conscious attention of the sonl directed to that sense- ) — Tat- 
tvartha translated by Mr. J. L. Jaini in “ The Sacred Books 
of the Jainas.” More briefly, 

q^R'arrirf^$«r g'lrarJTr: l” ( Headnote to the 
Tafctv&rtlia— Sloka—Vartika on T, Sa If* 18 

Partly drawn from Rafcnaprabhacarya^s 
Ratn^kar4vat^rik4 on P. N. T. ( p- 37 ) and simplified; GL 

— *13 *1 

'TT^r^iET^rsaar 1 ?i%fr??*rjrr3T^ 1 

scfflr^'r «=rr f^55S5rfrr*5:, 1 ^ ^ ^nT*nc*rrsrg[' 

5'TT??T^if^ I 3T^ ^ETJfTr^irfT I ?ifrc»T- 

STTSf^Ei ^3r^r^T3r3K?5rq^if5’ii^r5^ 5r<PTr^f^«T??N?^ 1 

3Tsr sr?NT5jt^S5i5^*nrasrrf^f^ ’T’csrEpr^r^rs?^, arrsffnr- 

iTEi^araPin^arg- sr^^rflf^ g ^ 1^5 ? ffar %gt 1 ^r- 

5r?firr%^^ ^^r%ur sr^r^wi??! ^rf^frssisj; ? 1 

sr^ri^j sT9i^^r^r 1 f|:#r%sf^, lr^isT^^«irErr^3» ) srrs#r 

gr*fgr«?r ?c2jsr^r5r^: sr«^r^5F<j?rEir^?TW5^rg: 

ar^rsarfT 1 srrf srr^- 

^^®fiTT^g[?irfrT|. mxH 5rf%»irg^ff ffatpsiEfritEiv^Er rr^g 
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*T*ir 5 arsT 5TrsTT«rrf^ **■*!*■ 

sT^r^sn^nrJTrq’ ?T?ir ii«ra‘ 

?i?^si?fr5t r^S^T^^T^rr ’‘Tsr’ii sr^rra'fT^a' ii C5£. 

Henaacandr'i’s PramSnaraitn&maa <or the necessary gronnds: 
^sfq ‘‘ a?3af^rJir gt5ir€^r%trraTf 5%aPTT ^rctr^^a? 

I ^T?Hr?ar^ aTH-JTS'tTwsr^r’fT 

»Rr% ST ?T?ir?W* 3 : ’’ sjictr^^q- ^^orqTT^^qrirc^frf:;;^^ 
wfTtrarT^sr 5??fii^rTrr^%: • fr^ f| ?T%^^r 
i^sT’arJT ff^tTrarriT^?^^ i ^itrRr ^>¥r5ir%«r5i i^irsT cr*rrf^ 

t 3^*T*Tr^iifa?^r3f i ’g^??ir%srarJTfqr 

»r5t!^%fa siTfff5!ir%Tfffr^: i siszrrw^ ^TS^arq^^!%*rwsi?iraT5^' 
’irrargc i sTUicwrf^ =g 'a^rft^ganir^iq;^ u 

whole of this is substantially and almost 
verbatim taken from Ratnaprabbacarva’s RalniLkaravatarikSi. 

Cf- ‘ 3 t%t sfiirr: arifcrr: srrffir^ irltri^r^ 

sqiTfCTsf'T ??w^?sr^rfcr: i ?T«rTf| — srr^ ^^T5'«Tsr=f»T- 

t^’' 5 rrq-Fqr% fTf?r srfrqfarrg; ar?^ 5 t%# ?i«rr rr^JTT- 

^siri ff srpr«^r?tT'TJT^crrq'p(TTicr*r«ifTg5qrt^B5iTrq'CTq^^^^ 

sr %h: I H %^ir?r^?sirgw^r^: srsTr^tTira^^sfrcqr^qT#^- 

?Tr% q’3[r^5T«rrq‘^r5r«?f^^?T 

15?Tr§tT?k irtncrrm • ar^i^Rf^r^rrar g; a^rrfq STRSc^Eg-fr t;%f^ i 

?T^^§qf q^?H<<!Srri tTRr^ I 5rq»f^crsr%^ »T^52n'3qR*r *n'=T«3’®^ ■ 

sTTfi I am rTTW^r^^si ^ fgr: qtRrcatzTrqRg^ wiyrgiF^i^ ' crmi^ — 

5rnT ^4^i%fT ^TRRrfi; ^’a^WTRST^il • srT5jT%^^<Tfir^!§^^3; 

ur tr^irrsRtr i l ar^r^^- 

g^qrf^qrw^rq^^jr tarvs'qywirj seffqrrerc^ 
ii%r%<rgrssfwfq^f^iT: g^gt R ?riq;.q^>iWi!rrf^T • 

55 : I ^q^fwitqra?rTr?r^^ «iq'e5r3Tr%^ 

gyr^T% ?ii?r^5Bjf5^r5^^g; I qr =^rf%cT 

^f^qrrfpf UHmmr^T^ i^gtr • sTtr^rjTy^ r^ 1 • 

^rrmrrsgrq^: ^Jrv^Krw4^^^ acs^c^rfl^r 

^^grrfT^ROTTJR^ 1 fr% %?i: 

3^1^— m'i'tr^^or: 1 tTsrrff — ^^^CjgTTRzrc^ ir^sie'^ 
^R4iqi4 gi^q- ^CTr^*=%^«r 1 ^srq;i% 
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ff ?5ajOTa3t I ST ScTf# OT^TT- 

65jjq-^5^ !3ii§sT^?r ^wssjTiar^fv?^ ?7sr^rar rafnr 

^ c!i'5E?r h 

5iqM fl irr5T^rEJTg?Tt^5'7rT'% n3[?^ i i[^«rjm' 

srisr?r»^T’r5‘re^'T’!r*Tr^^n i 3TraEf>7r?r?^ ^eq-r^qf^^or- 

g:5'T55q3??T?t3qm%^gf^i% I H?=^rei f^grrmsq^^ff^^msrrsr^isr^^r- 
?q[ra[!jr%7r?frT^ i ^ ^irrgrfrgcqr^Teq ^^^srrarr ?riT^‘^ i aTmsrr%- 

aiVait^f m^er^f cTfcqr^qar^: I sf i arrcir- 

^TScTi'Cr?!; fr^ f>grHTir?ci>^^i45rtq Sfn^fi^qr^args^: i 
^r^g^EPTcrr sfmfg, i ^r tm- ff^ i 5T5=>q^q cT^HTST^scqq?: 

5rqf?7K!7g|f: I Hwrf% I leaET^rTfa^rsil^TrsrqiTqTraTW^reiT^ 

sqr<iw^ ST i^qrJiF35i:«^f5c: ^qig; i g irisi^q^ ?fr*rF?fT^?nsf^ 

sr%Hi^JTq»Trf^ (I 

1. The position of the Jainas on the problein, whether 
griq is ^q^iSTTW ( ^EStqq^PTRT ) or qc^rJITfr ( q^JT^rsfr ) is thus 
stated in the P. iST. T. aE^qacsq^g-rr^irrsT 5riTTX«5; ( f • ^* ) arsTR-afTS^a 
q^;: ( I* 15. ) rrf»T*ig5T#I 'TtcT ^ST, STJTr g «??!; T^tTST ( 1- ~0 ). 

2. See on a kindred point, Anantavirya’s on 

lylanikyanandin's qCrSjtjgsrgyl : — 

gw 3^^¥raTaT%g srqrof ggtf^ gcUTtTrwg g^rglr 

gi I g gr^g: ?gg: arftarmqigsrgwr^ ' ’ttRt qrtgfSTgc^irsigwr^ ' ?r^ 

gg^gT5i^?g gr%fTqiT^ ^ggagg^grggwrf ii arsgrgacsngi 

?ggrs^¥qTg?!titgr =g g?:g « ^g qrg%^Fgi’gfgCTg: i g ^rgsgrer- 
ggrgr g^cg: grgioqs'^ggg^gr ^gigr i ^rgFgt^^g^afggg’fg ^ggi 
ggrorgjitgTifi^iwrg; ii 

In a portion of his commentary Mallisena has drawn apon 
Hemacandra’s gloss on his ( Hemioandra’S ) own work — 

ggr'gifrgrgr: — 

g^g3»^73^rsqc'^ gs'rffgfgg^r^cgg?!^- 1 • sriir^- 

cirggrg»jg3C3gTg?gggT3ggrci: i g grj^jgiTf grsg?g ^gYg: i arafr^sggr- 
5«sf^c3Tc^, ^gw¥rgfS3’.Trsrrc5tT?i i fgg?g3^- 

gf^crgrgrgrqc i g ^gF-rrgf^Trf^crg: « sTagir^ss'^f f^crgrT'g^: • 
sTggrgrg J ggr^ — ^¥rg gqjr^ggrgggr^ srgrrsfgf^ 

gqgsggicgrcjc sr^rggc^i^.* sT^r5tsgr«r^rgf^ 
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H I asraT^rPm^nr^ST^ir i sr ^ ^^rr?r^T^^ff5ar^?rT I 

^ *n%f^?r^<rr3Tf^5fj*rg- n^RT^^rgc »ir%f??qTcn-r 
sf I fPTr ^^sr^ntrr 3T^cr?fr%c5rr?i: t ?i: ^^sr^Kr^rr sr w^rfar 

sTRirasfa'cltfMan’ 5r«rr 3^r5!T#r^ rr5!T5T>%erq-?:sairqTt ir«rr 

#giTsa^Tif| 5n!TJm*Trf|aff=^?:Ts^iTr% 5rrsT5rr%^PHHE?iF5!Tf^r?r3a^ i ^rr# 
=5 r%prT?i«Tn%5r ^gr qr f ^ r^^fg srm'tq 

^r3^f3C, • qrtarw5?rr a’^gc^rg; %g; sf i «r?35rriT4t- 

I ST ^ 7?:^^r?^irrr arRr 5 ir^fs^i^r^fKcarrg: ii 

Cf, also flemacandra: ^^cnrryrr^ <TR'qrr^:qTg<Tr q-fTTcfr I I Pr. M. 

€^*n5*rrT qt =gr4j?wr^T^g g- ?g^qi:r*Tr€fr ^Fg^a^asrr ’grrsr- 

^rwsrrg =5Tr*rr^rf^ 5r?fr%: i «r?2i?r7£r?ff55rTgrr^ 

sr^FTmi^ra: 1 n *3 «T?:!i^r5?rqT5^«q- srg'rqr^si; 1 

5T% sRfrq: q?[*T^sgr^ 1 3T^^qjF^^^r»Trfsqi:i*rrf^q:rBrf^i:r^: !i 

( Fr. Mim. 1.1.43 & Com. ) 

!N ofco tliaif Hlomacandra^s dodnitiioii of dififors fFOtu 

that of the authors of the Parlksamukha Satra and its Vritti. 
He sajs: sfg ^ qRi'Q^^qr^ MKi^^s^r sun^'i f^s ^srici ^*rr 
q^mirrrforf mq-F^rirarffi 1 ?r^rs«jqrHf^'^2r 

^oT»3; I ^wT%^m^sf^m^r?rt4r irr# siirr'inj^ 1 arf^Efr^- 

f^^rnnsC,-^ ^rf — ^irfF^r'inrrfl'or ’gfr^rflarrsf^ srTarrqr- 

‘ C \-\-v ) H 


sfaw^: gsqrwqr ari f^qfsrfqs^cr 'r^rqrrqsjrqr ^r 1 

aq’ qairaitreewr ’?n:rwri%^5rMTsn*if^ q:#rar5rrf|c# sr 1 ^?c»r- 

qvs^rg; q^i^Firq; 1 alwf ^iNarsqr?^^ 1 1 

gsq-iEJi ^ranrf'r"s?iJTmr^5«T?frif- 1 ?T?r^ 

qj iifFqirFraTi^; srnTF^ sr !g;Cr5rirrr|or: i arfv 

^wuwtfptf ^immyksf^ u 

qi^TFi ’Ssiq^ntHT^i l~"isrya)'avatara 1, 


--^ s*I^=s^^|>SjRrr 3^ f^^qtirq-^%: 
^ iFip% ^ ^ 

’^nirra^CT^: % u— Com. bj Siddharsi 


'T’cmre^ 5?R?fCTq=:- 


sTctra^s^f.* 1 

^ %r^r?sn?flr^ n^TFrsqrf# flf: 11 
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5r??nc*!%®rfrrfFcT rR’TT'rag^^Tsn^ u 
f|[5fR??r qirfaj5% src?isgrrs«f: ^**3: i 

sai^r ST crair ii 

HW q-t f^^TR i 

qn3[rf%c^?5Tf^s5!T^jT4^e ^ sr q3:r » 

R 5 TTsrT^?sRsq-«errgE, ^?fr f^irT?i% q^; i 

Rr^FfitTRT% i 

^Tq^«iR*;Nqq Tnrrqfqi%m ?TT i 
BTf^frrg^ar frrw5qr%^ci: h 

?q%^ 5 TTS=cITT 5 SsqTg: 5 ITST f% \ 

sjTTidtsT Rsrr qr^: ^qrSt sErrir%^ « 
f £r^Ri^r%qr q ^qra; sE^rTs wrsqR3%qat ' 
arf^ ^R*Tf ?q«RTirqr5fTST: qTTTj;, II 

TT^qr^S TT#r ^risr ^ qq q; i 
5TR arsTRcRit^ ^RJTir%flr5asr?r-* i 
!Tqq^T?T«n fEqcaf^f^?Trfq?T«3: 11 
trRRcit qfr s5RT?’^qr^q iR?T§r i 
?T?Rqi?an%qi5?:’raTqT iT^rqsjqra: ii 
ars^Rtq f^nf sfn^tRtrarfT^a: i 
grTq^5qT«n^r%wf^%'T^r *n«mr i%t%.* h 
4. qT5=q«ri i 

scfR q^rac qq^'q^q^irq^ ii 

— S'l- Vart. y. S'iinya-v4d.a 1S2» 

nq %i%5[rf 3 1 0qqT ?TTq?i% ^TRsa: i rrqr f| f^srqR qq f| aR- 
qr^qfq^ sqqfR^i»‘qqrqrqer^ q 5rqq‘r, qrf^ trlqr? qqq^ai ^r q^r^q 
sqq?T:f^ q?q qgjqf roqg'q: ^^rrq qs^qq^qq: ^ 

?fq 11 tr^q’q.i qq i%«qfq iriq f%g arFifq sqqff^r^qiFpq^ ^qqc aqsqq- 
sgrrqisqqqf q%fq arrcqqrsq^q frrqcqqacqq^ ?r^3r!fiq^qgc.« 
q ’q srrqqf%qt ^rrq^qqq^q qrqq q^q srrqq sqqfrerfq^rq^Rt 

^rrqEqrqJufTSsrf^ jqrq^q qsq^^ qrqgqqqq ii srqii: i sqrqsrsqts^qq: 
qrfk^fqqrqs qqTrqq*rr?rqiTa[qafrqqqqi=5qj i 5r “q qTSFnp^qrf^qqr^qq- 

q^qqTjqsf^ 3[Tr% qrq=ai^sqq5:g»5^ I ar^: frrq^ qrqqqr frq i sras^q- 

T%qrq*» w “q tRTtfsq q^^iqqq: friq^ai ' ^r^qrqrf^ m q^qr- 
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irr?T^?WTgc £TFS!T3rfr?Tf 5?Tr^rarjn3Tr^T?srr^^?7 grrsr 

I 3 T 3 nTHSr 7 g-fdrlf u-'7rsr5rffr% i 3T?r5aT3f 

g=fE5?T?i;.i srmarg^?!^ i ar^rnr^yrafTcfr sprfrFTf^^^’'^: ' 

?T*rrq-?T!TF7^^nffr5rw^-7W5r=?irT%5rrm^r*^i ^ 

JT5»3:^ ^sr^sr-cfc 5TCTr> ^^rfrirr^^- 

^rcff^Trs^q- ^ s5?i$K5^5»>5ar m’STW irr^Te-tTciT^^ =^ 

STM- 5rR^^.p^^rf^!T?55’T5r^rc'3rr^=T¥r>T ^ ipr?# 

»?'r5^r ’J3f3*T^s I ^r^r^r^/rTcfiTTHTgrar f i 

^ srrr%fcr% t ^sfg ^ ?^;r«i5rr ^^rtTf^ 

5fr%%- ^rfw ^ ^TTei^iFrr 

a^ir 5ffrsf^'s<T5rc%^T5r?^>'^ ?rr^'^i Ei^n ^3^ 

9^rfr srs^rsT'jrfS^rJT ETf 

?r>?ms3r«TMgr ?t% ar^r^ffs^ig: 1 #f^?-cre5<T^%ET>T^^ 

srsc^rg" cTsifc^sT stc^t^ot si^gfirfFr H^^srir^jrr 

^5r#55=-5: msfk JJ-r*?- ^T^sTJfTJr: irrf^TJTf'Tr %nrt fm rrer ^r%r%' 
^qrf^2Tnj?75rrT%%T^ ^^ir^nn-^?Tr 1 wi??rirs5Ti%%®r?n*T4?!r csssrr- 

qFj^i^r^rgrrgc fr ?rr4 ^gjir'^r ’T^r^ ss^^^fTir ^fra- fra « 

— NyajaratnS-kara pp. 819—21. 

In the Bibliography given at the end of the Notes on 
this Stanza, add Gatuh— Shtri, Shtra I, after S'ri“Bb^?ya on 
9T3>^- 

To the list add: 

4. Tattvartha S'loka-V^rtika I, Siitra 10. Verses 35 etc. 

And, for S'loka Vartika on Sfltra 2—4 snbatitute Kunadrila’s 
S'loka Vartika on rel--vant verses; more especially S'l. 

V^rt, on 182 etc. on iihira V. 
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etc.” and *' »rr§f^«TT^5r?W etc. ’’ are 
quotations which seem to have been borrowed from Devasftri’s 
SyMv^da-Ratnakara, the author’s own commentary on P.N.T. 
where they are quoted. 
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«r r g f ^ >gm|5rc?^ etc. — This verse, with a difEerenoe, oeonrs 
in the Tattvartha 8 'Joka Vartika as a reply to the verse as it 
stands here. ( See Astasahasri, Gandhi Natharanga Jaina 
Graniham&lS., pp. 94—9.5. ) Thus: — 

5T srr?r#er T%55S3??r i 

STW ^«rrtisrcwwr%^f s^^^7r?^f^^gTf^^sfr ht- 

[^*i'5rr 5 ^ i f^s^. 

^affT^RTTSTJuf^^HTci; ij-cw *TrsrR^m5»7^ %?!;, 

T%?^gr ? i rr«%?75^f^HfT^sr ?ri5TR^nrm%sr^f?rof^ 

i?gric*nr 5rt fr% ft ’enrsf sTr*TR!T%^ srf %: i =TrfJTsr5?is3-€rtrs|- 

%a:. g^^5Tr5Tr«^*rr^ spjTsfjT^S i 

^gC, rff g- 

f%may^*TS*T*«mT«3C. ' — 

?i%gr ^ HfTTsar# f^^rrij sr grr t 

jn?ragr5srrtTsiipq^r*r5=*r^?r5y«ir irar: u 

qt^ir arsTfiff sr fgrVsr^: sr^zTSETEq^rg;, wtr 

sr^rspr^g; i gi 

f^5gp%lr’CRngi^^f^%^T5^^Egn%r%qf i g =g srEgawr^ 

^jfrsftg fg^^qR^sTTTT g^q" irgrgJirsrEgrg: ii 

It will be noticed that while the verse ia the test is the 
V^ed^ntic plea, the verse in the T. S» Vartika is a reply to it 
in the same language taking up the contrary position. 

^Tj^ 6 r — This Verse ( Mitn. SI. Vartika on 

Shtra IV ( Pratyaksa ), 112 ) has been eKpIaiaed thus hy 
Parthasarathi in his commentary: 57^5 

R«:?grg, <ErigqT«<7^^sT g ^f^f^f^qnrgTqrp^rfrm g s^q-rf — 

ai^'rf^i qrrgTsfri^qrrs^Eqg^rqTJT^JTT^wf^ =gs:qTgrsT5'aR ^r^qrvtfqrrsi 
serwflg 5r5ft^r%^qr^=gqflrjcrrg g?«?r% f% 

qrs^w^tfir sE^rig; =g g • 

ggt^’qp;»3;gr 3 n 

44 
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— This is the Mlmamsaka’s and Vedant- 
in^s plea for refnsiog to admit a of STc^IS? or any of 

the other snypT^ recognised by the ITaiyayifca, and consequently 
for setting up a special STirror for apprehending ST^riofj called 

The verses on this point run as follows in Mtm. 
S'l. yart. Y. 17-18:— 

5T??i«snr5T^aR:?^ ^rarr # 

— L e. is possible when something positive, or the 

positive aspect of a thing, is apprehended j but when 
srsrrgr— a negation or negative aspect of a thing — has to be 
apprehended, the method by which this is done is the fact 
of — u e. oto* do not arise here to testify to 

anything positive. This is made clear in the next verse in the 
Mim. S'l. Y4rt. 

ST I 

^ ^tTHTTPiT etc. — The preceding verse ( Mlm. S'l. 
Vart. Y.— 9 ) will explain this: 

t% 54 ^qrgt. srT*rF?if^%^r: i 

— ^ ’iTTsr: ^WFsr rf5^«m^3 =31 

?i??wprFJTsfr »Tr^rg[ f^^- 

sr^fr^ot sr 

I g-T*n5'^wit<T’5^T^ ft II 

risTT ^^*Trp?Tr f^$i«rr *r ^rscfVf^; 
dt^Fi^wis=?rcfterc^ftr w 

^ siicaifa^^rsrq gTJTiwqfg^^^fr.- I 

The reader will notice how the Mimamsaka, in recognis” 
ing this aspect, admits the Jaina doctrine of 

^ grqrsrn — This occurs in Kumarila’a S'l. Y"art, 

Akrti. G£. ««ni?Bl3TBTTf^RrsCT • snsiTaK^sr 
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^!Tr frr ^ *r ii < S'l. VS,rt. Akrti-vMa 5 ) f ^$ i Pf^ 7 P r w 

sr I ^TnrrssTR’ra'^r^sr *r ii (ibid. 6) 

— fTr^^^rr^rcoT ^grnri^f ?T«ir 


?icns?¥ iTKWTrr^ ^rg;. i 5 


si^gg^TarTi^R'tsq^??! JTfr^grin^Jr ^rptrra'sy^ ^tstt 

g^T »fh?ffr^r^ 3 ?Tf 5 r^ 2 Tr 5 rfirf^ f^iir^f|[lr ? ^rr?i 11 ’ ’ 


— ify^yaratB^karaj Ootn« on SI. Vart* 


Knmibrila makes a very close approach to the Jaioa view 
on the subject when he says: 

gT*TrP3T g =g fl i sr ^i»n^ 

^■^ps^sin^srramg^ 1 ft ••” ( S'l. v^rt- 

Akrfci 9—10 ); and farther on, in answering the objection of 
ft^rsr, Knmarila says; g- I ^TJTrsJTT. 

sr-^rRrfrft ft^t %^ir%gT 1 gTJ?r»5TFrs?ilf%5^ 1 

qftfgs*ii f^rf¥r5r?i^^qr«Tr u gpTrr# 

^srf^g < g-rwi^w 5 sErlr g^tr 11 

^ sriT^g: I 3T«3rr 11 f^^^r^a^rV- 

I ^rTrrFqilf a ^ 11 < S'l. 

Vart. Akrti 54—57 ) — which N. R. elucidates in words which 
remind us of the Jaina doctrine of grrJTr!=*f and regarded 

as two aspects of one reality : “ zjft gTOT«J 

ar^i^ai^g I 5 f^«rwr srtt 

griTTs*rr5*T!Trs$^^^2i: frrRTSJi ^ ^%'rTrJT'Tr!TPzrsi% ?t?t ^ 

^ \ ?jT^P*trSqr!' 5 fN' — g^r? i 

» HTc^ ft wrsr^tTRJTsn 1 ^ =t f^®ft 1 

rfSir saW^TPg^r^ft csrr^lRqwr ST f^T^m ^ f^STcT ?% 

erqsgrrir^r^raft^: 1 ft i^qR^T^gr^g: » 

ft f%f^?tsfaf atr^rsft %'^t ft:53rrw«n Tsrmsft 

^T5*rft^r fT I 3T^^aiTTt5F?^trft 'TR?#5TTa3^ I cf^^ ft 

g#5r ^?fr%ap:*rft sgrri^^Tft^^tnrrs^ vRrmfg sr ffg 1 

sTTsn^ ft ^^aft *r ^ sir^r 

^^f^a’JL' snsTT^^ ^^af^ ^rwsfTt' #*Tsr fm 1 ” 

— (Aptamimamsa 26) is thus explained 
in sTsgf^:— gf^^^ ^'^rsTTa: ?rT«EigT^sT?fr^gft 1 
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etc. — ( Aptamtm^msa 25 ) is thus explained 
in 3 Tgfi?w : — ^ ^r ir 5 fr^JT^ 5 r ?7 ^ 

m, qrq- =5 qr > ?Tsf*rmracf^rs^ ^q--'JT??T^i®t'' 

qi:?5^?T sr ^rg;, sRT45?irg?7#J > grrr ?ic5i“^qwsit- 

*r « ^tr'n^gr?srnTr«rf^?flcr?ra?r55rr?cihr fr% i 

^?rrf%5JTgr^ 'R:*rm?r^??PT«rrg; ' ^r er iri'^ 

f^fqr qr^rrslm ’ 3Tg^=^?rrg: sTf^^rrern^q- qr^rfi'^ crrRgr^eg^r- 

i%% 1 %:rE¥?i5qTf^ 5rn%^^’7^^cr5?j?''Tg-nE}T il 


St. XIV. 

ST srwailr sr: ^ 5 f?r 5 *Tsrrc^ i sr^f^iEf^g' ?n?T la# 

STT^!^ II — Bhartrhari’s VSk:yapadiya 1 . 124 , which the 
commentator explains as follows: “ spj^'^sr m aTSTTST^^TT ^rfif- 
gnsirr^r-" ^rs^^nrrirs'Trf^gT 5 n^^<Tg;^*Tr'»r^ g'^grr*Tr 

STRj^^icii' ^ !T?srg'STr€flr ^nia' Hrs«ir sEssflrf^^s^r 

I 3 T 35 fRr^r*n'sn^r?: 5 ^rxR 3 ir: l. " Cf. Max- Muller’s view 

that there can ba no thought without language. Note, however, 
that Bhartrhari’s dictum is intended to apply to 
consciousness {in the sense of ‘^{^^ 7 * 1 ?’ as used in the Yoga— 

S'astra ) only. Of. Vyakarana Mahabhasya ( I. i. 1 ): 

5 rs% =gf — with Kaiyyata’s gloss — 

^ 'ill H I cMpg^»rf%^^5r?|pTPT ^JTT?rt:f^?5r %fk 
^iRk^t ?iR[r?«iir^r 2 Rq^ JTtrr%ar?q: n 

^ ^ ? 5 iin%r^?rT 3 *TrRR-: etc For a full exposition of the 

g^s, see notes on Stanza XXVIII and the boots of reference 
mentioned therein. The Jaina claims that all the different 
phUosophical systems, except his own, embody partial truths, 
while his system is the only one which presents the Whole 
Truth. Thus, Reality which is the primary synthesis of jfoir 
i suhstatio© ) and ( ^od^ ) is grasped only fragmepi^rily 
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hj the other schools, some apprehemling and emphasising 
one aspect and some the other. 

^ =SF etc. — For the best exposition of 

this sabjeot, see the section on in Abhayadeva’s 

commentary on Siddhasena Div&kara’s Sainmati'tarka. ( Pora* 
tattva-inandira Edition, Vol, 11 , pp. 271-310 ). 

^ 3[s?irre?Tq%qqr3q'r!^r *iT*rT5f^^r: — I was wondering 
what could be the point o£ ‘ ’ in * — I then 

remembered the passages which I have quoted above front 
Enmarila and his commentator- In view of these passages, 
Kuraiiirila and his commentator certainly deserve to be 
assimilated with the Syadv&da school and not classed as mere 
‘ 5[5*TrrecI5^!Tqraq|f^5T:'. For a full exposition of a-nd 

’T*l!?rrfl?T^»snr anct the schools which severally fall under them, 
see Abhayadeva’s Commentary on Sammatitarka, Chapters 
on Naya-Mim&ins^. 

g[%ir — *?5Tr5 etc. — I think the. title of 

this work by “Pandita Asoka" ( as the colophon runs ) — who 
is assigned to circa 900 A. D., is really " 

and not “ sgiRT^l^^erT^IT^TTl^cfr ’* as found in M. M. Pr, 
Haraprasada S'astri’s edition of “Six Buddhist Ny^ja Tracts” 
published by the A- S. Bengal and accepted in AMP. edition 
of the Sj&dvada— mafijari , footnote, ‘ srgrf^cIT ’ there being only 
a predicate of ‘ ’ and meaning has been ‘ set forth ’. 

The concluding verse which follows this as a summary of 
the book is as follows: ‘‘ sreq’sg'srm^iTlf^ ( corrected in the 
Preface into~q;qg; ) q ^rr*n^ STr%«n'?r^ *1 ^ 

asir i f| q sirm^trs 

g^r5fq«r*Tq»r^T || z. e. “ Generality is not 

found residing in the five fingers whose attributes ( or states 
or phenomenal being ) we apprehend by perception; nor does 
it appear in the idea of form which is apprehended by concep- 
tion. What is perceived is the same fingers distinctly ( then in 
now in sgrq ). Therefore there is no such 
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thing as Generality ( ssnfllr or )• That several reals 

produce one idea and are denoted by one word arises frono our 
confounding likeness with unity or sameness.” The general 
line of reasoning is thus indicated in the opening portion of 
the work: ^ I 

^ I I srstss- 

i m«PEswmf%5C5ra: ^*r: i 

frii7i!=5^m'*ra*igWFmf^*Rir i snf 

gTsna;,i eTR?r 'ar m 4 

^ni1rft«*ii^^g*rara»re f%5rnr 

^ S [r5f € rT WJ fr g i H»i: i ^r^rar: «7r=eraK 

cnrra^iREwr: i ^ ^ ^nrr^ i H«rT- 

ww ir%s?r- 

f^^tJFi^srf^mnj: 'if 'ranwrsr^ra'Fss^j »i.wqf5s?Tr?=?fTr$^5^ig; 

iniwgonErT^fw 'Ta^^ — The word “ ” denotes 

both the Nyaya and the Vaisesika systems although more 
often in this work, the Ny^ya. But I have not been able to 
trace to their sonrce these hetus, which look like sutras either 
of the Ny^ya or the Vaisesika system, but are not found in 
tbeir existing sdtras. Cf. i?t ^5iTT*TH?ir^r • 

— s'l. Vart. YI. 106, where 
the commentator presents the Jaina dootrine as follows: 

SiTS^'CTnTlT^, qf^TTIW. W 

5qf»tf^sF*imRi5w, ^^rai 5(n»Tr ^f^trfrr: ii ” 

“ In-Karikas 106-122 [ of this section of the S'l. Y4rt. ] 
we find a refutation against the Jainas, who believe sound to 
be material and tangible, to travel from its place of origin to 
our anditory organ, and to consist of component parts 
( pudgalas ). [ This is criticised in the following verse. ] 

^is^nrqFT 'qf^^f^qr^rq;, « 

^ ^*n%«r£rs ii 

< YI. lor-108 ). 
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This belief in the substa-ntiality o£ sound must have had 
originally more snpporteis than the Jainas. In Europe too 
it has been upheld for a long time and is expressed by 
Lucretius in his De natura rerum " — <‘The Vaisesika System” 
by Dr. Faddegon, p. 189. 

In connection with the passage on contained 

in this Stanza and its oommentaryj consult particularly 
in Kumarila’s S'loka V^rtika, the Nydya 
Shtras II. ii, and in Abhayadeva's 

commentary on Sammatitarka ( Gujarat Pura-tattva-mandira 
edition Vol. II. ) 

On p. 165 of the Notes with reference to “ The 

Vaisesikas would gay please note that the term ‘ ’ 

very often stands for Naiydyifcas, but may apply sometimes 
to Vaisesikas also. Here, the subject is more in the line of 
the Vaisesikas than of the Naiy^yikas; and therefore I have 
said “ The Vaisesikas ” etc. 

— Quoted in Ratn^kar^vattrika I. 9. 

( p. 91 of the Sanskrit text ) — The verse 
has been quoted by Hemacandra in Praminamim5ins& p. 44. 
Before him, it was quoted by Siddharsi in his commentary on 
the Nyay^vatara. ( Siddharsi, the author of Upamitibhava- 
Prapaficakath^, completed it in 906 A.D. ). 

etc. — Quoted also by Devabhadra who 
lived in the second half of the twelfth century, that is about 
a hundred years before MalliseQa. 

Of. * sf 7^3114??: i ^ m airrs^- 

’STPfr: « sr€%:i arar 3 «Titq^ 

’Brr«^>sR ^ arg; 

srm«rw- 

sTT^ ’srr»%^ns'*p3rn:'5iT^ 

3T«rrTliw « ®r?r: ’ 

— *0om. on Saipmatitarka p. 173, Puratattva Edition, 
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or the doctrine of negative denotation is a logical necessity of 
S*^1inyavada. The doctrine is endorsed by other schools of 
Bnddhism also. Of-Steherbatsky's ^‘Conceptions of the Buddhist 
p*155 footnote 3; But the school of Dignaga have 
a special theory of their own about the meaning of words 
according to which words express only relations, or mutual 
negation ( = 3TS5T5!rT2r% = ) 

between point-instants.” For an exposition of this subject 
see Ratnaklrti’s “ Apoha Vada ”, one o£ the " Six Buddhist 
Tracts ” collected and published by Haraprasada S^stri ( A . 
S- Bengal Series ). Note, however, that the doctrine is not 
always put forward in the extreme form in which it has been 
-taken by its critics; of. ; 

^!lPJI5qrrif%JTra, f^c^sqTff?f^I%^ ^s^fsTriT^: 513^ q- 

qe^ ^»TaifbTT%'TTr%#Tr3r^rCTi ” — Ratnaklrti’s “Aphohasiddhi”p. 3. 

The snbject of erqtf was _hotIy discussed by the Buddh- 
ists, the Jainas and the Br3>hmanas in the age of XamS,riIa, 
and also in the few centuries before and after him. See 
Kumarila’s S'loka-VArtika, which contains a special section 
on the criticism of Both the criticism and the original 

doctrine have been examined at great length in the section 
on “ ” in Abhayadeva’s commentary on 

Sammatitarka pp. 173—270, which refers also to the con- 
tributions of Uddyotakara and numerous other logicians to 
the discussion of this great question. See also S'^ntaraksita’s 
“ Tattva-samgraha with Kamalalila’s “ Paajikd and for 
a brief dBCusaion, Siddharsi’s commentary on Ny^avat^ra 
pp. 4-5. The subject has been also fully discussed from the 
Naiyayika ( Brahmana ) point of view in the Nyd,ya-mafijarl 
of Jayanta. See Vol. I, pp. 290-327. 

etc. — As Komflrila contends; “^aT3T?r'^€r%: 

‘ %^fKq^iTrs<TrffJrcr »” 

Note, however, that in Knmg,rila'8 philosophy is only 

the other side of both of them being aspects of the 

saipe irt^lity. 
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— These are difEerent from the 
referred to in the com. on Sammatitarka “ 

in^a-ete. ” whose “ ” means that the denoted 

object is a positive reality, and not an empty negation (er^TW)* 
The the r^Tir^rf^’Js and the are different 

forms of one common doctrine that every proposition ( ofTV^ ) 
is a positive or negative mandate, ( 

Mim. Sdtra ) no proposition being, in its ultimate effect, a 
mere statement of fact. Even sentences with a verb in the 
indicative mood are understood by them as subordinate to 
some other sentence which has a verb in the imperative 
mood. Thus all snob texts as STiT, 

^T^^are subordinate to such central tests as rTT^f^a’rere^ . 

ftf^arraa'sq-: etc- ( See the concluding paragraphs of 
Ramanuja’s S'ri-Bb^ya on ‘ ’ ( I. i. 1 ) and his 

exposition of ‘ ^TfFaiqrf^^^ar ’ ( I. i. 4 ), This logical attitude 
may be compared with that of the present-day Pragmatists in 
American and European philosophy. The following passage 
in L. P, daok's “ The Education of the Whole Man." 
on ‘ disguised imperatives ’ will be found interesting: 
“ Then it was that it flashed upon me with the force of a 
revelation that all philosophies and sciences, without exception 

both those I agreed with and those I disagreed with — were 

injunctions to live in a particular way and avoid living in other 
ways. They all come to their spear-point, so to speak, in 
some kind of injunction. They were all disguised imperatives. 
Behind the information was the command, which took the 
form, “ Live in this way and avoid living in that.” Com- 
mands disguised as information. ’’ On the subject of 

©to. see Nyayamafijarl of 

Jayanta Vol. I. 


45 
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etc. — Of. ’TarfipT^ir^r ^v?ar%sfr- 

I gisif^’snssTsrr i%r%: >• — S. K. 47. 

^^•=^r^^rsf^iT?Tr— THT— ?T?Tra?^q 5 t4t— * fTf— 
rfri^^rs-^IWr^^JWSRr: q'Srf^q-^^rT^ig^r: S. T. K. ibid. The latter 
are the technical terms of S^mkhya philosophy for STf^iSTr ©to* 
ofYoga which are thus defined in Patafijali's Shtras: (1) sit^r^IT" 

f^5jr-ST%-5^r-5JT^qrra’»:r%€rr C Yoga 

shfcras II. 5 ); ( 2 ) ( II. 6 ); 

< II. 7 ); ( II. 8 ); ^TSTT- 

C^I* For further light on each of these which 
are oolleotively called “ |^s ” by Fatanjali, and “ ” by 

Vj4sa by way of giving a synonym of gee Vyasa-Bhasya, 

3'riisn'^n'?T etc. — Cf. “ %4*'^*T«r ( 

«” (S. K. 53) As regards details 
cf. Tattva-Kauinucli, M^tbara-Yitti and Shmkhya— Oandrik^ 
give or for of our text and place it after 

is fke same. The hetn in the note of Yaoaspatimisra 
on *‘ ’’ will be found interesting! “ gT g T c ifgcTfgT^^cTC* 

isFFRr^if^^^iT iCTiesir^rw =53^!^ I ” 

etc.— arqri^ ( Infirmity ) which is second on 
the list after is of twentyeight kinds, of which eleven 

are ^Pg^FcFWSs and seventeen nine of the latter being 

the opposites of nine ^f%3 ( Complacencies ) and eight the 
opposites of ei^ht ^%3 ( Attainments ) ^r^I%- 

gTSi%^!TT«if— S. K. 49 ). 

S. T. K.: — “ q’tBF*4 ^rSrFlS’sr^ ^^dFl^ywi ?T«IT • ^i^rdT 
%®4l4fsr^JTS55TT! ’'—thus mentioning ir^^rlT instead of q^^tfr^as 
found in onr text. 

etc.— The nine gf^rs ( Oom“ 
plaoeneies ) are thus classified in the S. K. 

sriwr ^qqhr^qrti trw 'q ^s^rsf^riraTJ 
While accepting that is distinct from if a man 

^ps there and does not strive to realise the distinction by 
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«rsror, etc. he suffers from ( Complacency ) regarding 
the Self ( )• This is of four kinds: ( 1 ) (Nature), 

C^) C Means ), ( 3 ) ( Tinae ) and (4) ( Ijuok ). 

( 1 ) The first is thus explained in S- T. K. “ 

tf ^ s^irfr- 

*arr^!T ^flr gt%; sr^#r 

^iT*W ’——It is the attitude of complacently resting 

in ST^nr instead of rising to the realisation of the true nature of 
^-,the result of a kind Natural Jatalism. It is esoterically 
known as ‘ ’ ( 2 ) The second: *■ lyr ^ 

m sTi^urarsT^flr, m trPTrmir 

Jiars^i?rT^ «r^frr, ciwt^ sra^Tg’Tr??isiT: fi?i ^ 
f trr gfs: ^iqr^^n^r " —One may accept the view that 
Natural Fatalism ( st^i% ) is wrong, because Nature is the same 
for all, and consequently the of one who is content 

with the fatalism of Nature is no good. But if he thinks that 
Asceticism is all that one has to add he is mistaken. For 
without the practice of sqrsT, mere asceticism is useless. 
( 3 ) The complacency of snch a man is complacency in 
regard to Means ( ^qr 5 [r*r )• This complacency is esoterically 
known as “ qr ^ qqsairSf^ q qirpiqft- 

qrq?*T^sfq f^fi: ^ aq^TTfrqqr qq ’ qi 

qilrtr^qr — afrq 11 ’ To imagine that sprsair in the fulness 

of time with hears its fruits and therefore eqpr is unnecessary 
is wrong- This kind of complacency — a pathetic belief in the 
potency of time — is gfe which is esoterically known 

as ‘ arjsr ’. ( 4 ) “ajr 5 ^rsrTqTt^qr^rqiTg^^qTf^: sifq 5 

5 qT*qr|q, siq qq qr3^q%qirqq fqqqr^sqrf^- 

q’pqrq. qr^q^q qr 1%; ^rr 

wqr^qr <01 U ’* When the realisation of the dis- 
tinction between g^^q and (rq#qT?pqtfq) is regarded as a 

matter of pure luck ( e. g* the children of who practised 

neither qqsqr nor «qnr before realising the distinction ), it is a 
kind of which is called ‘ q-pr % and is esoterically known as 
‘ U%’. Next comes the group of five qmgfgs, which with the 
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four iaternal ( ) mentioned above make np nine in 

all. ( 1 j The C cessation o£ attachment to worldly life ) 

is necessary for realising the distinction between 
bat it is not all. There are some people, however, who imagine 
that the renunciation of the five ’^q'j »Ta=^ and 

is enough; or if they renounce objects of comfort and 
enjoyment C for any of the following reasons, it is all 

that they need do. These reasons are : ( 1 ) The trouble 
and the humiliation involved in earning wealth— T he 
renunciation caused by this motive is esoterically known as ‘qrc’i 
(2) The trouble involved in protecting it from the depredations 
of robbers and from accidental loss. This is renouncing a thing 
in order to escape the trouble of protecting it ( ?r^ar which 
in esoterical language is called ‘gqrc’. (3) To cease to care 
for wealth for the reason that after all it will be exhausted is 
the kind of renunciation arising from the sense of srafrq ^nd 
is esoterically known as ‘qrwqre’. The thought that enjoyment 
of f^q?rs after all whets the desire of enjoyment all the more 
may be the reason for renunciation in some cases. This, which 
arises from reflecting on the nature of is not, however, 

all that is needed. It is called 5iflrq ( ) 5?^, a-ud 

in esoteric language ‘ * (5) Lastly, all enjoyments 

involve ffqr- Desisting from ^qqs with this idea, is from 
the idea of called esoterically 

etc. — Next, we come to fqf^s ( Attain- 
ments ). These are enumerated as follows: “ ^itsaflSxqqq 

s^qrfq: i %sqrs^ r%%! u 

^ S. K. 51 ) — S. K. T. adopts its own order for explanation. 

(1) aT«qqqq^=4^%q^^?qr?sqr5qfqsrnrrqa0T^q^qrirfor«j^ — study 
of the letter of the Sastra under a teacher. This is called ‘qn:q; 

(2) — ‘ qfsq: qf ST5q3r^qqwq5rq?5aFlf^ — Study of the 

meaning of the S'astra, (3) STrqqif^^fRr^^n^qrqqr^- 

— also called qqq as distinguished from the fiirst two 
which constitute «iqiir. a;? s Reasoning in harmony with the 
Scriptures. It is called ‘qiqerrcq;’ in mystic lanuage. <^4) : 
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^5r#'r^r%5Ttr=!i‘^ sr ®rs:w^, *r gi5f^?T€rgfsr=sin%f^: 
sih: 33:^%s?T5rsr^=^rftirr ^^r^^TR-r sn%: ^Scsnfk: This is 

known in mystic lore as ‘^ 1 = 51 ^’. (5) =s sjr^r^^^frg’TJPR C Frona 
to purify ) One’s own grq- has to he confirmed hy 
discussion with friends. This purification takes place when the 
is absolutely freed from and Rq^iET together 

with their or #reirn:. ( gf%: < 5 T^^sr#?nT* 

<R«^!Ri^sgie«n«r5T*3c." — This 
f^f|[' is known in esoteric language as * In add" 

ition to these five, there are three principal f^f^ s consisting of 
the distinction of the three kinds of viz. STPS^nffTT^. «nT^* 
anti These are called swtaj, ^r% 5 r and 

— For this reading of the AMP. edition, one 
may read — which are used elsewhere for evoln* 

tion and involution respectively. 

For “the whole passage from *< 0 ri^qTi^’ to cfa'llr^rfTlrJ 
is extracted from Gunaratna's com. p. 97 on Sad. D. 
Samuccaya 34” in the NTotes p. 169 read: “ The whole passage 
......is reproduced in Gunaratna’s com. ......” For the Note 

on — generally understood as Cosmic Intelligence — 

consnlt Keith’s “ Samkhya System'’ p. 79 where the earlier 
view is distinguished from that of the Samfchya KarikS. where 
“ Stress is laid on the intellect as psychological." On p. 171 
of the Notes read “ The same are reproduced in Gnnaratna’s 
com. ” instead of “ The same as in... ...On p. 174 of the Notes, 
for ** The slip was originally Gunaratna’s etc." read “ The 
slip was originally Mallisepia’s, which has been repeated by 
Gunaratna ......... Could it be that in the time of Mallisena 

(read this for ‘Gnnaratna’)” On p. 175 11. 1—2 for “ The whole 
passage...... is reprodnced from Gonaratna’s commentary " 

read “ The whole passage is reproduced in Gupiaratna' com- 
mentary 

^T^?r^=fi'Sc 5 r^— In the AMP. edition p. 123 footnote 
‘ ’ is said to be * ’ Evidently this is a 
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mistake, arising from the figure of which aa a 

matter of fact is as much a property of Samkhya aa of 
Yedatnta. seems to be a work of Samkhya, as is clear 

from the context, where a number of authorities are quoted 
in support of the Samkhya theory: Patafljali ( This should be 
Yjasa, the commentator of Patafijali who may wall be regard* 
eJ as an authority on Samkhya which is a sister science of 
Yoga ), Yaoaspati Misra, Asuri and Yindhyarasiu. Abhaya- 
deva Sftri, a Jaina writer, is also said to have composed a 
work of the same name (see the Pra^asti of Prabb&vakaoarita, 
verse 4; 

— Yindhyav&sin is well known as a 
contemporary of Yasubandhu who lived in the third century 
A. D. As regards his indentifieation with Isvarakysna, the 
author of the Samkhya Karikas, see J. R. A. S 1905. But 
this hypothesis is now definitely rejected, and we know that 
the name of this * dweller in the Yindhyas ’ was Bndrila, as 
we see from a verse cited by Kamalasila in his commentary on 
the Tattva-Samgraha of S'antaraksita which runs as follows: 

^ ^ I 

'' — 2 . The Samkhya philosopher — Rudrila — who 
identifies cause and effect in his ““is indeed a man of 

the jangle of the Yindhya moantain, who does not know what 
is milk and what is curds and how one differs from the other. 

was a direct pupil of For the 

Samkhya vide — 

M4&ara supplies the later names betwen and 

as follows: W5tTfg^ ’Tnf^f5:^5rr?2?fr%fr^crt5r^ET»jrfi'=Tr“ 

I See also p. 39 of Keith’s “ S&inkhya System.’’ 


St. XVI. 

©tc. — Qaoted in RatnS.karAvatS<rika Pari- 

ihcda I. j». 4. 2 ). 
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etc.— Note that thia doctrine of the NaiyS.- 
yibas which is the opposite o£ that of the Buddhist logician 
Dharmabirti is similarly rejected. This is in order to establish 
the resulting of Jainas. 

sqr^^qiia:; I ^iT?rr: 5r?rraT5Tf^-5rf etc. of. 

?r??r'g583-f^^ *iqT ?r?rr^ *rr^r 

i%%:i %irr i r%«ir m 

85nn*TW4'*TfsRrr: ll ^or a statement of ^cr*l|(orr? see 

Ratnakirti’s Tract on and Keith's “Budhist Philo- 

sophy” pp. 181—184, also S'^ntaraksita^s Tattva-Samgraha with 
Kamalas'Jla’s Pasjika — Section on ^«l??in'=F’T^8ffT* (G-O.S.Tattva- 
samgraha Vol. I ). For its criticism, see Sambara Bhasya on 
Br. Shtras II, ii, 19—22. The Jaina position is thus argued and 
summed up by Hemacandra who quotes “ *1 3*^3' 

^rhrqrqsir^ir: i ^fl’rsBnnRjf ^rr^Fri w f^sjurg^ «" of- also 
Gnnaratna’s com. on s^f^r^n Sa4- Darsana Sam. 

verse 7. pp. 30—31. On p. 195 of the Notes, in 1. 3 from the 
bottom read “ Br. Sdtras II, ii, 11—17 and in the last lines 
“ Prajnakara Gupta’s date is given iu Dr. Vidy&bhihsana’B 
H. I. L about 940 A. D." On p. 199 of the Notes — for “if 
there is “ and “ we cannot ” in 11. 6 and 7, read “if there 
were'' and “ we could not” respectively. For “ S'ad. Com.*’ 
read ‘‘ $ad. Oom.” of Gunaratna; and the same for “ S'ad on 
p. 202. To the list of Reference Books add: 6 Abhayadeva^s 
Com. on Sainmatiiarka, 7. Ny^yabindu of Dharmottara with 
NyS.yabindntlkS. of Dharmakirti 8. S'antaraksita's Tattva— Sam- 
graha with Kamala^lla’s Pafljika, 9. “ Six Buddhist Tracts ”, 
10. Mah&yana Shtr^lamkara M&dhyamika Vrtti, 11. Vijnapti* 
matratfiisiddhi, 12. Aooonnt of Buddhist schools iu Kern’s 
“ Indian Buddhism”, 13. Keith’s “Buddhist Philosophy”, 14. 
Sogen’s “Systems of Buddhist Thought”, 15. Suzuki’s “Out- 
lines of Mah%aQa Buddhism ", 16 and Stcherbatsky’s Intro- 
dnotiou to his “ The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana ". 
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St. XVII. 

^ 5Iwi^f|srrJW3Rrf*r^^«r-' — For S'<iayava.da see Madhya- 
mibS.T-rtti, Stoherbatsky's “Buddhist Concept of Nirrdna” and 
Keith's “Buddhist Philosophy” Oh. XIII:— The Negativism 
of the Madhyamaka 

For an examination of the doctrine from the Br^hma^a 
point of view see Kumarila^s S'lokavartika, sections on 
and For the Jaina examination. See Corn* 

on Sammatitarka, 

— Quoted in Ratnakaravatdriki, on P.N.T. 
Fix ^5 p. 142» The whole commentary on sirn^fT 

3Ti?m” and : q’f^nrrifj' gjtfr ^8ffr^N>r • 

f^: ” c F- T. VIl. 55,56 ), both 

in Satnakara and^ Avatariba, contains a good dissertation 
on the nature of Atman according to the Jainas. See in this 
connection, Pravaoanas^ra. For the Buddhist examination 
of rival doctrines see “Tattvasamgraha" with PaSjika Vol. I., 
section on aiTcJn^NlT S'l. 171-349 pp. 79-130. 

F or the interesting question of the nature of Atman 
^®o*^ding to other schools, consult Jayanta's NyS<yamajajari, 
Efim^nuja's Srlbh^sya etc. On p. 211 of the Notes in 11. 3 & 4 
from the bottom observation ” is a wonderful misprint for 
obscuration.” It puzzled me for a few minutes to find out 
Avith what word it conld have been confounded. On 0 , 

‘concealment’ or ‘ obscuration,' see Suzuki’s “ Outlines of 
NahkySina Buddhism.’ corresponds to “ 

’ which conceals ( by the of or ^ri^T ) 

” which lies beyond it. 

W«.lHM<ui=nMVaTrat etc. — « CRjf qfhl SOf 

I ?T ^ ^ ’'—2. 0 . ^nn^^ur, 

which is the first of the four obscuring Karmans. ^ a rfg^^rq' 

i. g. the Karman which 
obstructs the eproise of moral will; moral weakness. See 

A. M. P.’s edition of Pramaijuiinlmaiiisa pp. 18-19, footnotes. 
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— Wearing out and ultimate cessation of Irarnian. sr 
...... — I have no doubt the coTrect 

reading is “ "—the reference being to the 

famous Madhjamaka or MMhyamika School of Buddhism. 

“ The relation between mental and material things is a 
case of causation but of a special kind since it may be said to 
be simultaneous, in lieu of subsequent. This raises a difficulty 
as suggesting the Vijaanavada theory that there is no real 
externality in things, but a mistaken and illusory attribution 
of externality to that which is internal, as can be shown from 
the fact that we always experience an objeOt and its cogniriOn 
together. The SanirSintikas reject this view; the facts are, 
they argue, clearly that what we see are objects, as external, 
not merely internal modifications of conscionsness, to which 
in point of fact we do not in everyday life attend as such. 
The idealist admission that things appear as if external 
undermines their whole position, for tho Conception of 
externality conld not rise without real ground. There is 
no real difficnlty as to simnlianeity between the object and 
the perception of it; we do not, as the objection to 
possibility seems to imply, first know the object and then 
know the perception, but the object by oontaet with the sense 
organ impresses its form on the oogn^ition, and then from the 
form we conclude by mferenoe the 'existenee of an external 
object which causes it, just as we infer nourishment from a 
thriving appearance, nationality From lan'guage, and love 
from emotion. The object moulds our knowledge wtthouf; 
ceasing to be itself. Cognition cannot explain O'nr objects; 
la itself it is the same and there Would be no diSereUtiation 
of objects if objects Were derived from it. The dWefsity of 
cognitions In an Observer, himself remaining Idre same, is 
explicable otily by tbo ol>eration on him of external th'hlgk, a 
fact which ^vea ns the fealiaation ©f the self as riie Conicionii 
Stibject ( alaya— vijaSna ) in whom individuaf CognltioUS 
( ‘‘pravjtta-.'rijnana ), oaosed by ex^raal thinge nppefetr from 
tMe to time. 

46 
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The Vaibhasikas, though realists, object to this dootrind 
of the Sautrantikas-indeed a fanciful etjmology gives them 
their name because of their habit of styling the doctrine of 
inferability * contradictory chatter ( viruddha bhasa If 

knowledge is thus reduced to inferability, then there is no 
object of perception, and, this being so, there is no basis for 
the observation of the invariable concomitance, -which is the 
essential ground of inference, and we shall have a complete 
contradiction with all actual experience. Knowledge, in 
fact, is of two kinds; perception as indeterminate, that is free 
from the operation of imagination, which is authoritative, and 
determinate perception which is worked np by imagination 
and so is not directly anthoritative, although what is inferred 
serves as a basis for action and common acceptance; we can 
verify by action the trnth of inferences, and wo can accept 
statements on authority as resting ultimately on perception.** 
—Keith’s ** Buddhist Philosophy pp. 161—162. 


St. XVlIf. 

Add as an Appendix 


etc.— This has a parallel both in language 
and in thonght in the following paragraph of P. N. T. 
Batnakar&vat&rik& Pari. VII, p. 142 f— 

• sr ersir- 

^ 5^hn ^r4sKR'jr»Tr4V srrftcT 

i?^iTRrsrr*ri?w^ ‘ 
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!T ^ ^T’^rrimTwtf^rar^ ?re*n^^?wi^*nTT*^*fir ^s i 

'nRr i ^ aCT’^^rr’^r^nwrac 

jdfla eHF?i: » ^ fl ^inr anf^ ^r^F^srr i *w ?i% 
^'^FTT ?iaii H” ?f^^rr4t=Eiu 

m«TSTi?oTT«5fiwrg: I «Twran?ia«rsri5T wf’^sr^ i 5n% qw 

?ra ^F^q's I STTF^ qq q q 

^r^^ROTwq sq^s^s^ I grf^tggqrsr g arqqrqr q iq^ra^ i qf^ 
q^SFq?qT%5qsq ^q|^ T‘?BqTqf%?q^ q ^q rq ^ i f% ^ i 

qqwtr^f^ aur^^rrqqitq ^^qcqfxiRsai^ q^T j^qrqrq\!qi^ftqraf^ 
^T^^yq^rrq^rs^q ^qrgt i ^ qrq qqw = > q^ ^ qr q ^ q 

^^qwrf^ • ^»qi^q«iq»n a?5Jrq8#tamTgL « sjnqqfqtr- 

q^q^sqi^ f| sjrqqt'^ 5ir aqr ^ #qrq ?fli q » 

^ 5 qRqrf^aCTSqiqurf^a^ qi^ ^a: i «rqreqif^^ eq^ iq- 
'qq^ I qitqrf^qv?% f^q^ir qr ^qra: s?f^^r qr sjf^qreq M qr w f ^ i i^q 
qqrqf^fq ^q^aw ^^qTPcrcq^qt^R^qTTftarr i /^qqqq 

«qTq*nP3^j q«iqs*q q^qr^q ^ q^qqt, i aj^ f^q ^Ijnnsqq'rqqr 
f%q^5qj q^iiqri^qi qf^J «' — P. N. T. Batnakar^vat&rikS,. 
Oh. VII pp. 142-143. 

Cf. a similar line o£ argument in S'^mkara 6hS.sja on 
Br. SA. ir. ii- 25 — ai^i^^ar- 

Appendices 

1. “In Hindu and Jaina accounts of Buddhist philosophy, 
■we find mention oE only four schools, viz. (^1) the MMhja- 
mikas, or nihilists, (2) tkfr Yog&cfi,ras, or subjective idealists, 
(3) the Sautiffintikas or representationists and (;4) Yaibh^hikas 
or presentationists. The chief tenets of eacb of these schools 
are supposed to be snmmed up in the well-known stanza*-— 

sRqsffl qf| qmq^g<%s0qs ii 

qtFnqrncqqi^qf^rqqr qw 

q^q^ qq q^qqi: l^qf^q: ?q^ q^ ’a^tqqt « 

These four probably represented the principal classes of 
Bqddhisia who fiourished in ‘India ^at a time when militant 
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Fadant&m was hnrliog tine mfeailes against the mor.ibnnd faith 
of STigasta." 

— Sogen’s “Systems of Buddhist Thonght' 

Mallisena does not mention any of these four schools 
by nanie» hut they are just those which have been criticised 
by him. 3?he doctrine attributed to the Madhyamaka in the 
last line of the Stanza makes it identical with the doctrine of 
“"Para-Brahma*’ as maintained in the S'&nkara school. The 
tlaina, like the other schoolmen, takes it be the doctrine of 
in the sense of Universal Void or EImptiness which is 
the very opposite of S'anfcara’s Universal Plenum ( — cf. 

Upani^d. ) }, and yet it is curious that as a representative 
ta»t of the Malli?ena quoted a passage ( “ 

sr w ” > 

"which has been attributed to Dihnaga ( See Randle’s '* Frag- 
ments from Dihn^ga *’ and Phrtbasarathi on Mim. S'l. VS-xt, 
and Uddotakara's NySya— Vartika and Y4oaspati's N. V. 
T4tpary3 y who was certainly not a MMhyamika S’tiuyavadin. 

S'hbarasv&mia and Snm^rila — the great Bh^^yakdra and 
V4rtikakS.ra respectively of the MimamsS, Darsana — , however, 
use the word not in. the sense of Universal Void, but aa a 

aegathHi of distinction bet’ween nnd the gqnRKPc *-«- the 
pariioidar fenn, h^qg one which cannot be said to be either 
that ol iniT or tttat of 3 t§. The is thus different from 

f5fl«*aPf^|3S; in which Qxdy one of the two, viz. gfsr is supposed 
to possess the thus rendering the reality of the other 

snpBrflnons. Both these have been considered apart from the 
of Stamia XVII. 

d- “ I 1% i^5cr* 

wjirw I tiWijn. : ii i srw^Jlr 

tiji'K I I 1 
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I ^?stsi5*i*iw i%5^yi- 

«ny:j3TnRiT5?T*i^rf^ cPEir ^5*r#f^ i 9f«T stHift^craT^Tra^ I5 : st 

5f^ I fsRTsrcq^Ry 

ray^fyn^^iTfr: « iTcT %a: « ftsr ffrssrnTnrey 

t^: g^itr gwcsnrs^ 1 ^R^srr^ 1 ft si?r fg^^ % i 

rTw^rram: sr 1 *t 3 ^ra^sf% g^rg^ i ^ 

5E*iigc 9Tg:>TF^g * *TT^n=f2Ri %a^ i g^t 

SISfTfs^fg ^ »T*r u 

^i?*ig3 Mrarnr^rNrarre^ 1 srgr^ffr ^ sft 1^: i 

afg^g^t^wn^^ siw ^ q? 5 ?inT: u 

gyra: f^renrr i s& aira^RC ^Tffts^: 1 ^ ft 

5rc^sS3gqr?5¥*r^ i ar^w 1. ft stm^a^k- ^ g ^ ^^ g nci ^ ^ q i i a at^^ r 
R grr y f=sFgt^i«*Tggyrgq[g 5^ « g^r gg^w T #! ^rni^ i 5rr'ig# *g 

5 aT3*n*n^g^^ I rfg ^gTggSggggC, I si=ls«TgIgI^ 3^r 
l^g'sq^ grg^qgrgi^ « ^gs <# ggi^sp^ss^: 1 g^gg: i # 

fl^Eg^qg^ g 1 it gfgg » If qvfrf^^g^g^ggfS'sgtj g^c anrrar 
?5g^tirt I sr ^T^sggtfrg’=g^®t 1^ ^gtqgwgsf i ?R*W5ns?wt^r 
5%: »T 5 ?Tqtfg ^ g 5 n?gaffg;i aggi^gcggri: 1?^ =• arR ^ sBig^Wi®K^ 
srr^st sregsir^iT gas • g i ^nri^rnT^ 5%- 

*igf>n?ri^ i wwt =gi^ sr?ggr^rg»r^rg! 1 gggT^^ssgsr: gsgg: 1 

3jf^=g ^irgf^%^ggs^«t^wfrggTgi garsrwrg: « 5iTC«n g x s t r fwR 

w «!.^ l^< ' iWq ? ia p^ggg I ST %ggftg i sr ^Imiwgsr: 

gclg! I arat ^ sTcgSffg;, il"' 

— S*abara Bh. on P. Mim. I. i. 5. 

— Note that the second paragraph begins with “aii?ang** 
and yet ends with “ ^nsi^sri itcSR: ” — thns making little 
distinction between and ft^r ^Tg g^T^» The same is the 

case with the V^rtika also. 

Bee also KaiuS.rild.s S'l. V^rt on iH^Tg^sT^ny and 
and S'S,nkara Bh. on II. ii. “%<^sjjTy g gggrf^5rg>” 

2, “The fundamental doctrine of this MSdhyamika school 
has been imperfectly understood and grossly misrepresented 
by the so-called scholars of Buddhisnx in Europe, and latter- 
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day India. Most of them give the appellation oC ‘ Nihilism ’ 
to this school, simply because N4g4rjnna applied the terms 
‘ S^AnjaiS * or emptiness to express his conception of hunoian 
life and truth. S'hnyatS, however. .....does not imply 'nothing- 
ness; it simply expresses “the everohanging state of the 
phenomenal world or absolute resirictedness of the nou- 
menal side of the universe^'^Sogen's “ Systems of Buddhistio 
Thought” — ^p. 194. Sogen approvingly cites the following 
passage from Suzuki’s “Outlines of Mahay^na Buddhism — 
^SHnyatd simply means conditionality or trausiioriness of all 
phenomenal existence. It is a synonym for anitya or pratitya 
Therefore, ‘emptiness', according to the Buddhists, signifies 
negatively the absence of particnlarity, the non-existence of 
individuals as such, and positively the evefchanging state of 
the phenomenal world, a constant flux of becoming, an 
eternal series of causes and efifeots. It must never be under- 
stood in the sense of annihilation or absolute nothingness; for 
nihilism is as mnoh condemned by Buddhism as naive realism*’. 


Similarly, in regard to the Mr. Sogen says 

that it asserts the “ momentariness " of the phenomenal world 
only, leaving the noumenal reality untouched. I agree 
that the original teaching of Gautama Buddha probably 
io fth only. l am not snro whothor the later 
Mdhuf. did not go fnrlher. It Mr. Sogon’. interpretat- 
ion o( yoj-y,,, IS correct, it oonoides with the Jaina'a 


St. XIX. 

^y??i^nj-The word originally meant 

^entxsts who based their conclusions on observation or 
Nature-lore (see Rhys David's note in his Introduction 

S B r Buddha ” Vol. II. 
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— How derived by some from * ^r^srr^ ’=Sweet- 
tongued has been derived in Siddharsi's commentary on 
lSry§,yS,vat4ra and elsewhere thns: 

!r (Hema. Un4di 37.) 

Borrowed, in some parts almost verbatim with a change 
of order in some lines from Kemacandra's Commentary 
on his swmtflJTrw. cf. Rri:: sr^^fn:- 

spfjor^j^: x-vu I ^fsnft^r- 

5^f^ftafi^<T55¥qTP«rr«^ 5*r^=grftoft: SBnRnv^ ?TT?Rfr- 

5?rT5r«*r'a§isrT*T^5ii sTin5r?nc^ 3^r^«ir<T%?^ » *r ^ 
»it^reron»Tf^ frfsfsii'^^tsn srr*n®?r*nTr*rr»4 5?i^q7qf|[g jpet- 

* d«Ri5r«irtBfirsr3*n%?rr^tir^®r?f^cr«r^prs?r^!Ti srnTr^n- 
«TCsrf^r?«K 'T^^a[5fr?r*T3»TR^7 srfrnn'Fm:g7r5#Rf » 
arf^ ^ srf^q'np^r^ *r »f^l8gr^ 

’ift’?: I «f JRq^ssK q’»:%^l^tsrwBriTq'rs^ i 

^ srnRraiuT^^?itscq:nTr?i*^ i sr si?*i8er- 

*ri%'®r i 

^ sruTvnPTTC fiTqd>5rrqj: i % =3 

E?rf5rgni^ srrwnf srf^sr^r^^rs^gfrcT ?rg-*T®rrt: 'Tclasre^nr- 

’5?i«i!sqT^rfT^ i ^srr5E5jnTr**r- 

srcai«jre?nf^ f^f^?:rf^?^<irarjn*rri«rg*i grtwriinnwir- 

*Rrw= • jR>T8ffrHr« w%g[ 3?5?r^cfg:s'*?5i 'Tssr^mr^ u” 


Saijikhya tattvakaumndi i siT3*rnf ST^Tr^rRrf^ gr ^^T 

srsrf^Tw: ^r 3^^.* irf^<T^?i 1 sr ^ 

«nrr*r^5f^'T4«n! sr^rW^rr ir^«r^or sTf^tr^^t 

sriftr iwtotTS'en^ • 3i;r»5^<T*TTgc • sT=T^?rraprgr^«ill^’WTe-g3 ^ 

5 ^ jrfcT ^i*irfgTSjrgr^*t 5 =^snT?n 1 ^^Rrm- 



imr°nT¥^^^g^ II <?• iii short, all onr social intercourse, 
including the discussion of a proposition with the opponent, 
depends upon the assumption that er^RT *3 a valid form of 
thought ( sn]T°T )• 
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As regards the unreliability of as a sfutoj 

Grunaiatna narrates an interesting story alluded to in the 
following couplet of Saddarsana-samuooaya of Haribhadra s 

« (8D> amrq ^sRT^i:— qTf^?T^W€T*rr5rrf^rs'?r:- 
5rninnf%T^jRr?ir%sT3rqT^ ^^5ir^rTRgf%r%?:r^ir^: sr^irt 
I ?rr 1 5qR[r *t ?r?r ?qr<T^frr<Tr^ srr^^r5*??T 

if^ f^sear warnif: arr^ 3r*rr w qaT^jf^ar JT?«r- 

®t%5T 5|f ^eT?nn sq^^^nnarr tR?r tqf ^rert^^reotrari ^eiTg^- 
|5li^ I w?t: gr ?T»R5Rir?rw«T :q«t arr^q?gra:gracq ^ gff!cq'tf?tor6r»?t»|;?r- 
qttiH'K 

?^€h:€?fhnft: T«?r^: qiSf iqjq^rfi- sr«^^ i%tT: irrrtwrf^ 

Ti^rJfs^gr^ i erR wsrriTfrr 

5r«aiq>^^ ^ alt iq:«T?Tgrr*T«i«Tr3qTT*rr ^4 mf^ qr^q- wsnfts^?r- 
=5^ I ?r?r: gr ?ri«^aTraPrfqiTrorrr%^hfq w^i'r srsrgq t 

The principles of the school are thus sammarised in 
the §addar^ana-Samuocaya. 

“^qrwHr ^'44 *ti!%ct sfir^ h i vrq^^irf sr st ^ 

5^'TWr: n n ^ igMytr# cnriy 

|g[^(v.i. ^ «q ^ 

« 1 srtf ’ftw »nT Rcf^rf ii" ( w. 80-82 ). 


Appeihdix. 

S f sTriTrwi!T;|# «??q^8rr- 

J^'TTwR-srinoT^ aT«T^ 
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^ I 'r>:ar i ^ srrar 

»nesTR[SRTar^ i^. ’flrwmsf^^-sohrrft 

sr^^srBr i ^r ^ 5T<*r *TPcf^r3?BOTTTf^ ^k- 

*TtTr i sr5?issn^*TT*T^: srnrmr^ror^ ®q3^smr«i?Tr 

iitri iir ^t-HldM^W gre^ a m t q gr*^,l — Sil^mka’s Commen- 
tary on Sutra-Krt^mga p* 17* 

q# *T?^qinrf*r*r^ ajcri^^rttsf^ — Of. S'il. Com. on 

Sfttra-Kytilmga pp- 15-17: sj STRJTT^ 

sr*rfarr*Ti^ci^i...atg^ %hs= 4 ^njT^ir^f^aritKgrfir- 

5?i5?m I ^a«?»i^fN>^qTc>T5?1rs- 

»rTsir^«rpri^^ %?TSJtTf^qT%: sr^q; i i *13 =5 

aif% ^jjrsqrrafr'qitsiT^: ^f^rc*rr«p*»* ^ qi«r riff ^ 

5*T«i^^ ^pirqm«Tr^Hr %5s*Tf 

f^srrir aiqn^ sri^rt^^^r^^iw^rqT %f^r ^qTrR^n^areqr 
itsTi^i: arqiTffir «r5rf^ ^ ssiq"^^: srsrw^ i-.i ?5jnMrlr- 
f^^^trTpqqrf^'I.^q^*- H.-.qxirqi^ q®tr ^i^vsr: qt^'qi^rsq^sfnffqVn-- 
tTsi firqiqqqnT= f^>w#r sarqrars #qiT5tsF?fr f^r^s- 
^5ft qr > qs’»J5iq?r|f! i...3Tr5mr aj^^spq: ?rai^ciT%'H- 

sfrqaj;. — f% »3:?rTf^ qew ^rnrrqs'^q^arsrrqi^rT qr u..i q«rr 

irqr^sarfqsrqrsnf^ sr?^^ *r3?in%J qrrear^ 

qr qrsnfir =3 ^ins^qowq^--. i f% ^ gH^tr^pp^qsT^ 
nararrwrrq: ... < wst qTS^TTqFqrar^rsra-: 

i ^farri? ^m:ik ^qn:*riq: q?hF?r =q 

*r%Rr% qrrq qq ?rrm?a%'nnfgqiT^r ii 
To the list of Books of Referenoe add: 5 NyS.ya Sh-tras. 
6 Prasastapada Bhasya with Nyayakandall. 

St. XXI. 

etc. — Of. ^a(T 

sfif^sqr? ^1- JTsq^cirg r 

HsnsnqqT?! Il" Ratnakara- 

vatarika- 


^7 
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St. XXII. 


— Otherwise— in— 
explicability; impossibility except on a partionlar hypothesis ; 
e.y. the existence o£ is impossible except on the assumption 
that there is also. Of. * tg: " — 

Pratijfi§.mukha-Shtra, where erf^TTinq is divided into two vari- 
eties, ST^wrorq of oo-existence and erfqqfxrrq of succession 

■ffN Plqq l S^q n T fq We are further told how the former, 
*. e. < ag*n q he q ' g qr q of two companions or that of the 
pervader and the pervaded : s q fcqo gffq^ql'gr 

The similarly may be ^qqrq of mere antecedent and 

consequent or of cause and effect : 

This relation is determined by )■ The 

P. U. T. states that according to J ainas only two sfqqq^s are 
necessary in a syllogism viz. qsg- and and thus distinguishes 
the Jaina view from that of other schools: “ qq 5*irF3'^^ 

M«iq4^rq«?r^^q => q«3r#g[- 

Next, P. N. T. mentions how the may be stated: 
q’^l^'reqqtqqrqs'qqraqqf^vqi I t^’5qqf%f5r»ilrqqrT^=> 

^qNsqqfri^Tsqq^qqf^: i qqr ^^gqiqq qiq»si%qr : 

tqls ^rreqjRqrq^ ur'SBrqqrcih' ■qr 
sq^^ H (ibid, 37) erqqi^: ^9sq% iqr^)Erf^|%qr^ 
q-wtHq * ^fpqsqllr: finsq^f^rifsrsq^r 

sq^^iq n 


On p, 237 in 1. 14 from the bottom, for the words in the 
rectangnlar brackets read:'.— £ It should be eleventh century, 
according to the date given by Dr. Vidy^bhhsai&a which is 
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St. XXllI. 

^ "-I am afraid the AMP. footnote “^Kq- 

” haa missed the point. For the 

oorreot explanation of. “ ” — 

Hema. Klosa. 

St. XXIV. 

Cf. ?Rq [ swTJT^ ] OTiTr»qf%5Nrrai^sRr»?T% 

P. N . T, See the same author’s — Devasftri’s — Commentary 
Sy^dv&da-RatnSksira Pt. 5j pp. 736. After stating the objections 
of the «^it 3 C Naiy&yikas and Vaidesikas ) the writer quotes 
the following verse which enumerates them — ggq — 

• ersrq^arr^qfri^wf^ 

I ” These are answered in detail and the section 
concludes as follows : 

sr2T^! arfe^*i?f’^5i^^«irftr5gr?rr qrsg qg riqqT ^ ; 
qrqq: ii \ w qCT^qqnr^qrqswrsisqT- 

wr4 ^?i5ffqqirs 5^= u ^ n %qr%q>qqqq[ t qq»raKaqr 

ir^m^mTqeqrqc. il ^ » qifq qynr^lqrgqff: > freqrq- 

eqrgt i q ^ 

^qr^c i qs^iqssrqt^q qar^qqqrgt qqnrtO^q h v n snf^r 
qgRvgqf^^fV — » q?fr: uq'JqqrfRqrq; ^ ii qT’= q*iqaE qr t 
qqfwi qqq^cfqqr^i q^oTlrSHioh'is^qeq q qr«iq*r ^sq^- 

qiqrg^ II « II— P. N". T. JElatn^kara pp. 740-743. 

Appendices. 

sfq q ^qtq^qlqqr«0r®Rqi^ %qf^^q®qq^ etc.— Much of the 
oomnaentary of this stanza has been borrowed from Mema- 
oandra's Com. on his Pram^i3.a-MJmairis4 and the same recurs 
in the later Saptabhahgi-Tarahgiiji. of. — 

I q qfitf 3^ q^q- 
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?•— srsT i »3f^ 

»^?wrKi?f^^'JT53: 3?%^ =5r??T^fr% n ^ ^i?m5f 

grNra ^ 4 =arrm??nwRr??nw’:«in*rr#f aT5!?r%qjT-?TaT?- 

sT5=r^: g«rr ^gr h — 4;r ^st 'm^raf- 

II Vi — 4^1 ^4'or 5r5[?^jn5r^ ^’rr^’ar^^gr 
f Br g?f^ i II 4 ?i4^5»t®? 4 =^ f4f4%iTra>i4ar 

4^*1: II ?[! — h i i — ' 

affftgun^ itgJ^^ragTSTTg: i gi5fff4m^ 4t ’frq^g^ ?r^ 

i'f<r4rRf nr^hra’ i ^rqosvgrqr^ ^ fq^^qs'srr^qrrsjT! i 

tiRrfq ?i4^raiq?55s4tsi% sit^ fl4rsr: i 

4raT5ife4h^tr«mEgq*r*ngE; i vfv?4q qa:i^^?®m5s?:^?wrarrr5Trfrcf rf^- 
f4?5iC^r«iiT9^^®4: iT^qri f4fiw^fqq>r3fr:| v^'l^^^^^rwrscq-- 
*rR?r: I ?pjT?:qrnq^'JTc4sr qijirh^ i^r? qnr sTcfi^: i 
icqwiw cTs=qcf^ I ^qqq^q’j^q^ 

?®r7^iWTtq 4?: 4?«qrfq^ ^nn^^rfir'grrsTic^ gsq^^mi '^r^-' ?f^ 

*isir4f: ii 4^ ^ ^q>g:gqT%^^ r ^ 4=^«pirrqfir^55f4‘!=r 

^ 'Tft:s:^r n 3 t«t trsi 5r?ir qf^#rrfT: ^qrqr4 qr- 
^qirq im'^ h ti 5 t^i^ i ^i4 ^5r*^sfq sr g’^cEs 

?req eni^siniq^ i;«rs5?rgc.i wiwq# =q ^^§ »=gTqf^qf%r% % ^rrs^^gi;^ I 

^^*^f4^?gqs*5Trsfq q ra3:^?r4r qiwrq ?% irssrfq^ ^5?^- 
qqrqiwsp II 


2- =ra i!»r>r*<irara^si^ 3^ ««jii<#i%!n =nw i wr ft sEwr- 
**"*'' •®'W ' s»n«1<H.MEp»in!H*nft siuraiiarat i ft ™- 

»»-n»yTO ^ BTO I ^ratnii i g g «E<n#5wr siw i 

' '''*'^ wRt«5^g 

wsiwrtt II ipggg'nrgESt* 

^-rnn I gfti ft .ftftft 5^,(4 g jft, 

T V W* M — ^ 
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#r ?fr¥?rf 

5r 'gT#T qf^Tirrq^ i gsgrq-jj ftqnt r^ ^riqf^jf r 

'T'rej^ I 97?W^: » ^ sfs^T^ H 'T*fr?T^<? sft?iWVV ^ ^fSq^STTsft i^v: 

I f^ ^«i535<Tr9[saj?ir?tf% ^sr?! t ^ a'^c^rf^fr- 

^toT 5»Tq5T m ariT’^f^gf 1^: 'tnrafiTrqt^r- 

gtrsfN‘?iV f^r^f5r^rq'g?[?Tf%5ft??rTga^^*n5r5f^rc»?5T: ^^rgTT^nfTr^^^- 
5i^rfrry^g:r^!jFTg5^ ^ 5qrT ^ ig»T « i4%?TgiT *Trf^ 

griC'^cqw ^'sg^ ?s?iqg^qT5*r% !T*TrJT??r ti 

-—Com. on Praixili.9a-Mlm4msa pp. 45—46. 


Stanza XXV. 

Not© that reference is here made to those fundamental 
problems of Ontology on which the philosophers, not only 
of India but of the whole world, are dirided, and which, 
therefore, provide suitable principles for their classification. 
(1) Some are '‘JEfUrncdists’* in regard to all things; they believe 
that everything is permanent. Some are '‘^on—Eternalists’*i 
they believe that everything changes. Intermediate between 
the two are **Semi—Eternalisfs'”; they believe that some things 
are permanent, while others not; in other words, some change, 
while others do not. To the first category belong Vedfintins 
of the Samkara school, who believe that one eternal principle. 
Brahman, is the only reality. They have, however, to recognise 
the fact of change or impermanence, even if they may not 
consider it necessary to explain it, change, according to them, 
being nnreal and irrational and, therefore, by its very nature, 
incapable of explanation. To the second category belong the 
Bnddhists who believe in impermanence or change of all things. 
All the other schools of thought fall between these two 
extremes, which are represented in the history of Greek 
Philosophy by Parmenides and Heraclitus, and in Modern 
European Philosophy by Spinoza and Hume. Between the 
two fall all other schools of thought, which accept both the 
extremes in one way or another. In the Ny^ya— Vai^e§ika 
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school, some things are regarded as permanent, and others aS 
impermanent. Things, accordingly, fall in two distinct olasseaj 
nothing being at once permanent and impermanent, as with 
the Jainas. The S&mkhya school maintains the doctrine of 
Prakrti and Vikrti, that is to say, of one eternally changing 
Frakrti. Virtually, this makes the nearest approach to the 
Jaina doctrine of and q qfq , but it still differs from it, 

inasmuch as in the Samkhya view, the two, viz., Prakrti and 
Vikrti, are not regarded as two aspects of one Iteality front 
different points of vieio, as in the Jaina Philosophy. I do not 
know, however, whether this difference shonld be regarded as 
snbstantial and essential, or as formal and of no moment. 
PatafijalPfl Yoga and those schools of Vedanta which are 
known as Bhed^bheda and Vi^istSdvaita belong to this 
intermediate class, as far as they endorse the view of the 
S4mkbya. 

(2) Another principle of the classification of philosophers 
is their attitude regarding the problem of the Universal and 
the Particular, or the One and the Many. The differences 
among philosophers in this matter run on parallel lines to 
those which divide them on the question of Permanence and 
Change. Compare on the problem of the Universal and the 
Particular the controversies of Realism, Nominalism and 
Conceptualism in the history of European Philosophy. 

(3) The third point on which Philosophers are divided is 
the competence or incompetence of words to capture the 
nature of Reality, when it is fonnd to be consisting of contra- 
dictories from opposite points of view. All philosophers 
agree that Reality cannot contain contradiction from one and 
the same point of view. But the Jaina maintains that it can 
and it does contain contradiction, although from different 
points of view. According to the Vedanta of the Sdrnkara 
school this only points to unreality and irrationality ( Mfi.y», 
Avidyd, AnirracaniyatS ), or contradiction in Reality or 
Tntjbh. 
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(4) Being vs* Non-Being is another problem whioh 
divides philosophers. This division also, like No (2) runs 
parallel to that in No (1). The two are not only reooncileable, 
but always coexist, although as viewed from different view* 
points, according to Jainas. The two extremes were harmonised 
by Heraclitus in the category o£ Becoming, which however, 
sinks back into that of nou—Being. 


Stanza XXVI. 

These controversies of and go back to 

the Brahmajdia Sutta of the Buddhist canon where a record 
is made of the various schools of “Br^hmanas and recluses” 
who hold different views. Among them are Eternalists 
( ‘Sassatika’ ), Non-eternalists ( ‘ Asassatik^’ ), Semi-eter- 
nalists, Annihilationists ( XJcchedav^da ). Thus some are 
reported as holding— “Eternal is the soul $ and the world, 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixed; and though these living creatures 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and ever.’* 
Again, it is said “There are, brethren, some recluses and 
BrSibma^as who are Eternalists with regard to some things, 
and in regard to others Non-eternalists.” “Some recluses 
and BrS,hmanas are Semi— eternalists, and maintain that the 
soul and the world are in some respects eternal, and in some 
not.” ( S. B. B. Brahmajala Sutta ). 

In some of these doctrines, one may see Anekantavada 
of the Jainas. Also, “This world is neither finite nor yet 
infinite.” 

©tc, — On it the commentator, 

Vacaspatimisra, puts a note: 

qpggfj; *’ i, e. includes, besides itself, and 
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stanza XXV 11, 

“sjsrtrI — Definitioa of ?T=!Tr»T as given in Pra- 

gastapada— Bh^sya . 

etc.*— and ff etc.— Quoted in the 

Ratnakaravatarika Oh. YII 57, pp, 145 and 143 respectively. 


Stanza XXVIII. 

“ ” — This is a strange misprint in the Notes on 

p. 293 for 

— None o£ the commentators’ explanations o£ the 
'word seems to be satisfactory, and there is, besides, no certain 
tradition on the point. Probably it originally meant the 
point of view involved in coming from the general to the 
particnlar, in which both the general and the particular get 
equal recognition. Compare ‘ * of the Ny5,ya school in 

which one comes to the particular from the general or 
universal, both of which are equally real. 

^515 — The viewpoint of the comprehension and con- 
sequent merging of particulars in the universal. com. , 
prehendere-to take-jjf). 

— Superficial point of view. Probably, applied at 
first to those who read the Stitras superficially without the 
light of the commentary. 

^**4. and — In these nayas exaggerated im- 

portance is attached to the form of expression, in the ascending 
order. In it differences of grammatical forms make 

realities different. — lu it differences implied by 

different synonyms cause differences of Reality, It 

tekes note of the present condition only, and unless an object 
is possessing the kriy4 at the time, the name will not be 
to it* 
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Stanza XXIX, 

srriw^q^oT — a^ri ^ ^ g=^*Tr%3: etc.— 

£I5P«it ?r — A, M. P. But Srldhara quotes this io his 

Ny%akandali p. 88. etc. 

lf^5TT#TT etc. — I cannot agree with 

Jacobi^ and other writers who see primitive animism in the 
Jaina doctrine of Universal sentiency. To me it appears to be 
a conscious and deliberate expression of sympathy with all 
Nature which is based on the belief that all its objects are 
endowed with life. I would rather go without the early date, 
if it rests only on this ground, than accept this humiliating 
characterisation of its great religious tenet. 


Stanza XXX. 

^5^ — Evidently Mallisena seems to know 

earlier glosses on the Dvatrim^ik^, written or oral. 

etc. — The derivation of the word qaj given by 
M. and found elsewhere also (see Commentary on the “Ny&ya- 
prave^a^* ) is clearly far-fetched, implies the metaphor of 

one wing of the bird as opposed to the other wing, this word 
having originated in the atmosphere of debate. 

©to. — Unlike the Vedantin who demonstrates 
gives rise to agnosticism — although unin- 
tentionally — the Jaina establishes harmony among all the 
dardanas by recognising that all are partially right, rather than 
that every one is partially wrong. f This implies, however, 
that the Jaina steps in only after other systems have done their 
work, it may be, even of mutual recriminations. 

♦ S. B. E. Vol. XLV Introduction, p. xxxiii. 

t That the present work displays the latter feature shows 
how difficult it is to live up to one's ideal. 

48 
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JLppeBdix 

^^T5=?rsFf^r?rf TT^if^srrJrf^ iri^<Tf^i^ « ’^- 

?rT^^5rTmr5*r^?^i2RTft^^r^sRr?J75K^^: ^i^er^^rg: i ^rg: srisTrl 
STIJ^ *TTf^ I ^T»5ir5r?^m«PTi: *5rf5rf3r??Ttf^goTr ^sr JTsrnrJi i m^- 
^srecWfii "Ecgt 5rsipr'T?:sfT%: ^rarnrg^ i %'a' ii 

i ^gacrf^srf ^ornrnr- 

%^’e«ir^^i5Fg^aT*Trg; *> 


ST -Ml R ' °K ' t ^cg — ^J^fgqft^^y^^rr g g F fr I sTairtT* 
5?iriRrTT?^*iT^^5^ ?s?r?qrif^ ^sfTJTis'an^^^: i ?sai^^siT?ri%- 
f^2T?5!ra: ^TWTS'sjsa: i gi'^fr h ^4 h sarrimirarf^^siic^T- 

lf^ » *^4 =5 ^WFqf4tr^f5fT^c^^^^Ty5'riT?T»^ « ^ 

^ f:fw 4f»i*5; u 


^T T c TT ^ — ^^‘g^rg?r^44^q7T?JT¥fw®3^fscT 1 qw^orhiT^ 
4^^5i: J gsicrnT i m?r5rrsT?^T4^r«rra: « sfr^tt- 

?nT4^gi^R5rr4 ^ T%^5irf4 h i srrf^ i 

4=35f:irTsn%c[f^5??gvr^f4Tmrgi: i ?;*TTf4 4^jcrRT4h^5^Tgsrff^w i cra^ 
a|^iqwE»r4: ^^4 ^r^Tararsrmfrag: ti 

— ‘^T^s^TT^r^^r^r^rcf^ *a5^TT^ mmxk \ ^¥?i^s4 
f%'j^r^5F4V i ' arl^'Rar^c^^^T'^ra: ’sf4»«iTf^»ja^' 

^sqqf^rjrSrassrf^ i a ^f^saia^^isfareasa^ 
a?:aa 1 axaT*=a?:!TOi'ia:i 5^=a55qaT3[5arararac. i ana 5fa5ar^a:>%aE- 
4a aa: i aarl^ aaa^q%: i ^ 5 giT^saisjaamraia^ %as5if4Trr u 


jftrrf^TaiT^ — aar;iafafaJr4aTajn:a% ^asrac. i aaat ^rarai^- 
g^rargc > ^rar faa: sRjr^c^Ta: 1 a?^a 1 aw^*qar4r^^a- 
^aat5iri5^4 ^ra f^aaaraf “a gria«ea^qRarTTrs9n'f4aaara- 

aTaT^44: 5na a4rf^faf^ i aa anar aar^f •saa^n^aaf^ar ^%ais- 
^p^fa ^rlaaai^j; H — ^Saptabhangitarangini. 

jTiP^^aaar area: asa^r a 5 — aa^ a^%afS*E4Tfa a= 555 ar 

^saar area'tfa a^a: « aa*ra^i5Targ[aRaf aNfa^rat a 

aii^r^ H — Malia^janas1itrS,iamkara pp. 155, 
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— (*S4mkhyastltra V. 66 ) | q' g 

f ^ I I iisjrfl f^sr^ur 

^fN»7rg[5n%f^j^^or sg^ \ m ^f^sfhfnEsr- 

’gr^rg; ^%sr !3TiTg[: ^^q’rr-’ ^g: %cF5TTf rg"- 

5i^Rig^TT^: Wffk ?T%^ STfi^r- 

H— Sardkhya Pravaoana Bh&§ya. 


Stanza XXXI. 

^fT?55i2[Ta3iiT%gjg3!ir=%Tg=g?ir. sr^Targr literally means, the 
state of being possessed of good, powerful thighs, hence of 
powerful legs. 

— I think Mallisena is wrong in rejecting 
the better known to cross ( srRT5t>*T’JTt«f ) and 

preferring the obscure VcSj to dry up ( ^ )• The 

reason which he assigns for his preference of the latter ( 

is not very weighty, being rightly countered by his 
second thought — “ E[t 


Stanza XXXII. 

Of. the titles “ ??n?rT%?rrm ’% and ‘«% 5 frp?r- 
” ofKrsnananda. 

a'cjg’srw — author of “ ”, not of “ 

The supplementary note occurring on p. 328 is a slip, which 
has been corrected on p. xiii of the Introduction. 




Appendix A : Various Readings. 

I. 

Page 1. 

A. B. B. Cm. begin with t srR-‘ C. t ^ 

H. If SHTJ *r*T:» D. F. G. STf) 

3. B. F. K. read 
10. B. G. ^nifscr for 

Page 2. 

17. A. C. E. F. °|[«iiTrr^i ^5 Bm. Cm. Dm. Ena. H 

19. G. Bm. 5 jtrr^ for ^qTTT^j H omits afRT^rss; G. reads 

20. Bm. 

21. H adds ^sgror^rTf|5*I?I^^r»nTr: after 

22. Am- omits g:rf^5?Tg: after fw?:f%rr- 

23. G. reads ^qrq^^Jirqsii^ir^r® 

26. A. Bm. eto.q^'t^ for H’s 

29. Am. Bm. Cm. omit after qtrl^ir 

30. A. omits ^S?nf=?T^?rffri 

31. B. adds 3T?f(ri^r^r^f3 after rT«?r 

33. Am. reads ^sgrofrS^tr 

31. — 40. H. omits from ?r)8TTsd^r to ^^srrmsfnr: 

Page 3. 

40. G. omits ^orqrg; after srorq;*T- 
50, Am. omits srRr after ?T?«I^^IT3Clr^* 

62, D. 9 T 3 ?ET for Am reads for 

H. for sr. 

56. D. E.H. read 5fr m ^ for 

etc.; but H. notes the latter on 
margin as tTrsiSTr?:^^- 

57. D. F. H read 
Page 4. 

76. Am. omits after 

80. G. omits »£*»>* 

Page 5. 

81. Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. «ra*TRTf*T^ for e?3vr^Te*?^* 
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82 . 

84. 

85. 
83. 
93. 

95. 

98. 

99. 
ICO. 
104. 

Page 6. 
106. 
107 . 
110 . 
ill. 
115. 
117. 

119. 
121 . 
122 . 
Page 7. 
134. 

136. 

137. 


138. 


140. 


Am. omifcs 

Am. and D. read for 

A omits after 979^^770 

A omits nrT% after 

A. B. O. P. Gr. H. read smrf^c^TS’flr5^^HtS‘g:Sf5trf: for 

and STsari^: for STTr^i^?!; 

C. omits after 7T^;frf^. 

G. for ^ric^;. 

G. for ?ff^o 
Am. «TC^r^ra^c*lflt for 

Am reads 

H. reads for 

G. H. xT^Jf for 

O. omits *T 5 lf^r after 

F. reads RjnqrTf^ for ^irrsm^ 

A. Q . B. E . P. G. erf^ for 

Bm. for 

H. f^4s:q^fd for sr^:crsrf^. 

Am reads for srnrTn^W:- 

Am omits 


H. for Am reads 

Am omits ^ after ^fNr^irnr^ 

D. reads wlw^iTHTf5»;5Wr?>T^q^f^ JT^ 

«TR*resr^ and omits from 

to 


A. O, E. F. G. H. and Am. add sTflS ( Am. 5ri;e^. ) 
fHOT 9fmtr^«R7T qr^TRinsrfJt^ after 

but Am omits from to 
Q* ^n[s*n«r: for 


Cl A <*■• • 

A^anHMI^'%<: for QifT9?gr3tr?<s^:. 

3. -Am reads sipjw^^^! for sxnrnrijTT^T^ 



s 


5. Am. Bm. for Am. omits 

after 

Page 8. 

10. B. reads ^ragroTTSf^^. 

12. D, E. and Am Em. read ^ 

^n?N=JT for 5 ir%jr^ ^5ftq%??Tl?St^-q:. 

13. Am. O. H. add before R^o; H for 

15. D. esfRii^for Am. reads ^tTSTT^ for 

21. G. Am for q^Ggroi^. 

24. A. for 

III. 

1. D. E. H. for 

Page 9. ^ 

4. A. O. G. Om. omit Rrsr^ ^iTig;. 

6. H qx fs^m^T^lfor qr RRxqqt 

10. A. C. E and Am qqsf R : for I F for ^fo^. 

IL. D R-Req for q^iR«q. 

.] 2. Am. for 

13. Am. Dm. read 

16. Am. omits qqqrqp after ^flqqo Bm» Om. Dm. Em. 

read qqqsrf^qf qniqr : 

17. D. adds =q before g ^q^^ q. 

18. E. ^qqrRr for R^?N*itR* 

20. O. omits xnt: before q^q^qpT” 

23. G. omits before 

24. D. I for iq;:q^ qrq. 

Page 10. 

25. D. E. for qqq^. 

26. F for 

27. A. Rcft'^sETTTx: ^mq^rr^qx'- 

30. H adds gqr before ^qr=q; F. qr^^qR’- for 

lY. 

2. Am. Bm. Cm- Dm. Em. qe^rsq for qrq?^rsq; Dm. 

omits eqf^qg before q^iR' 

Page 11. 

7. E rejads ^T^ ^q^ qtq for eqf^q^qq^qrq 
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9. A. D. E. Gf^. add before 

10. Am. Bm. Om. Dm, £im. read for ^seJ^r^ 

15. A. C. D. E for 5«Tflrir^. 

19 . D. ^iF«T?nn for 

22 Am. omits q- before F reads tar^TF^T- 

(3i[5i^ai4l| :» and omits gpijar before 
24. Om. omits after 

26. H omits i|g- after 

27. Am, Bm. Om. Dm. Bm, read 
Page 12 . 

33. E. omits before 55?Trf • 

36, Gr. for 

-A* *rr>ip: for *)T » 33 l^; E. G. omit q-f ^e^T^qr- 

39. A. F. G. H, for Am, reads q’sqfr 

40. Am. 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


C. D. B. F. H. for sf^ri: 

Am. q^Fddl^; G. G. for •gf 
Am. Dm. omit srqrdrq'. 

qsg- after. 

Am. for 

Dm. omits after g-w 

Y. 


Page 13. 

1. D. omits srq 

3. Am. for ^gg^qq;;. 

4. Am. omits ^ after firg,; ; A. O. B. E. F. H. «rF»r™ for 

srRiT^?g-gti 


8, E. omits before 

10. Am. Dm. q«nit for g^rrtt» 

12. A. qg- for ggqQ. 

15. A. F. G. ^gvn^g^ for ^vrfg'^o. 

18. Am. reads ?^FcTr i^r^?qqr. 
Page 14. 


2L. 

23 , 


D. E. H. 9iTr«Tg9?r: for eTFrr^g?^: 
A. O. D. E. G. H omit after 
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24. A. and Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. Em. Fm. for 

28- O. G. wim: for G. for 

32. Am. i for sn^NTr^ssr^^Nr:* 

34. B. O. D. E. G- H. for E. 

38. E. G. srf^s*Tf^ F for H omits 

before 

4jU C, omits ^cf after 

42. A. B. O. B. for srsrf^. 

Page 15. 

47. E reads siwaKWWRxra*!: 

49. O. for 

53. O. E. G. omit f^sTRTo after ^ar®. 

54. D. trft*rPT«> for q^ornr®. 

-55. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H. for 

57. Am. reads 

58. Cm. ^rST^ t <2* H. for sr^f^. 

60. Am. apirfl for ?rf^% I i?«n^ for 5 ^ 1 ^. 

64. A. B. E. G. H. omit sT 

68. Am. Bm. read 
Page 16. 

69. A. B. O- D. E- read for 

70. F. for I A. B. E. F. G. for 

^rRanorq^ngt- 

71. A. E. omit qrr^?^'® after qgrr^T^o. 

73. F omits «rar?«n5l^ before 

74. A. E. G. sqtq F sqW ^^f^*lfor 

«qtsr:. 

75. A. H. for «|f^. 

77. Am. for ^r. 

79. C. H. sr^qiqs for 

86. Am. #isqT5qqr for E' adds after irisqf- 

cJT^Ir« 

87. Am. B. read en^sfrn'^nfl f or 3n^Rn?»nf^^»»l7 

88. Am. omits after 

90. Cm, «n4^*T^*T» for ^4^R4*r«* 
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Page 17. 

93. Am. sTsr ^ ^ 

94. A , reads for »jcna^. 

96, H. for 

98- B- ^rsqr « art f ^ W *ar. 

99. B. E. E. B?»£r^T*Nf^« ^r44i^<#(aor«; Am ^s^tnrro; 

H. omits f^t^o after ms^o. 

101. A- H. gr^rfls for ?Tgrr^- 
103. Dm. ft5?n^5si'Ta^* 

109. Am. omits before si^ror. 

111. H. reads ^[^^friflfS^lTq-s^inH: 1 Om. omits f^r after 
^STW®* 

113. B, G. D. E. E. G, H. for 

116- A. C. D. E. E. G. omit %r* 

117. Em. reads ^3T«5;; O* ®* F. G. H. 9^ar for 

Page 18. 

118. A. O. B. G. H.. reads 5rgriWT^r^n% Am. reads 

121. D. reads S' 1%^ ^lr4f^*rwr«3[R^ for 

125. K. for Am. for ?r«T^R:5- 

134. Am. omits after 
Page 19. 

143, Am. omits «rfir after 

152. Am omits arf^ after Am. E for s^fdr^^cr^- 

155. O. E. G. fl. omit after Bm. Cm. Dm, read 

158. P. G. H. K. ^ for ffj^ % 5 i;^ t 

161. Am. Dm. JTHsr^j H. STH^ for 

164, Am Em. D. E. for 

165. Am. reads sT 

167. B, O. G. H, K. add ^afforigt; before ^coTTSt' 

Page 20- 

172, Dm. omits ^Tx^qf^ before Dm. 

for f S f c r l t i^. 
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175. F 

176. Am. Bm. Dm.read ^fir»T^rrfir5?rw^«80r<^€'i; 

F. for 

177. F. adds after argvrsnri;. 

181. H. f^iir^: for Am. for 

182. E. adds tnrf'TS® after ; A, B. C. D. H.^frnni^- 

5^^ for ^tTMT lE^sTTf^®* 

188. A. B. D. F- G^. H. K. Bm. Cm. E ?Tsrr^, for ?r^f^ 

and for 

189. F. omits 

YI. 

Page 21. 

4:. E. reads ;irgr |^:a5l^Srea- 
6. D- for 5r^enl«j;. 

9. A. C. E. read »3?3:isrci%: ’E^^'Toro 
12. B. E. F. G. H. aFretqTit«^f^ for sTfWTr^c^ra;.. 

Page 22. 

22. A. B. O. E. K. 

31. Am. omits ba'ore 

36. E. for arqft^cesrrqf^: 

38. F for 

40. Em. omits ^rai after ^• 

42. C. G. K f^??in%c«i^?'T*rran3:, B f^*Tff^?^T^5'r^5T5TPTr»j- 


Page 

46. 

.'jl. 


23. 


52. 

53- 

56. 

57. 


60. 

03. 


Am. Dm add after ^sr 

A-*B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K. ^=rf^5T for t for 

F omits 

Am. Om. Em. omit betore 
B. D. F. H. add ^a?: 5 m=^ 0 TnTRI«IRaT»^ before 
Am. Bm. Cm- Dm. Em. omit before 

Cm. reads trrqr^^’sr^B^lf^rc'Fira:! A. O. D. H. 

Bm. Dm. B. E, G. K and B. ^flirf^aro for 

Bm-. reads 

A. B. D. E. H. flTflT: for ^nr: 

Am. Dm. B. G. ss O. reads gfe for 



s 


64. 

65. 

66 . 


Am.H.r0ad 

Dm. Am. D. 


^K^?rR^t^53‘ 


page 24. 

72. Dm. reads ,......, c 

87, Am. reads % 6 r» 7 rci;, for adds t3* before 

^f^;; JF. omits gr^rsSFcf^r^ff^rT^*f^«r»?r^ after 
and reads 

91. Bm. reads 


page 24. 

103. A. for 

107. Am. ^srffT^wra^. 

111 . F. *R;*r5^'^^5 H reads ^#ir^trsrTi"^*!l^*in55" 


'T»T*Tr^- 

112. Dm. *r fact’s!" 

116. Am, 

Page 26. » .^ r< * 

120. D. F. H. add ^nfr R^Tf »qTTIiT^r»r- 

grtg^ before Am. omits 5 Am. D. read 

122 . Am. reads ^^?<T*IT^or 

124. A. H. ^* 11 ^ for Bm, «Erl^iiT?rc7f^; F. omits from 

^ps(t ’errftsrrf^: to #*Tiwsna[. 

129. A- O. I>* E. Gl* H* ^^^^TTSTSESIO for 

D. for sf^wjrn^ 

130. A. H. sr t% for ;enf 

131. Bm, reads 9imJn»T€Tfr» 

132. H reads g;%Err#f for f^rarsfcrr^^^ 

135. A. d-Mn^^ rr 5r^rrcR|sr for 

143- D. for «frsf^«r^(’grrl*TT3;t:. 

Page 2T. 

157. B. omits 

164. K. for 


Page 28. 

108. Am. omits ^ before gq i hs^^ sfi g qf* 
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169- Am. omits after 

181. A. B. F. H. K. read omit 

Page 29. 

194. G-. H. f^rorr: for ^trans- 

IQ?. omits before 

214. A. D. E F. K. fjq: for 
Page 30. 

218. G. omits from to ^wari^ stnf^ 

219. H. for 

220- O. reads mR ^or qr and omits ^>5^*TT5rr5TR-oi 

qr K. for 

223. K. for 

227. K. srqf^^r for T%i#r;B. K. %f^: for ^|%:;G. adds 
after WI§^: ; K. omits before 

YII. 


Page 31. 

4. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H, K. add 5t% after 

5. B. C. F. K. add after 

7. H, adds after wr^frf^qiTr^ 

10. B. omits sift' after 

12 . D. reads for erg^- 

13. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H E. ^rqarTqqr?i:. for 

Page 32. 

14. Am. H. for err^l^qrad' 

17. Am. F. ^rf^: for 

22. D. srra^rr^rq for qf^^rw; D. omits from ^5 to 

q srf^9flrrq 

26. Cm. omits q before D. H. K. add qa: before. ?r^qgr 

26. Am. reads 5 ^ t qq ;%; O omits after D. B. F. 

27. G. H. K. read qsrwKRT^ r%57 sqrq^wg:.^ =q tT<^ ( G K.) 

&c etc. 

35. G. K. ?r^g[, for ia some. 

30. Am. reads ^STrqr^^f%m 
2 
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31. Am. 5T for *r 3!^* 

F. reads ^ ^ sT ?r*T5n'«l^ ST^^TST for 3f5qr sfr«r ^nr- 
ST STT^ nf^W^Tsf- 
ET. for arf^^rr- 

36. A. trm for 

B. F. G. H. K, read 

Page 33. 

38. \). ?rar ^ for ?i«ji-. 

40. E. omits after srr'TT* 

45. H. reads 5?nR ^fT^r^T ^Tflsrract for ff 
’5T?T^rJR#- 

47. A. B. O. D. E. F. Gr. H. K. add after gr 3 T%?T 
A. B. G. D. B. omit after 
50. Cm. reads *TflRTfWSF?T for RTIff^^JT- 

Am, Bm. Om. Dm. Em. omits gsy: after arr^^sq-. 

52. Dm. reads for c^?r^rf§[Jr5qq'(f5r5zig''Sr^=ET* 

56. Heading of A. B. C. D, B.F.Q.H. K. ; some add 

before =^: Am. reads !5rrf^i5|[^#ffk B. reads 

5rrfr»^?'T'S|*^r for D, adds 5 % after 

61. Am. reads 3riiT?rarRr 
Page 34. 

69. D. reads for 

irm. 

Page 35. 

18. G, omits from gor^^q'Si^T'f to goR^ RTJTfs^jr, 

20 . F. for srse^rr^. 

Page 36. 

27. D. E, Gr. H. K, H • F. sf vr^f^- 

36. JB. omits RSff before sf ;R^f 
D. F. G. H. K. qrq: for 
43, A. srr^ for g^gripBr- 
49, Om. Dm. for ^sq^qif^qg;. 

Page 37. 

54. C. omits q^RQI after arorWHCdr, 

H- for 



ll 


61-65. O. omits from ?i^of to and from ^ ijsf 

to ^^Ir. 

71. F. K, vTajoRq for^sjnr. 

Page 38. 

85. O. sTRinTt'lr^qjgaTrq’r for srrcJrf^ilq'Sarrsn 
91. A. D. i^iragonsTi tor %$rf^q^[OTrsif. 

Pag© 39. 

109. B. JTF^ for jg^. 

123. Am. Dm. G.H. ^:j B. 5rsg[T# for iSTTwr?!* 

123. Am. «T«T for aig 

125. Am. adds before 3qf«»U«IrlT etc. 

Page 40. 

130. Dm. for aqr^qf. 

134. C. omits from srfcqr^^Tqf^ to 

136. A. F- (x. H. K. Am- for 

139. F. adds before ar^T^. 

142. O. for 
144. Am. H. omit after 
Page 41. 

166. Am. reads f^^qrTi 

168, Am. H- omit =g[ after fq'qT^. 

Page 42. 

179. F. G. H. re^d ^qq^ET^iRR^^fn^tn’- 
181- B. H. siq^Ric# for irqrr^R^q 

183- E. G. I^qq- for H. for i^qq?; etc. 

184. O. F- H. K. ^pqq^q for 
187. Am. reads STFngf 

195. Dm. omits before qqjp?^. 

198. B. D. E. F. G. H- K. some omit before q^qr* 

199. Reading of D. F. G. H. some omit after qqr *q 

201. A. B. 0. D. E. qKoriq q or qfqonqq- 

202. Am. reads ^5‘i?qT qq^ sqq^qfq- 
Page 43. 

213. Am. Gm. read qRqFRqq: 
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3i3. A. B. O. D. E. F, G- H. K. ^I^TT 

^rl^- 

216. B. q;«qsTr for qR'fee’T'rr. 

217. Am. omits arf^ after 

226. F. for ^RTRq7^or?r)5rr. 

Page 45. 

257. Am. Om. A. O. G. H. for 

263. P. adds after s«i?t. 

269. O. omits after 

Page 46. 

286. Am. f^Rrqj^^tT for Ai^isr^'T 

287. Bm. Ena. C. H. K. add S^fS’arqrV 

^rarrci; after qaar- 

298. Am. reads for 

Page 47. 

305. B. D. P. H. K. add ^rP3r r%qqRaBr5f 

?Tsrf% *ThErRr%g srri^cT ?T?Tr jfr^ 5=^^^ m snq^ 
f5q^: after ^c^n^q-. 

311. A. B- C. D. E. P. G. H. K. add ^?ir5f?r sr &a?rq?Ti 
( K. eT3 ST ) STfff^: ^ 

rfi^: after ?snff^tT?ur jfr^: 

Page 48. 

331. A. G. H. K. qTq?a^ for qr'Te^q’J 
337. Dm, trr^^R 

3 to. G. omits q^rsqrq: 

IX. 

1. D. omits before sER^qrrq 1 an<i adds “q after shcJr: 

2. A. B. C. D. E. P. G. H- K. add erf^ after 

A. C- D. F- G. H. K. add after A. B. C. 

D. E. P. G. H. K. read f^sfS^TSSq: for ^qg g g q : 

6. E. for 9T«qr^?:i 

Page 49. 

36. E- P. for anr^T^q 

Page 50. 

36. D. eqrnrrr for 
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37. Reading o£ Q-. H. K.j some real 5r?qTsr»*W for 

39. P. omits after 

40. D. srss^r%4 for 

41. H. for 

42. A. O. D. G. %5i H. K- ^ for gr^g’. 

43. O. D. P. G. H. K. for 

48. Am. D. H. add after sqr*?^: 

49, G. reads H. 'TC^'TCTS^f^ K. «T?:^q[?:r 3 %^. 

51. B, P. read 

53. B. D. read ^Tgsr^^'?T%®r. Am. omits B. O. D. 

P. G. H. K. for D. for 

Page 51 

61. A. B. O. H- read 3T5:g<??T^?n^ 

63. G. intl^T^TR: for srf^JT?jr° I 

C5. H. omits before 

68. Cm. f^q'jrwrerrac. for 

"7 it. Am. for ^g^ 5 ?n’:qrr'^^ot. 

7S. Dm. omits 

Page 52. 

81. Dm. A. B. O. B. F. omit sttott after 
88. A. B. O B. P. G. H. K. read sjeijr^^nr^rf: 

91. A, B. O. D. B. F. G. read for la^mrTcJT^ 

98. Om. omits after en^fiT- 

101. D. reads 3Tf^?«r?rT3^^rg: 

102. Am. adds before ^Tr^^^^sf^3C 

103. D. for 

P ige 53- 

106. A. B. F. G. H. K. f^fci: B. U. for 

107. A. B. O. D. G. qRjTPn?^; some rrf^qrc^. 

109. B. trftoTrfr?^ for qf^irroic# 

113. D omits from fo 

117. K. reads ST%?tng't’Tr% for 3Tgsr^° 

118. D. gsrrf^ 5n%i%«2i^ for ?raiOT 

122. H, omits before 
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126. A. F. G. K. omit srsf before 

128. B. 0. D. F. read s?T^?rs^'^CI5iT ete. 

X. 

Page 54. 

4. H. for oTF^. 

Page 65. 

11. D. K. reads foi* 'srRTr^^^'g^fTinitJTrgt: 

13. Am. reads H. reads 

14. D. omHs after i^rrwsf'j'T^aj-f^: 

17. B. ^ for D. reads frnrr’g^'rf^srrq;^ for irra?r)ppTS*T° 

19. Am. ^f ir t p g A. B- C. E. F. G-. H, K. and 

D- for grc^rcR^f^tw- 

21. A. omits srr^ after F. omits after 

sif^T^q-. F. reads Jsfr^rJTSsrrg;^ 

25. D- F. read for after 

27. D. H. K. read ?T«n 5rf^qr^^«n'’T5rr^sr^r^*f r%?TW€-f for rr«rr 
etc. 

Page 56. 

37. Am. Um. Fm. A. E. 5q^S5?g[r<T5T for D. 

*r5i^TqHN^it:^<?r for 5?T^^«irTqTf^5n^^. 

40. Am. ^5n?rrff^ for ^Tf 

43. D. E. for 

44. A. B. O. D. E. F . Gr. H, E, for irf^^fTr* 

47. Am. addst^:rT?T after 1>. omits ^ after ^ 

49. A. B. C- D. E. F. GT. H. for 

52. Dm. E. omit lEnr^R-f A. omits 
Page 57. 

58. F. for I K. adds after 

59. D. omits ?igt^ before gTSTi^?j?fr: 

61. D. reads 

61. D. ^for E. erCrr^f^sr: for 

62. D. H. for mTO^^JTT# 

65. D, omife ^ before 
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66. C. omits from to after 

67. A., B. C. D. E F. add ^ after F. 

for ^rT»Jr « 

69. siw for sr??!^. 

73, Am. reads 

Page 58. 

79. B. omits : after ap^qrgqtT^ aod reads 

79. D. E. A. O. P. STq^^fTra': for sr^^IcsrmT^: 

79. Bm. "Dm. add after 

82. K. s^nTiT^e^ra: for s?irTRrf*T^^r^ 

83. F. for 

87, Am. reads ^^roT 3 ^ptl% 

88. B. B. Or. H. K. for erg^oft^ 

90. D. for ?IW!lT?cr?7n^ 

93. A, omits g;q-? after ^q|rs. 

102. B. for 

103. B. omits after i^crs^^TT* 

104. K. H. 

106. G. omits STTlPr: after er^. 


Page 59. 


108. 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

114. 

115. 
125. 
125. 


127. 

130. 

131. 


B. anrarore«r for 


D. B. G-. add g after 
A. B. iTprf^ for 


O. adds 


^Tt 


f^ eg f S RI^ q ! TOkq.^ g^rT%gg- S after SR^I^^an^ 


Am. reads ^r«T»aN' a[5g^^r*T 
H. for 

A. B, H. adl If ^5nggg?gigt 

after 

Cm. reads sf 

B, for 

D, F. add erft' after 



132. /. omits after 

Page 60. 

138. Gf-. omits before 

144, A. B. J]. G-. H. ^^qTT5yTgg>?T: 

146. D. P. El. add after 

147. Bm. Em. for ^I%wrrf7* 

149. Cm. omits fg-J before g'^ror: 

l.'>3. A. G. add before ^TiiT^ 

153. Am. omits before 

1 56. D. omits after ^cf. 

Page 61. 

158. Am. Dm. for 

159. D. tiCFqqefsf for t^qfsqrq'^rq; D. qqrrsarr?*?^ for 

SRSRTRWSq* 

XI. 

13. H. reads !f|fargrtc*Tqr«31 

15. D. for j^qnr. 

16. Bm. reads «r^3nsf 
Page 62. 

19. B. omits srrqr^: before 

23. D. omits after 

23. F. omits ^q?if after ^ 

27. G. omits stnft^^ and reads r% 

28. A. F. for 3TSFf?r'n'?q- 

34. H, omits sr?^ ^ qrgiTi^ I q qpHq qrrefot^: 

37. B. O. D. E, F. G. read artfr^qo^: 

41. A. B. G. D. E. F. G. K. for 
Page 63. 

43. Gm. reads 

44. K. for ^qr^OT. 

f . A- B. G. D. E. F. G. 

F. G. for ^l^qnr^T^^qr. 
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48. D. omits after 

52. O. for 

63. K. ^^<77 for 

57. Am. reads ^^T?rsr^rr. 

61. Am. reads srf^rf^^ 

62. A. O. D. F.G. H. K. some 

64. D. for 

65. D. ^rq^qsT for 
Page 64. 

72 . Am. Bm. Cm. Dm. and D. f^JTpif; some qqpn'. 

75, B. %%^7f^rf^r^rqf^ for 
77. D. for guqtqri^q. 

81, D. for 

82. Cm. K. ^rrsqqrqearTa: for 

87. F, omits qf^or^crqr after 

88. B. C. K. H. for 

91. B. qcf^nr: for qqqjR;:. 

Page 66. 

93. A. B. D. F. G.H.K. C/.q7q?a|:» another q^ q rq V - 

95. F. ^nt for snc^. 

97. H. K. 

98. O. qqr for 9757. 

99. H. qfSrqs=wq^Hir=n3i:* 

101. K. omits before qvrfsrrq- 

105. Dm. omits f^v^ir before " ^g g y . 

108. Am. omits qsrr before ^cqssqlr. 

109. &. adds after 

114. Am. reads fil'qrcr^rrT^q. 

116. A. ; another 

K. for 

page 66. 

121. K. g^: for ^g^:. 

134. Am. reads qqcqT f% 

136. G-. adds grq after 

3 
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137« K- for 5TRr%* 

138. A. B. D. E. F. G. H. K. another 

139. Cm- K. g’ £or 5. 

Page 67. 

147. D. H. another srqft#r for 

153. A. B. C. add after 

157. D. B. H. for 

158. K. omits before sre^:. 

166. A. D. F. Gr. add after 

Page 68. 

166-67. Am. Cm. °¥rf?r^q|' I Dm. reads 0“ the 

margin of Cm. there is a note explaining this 
reading by the word • -A.. B. 

O. D. E, G. F. H. ejfg ^ K. 

I for 

177. A. H. for 

178. H. 'TrftirfM^ra'rFnq;^ 1 BE- omits from ^ to 
] 79. A. B. D. 5r'^37iT7^rTr5i for ijc^srwrerci. 

180. A. B. forgjg^^; one MS* reads g'qi^'SqT for 

3i^T. 

182. K. for ^JTsn^TJT- 

184). Cm. omits ^ after K, 

185. K. 

186. A. K. for 

189. B. omits another reads for sp^- 

Page 69. 

192. E. qf^tT for q^cf. 

193. Am. D, E. read 

195. H. for F. G. K. omit after 

196. Am. omits hefoire ^qf- 

197. E. omits gTiq’. 

199. Cm. reads for A. F. G. omit 

qrqrgqfMSoqc^iTiT^TTs qrq^rw after 

200. F. adds after 
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203. B. si^qr^^TfgE; 

20i. K. adds after an' ^<sy ?T ^ and omits before 

^cTsrnir:. 

205. Cm. reads ?![% =3 for 

206. Am. 

214. A. B. D. add «rg^ before 
Page 70. 

232. F. omits after 

233. D. for 

234. Om. D. read for STSSrrsrrg^ 

235. B. 

239. F. omits ef t af ^ iT after A. efTSTT^ftaj^- 

240. Om. for 

Page 71. 

248. Am. for 

256. Cm. for Om. for iSrTO^N 

256. Dm. qssq' qftfR:. 

362. K. omits after 

Page 7 2. 

268. D. for 

272. A. C. H. K. one reads 

274. D. omits before srpniT^- 

276. A. for \ D. wi^for 

280. D. H. sft 'gsig: for 

281. Am. and K. read ^ ^I5q^=l^»1l- 

282. K. for 

283. B. omits ?Trs^ after esmssET- 

284. Am. and H. read ° *fra^ 

WcfTTf^^ ST SFre?lfl>EI^!- 

285. A. G. H. add before K. qf^tit^or for 

G. H. add wmi 

i%<Tr?l^ before 
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286. A. K. for O. adds B. O. D- E. 

E. omit before I 

D. Q. H. for g:r%:- K. for 

Iferse XII. 

Page 73. 

2. H. q^JTHi for qYiTRT t 

4. A. reads ^ • 

5. D. F. omit from ^?T?ir to I 

6. G. omits ^T^qTT^TFTt and reads for 

• A. adds ^ after sr^nSTRT I 
10. H. reads » 

17. B. q:?Tg^for ?fg^ i 

18. D. ST for I 

Page 74. 

22. G. for qgi: l 

24. B. H. sf^:; one MS- G. ^nr: for sf^^s 

A. C. B. E. K. read only sfg: 

29. Am. Dm. read 5r ^rag»|^4 for 

32. D. for 

46. K. omits 

Page 75. 

49. Dm. omits after 

50. Cm. reads I 

56. G. adds sr^l«T«qr*fr^^qT 

’q after ^j^gfiqj 

and omits I 

B. for «^sr° I 

^*7. D. for I 

59. Cm. F . read ST^|j^|ch.i^rg[ for °qtr%:. 

60. reads I 

61. F. efjg’ui^r for ^rs^oniqq- | 

63. B. qcfoiju^: for sj^Rrar: I 
65. Bm. Em. read l 

B. ^iTTqiqf for | 

7t> Q.I>i M.F. G.H.K. ^grraRqi^ for 


of one Ms. 
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Page 76. 

73. Dm. omits before ijciidHW® i 
76. A. B. C. for ST%i:* « 

79. Am. reads for I 

79. A. O. =g' for °qrr* 

81. D. for » 

84. Am. omits ^ after 5W?T# I 
94. Am. reads I 

96. H. reads sr for I 

Page 77. 

102. Am. reads ?T3nf^ ^ 1 

Cm. reads I 

K. add SIIFI5 after ar^ | 

Verse XIII. 

2. P[« omits after 

11. H. gc f ST ^^ r for 
13. D. for 5r^qr^?jT° 

Page 78. 

19. D. E, P. 

22. D. adds aisqT^qt 

after 

23. D- «» T 5 ^r $ ‘ for engpiT^ 

25. Dm. 

35. A. H. add % after 

36. A. B. Dm. read cf^T^ for 

omit aiKifl *T^E*n^ ^ ^a*r- 

37. O. reads ?% for firnrrgc. I A. B. O. E. G. H, 

ar^prqw: for aw I 
43 . B. H. omits »r^r?^*rrr^ after 
46. B- omits ^ before I 

53. D. reads » 

56. Dm. reads “ip'rri'or * 

58. B. omits after 

62- D. reads for » 

64. H. K. for I 



Page 80< 

65. F. for I 

68 . Am. A. G. omit before » 

72. D. reads for I 

76. Am. reads qrarapr qf??rn§^??r f%5T»TFr- 

5srra^ ?«Trgc i 

77. D. Cm. read 5 ^ =3f ^I3qT4s?rr^«irg^>^JT ^p^g- 

fir^q:sq^g gi£iggE^g^gtqF«Rgr*ft' for 

^«rgr eto.j but H, adds this before srggr* 

79. Dm- A. E. omit f^gr^Rg after ST*T 7 Cg I 

82. Om. reads SRsreinRRgTg^tg « 

87. Am. reads jpp STcggff B. gsg for gg i 

Page 81. 

101. E. adds g^rg;^ after qr3[rsA; « 

105. D. omits from ggrs^gsg^ to grlr^gnEg grfig* • 

107. A. K. omit gsgsg: after %T^»g:. 

113. A. Om. D. K. read ig% 5 E^cj-ari° | 

Page 82. 

117. O. D. H. K. for ifS^i^g i 

118, Am. omits after gt I 

118. O. D. E. G. K. read g^gsTgrw^^ I 

121 . B. C. some gi^gg for 

122. Om. omits fggr before 

124, F. omits from to gf^e ftgq^g 

G. omits from to I 

125, Dm. reads gg g for ggg’ 

lai. B, omits after I 

Page 83, 

141. B. O. grgggrg for giggigig i 

Verse XIV. 

2. Om. reads for q^ j ^q g | 

3. H. omits snng after 

5. H. for I Dm. reads gigRq^^q^g;^ for ° ^qg qf 
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6. Cm. Fm. omit after I 
8. A. O. E. F. G. for i^^r*TaTr5W^rgL- 

10. H. reads for • 

20. F. adds after I 

Page 84. 

22. F. omits before I 

28. Am. reads ^tIRJTsFc^TcI;^ for 
35. O. omits 5Jrri,^5I5*ia^r# 

38. Dm. reads for 

45. K. reads q- 5?ni^^-* 

Pag© • 86. 

48 . H. omits before 3igq''T%. 

53. O. B. F, G. H. K. read ^rmrrs^^Fcr: for 
67. Dm. reads ^i%5l^Tgf 
Page 87. 

71. D. for Dm. reads ®^rqnqnTgt for 

°^^«lT’TTg:: 

75. Am. Dm. Fm. read q«Tr instead of g-ssiT ft- 

85. Dm. reads ^ntt^rlrqiiTF^qmPcrsqr: I ^ ^mfKR«ITt 

^ giqrs'q'^rsf sTssfitsf ^rmp^sf^ 

93, D. omits ^rerr after 
Page 88. 

99. K. omits lEr^pgf before 
101. Dm. Fm. for 

107. A. C. D. B. F. G. fsrRfsf for O. D. F. G. omit 

112. D. reads ^nTT«T^#f^arr for “^argn- 

114. D. reads ssjcj^^r^r^ for 

115. Cm. gq:: for q-q; I 
Page 89. 

122. A. K. read, some oimfc it: ^TSiCT'Tftorn?i:cR*r 

‘rft'nrqw^ before 

123. D. omits • 
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124. F. omits 

125. H. reads °siW5r5 I 

126. H. reads 

129. O. reads for %q'5ftc£T. 

130. H. for 

141. A. q< T ^et gC^or q?*n^[^. 

Page 90. 

145. K. for f%C7 g ^ r- 

147. A. for 

154. B. for «rS323i%. 

162. K. omits Fd I s f^^^rsg[^r^lfiTqTT ^ 

165. D. omits grsfgqjnrrg; after ^i^Tc»q- 

Page 91. 

176. Cm. reads ^r?Rq. 

180. Dm. reads qrrsqf^ 

183. H. omits jq^n^Tq' 

185. A, D. reads some others 

^ :• B. C. E. P. G. H. K. omit 

before 

190. D. *n q i gqi»g^q for ws c r ^T T^eq K. omits rR*nti before 
Page 92. 

196. Am. adds before 

204. A. P. D. G. read for 

205. Cm. for q ' qtg q ^gq . 

216. Cm. reads qsi^rm'< for qsivrraT?!* 

247. Am. for Om. 

230. A- B. B. P. G. omit q^qq before sqq^iq:, Om« reads 

Kr< for 3fi?rqj5q° 

23E Cm. omits g after sqrqiT^Sffqi. 

282. F. ^qf^q^H for 
235. H. q;i<i||li for 
237. H. for 

239. Am omits g after sr^pqtqin^s. 
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Page 94 

:& 

246. 

Dm. reads 

247. 

Am, reads 5ns^?i|r=g^. 

248. 

Dm. reads 

250- 

C. adds ^rr after 

251. 

Cm. omits sr gsr: before f^%qr:. 

257. 

Am. reads 


Verse XY. 

3. 

B. omits before 

6. 

D. omits SijtiT before ipsf^. 


Page 95. 

8—9. D. reads for omits gsnc*?*?" 

15 16. O. for g'ciTsr^S* C!. for 

Page 96. 

34. Om. reads 
36. Am. reads °% 2 iqsc<T?l\?n 
41. Dm. reads ^?=rx^rSg 
43. Am. reads ?fSirraT^n% 

49. A. B. O. D. B. P. G. H.K. Dm. omit 5i?rsiir before 9{r®?* 
Page 97. 

62. O. G. H. K. eT^3[(?tTT; some ^H3 [Tc1T^:< 

68. B. D. P. H. K. for eTTvirerr- 

Page 98. 

86. Dm. reads 

91. O. ^f^q-r^rTT for jg-^r^TTrW^BTTT* 

100. Dm. reads aT5*T^5 and omits 

Page 99. 

108. O. E. Dm read 
113. B. omits erTrr aBer 
193. O. D. E. G. K. some for 

130. Dm. omits before srr^f^^T 
Page 100. 

141. A. E. G. H. K. omit before sr. 

142. some read before 
4 
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149. O. for 

151. A. for 
153, A. E. omits before 
Page 101. 

164. Dai. reads gr'TOTTiwMsT Am. 

165. A. E for 

XYI. 

Page 102. 

5. Cm. omits nr# after 

6. Am. omits before S(Ti§. 

9. A. O. reads fST'Srrf^^TOTcsncl 

11. Am. reads for ^[2^4- 

13. D. F. <3-. H. read iet sT 

K. omits after gg q g riTT^qrs. 

19. K. omits sr 

22- K. °sr?r^5^r51 for °sr^^5i;. 

25. Am. reads JT^oriTr^^Tcf.* 

Pge 103. 

30. A. B. O. D. E. F. &, H. K- read f^irisf *r?T: cr?»TI?ft^ 

^5f^r #!■ after f% and before 

some others omit it. 

32. Dm. 

40. Am. Bm. F. read ?T^- 

43. D. for srr^^sm^* 

49. G. adds «f4r ?*rra:^ «f?r ^^4 srr^r^- 

q^ss^: after si q T ^c gT Si TT f[f^ t and before 
K. °SRr«; for °ST^rWT^ 

56. A. B. O- D, E. F, G. H. K. read qq after %g(,' 

B. C. G. add before S|®qq^:. 

Page 104. 

58. H. for 

55. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H. K. read ^sn’SfNT^R le‘'ore 
g q t ^^g ^ Tg;; some others omit it. 

63. Am. Dm. read 
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70. A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. K, omit alter 
72. Cm, reads <T3r5T%f^%5T- 

74. A, B. C. D. E. E. H. K. add ^Tiri[?j^«Tf^5TR3Fnrf^ 
before 

Page 105. 

82. B. F. 3T!T^?:5% for angsr^i^. 

84. F. omits ?rg: before some read ifc. 

86. Dm. omits 

102. A. omits qr^i: before sirJi'^. 

Page 106. 

104. D. omits STT^r before 

107. H. K. read 

114 H, ari^qr for aTq7«Tr' 

121. D. for si5'5r?«?^* 

Page 107. 

130. P, omits from to yTqrgr q f^ g q^Tg; after eTcfV?T?srRt 

and before D. reads aTsficqT ??rrg(; 

133. A. B. O. P. G. K. omits eT7Z|qr ?TriTC^^*r^rg: a£ er 

134. D. adds »rrwsft^ after afr^^srrg;. 

136. O. for ^spitr^r^. 

141. Gm. reads for wfsr. 

150. Dm. reads gr^srrsnft: fNtTSJT^r im^^^rsrw^r^r'sr 
Page 108. 

153. K. omits ^ after sr^?^. 

156. Cm. adds after H. K. onait «r$r^r^- 

^rrf^v:^. P- omits 

157. P, omits from to after 

159. Cm. D. G. isr^ear for ^aBT^CS^r- Dm. omits ^ht^. 

167. Cm. reads S’nT^T^rTW- 

169. O. adds ^isr before 
171. K. s^rr^T’t for sqn g ^Tg. 

172- O. ?5r?irP^ for )T5Sf^. 
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Page 109. 

179. H. K. omit 

184. H. for ^?5(nq^ir. 

185. B. O. B. F. G. H. ^r^gre^rflr: for engwrqf^:- 

187. E. omits f^$S3'5srrg^ 

188. C. adds «rrqrqf after ST^sjr^ ft- 
Pag© 110. 

206, O. reads srr fi^^l^ 

210. A. B. O. D E, F. <3-. H. K. read q-i^qr^ 

^ ^rq*iwr qf% 

before ^^^f^»rr«qrerrgt after q^q^q-: 

some omit it. A. B. O- E. G. Fm» srrq!; some 

flrdq-' for qrq:* 

225. B. H, K. for qq. 

226. Cm. omits after arr^ ^^q r- 

Page 111. 

244. E. H. f^gfNrr for sr^rqr< 

Page 112. 

256. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H. K. Dm. for erg^^- 

of others. 

258. D. H. arRrwr 

264. B. omits before arqq^f • 

265. D. jq for 

266. K, adds before irg;- 

271. H. for 

Page 113. 

284. A. D. E. F. G. H. K. omit firerqlr: before 
292. Om. reads 4 ^ r g= *Tqr° » 

295. Am. Bm. read 

296. H- omits 

297. O. adds ^=r I 3T«n%r after qf q - q rw qq f’gr^- 

299. D. qrniqiq for qmrqHrr^- 

Page 114. 

31E Am. reads for ° q^ f ^ . 

316, A, B, G. H. E. read after some omit it. 
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322. A. O. for f^wrf^ssrT^ some. 

327. <J. I>. E. F. Q-. H. K. for 

Page 115- 

332. A. B. O. for 

Trea?se XITII. 

7. F. omita 

10. Cm. ?=r K;g^T^- 

11. A. B. O. F- «Tq*naT^i; S3me arsTRirf^q?*- 
15. D. reads iT??r«aT-qcr»T5E. 

Page 116. 

21- O. H. eT#FR:mgc. M*-»au Tfr^^cqrr^ 

23. C. D. K. 

26. F. ^'^qf for C!* omits after I 

31. D. gr^^ngRiT for^gs^ixjrqr* 

38. Dm. omits q?: before qf^qjf^q^. 

Page 117, 

50. A. omits after sc^Tq. 

51. Cm- reads qf^^qoV 

52. Am. reads qi=5?T- 

Page 118. 

67. D. for 

69. D- for 

71. Am. reads 
76. Am. Cm. omit st before 
79. A. D. E. Gt. eTT5*Tfgr?:qq° for «JTeqTq53f5:^ST°- 
8 1. B. O. F. G. K, ers^bqra: for 
89. I 

Page 119. 

101. A. O- Q-- Hf. Dm. omit after 
103. A. E. Fm- srSTT^: for qr^q^:- ^ 

106. T>. H. Kl. qcrregrqr: for nqiaErq^^s* 

109. Om. 

Page 120. 

122, Dm. Fm. for g;s?^r^rr;. 
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123. C. G. »Tg[r«fr: for qqfqr:- 
126. Baa. Dm. Em. read 

130. D. adds after «T^:^r55fr^5r=— 

^irfr^rs^ef *? ^=5Ti^^w»¥r^rg: 

131, D. adds after ^ snrrtn’^^-- 

«T<t3ftrr*ft5Fi ^ mw ®r g »fir5:srrat •« 

1 35. C. 3r^q-s^;3l^. 

ISO. O. 8^ for srs?7- 

141. D. ?T?T^^rrJiT for ^r*Trf^^^roTf ■ 

Page 121. 

1 44. D. omits ^irr^r^ before qrRorf*T?nTa^*:5rarci:. 

161. D. omits before 

161. B. fo*" 

106. A. read ?T5fr^8aTiE^«r:* 

Page 122. 

170. A. c arrs^rRifr^ for 
176. A. B. O. omit 

XVIII. 

5. Ona. reads SEmnirif 
Page 123. 

16. K. adds .q 7^^'^ after 

25. O. *lTr*a^ for Ona, reads srf^^TPWr^^^r'nTfT* 

Page 124. 

44. O, omits •• 

52. Bm. jfgf XT^cT^ Cm, ^ STETrl^* 

K. lTf%^ for st*T?T^. 

55. K, omits sjTsfi^. 

Page 125. 

73. Cm. omits % after ^rsjT- 
■^2. O- ^qltiaarsar; for 
78. K. for 
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XIX. 

Page 126. 

1. D- H. 

2. A. E. P. G-. H- read sETiq^IsilT^lf • 

7. A. B. O. D. B. P. <3-. H. grfrrHTq;. for 
Page 127. 

12. A. B. O. read 
14. K, reads ^ETigi;* 

17. A. O. D. E- P. G. B.K. some 

22. Om. reads sf 

Page 128. 

44. B. reads for 

46. B. reads • 

Page 129. 

59, Dm. Fm. read 5T^i^=^=str. 

61. K. omits JErar^ Om. Am. ^rTTl^ for ^grrf^- 

70. K. reads srf^^tF^. 

73. B. for 

75. K. omits before 

77. P, omits sni^rfH^. 

XX. 

Page 130. 

1. A, B. 0. D. E. F. G. ^f%|g:5rrfi%it; H. K. 

Page 131. 

1 4. B. G. O 

17, B. for 

28, Cm. tT^iar for 

Page 132. 

51. K. reads Am ^rScTSlRri’ for ^g?*TST^. 

61. K. adds after qf^or^q: 

62. B. O. E. P. Q. H. K, omit before 

ecril[#. A, B. C. E. G. H. K. omit gtfqtrr! before 
lEqr^; some read it. 
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Page 133. 

71. F. Am. read 

73. A. B. O. E. F. G. H. K. read qr|or»rs%. 
76. B. omits and reads for for 
78. A- B. C. D. E. G. H. read iTRrnrr^JI for 


XXI. 

Page 134. 

12. O. E. G. Irq- ( c ) ?3rrg: for %5i. 

13. A. B. O. E- P. G. H. !3T?qr^: for 

25. D. f^TTW for f^%er. A, B. E. H. for 

Page 135. 

32. D, for q-Rqr^JT. 

35. D. reads arsqf^^^sTTg;. 

43. G. reads qt?fT|^q«fr*Tr3«r5r* ^^JsTT: and omits from 
®r5*#T to 

50. A. B. G. E. P. K. ^qrr^rqr for 
54. A. B. O. E. E. P. G. H. E. omit after 
Page 136. 

56. G. omits ^r^onfsr- 

60. A. O. G, K. omit cT5'5 after 

XXII. 


3. O. G. H. read for ?q~q^q^ 

Page 137. 

10. E. P. H. for g’qqfq^. 

?■ qiq,'^-f:'Trr%q for qrqi^^i^qrRmqii. 

25. A. O. E. and Dm. fqarrf^ K. ijnrorr^ for ffqor° 

26. Cm. reads “pT^UT^r tor °qqq?iT. 

Page 138. 


34. 

36. 

37. 
40. 

43. 

44. 
46. 
49. 


A* i5- iij* Mm M. K.* read 

P. and Cm. for q^i!?r. 

D. omits 

A. B. O. E. P, G. D. K. and Dm. qpf for q^aHr- 

E. P. G. read 
D. omits 

Cm. omits qg' bef’ore qsBPTfpqj-^, 

D. reads 5rqror?qrf^f^ qTTsqot: and omits 

trom gfpqqr to qiqsqjpqv 
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XXIII. - 

Pag© 139. 

6. A. B. O. B. F. G. K. read gorf! 

24. A. for qpff*IsnrT^'’nrr* 

26. H. for 

Page 14)0. 

• 30. Some omib 

^ 47. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. K, q'^orp^; H. 

Page 141. 

55. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. K. some . 

Page 142. 

97. D. H. F.K. and Am. for 

98. A. B. C. G. E. omit eri^ before 
101, G. O. K, and Cm. read 

Page 143. . 

115. Cm. S7q^5fi^° D. isrgrr^'’ for 
117. B, ^qrf%?^rT'?qr: for ^qr«f^?IT. 

120. A. B. O. D, E. F. G. H. K. for 
Page 144. 

127. D. and Am. qR^er^T^: for 

151. B. fiTe(i¥ qr A. C. E. F. G. K. for 

Page 145. 

164-5-6. B. H. I>. add f^^q-^qaT A. B. G. F. K. 

=S( f^q^qqr O- f^gr^qwr before q# etc- 
O. for ^f^qqar. 

176. B. B. G. H. K. omit qr q T g g and read A. C. 

imFT for qrqiTq- 

Page 146. 

195. A. G. D. and Dm. read erf^cqr^q:. 

196. G. and Bm. ^ggniT^q?^. 

200. O. D. H. add qqnr after erqq- 

Page 147. 

225. H. reads O. D. B. 

5 
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•XXIY. 


Page 148. ^ 

2. B. for !F^'I'»r^- 

?! Am. reads HTT^I^'r 

12. E. 33[I«raf^ for ^ 

13. B. reads for 3T^; D. omits SIT^- 


Page 149. 

27. Am. reads «?ar sT 

30. Bm. omits 5 after some read g. 

34 . A. B. O. E. Bm.^% 

35. Bm. for ^f^:- 

40. Am. omits 5rr^*l?^- 

41. Bm. qfe# for 


Page 150. 

45 . A. B. O. E. K. H. read q: and omit ^t. 

60. A. B. H. K- :33[ra-siTsrr: for 
D. reads 

sRIsin^: and omits from eTV?,fir: to 
and from ^rTf^^T to the end. 

65. Bm. omits srgl^ after 

69. B. O. omit ^q?mFrr^n=qi- 


XXY. 

Page 151. 

2. Am. Bm. for 
Page 152- 

25. A. B. K. omit ^ and read 
H. reads qi^H Kq r ^ g ql T- 
32. Bm. A. H. K. qit sar for 
Page 153. 

38, B. C. B, P. H. omit sr^i^RT-". 

34. A. B. O. D. E. P. H. omit 

35. A. B. CL D, B. P. H. omit 

^0 
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XXYI.. 

1. E. F. H. read 

2 . Am. for 

Page 154. 

22. Dm. and D. F. omit gf^ar after 
24. Am. and D. F. H. K. read 

39. D. omits qqns grqr}^'* 

40. Am. and K. read for 

Page 155. 

42. A. B. D. B. omit 

A. G. K. read for rr^f^^Trf^rsTT- 

"D. omits 'T?if*r*irfqir*TT‘ 
d 2 . D for ff% 

43. D. reads ^ r qra and omits ar^I^q «IT' 

45. D. 5155 for 

XXVII. 

3. D. H- omit after 

7. A. B. <j. D. B. F. G. H. K. qrac imhi: for sfars SPtJtt:. 
11. D. 55 ^ for qq-g^. 

13. D. omits qq and reads «?% 

J^age 156. 

16. A. B. O. D. E. F. G. H. K. add after and 

omit q- 

19. A. omits after 
31. D. H. for er^iTqg;; 

33. Bm. reads 

38. Bm. and F. H K. »r 3 TT%: for ar ^q q f^ fi. 

Page 157. 

41. D. reads arR after ^qr^KTRor:* 

42. . Am. H* for 

%&. D. ^^asor° for 
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58. D. E"- H. :3€cr#cr for 

68. A. E. F. H. K. ?gr?l%wrV for 
Page 158. 

67. Bm. adds before 

72. B. 31^5^: for er^r 
74. D. for 
77. D. 1?^ for 

77. H. omits before 

78. D. reads ^ oto. and omits from tc 

78- A omits §;^f^|3[5W*n%^sr atter ^qrJr:. 

81. D. reads eto. and omits to 

'srs^^rnnsc* 

85. Dm. E. aT^=i?m for 

86. Dm. «r^tw5Si° for er3fj5F5r°. 

87. D. omits gfsar after 

xxYiir. 

Page I5y. 

2. A. O. D. E. G. omit before y^ fmq - q 'pff. 

P. H. E. omit srtrnjnr^fTTT* 

Am. Bm. read'srwOTsr^rrsTRr a r ^ «ir ^ F^ ^ :. 

7. A. D. G. E. P. H. K. omit after 

9. Some read for %?T.q-f?fr« 

11. D. sTJTTwrf^ for smr^. 

15. D. omits to ^^rTf^Tir^ in line 19. 

Page 160. 

24. C. D. B. K. for 

27. fl. s^Tf^^tTR for 
29, Bm. for ^TI^ar^rH- 

31. D. omits from to 

36. H. for ^¥¥n^°. 

and omits ST gTMH i aHR^P ?.’ before 
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Page 161. 

47. 0. D.. omit ^ before 

50. D. 

54. Bm. omits 

70. D. for ^reraf. 

D. omits from q’sp^sf to arqrsg^^liae “0-71 on p. 162. 
Page 162. 

89. Bm. reads WrA for sr*Ttor- 

87. A. Bai. for g q^ :^qp^ . 

92. Am. omits er^qr^T before 

Page 163. 

108. Bm. omits before 

109. D. omits from to lines 109—11. 

109. C. K. for qsp. 

110. H. sCP^Cf^rrs for :. 

111. 0. ST^q^ for 

•113. A. C. for q^.' 

113. K , qqrq«5r5#TT for 

Page 164. 

130. Bm. omits a rr^ d * 

131. D. for 5Tqir%« 

138. D. repeats from ^reiq^Rr to in line 140. 

138. O. D. H. K. and Dm. omit after 

Page 165. 

157. Dm. srqr^ for ipdt^q. 

170. Bm. reads sgrJT^spg^- 

Page 166. 

179. O, D. omit before ^s^n’JTT. 

180. D. sif^qqtrT!T: for sri%5rrsriq:. 

181. Am, Bm. ajif for qqr- 
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Page 167. 

200. H. for sr^ 3?r5?'° 

212: C. and Dm. for sr^^iTT?- 

213. F. for 

215. F. omits 

218. A. B. C. Gr. H. K. read ^rfjw^ ^:. 

Page 168. 

221-22. F. for ^s?T5r§TfH: 

223. A. B. U. d. K. D. t?^sj7g[ for 

234. A. B. D. B. F. H, K. ?T«l^'’PPFrW for 3r7?:?IT*?'T ?T^i' 

236. D. omits fil^tgrr after 3i^?rr*f. 

243. H. for f^g%rgr:. 

XXIX. 

Page 169. 

B. C. D. E. F. Q, H. K. for ’5R^I?r5rT^ 

in 1. 3 of the Si. 

5. Pm. A. E. D. F. K, O. H. 

sriF* <5- ^^i%sn5r: for 
13, Bm. omits after 

A. B. 0. D. K. some r%ar%: 

Page 170. 

27. A. B. 0. D. E. F. Gl-. H. K. for 

28. Bm. some srsr^. 

29. A. B. C. D. B. P. G. H. K. omit sr^?irsr and 

and read ^rPT^fh#^ ^ 

34-. A. B. O.^ E. P. G. H. • omit ?isir %sr srqfrr^oT before 

42. D. omits iTiftjpir before 

to* . G' B* S'- G. H. K. for 

48. D- some 

Page 171. 

49. Bm. reads ^r*TRwrsn5siTO^^ 
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55. A. B. O. D. B. F. G. K. T55T«nf^; H. for 

r^TP?nf^. 

59. A. B. O. E. G, H. some ^arara'fq’^V 

60. Bm. H. for 

64. 1). F. omit 

70. D. grrsiTrr^^r for 
72. D. K. ersf^^ for 

XXX. 

Page 172. 

6. Am. aT?Tf5T2ffrf^iTJ Ac. for ; 

8. F. omits from io fio® 

10. D. A, G. E. for 

Page 173. 

12-13. A. D. omit 'Taffjri^^^rgf: after ^ra's omit 

after qif^trc ^• 

K. omits qa^' after ^r^:. 

17. Bm. qq ^#si STjfnri: C!. q# ^#51 
24. Dm. omits fl’ after qggrqrf^#- 
31. D. ^XRfqt H. qri^srqr for qgp^qar^ir- 
36. Bm. °s 5 ts^q for °qT^^- 
Page 174. 

40. D. omits q«q^q before • 

XXXI. 

Page 175. 

4. Dm. "iqTnTq^ for 
8. D. omits before 

15. Am. H. omit qfc before sa’iqRt 
Page 176. 

34. A, B. O. D. F. G. BL. K. add after 

Bm. omits qg- before q^qqi^or. 

Bm. q q ?q5snf^n:; for q ^q^qfipsc- 
34-35. D. omits qsfr and reads sjfrsR'qlq; "for iqi^qrq;* 
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XXXII. 


Page 177. 

13. F. for sqi^qfr^ms5rr^«T?rr. 

B. K. domit ^5FrR[(^Rfl?T-‘- 
A. B. omit sqrf^smr. 

17. Bm. for 

19. Bm. reads:-gSlI ^ 

^cw^T ’tr^rsr 

ijwn/fRf^ %5TJTi»fjTT^ 

^san55r?r^ ^srsfJ ^gofia'j4 limafpif^ ii ^ n 
after H«?r ^ 5F«rr?c1^- 
24. Dm. and A. K. for 3'<Tf??4'» 


Page 178. 

42, A. B. F. G. H. K. omit ^r^orr^. 

45. A. B. O. D. F« G. and Dm. for %grr^fT^« 

48. Dm. reads srn^spjfar: for eri’^rf^qir^ori 

D. omits snf^ to fr?r?rT?;fr: in line 50. 


Page 179. 

80. In ^r«CTsERFT irt^i-D. reads cri^Wr ^sr 

for fgSFl- and A. B. O. D. E. 

G. H. K. for irgT f^r^r. 

K. omits Verses 1 to 5 ( both inclnsiTe ) in ilie 

and also Verse 9. 



Appendix B: Quotations & References 

stanza I. 

^riFRir tnw t^i 

iaggrTS s arggf ^ vm — Untraoed. 

^ grr ?rT ^ i 

^X II — TJntraoed. 

Called '* ” by Mallisena. Quoted also in 

Parthasarathi's Commentary (KUSpCr^Tiqr^) OQ Mlm. SI- Varfcika 
on Mim. SMra II. 

SWRJ ^ssirgtrrwt 11 —Untraced. 

Probably tbis too *‘ ”• 

*v ♦ *v »■ 

fi ^T«JT^ ?! srror^ I 
^ ^ ^roi^ u 

— Aoaranga, Sruta Skandha (I), Adhyajana III, 

Udde^a iv, SAtra 122. 

?ra?ir SlTT ^ ifTrar: ^ sgr: I 

5^ «rr^: ssr^sn ^ gsr 155 BI «n^: ^ ss: 11 

—Untraced. 

— Niiithaci&.rm,-'Udd. 17. 

gns ff l % ^r g ^ [3r3Sinf^¥*r:]-Hema SabdSnulasana YII. ii. 46'. 

— Hema S'abda ‘Til. i. 114. 

^^liwRrRTvriiRTT^q^l [ arm^5Krr«?flr^j?^T^ 
^qdlriqOsgn^ I ?*t^#?Tnnf5raTrRiT^?T3T5 u ] 

— Ayogavyavaccheda St, I. 

Stanza II. 

— Hema S'abda II. ii. 54. 
— Hema S'abda II. ii. 26. 
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Sta.nza III. 

i 5 ?TjVqra^^ i 

3i?5En^ ^^srrsfNr?! ii ] 

^ ^ m m ^r I 

^mf ^^a grr ^PT^^gqi s pr ft gTr u 

( ^TT gnr q^ ?TT ^ f^q qr (f^qqii: sr^wrg qr) r 

«nftRfssTT *rrqr s^q^jpi^rf^ ( ) ii 

Of. q^ ^«Tg qi *Ti m fkm^ sn^rg qr i 
WT^Rfsqr flm «nqT u ) 

— Hema-S'reiiikacaritra II. 32. 


qrq^g ^: — ^ «rt3: «4^4>r^#r ^grsraoirgc I 

— TJmasvati ('Vacakamnkhya’ys Tatt. Sfltra— Sambandha— 
Karika 29. 


Stanza IV. 

a t rqg tq: ie^h^fk — Hema S'abda II. ii. 74. 


Stanza V. 



— Tativarika Sktra V. 29. 


— Bhavavijayaga^i’s Vrfcti on Uttar* 
adhyayazia Adh. XXYIII. 9. 


arat^ ^ qf^? 5 ^*Tfeqreri 

— Untraoed. 


gitfwrsqiti — Tatt. Sktra V. 30. 


qqlqAgii qq >qr ^q qf^g rt i 
w ^ f ^^ qr SECT ^ Ti % q ^ qr II 
[Of. qtRif 3[sqf^:3^rq qraq^ srfiti 

— SwBzMiiti I* 12. 3 
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I 

— Toga Sflltra III. 13, Tyasa-Bh3?ya. 

% fi[(^-f?l??rrsf^R?Tr =5r 

— PraSastapada Bha^a, Section on ^[c^. 

?Ers^2UriMM«4’4«l(>3C — Section on 

»i^3^rg5q^......5irfrraFrh»rt 

—Taken substantially and almost verbatim {roni Hema- 

candra's com. on his own Pramana-MimSmsa. 

• * 

— A nyaya o£ in Hema i§abdannSasana and 
noted in the collection oC nyayaa made by HemahainsagaQii. 

^ qlrw I 

«I U — Untraoed, 

Attributed to Ajivakas in A. M. P. edition. 

5Tr»t si^r vrrJt ?Tts^ ^m^qrsJr^; I 

U — Untraced, 

^ gT5iT«ll:— -A nyaya from Hema.44,(see supra). 


Stanza 71. 


^ grr ^ ( v. 1, m ) 

rs tt 


— •Mahabbarata. Attributed to Yyasa and rightly ) by 
the author of the Pariksamukha Stitra Laghuvi^tti. Pound 
quoted in S'abara-Bhgsya on Mim. SAtra L ii. 4. Also in 
Mathara Vftti on Saiukbyakarika 61. 


— Kadambari— Pftrvardha, Peterson’s edition p, 103. 

ergrrf^ i 


d«ff g 

t — Biddhasena’s Dvatrimlik^ II, 13. 
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i 

— Yoga Stltra III. 13, Vyasa— BhS^ya* 


m 5 f *51 

— Pralastapada Bha^a, Section on 

iCT’ft^rf^^Tnfr — Section on 


»i^g?rTg;q^ ^iiT^rq!<»Ti 

——Taken substantially and almost verbatim frona Hema- 
candra's com. on his own Pramana-MimSmBa. 

A nyaya o£ in Hema ^abdanudasana and 
noted in the collection o£ nyayas made by Hemahamsaga^i. 

^ 3fr q%5r \ 

•I It — -Untraeed, 

Attributed to Ajivakas in A. M. P. edition. 

st^r vnrt ^nT^^rrcrr^; I 

^5ITT»T ra^niR sr^sa^ H — Untraced. 

^ 1 ^ jRarsit Wt'sn«ri':— ‘■^“Jaya from Hema.44.(see supra). 


Stanza ITI. 


^ err ^ ( v. 1. err ) 

3r^(wfl)'3ir«=3!r'f(l5risq-m?*f«f: u 

— ^Mahabbarata. Attributed to Vyaaa ([ and rightly ) by 
the author o£ the Parlksamukha Shtra Laghuvjtti. Pound 
quoted in S'abara-BhaSya on Mim. Sft.tra I. ii. 4. Also in 
Mathara Vptti on Saiukhyakarika 61. 


«r«T»l?nT^ % 

— Kadambari— Pftrvardha, Peterson’s edition p. 103. 



d« r f g 5er»Tin^(^ ?rf»r%i 

tr^^'feKon^r^nr: ii 

— Siddhasena’s DvatrimlikS IT, 13. 
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— S'pkla X^nrreda Samhita XVII. 19» 


f ^T OTT ajorr ^ ^ *r?rr#'ij«nTrj jt 
3 own. 9ii-iii s oh ^ srarcsr ii 9 u 

3F^ 57 omr 5r# cfsrf^ ^JsrfJw I 

3rr?T5Pr f^^r, = 1 ^ afri%cn^^ ^ f^oopq it q ii 
srrq-^sir f»TSi%5Tf^ 1 
wrrf^^hfi- ff ^srq-^ i) ^ u 
5^rar5«rr %Pr f 1 % 1 

Hsq ^ ?rc«r «5csj u ?? u 

-^Dharma— Samgrahini o£ Haribbadracarya 370—373. 


=r ft^gc 5jynf^ 1 — XJntraced. 

Often quoted 

q gs n- q rrr ^ q^qf 1 

q^qqrgi: s^rf^ qr^r%f%rf^: it 

( V. 1, ) 

Quoted in Mahldhara-Bbasya on Yajus Saihhita Adli.24, 
and in Mathara Yrtti on S. Karikas. 

anlhihrlq q^^l^^ 1 — Aitareya Arapyaka ‘VT, 3. 


Wl^q?qTg; I — Taittiriya Sambita I. 4. 

3r^«iT^s^ 3stra; 1 — Apastamba, 

5? q ^5 flrsrrc^r^ I 

qnqRq^ H^qqrqtu q^s^rwqr^^qrq^rf^ ii 
Of. ^fq"Hqqir^ bTnrr?qq ■CT^q«rrqci% 

^ ic^-q^q: q^^q^qrf^qrq^rf!* 11 

.— Y8si§fcia Dharma.Sbtra XVI. 36, 

sn^ufinf 5 ^5jr: I 

{3tr|qr5qT^ qUrpRq Siqr: (I 

Manu ^papti I. 1 01 b. 
qrinflt 35% ^ ^r.i 

— Mann Smrti I. lOl q. 
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I — Deri Bhagavata. 

fM" f^snurfgt>g^f u — Apastamba, 

stanza 'S'll. 

sn’^ra^rr i 

— Kamarasambhava III. 64. 

^ I — S'i^upalavadha. 

arrgrmr^ srr%: fnTtrnr: i 

— Vide Pragastpada’3 ‘aTsrr?TrsTf srrf^: mitrr:' aad S'rldhara’s 
comment thereon : srnra'^tftf^ r 

?T% *frot h — Untraced, 

^frar: 5rc«nr^^: | — Hema Linganugasana g^o 5, 

Stanza ITXII. 

’srr^^n’^r^i f^nrcm »nr: ^ sjcr ^s^Trfbr i 

— Vaii. Slltra I. i. 5 and Pra^asta. 

jRcsrrqr^ 

srqs^ar | — Vai^. S6tra I. i. 6 and Pra- 

^astapada BbiiSya. 

sTP?^ »rwr i 

^ <%5*T^^r«^sowrJ«r^i^t^{^5Trss5JT3T!r:g-5f%^5^^%^^ 
sj;3755i3q'r^f%ff^?r^: 1 ^ran-sw^rCf^ ^wrf%g?^gTf^yaqpg^ggTT ^f^- 
il |u i i %a ii5fgT#rq-=^.^tr?g?i%% « i! ;i4Tin f^Ur =^r 5i5ai«rsqTff%tar-afr: 
?!f?aaT%; ^flr; ?T«rrs^f|[%sriif 

f3tfJr=t¥®T: sc^nr^rt »%^a{r«3^y!Tfir% sr9nTs?Trif%:, -g- 

«Twr<^ ^ i?srniffir% ^^4m^P T ¥ra%, rgrtt^: i 

— Pra^asfcapada Bhasya p. 168. 
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5s?Ti;i^^^T¥^w^ soTw^rgr^sar^sr?;: ii 

— Udayanaoarya’s Dravya Kirasgi-avali p, 161. 

sr « 

ears?!^ srm ^ets# i5ran^% sr sE'S^ra: I 

— Ohandogya VIII. 12. 


3rra‘^?3T5Fir: grrersrr^: i 

il ^ i) 

sTr«»T*TJ ^ ll ^ u 

^(Tt»Tr^ssTcnT^«^5fr«j^ I 
SITC^TT %?fT II « 11 

f^-^orr^sif srar^rraf^ afw: i 
i^uiMi^iw4l satq^^: srf^f^rer: l) 'Ji ii 

: u ^ ii 

'a.i+i'Er^^if^jf ^5i?T 5r^€3?r^«^f^ror: i 

^ II « ii 
4 cC+'Wi i** 

— NyayarnajEijarl of Jayanta. 

* l^*V ^>^s..■ ♦ '*v *• ♦ ^ 1^ 

4»f«i t^f^nar ^r? 5vr: t 

wm ^ gri % ^i#oi 5i(^ Ti ^ i % %gr^r ii 

— ^Attributed to grammarians — Untracod, 

— Cb3.ndogya VIII. 12. 

^ % wfc# i^ratpS^rr^ ^g 5 rr t t *fibdife4Tr% : It — tJntraoodi. 

'[Pbo 6tst line If {o^nd alsQ in the Sha^avad^it^. 
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srt I 

^ g jflr^nflr »r*g^rs3% \\ — XTntraced. 

I — Untraced. 

srs ®raTrf^«ni: «iTot | 

( i gqqti if^ spjilr sig fi7?T sn-Sr t 

g'cq^ssiplr 5ffe i 

7i5*it ^rsTraft !R?T^5f^ grsrni^ ii 

— Avasyaka Furvavitbaga 539. 

gujf qnrqSEPqt jjtsj: — ^Untraced. 

said to be * ’. 


?grt»ra^s'3ir5?T^ ^srttr \ sTTsar?! i qifrq^- 

q4t»ir«rcnf?q?g^ i siwran l 

— ^rldhara’s Nyayakandali. 

STTTr WTTsfir 5*ra5Esira: 

wser^rsfti' «r^:, 

—Attributed iu tbe test to the author of Dravjalamkara. 
5»r qsi^ — ^Hema S'abda III. ii. 121. 

^gfiriRJTsf^nc^flRH' TmtfSi — * 

sT^rr — — Hema S'abda II. ii. 77. 

g 5E«Tr^g:ft«r^*iTR^i?*i5ir i 
gg gn f^gq rsft «r: H ^ \\ 

— HaribhadrasAri's Astaka XII. 4. 

Cf. ^ i 

— Jayauta’s Nyayanaafijarl. 

qs# ^ sr ^ rq qfc r « ii 

— Uddyotakara’s Xyaya— Vartika I. i. 1, 
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wnrrf^flr sni' gf^: u — Untraced. 

^:S:qw/^r*W: U 

— Gautama'S Nyajasfiitra I. i. 1. 

snifwf^^rts: srarron^ — Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

— Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara 
which has a commentary called l^yayabhAsaioia. 

SJM snjTonj^ — Prama^ianaya-tattvSlokS" 

laihkara of Bevastiri and PranaaD-amlmainsa of £Lemacandra> 

— Jayanta’s Nyayamajajari. 

Pram a93'ii3>y a-tattva lokalarnka 
^i'e«+4^’=i*4,,. -—-Gautama’s NyayasAtra. 


Stanza XI. 

WT JTflW m 5jrf^3TnT S T g g^ q ^i ^ 

— Yajnavalkya Smrti, Aoara 109 . 
^ TTr# JT5w^f?r«f ^ ?mn^ g fioi ir g j 
sfl^oiTsr = 51 ^: < 1 ^ g II — Manusmirti III. 268 . 

^ — Qaoakya I. 7. 

, , ^ also M. Bh. 

^gnrr# ^ * 

— Kumarila’s Mlm. SI. Vartika IV, 84 . 

j ^ f^orr^fir ^grerri%^ 

^ 3 i]gw u 

%or i 

grarrf^ « 

gjwaai I 
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gf^snfir u 

>?atTwiTr ?:s?rf^ ^ ^BrsarrcfNc. > 

f^gfonrar ar^TfsRrr srr^rW^^i^ U 

;of3itf^RT%^ ^^c tf ^ Rgrr ^sr^^r 3 i 

trr^ mwj g M-^n : ^ %sr ^rr 11 — 

— Jinapatis'Qiri's f^aELcalingi 58 — 59— 60» 

— S'^atapatha Brahma 3 ?.aQ?^ 

qrsn-: S^* *l 

— Quoted in Homa-Xoga^aatra. 

>^5 ( V. 1. 'T^IS. 1 :^ 55f^R^P^»3L » 

SHC^ anR^ilr II 

Found quoted in Mabhara Xrtti on Samkbyakarika. 

gfRi^JT f%3 I 

r =snTM- gf^^rnf 3 

— — Ava^yaka !X~X.IV. 6 . 


%qtqifR5«ir^5r tr^s^TT^ST ^sqqr I 

315% gmflr ^r^ar: a5rarT*r% 1 

ft^rr srm wi%^ *r ^ aq^qf% a 

qr^TT^Sift^ « 
cqraiT# I 

^rwars'sr^rAsj f^f^d 3^1 U 


—XJn traced a 


— ^XJ ntraced • 

— -XJ ntraced • 
P^raskara (?} 


T 
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Mfuirferraid; 3 ^ i 

^ ms=3i^ ^m^fs ^«Jirf|'gia^^2?rgc ii 

— Attributed ia the Text to Vjasa (Mahabharata), 

I — PArvamlmainsa. 

gTrqn%5rt^^ ?Tf5 i 

ST ^ J|S 5 rr% u ' — Mrgendra (?) 

I — -A^valajana 6 ryhyas^tra 4 . 

^^srrtif^ sTP^jrf srr^ 1 

cTr^^fonr^^ar n — Untraced. 


w r%ar^ i 

■fslrsai^arr srarr^c^f^/^^q-; II 

(v. 1. ?RSTr^d>o, ^sT^rrqTcr: ) 

— jElaribhadrasuri's §idlar^ana Sammtiocaya, 
grr«^rf^3r=nT sr^ , 

QTRsrrr^^: ^ar srmf^: 11 

— —Untraoed. 


““Taittirlya "Sambita (?) 
=t 55 ^ — TJntraoed. 


Hemahamsaga^i'a Hema. Njaja^ 
»s5R«r ^irraiT sRqroT^ I 

gw5 goiV srirrsf^| u 

[ ^njWi^T??Tr5T3Nr c^-g: 1 

a’=jaraH.d«stra 3 iM^T%: , J — TJntraoed. 


'3^57?!%^ % %??mgrnT2rrg: srf^ i 

^R*rr^^ mr^ sparge, ^ ^ gr^^gt U 

f^nf^ %5m 1 

rr' i*% ^ ’S. ^ ^ * 


ir 


— Untraoed. 
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*rrqf^g^q^ ^;i « 2 tt^ gT%^ M 

—Attributed to Vyasa (Mahabharata)* 


^CTSTsfrn 


a«Tr 



stanza XII. 

wrk, ?RtrR 5 TH^s^ 

— Based on JaiminisAtra I. i. 45. 


Stanza XIII. 

^ I — Ragbu X. 6, 

?rlr SIT src htstts^t i 

airscnr sr g?qr 5 ?if^ m 

— Cbaudogya Upani^ad III. 14. 


s rrf F i pg T^ snu-^ sr i 

snrr*?^^ sre^r^'ii ggr^rlr H 

^Tuttvartba S'Joka-Vartika I. 36, and quoted in 

Jayanta’s Nyayamafijart. 

suf^ sraw i 

ij3prf^g^4 ««« n 

— Miinainsa S'loka— Vartika (Pratyaksa) 112. 
SRta ginJlF « ^Yedanta(?) 

jTwsjragcnr: *i4id i 

— 'MliiiaDisa S'l. Vartika V. (Abba'?®) 17» 

*ffgiJid^ 4 W 5 ir 5 rr l . . - „ xr 

— Yajarveda's variant ot ^Ig, X. 

«ra3rf%^ ?Rr^a% i 

grfRf: l-l^avas*. 

^Tn'jFTRin «lra'sift’ Tfg^sjfi' f«tf^«gn%crsnT5g^^®^* • 

Bfhadaragyaka UpaniSad (without ‘sRgg^Isq;’ ). 
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W % gir g rr sfl? i 

aiRnf q^Rf^ sr ^ q yqQf ir ( See Supra ). 
ft ^nrrsR ^rtgc i 

— Mimamsa S'l. Yartika V. (Akrti) 10. (with sr for f| and 
for 

tgsTT f%5ir srr^TTiq^ sr f%«3( i\ 

— Aptamimamsa II. 36. 

**11*^^ I 

flrsjT^RTisf SI w^gF q 'a tr seigst 5rqrr u 

— Aptamtmamaa II. 35, 


Stanza XITT. 

sr sr^nrl r: ^ 5 5 [r:j[n44i<.^ j 

^ qr^sr M 

— Bhartyhari^s Vabyapadlya I. 124, 


«?ar5 sRsrssrat^ I 

^rrwnw wrt«3^ r: f^r^^qr^rrsr ^t » 


— Asoka’s SamanyadAsansdik. 
snf^Tfmf srt5?tsrr3- ^ f^roor R^irTOi ^ i 
’lpc«r^rsfNsj^TT“rfi^ gr erqor ^q ujrui u 


51^ sr ^ a? <^tor, %c»r fir^ 5 j 

R wirq^^KuifJs ^ d 

sr R ^ ^troRR ^ 

( =Rr»rRISTSTfiTqRI^ *1^^ f^TSmrflTV r i 

sirf^"’^^ srrf^ ^ %sT,f^ ^ i 

sfSTRBr g%qi SRqsft^ ST Wra I 


5f R sfrq% siRRiW ^srrf^ ) 

— Bhadrabahu ( where ? ). 
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^BT^^npjRir 51x4 ^15^: ^ g^ -^ gg ar P^ ll — -TJntraoed, 

srrfla I 

sF^Tsrr ^rtisr^ ^*n^, U — Uatraced. 

% «;JT srnirf ^ ?rs^ srror^ i 

ir ?rs4 ^TTOT^ It ^ ^arrm^ i — ^See supra. St. I. 

^iTTir; CTt«iT %5r ss: ?a^ 'vnmt ??#srr %5r ssr: i 
^rrarr: ?r#«Tr ^ sar ^rnr: ^ as: n 

— Sea Supra« St. I. 

arsq: l 

— Prams^anaya I V. 11. 
siqt?: arsqf^ia^Rit sr i — See Diunsga. 


Stanza XHT. 

!T ^rvsj^- 5fr^ 5^% snf^ ^efligc i 

#aT% JTrsrr^irqr i\ 

— Samkhjakarika 62 , 


ra^RT ST S^: II 

— Samkhyakarika 3. 


fst^: ^ffT am^rr u — Untraced. 


3^: st5q?f 
5»rap s[^ i 



«raqraT^ ^qrss- 

~Vya8a BMsya, 


^firireq, ^P^sar^cfsxTqr, 

^;5*I«!Tq^!T% I gra«r ^ I ^ ^#s9Eri^% afrsq- 

f5r5«^n'^5rf^«rr5rT‘<*M^d-'m’m l^^imRofi- sqirnr: i 

— Samkhyatattva Kaumudi on S. K. Vers© 23. 
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-Vadamabar^ava (?> 


f%i%% s^qritoi^r I 


g^Ts 


r: ^mr ^^iT^nsT¥n% u 


3?5T: ?rrf%rwfq^n%: ^r^rr ll — Viodhyavasin. 

snrf^oir^sft :iTh|5rf^^5Tf^?9f^TrT tr%TrrTrs=2T^ 5rflr?r^rs% 
^H%rrgpiT^ l — Vyasa on Patafljali's Yogasfifcra. 

I — Vai^. sdtm. 

^TRrrsnsinrr; sri^lreg’ woTTars ^ g^wr I 

—Based on Satbkhyakarika 62. 
^RWTOTsrr ^7s ^sfar^rp^cr ajjr: i 

m^rt ^ ^ ^r% tr^i ^ fk^f^ n 

— Mncidaka TJpanisad I, 2. 10» 

^55?r^^r sqrsrr 'ir^sn^ i 

^^rTsrrm ir^r^ sr^f^: u 

— SamkhyakarikS 59. 

— Samkhyakarika 47; G-andapada and Taoaspati 53,49, 50, 51, 

STflragr smTOTR^Trf^Frir^gcsrT^ i 

( =5r^gr sfc^ra?^ sTwroi^Be? tj f ) 

— Njayabindo I. 18, 


5^; ^'5;'T«s5t H —Untraced. 

— See however P. N. Tattva-Ratna p. 42. 

♦<<:<€ snndT cr^^rrf^sRfrraf^r^: i 

— Nyayabindn I 19, 20. 
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^41- fi- ?I3gT?T 5fj^S?«T 

^ sw^s ^^sTPTf^^ I 5 r 7 s 55 ic^ ^sr^'i^^jrrsr si? 5 s^ ?i^^ 5 T*?g’^«rp 5 ®i^ i 
ST '^RT 'STJ'zrsrsTSBirra'i^^psrJT! I 


1 %^; ss^i^ I sTi^ 1 5 ?Tg'^ 2 Tr^ 2 T 5 argr^«irT^iflT% 5 r, gr?r 

snrrw f^f^ awnrrw sr i ssr^airq^^S^ 

Ok 

cT?^ ^mar^ ^r^r^^^sr^TJ?;^ I — Nyayabiaduttka. 


srrSaET^OT »%' 6 I 2 T: 


— Untraoed. 


01 fSrtToiJFTr ^nr 5 ^ orflai sroirarrti t 

iSr^T ora r%if^ sTT^^ ^f^^raYg^r 1 — „ 

5 r i^’srr^nTcrr ^m: s^r » 

srr^rsT aa-^^nrar; 1 

c. 

sr^^ sr 2 ^ 5 >^ q: % gwwrs^ifjcRrrw i 

^flra; J^frror ^q^^crr u — „ 

%qr Ir^ ^Rot „ 

grq^vfra ^si sr rj i n — „ 

rararcir^sTfr^ET sw ^f^^^*fir=^r: j . — ,» 

^pai qrif ? 1 

q qiir ? n 

— Pramana Vartikalazhkara oE PrajnSkaragupta* 

qRqYsgqro^ ^Rqr sn^^raYstrt; 1 

jrrinrrf^^lg: %q s^^rsjr^ u 

gr# q i^sra ur^ q«rr I 

5rq#q 11 — Untraoed* 

^fstoi^R fqfirTn^ gooT qrq oirw^ II 
( =si 3 ^assf^fp 5 rawgrjr^i%!%^i^%f^^rsj 5 rr: 1 
soTRq f^Irrarira 30 ?? q-nf :gr srrqra:) 

— Jiuabbadragani Kgam^lramana’s MahabbaSya on 
Yiaes^ya^yaka 1703. 
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t«rt sr^rs«i% ii 


XJntraoed. 


Stanza XVII. 

i§44T<iTrigii J *r 

|— Quoted in the Nyayavartika and attributed 
by I^rtha-S5rathi to Dihnaga. 

?r«iT ^Tsir f ^= gfp ^ g^ i%?nrT«f5% g«n- ^s?r I 

^lr=g% ^ %; ti — XJntraoed. 

^JTT^ % 5rr59i5^ I 

sT^urarroPTir: i| 

ft sss^rgr si ^srft^gc • 

3lf U frt%^Tc3T^rsf^ 5r^l%^ U — Ny^yanaafijarl 

sir%^ sTT^r car r %»% gi;T^r: i 

q;# THTTf^fr ^rtT: II — Untracod. 

;tnn^ ^r srr ^r^5Tg=5q-^ i 

g %% ^hrot f% se^rr?! ii ,, 

^rrm — I* >• 

sirerw ^ i 

?Tr«ri5irsCT f^: ii 

v. 1. °iTreirr^i^; bat is evidently the correct 

reading. 

Stanza XXVIII. 

sT^^rsr'?*^ =31 Ji^or^T^^Tr(% t 

— M ok §& karagupt a . 

\-uSfcraoed. 

^raT% sirf^cH ^if^igrsrr i 

^ q^cTT ?mr U — Untraced. Quoted in 
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-Untraoed. 


Stanza XIX. 

src%^ ^ ^«T 5T ?5r: i 


-Untraced. 


Stanza XX. 

t| — Hema S'abdann. VI. iv. 66- 

U — Hema S'abdann. V. ii- 24. 

!r ^<5 r 4 : i grr 


«K® ’Sf ^dMiiaq^M i nn | 

— Bravyalazhkarakara (?) 


Stanza XXI. 

«»«dldi44KfH^U^Ic«b«P?5r: II — Hema S'abd4. VH. ii. 61, 


sEf^srf^ 8grot 



^ SI I 

11 —Untraced. 


f^rar: g sT rs q^ n i 

-tiqk-Hcg^ II 


^il^-5nRt?-»rr«q^ qrfir • 

qqlw^r si !?aqr^ sr ^f^aras i 

anilsRrs^ sfl^ ti^ r e s= rq>s i II 

—AptamimS.in.sa 59, 60. 

Quoted in P. H. T. Hatn. 


Stanza XXII. 
>3?qi^®ara^ir5tra'^ ^g; i 


•Tattvartha V. 29. 


8 
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Stanza XXIII. 

3srr i 

g^: ^CT^^w'rar: U — Untraoed- 

sifqg r q T^q l ^^ '- I — Tattvartlia V. 31. 


¥Tgrl:=? i 

siwiroi n 

^rsT«55SI«rrarf5w«aTT ) — Vi^esavalyaka 115. 

f^WtS TET H ^rg^STHT 5T5%^rif^5I5^, ST ^- 

^S g t sf^ I — Brhad^ranyaka XJpanisad II. iv, 12. 

^ an^»Tsgt^ ^ 5T 'sr tr^ i 

Tr^»i^r u — Mantismrti V. 56. 

arring ^ n f^g^ mo TTg \ 

»ira% «rf5nft || 

TT gfi jT oigoft«n% 'gRKsi*5 \ 

^sT'Hrat^ spiTOT crst u 

oigs®^ idtf ^ggJT 

%w f^ gTT tprorcTT u 

55s#moftq: %tf^T ^ ^ *sSVgT » 

^ ^ ^ tl 

gT%%ot »T«rr<s ^srror !3i[got \ 
qrrr^nf ^ j^ n iuuqcn \\ 

5inT% « 

mdss^ r nl Jis$ srnrf ^ ^ 

s®t ’i^R' ^r f^<*4 ?R^ u 

— Sambodhasaptatika of Hatnasekhara 66, 65, 63. 
*1^ ^ i 

««®iPa«a »Tf5ra% n 
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^rarsir sis^f^r: « 

< 5 ^r wr fr ^ wr » 

sc ssrart ^^Nrr^f vi^j^or^ ( 

^ujcfec i a r fg% sT cTHT^TSssT^iwr^ u 

S^e^r 5T^35Tf>5n^NT^ I 

si^^sgr \\ 

Her g i sgrrarf ^srnr^ ic^fNt sw%: i 

^qr: j^rficsfs^ f^^rsT — 

scrasr I — Mania. V- 56. 

5 STTC^ ^^r%S5fKrrc3t' — — Amarako^a XIX. 339. 

^TT s^?r ssr: l 

stsif^ ^ 5t sirac qj^n^ (I — Mann. V, 53. 

?r ST ^ gsc^ PT JTP^ siT^^rr 3[;f^i%^ ll 
gr^f^sgrwRof i 

^ ^san Tg^grrs^^gggm-g^rgi: grsr u 

— Tattvdrtha SI. Vartika I. vi. 53, 

sVs5i^[=?Ktf^ ^r 5r3%: s§^s«rl?srafN% j 

Tattvartha S'l. Vartika I, vi. 56- 
^T ^g rrsiTf^ <J I — Tattvartha Sintra V. 81. 

Sta.n2sa XXVI. 

^?r5l5T^ ^?a¥r«r l — H©ma S'abdann. V. iv. 35. 

Sta.nz£h XXVII. 


«T5iT5iT5rf 5rr%: 


-P ra sastapada. 
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=5?TfTO^#rs|^; It — Untracad, 

Qaoted in P. N. T- HatnakaravaiSirik^* 


f% ?raT% 3fIT%gi I 

srasr ??5R?rT arsrr t) 


qrf^rjfTts^^snsxnTTFR 5T *3 ?Er#«ir ir^5^r5W 
51 ^ ?rtsrr ^:?n-^: qf^o TTT r ^sdika rj^g: ii 


jy 




grTj^«rgr«?T qf^m: I 

— Vyasa on Patafijali’s Yogaslitra III. 13. 
ar5TTPT 5 T %^f^4|44 ; i — ^Tattrartha stitra I. 6. 


Stanza XXYIII. 

??rrE 5 q^^B 5 | 5 ir^ l — -Hema III. iv. 60 . 

’iT'Ti'qr^’qq^j ^«rqt=qqa‘^l — Hema IV. iii. 103 . 

I — Hema IV. iv. 31 . 

srrsr^arr qquiq^r srra^r “tq- |;f^ vr^ra^rqr \ — Untraeed. 

^ursiRsrr^ s^rartr^; i 

— Tattvartha Bhagya I. S 5 . 
qtqrs^f^-qr-¥if^ 51 ^ i — Untraeed. 

aisq^ % ?rnns5Tiri^RF^T!f^r?vrir | 

fsB 5 n^j% 5 r f^^ 5 ^ ^ 4 5 |^rf^T 5 Tgq% — Untraeed. 

5 »qRr; ^r srq: il — Taken from P. N. T. of 

Derafiftri* 


srq^rnr f^f^sr^^vqt ^vr^qT^srsrf^ ii 


— Pramananaya VII. 

srqRqq- ^TTcqqqs®^^ ^ ^iirqrgrq: | 

5 qq?€qfir$fr'R^r qqRiqt' ^srqsqnrrqf: s roi^ji f%%fqiii : 11 

— -Vimalanathastava of Samantabhadra, 
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grw qffs# — Pr. N. T. 11. 5, 6. 

qr^nT^^ j5^c«T^ srrcTnrrsrT^^^aL — K. T. II. 18. 
TOS? *gr =cr — Pr. N.T. ir.1,2,3,4,10,33. 

Stanza XXIX. 

q-an^cf arrf^^flr i 

5farr 5T || — Untraced. 

3J% cr%qrr^r 5ir5qT3W%r: i — Pat. YogaStltra II. 13. 

^ tl — Vyasa Bha§ya on the same^ 

«T 5rf^^n^nTr*T €t5T^^?sr 

— Ak§apada ( Gautama ) IV. i. 64, 

ar 3I?f^f3'l4t|gnxjTgfgft' arf&lsfr I 

f&r?fr»? 3»tHi^<r0^rgat aisgr II 
sTRnrr i 

^ aiorr ^grcrr^^ar gr^srr gfijT 1 1 

( = sn^^qr: ST^aPTf^rafr^ afrss# ^rf&T^: I 

•5%<jef^jT53i[|^ PraiJ^ ^«T5^3fl^r 3?} w<3irr: ii 
%€€rfSrr arr^PcT: ai^ ^ I 

smrrf^ ^rf%^5T?qni%W3^^T^a:g[^jTi%iig;^ a ) 

snr g=5araTr^!f i 

gr§iTa^ir^^5fi^rsTraT5TF^5^T^?5jraj^r a 

«r!!5?rs:^n%i%:eR^^3a^ 'T^arroisra: I 
^35=^7?^^^ 5 aS5 %^raT?=Ta:;>T^: n 
— Attributed to ‘eir^^^racr^^’ in S'ridhara's NySya-Kandall, 

Stanza XXX. 

Jpnflr I —Hema V. ii. 130. 

ST^IT ?fsTT% aror^f r fST^^or | 

— Vi^esavalyaka 1119 , 
^ f^nSr? wr st? ar I — tJnlraoed. 



se^r: i 

n 50^ wgrrq;.5rf5?^ sn^^rtBr^ ?rf^grtr^f^: u 

— DvatrimSaddvatrimsika No. IV. 15, 

♦ » 

^r ^ %?fror*r f5n*Tt 3 ^ f*t»% I 

ors^^ %ot srftfrt < 

( ^^vsfrsfirsrc g e>S3?^g; i ) 

sr^q^N" gT«F% 

— Viseiavasyata on 3213. 


Stanza XXX f I. 

^nrCT: i — Hema VII. iii. 80. 

si%^ WT I 

asrer^f vTJT^f^ar f»r«sqTic# u 

— -Hemacandra’s Yoga-S'Sstra II. 3. 

qroRTir^siror <TragToiroi ^ a' 7r^«n|T i 

f!rors3^?4uiTf'jr ^ u i II 

sf^r«ggri^uf ^ or ^ fS^wr i 

^msr^ 2r ^ go? «rwn% ^ U ^ ii 

i^grrf q?rr»T^ ^ I 

gnit ^iT^tifg^ >i ^ ii 
( sjTT'n^'gT^t q r q ^ r ^ ift q^srfrr^^r: i 
^Riv£qq«<r«(iw f q^ar n 

qiUT^qj^q •! qr«q%' 5fif«rq*irg[ i 

qr 5r gq^ ^ jj 

'q?qri%*TrqqT^ qsqif^Jrarr^ ^ rTPT: I 

»?^: >ii4gqjd[Mf^ u ) 

— Haribhadra'a PancaYastnkacatnrthadvSra. 

iVbfe: — Most of these qnotations I have traced to their 
sObWsbs with the help of the Arhata— 'Mata—Prabh^kara edition 
of the S^dyadamafijarl pubMshed At Poona by Sheth Motiial 
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Ladhaji. Even when many of them I could have traced 
easily, 1 have unhesitatingly utilized the work done by my 
predecessor as I found it both handy and on the whole 
reliable. I have corrected, however, a few mistakes, and have 
traced certain passages which had been declared nntraceable. 
The sonrces of a few of these quotations as given in the 
A.M.P. edition, have appeared to me doubtful, but I regret 
that I have not been able to verify them, being often far away, 
while doing this work, from my private, public and University 
libraries- 




Appendix C : Authors and Works quoted, 
referred to or borrowed from. 

A. JSrdhma^ authors and works guoted, referred to or 
harrowed from : 

( 1 ) — 

^ direct papil of sKf^» a prehistoric figure. See 
Intr. p. xxxvi. 

— ^Referred to in the M. Bharata. See Intr. 

p. xxxvii. 

and his 1st cent. B. O. See Intr. 

p. xlix. 

’Ist Century A. D. See Intr. pp. xlix to li. 

— Contenaporary of 3rd or 4th century 

A. D. See Intr. pp. xlvi, li. 

3fNf*Tr^ — Gl. grand-preceptor of SarakaracArya j con- 
sequently he belongs to early 8th century A. D. 

and his -About 850 A. D. See 

Intr. p. Ivi. 

— ? 

(3) — 

— 150 B. G. See Wood's Introduction to the “Yoga- 
Shtras ” and Cas-Gupta's “ Yoga and Patanjali ” in the 
“ History of Indian Philosophy ” Yol. I. 

5^151 ( 1st century B. G. Earlier than 

V&tsySyana, the author of the Ny^ya-Bhisya, for whose date 
see Introduction pp. xlix and li. 

(3) — 

of — Their nucleus, some centuries B. O. 
the lower limit of their date 1st century A. D. See Intr. 
pp. xii-xlvii. 

9 
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Earlier than Dinnaga who lived in the 
4th century A. D, Latest date assigned 450 A. D. See Intre. 
pp. liv-lv, and my Intro, to the Ny&yapravesa Part I 
( Qaekwad Oriental Series ). 

^rf^— author o£ the a commentary on Pra* 

^astapada>BhS.sya— A. D. 991. See Intr. p. Ivii. 

(4) 

ST^nrr? — or sfira#, author o£ the hTyS-yasAtra. I refer the 
nucleus of the work to second century B. O. See Intr- pp. 
xlvii-liv. For a fuller discussion, see my paper on 

WST ^mn«r?rts€ ’U”, read at the First Oriental 

Conference- 

“1st century A. I), but generally referred 
to the 3rd or 4th century. See Intr. pp. xlriii-lv. 

— author of 1st half of the 7th eentary 

A. D. See Intr. p. Iv. 

«n^ir—«TnT»i;Tirg:^(ss?n3Wn:)^R— Beginning of the 10th 
century A. D- See Intr. p. Ivi. 

^^?pr”“author of a Vaisesika work called and 

also of sairsRtigj^rrftsf^ which is a commentary on Vacaspati*s 
which is a commentary on Uddyotakara*s g gff a f- 
qnu'ft first half of the written in defence of the of 

AksapSda against the attacks of Buddhists such as Dihn^ga 
etc. Latter half of the 10th century A* B. See Intr. pp. lV“*l'V‘ii. 

and Ms — 880 A. D., a little later than 

Y iLcaspatimi^ra. 

(5) — 

A system earlier than wn?i and as old as the oldest 
S'rauta shtras. 

— 400 A. D. See Introduction pp. Iriii-lix'. 

— ^the author of the SlokaT^rtika— -first part of 
the 8th A. D. See Intr. lix. 
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(6) — 

and Some centuries before 

Gautama Buddha. 

(7) 

and his 

s^nr^I — the author of the Mah&bharata. 

%%fiprT^«rW* 

B. Buddhist authors and works: — 

of — first part of the 7th century A. D. 

( 635 A. D. ) 

of — middle of the 9fcb century A. D. 

(847 A. D.) 

— about 1100 A. D. See Dr. S- C. Vidy^- 
bhihsana's “Hiatorv of Indian Loffio”. 

— ? 

p 

O. Jaina authors and works : — 

zmiw — 

»rpgrff^'Nrr 

^JT^fsrfofr 

^Tsnsr=^Etiff 

«innw?rR 
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— Sth in the line of teachers after Mahavtra- 
svamin. 4th centnry B, 0- 

) — anthor of ^T's? 

— 1st century A. D, See Intr. p. Ixxix-lxxx. 

anthor of P^T^n^rTR, etc. 6th or 

7th century A. D. See Intr. p, Ixxx. 

— author of erTR^rtiri^T believed to be the author 
of the lost according to Digambaras. Oontenapor- 

ary of Siddhasena Di^akara. See Intr« p. Ixxx. 

fK^ — about the same time. 

— author of and its com. 

ln^q^gr — author of 5rq‘r’®r?fl?lT^r etc. See Introduction. 
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No. liVIII Selections of Hymns from the Bgveda (Second 
Series), by Dr. P. Peterson; Second edition^ 
revised and enlarged by Dr, R. Zimmer manu ... 

No. LIX Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-MMhavacarya, Vol. II, 
Part I, by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 

No. LX Kumarapalacarita of Hemacandra, (in Prakrit) 
by S. P. Pandit, (out of stock) 

No. LXI Rekhaga^ita, Vol. I, by H. H, Dhurva and 
K. P. Trivedi 

No. LXII Rekhaganita, Vol. 11, by H. H. Dhurva and 
K. P. Trivedi 

No. LXIII Ekkvali of Vidjadhara, with MallinAtha^s 
Commentary, edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. 
Trivedi 0 / sioffjfe) ... 

No. LXIV Para^ra’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of S^yaija-Mfidhavacarya, Vol. II, Part 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar 
No. LXV Prataparndrayarfobhhsana of Vidyanatha, 
with Commentary Ratnkpa^a of Kumfirasv4min, 
edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 


6 

5 

4r 

±2 

9 

mm 

5 

11 


8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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No. LXVI Har^acarita o£ BS.Qa, Part T, Text -with 

Commentary Sanketa, edited by Dr. A. A. Piihrer 2 0 

No. LXVII ParSjsara*s Dharma— SaiiiMt&, with the 
Commentary o£ S&yana— Madhav^carja, 'V’ol. Ill, 

Part I, by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... 4 0 

No. LXVIII Sribh^sya of Ram&nnjja, Voi. I, Text, 

edited by M. M- Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... 11 0 

No. LXIX DvyMraya— kavja of Hemacandra, with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagan.i, Vol. I, 
(Cantos I — X) by Prof. A. V. Kathawate ... 9 0 

No. LXX Vaiyakaranabhhsana of Xondabhatta, with 
the VaiyAkaranabhhsaEiaBS.ra and the Com mentary 
XSs'ikIt of Harirama edited with Notes, by Rao 
Bahadur X. P. Trivedi ... ... 10 0 

No. LXXI Sadbhd.s4candrika of Lakgmldhara, with In- 
troduction, Notes etc., by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi ... ... ... 7 d 

No. LXXII S'ribha§ya of RarnSnaja, Vol. 11, Notes 

by M. M. Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... 6 0 

No. LXXIII Nirukta of Yaska, with the Commentary 
of DurgSiCarya, VoL I, by Professor H. M. 
Bhadkamkar, M. A. ... ... ... 9 8 

No. LXXIV Para^ara’s Dharma— Samhita, with the 

Commentary of SHya^a— Md-dhavacarya Vol. Ill, 

Part II, by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... 5 8 

No. LXXV Kavyadar^a of with a new Com- 

mentary, edited with Notes by Dr. S. X. Belval- 
kar, M. A., ph. D. and Uangacarya Raddi Shastri, 

Parts 1 and II pnbiiahod; I^art III in Press. 

Part il Second iialf only avaiiahlo ... 


1 4 
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No< LXXVI Dvyd^raya— kS.vya of Hemacandra with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. II, 

( Cantos XI— 5X ) by Prof. A. V. Kathawato... 9 0 

jNo. liXXVII Annbh4?ya of VallabhaoSrya, edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Mahamaho- 
pidhyaya Shridhar Shastri Pathak, Part I, Text 3 4 

No. LXXVIII Prakrijakanmndi of HS<macandra edited 
with Vitthala’s Prasada, and an Introduction by 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, Part I ... 10 0 

No. LXXIX K&vyalamkdrasarasamgraha of Udbhata 
edited with Introdnction, Notes, Appendixes by 
N. D. Banhatti, b. a. ... ... 2 8 

No. LXXX Vyavahdramaytaklia of Bhatta NllakapL^ha 
edited with Introdnction and Notes by P. V. 

Kane, M. A., LL. M. ... ... ... 10 O 

No. LXXXI Annhha§ya of Vallabhdoarya edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Mahamaho- 
pddhydya Shridhar Shastri Pathak Part II, 
Commentary ... ..,3 0 

No. LXXXII Prakriydkanmndl of Ramacandra edited 
with Vitthala's Prasdda, and an Introduction by 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, Part II ... 10 O 

No. LXXXIII SyddTddamafijari of Mallisena with 
Introduction, Notes, Appendixes etc. by Prof. 

A. B. Dhruva, m. a., ll. b. ... ... 11 0 

"Works Out of Series 

No. 1 Aitareya Brahmana, Word-Index to, compiled 

by Pandit Vishwanath Balkrishna Joshi ... 4 0 

No. 2 An^rkosa with the Commentary of Mahesvara, 

^i^, with an Index, by Ramehandra Shastri 
Talekar (oMi 
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No. S— 6 Atharraveda SamtitS, with the Commentary 
of Sayan,ac§.rya, edited by S. P. Pandit, Pour 
volumes, ( not sold separately ) ... ... 40 0 

No. 7 KSiVyaprakSsa, edited by Vamanacharya Zalki- 
kar, with his own Commentary, Ull^aas I 
and II, Price annas ten only; ( Pi/th edition in 
Press ). UllS,3as T, II, III, and N together... 3 0 

( a ) Works in Press 

1 Desi— n§.mamala of Hemacandra, Second edition, with an 

Index by Prof. P. V. Ramanujasvami, M. A. (No. 17). 

2 Tarkabhisa of Kesavamisra, with Notes, by Prof. D. R . 

Bhandarkar, M. a., ph. D., and Pandit Kedarnath. 

3 Nirukta, Vol. II, by Professor B. G. Bhadkamkar, M. a. 

4 Kivyaprabi^a, No. 7, (out of series') I— X, edited 

by Tamanacharya Zalkikar, with his own Commentary 
( Pifth edition ) 

( Hi ) Works under Revision 

1 Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Parts I and II, by 

P. Peterson, Second edition (N^os. 41 and 43). 

2 Bajatarahgini of Kalhaijia, Parts I, II, and III, by P. 

Peterson and Pandit Dargaprasada, Second edition, 
( Nos. 45, 51 and 54 ). 

( ie ) Works in Preparation 

1 Mycohakatika, Vol. II, Notes, etc. by Sardar K. O. 

Mehendale, b. a. 

2 KSiVy&darsa of Dandin with Commentary, Notes etc. by 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph, D, and Raddi Shastri, 
Second edition (No. 75). 



II 

GOVBENMBNT ORIENTAL SERIES 
0) Works Already Published 
Class A : Texts 

Rs. as. 

1 Sarvadar^ana-samgraha of S%aua-M^d3iava, with an 

origiruxl commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive 
indices, by Mahamahop^dhyfiiya Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar, pp. 160— 643 ... ... 10 0 

2 Siddhantabindn of Madhushdana-SarasTati with an 

original and lucid cotnyncntary in Sanskrit, by 
MahS.mahopS,dhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, 

pp. 232 ... ... ... 2 S 

Class B ; Oeiginal 'Wobks 

1 The Collected Works of Sir H. O. Bhandarkar, 

Vol. I, No. 1, containing ‘Peep into the Early 
History of India, contributions to Oriental Con- 
gresses, Reviews and Addresses, and Essays in 
Literary Chronology* edited by N. B. Utgikar, 

M. A. and Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. a., ll. b., 

D. Litt. teith exhaustive Indexes ... ... 6 0 

2 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

Vol. II, No. 2, “Literary, Religions and Social 
Essays”, edited by N. B. XJtgikar, with exhaustive 
indexes, pp. 724 ... ... ... 5 8 

3 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 

Vol. Ill, No. 3, edited by N. B. Utgikar, with 
exhaustive indexes, comprising ‘‘Early History 
of the Deccan” and Miscellaneons Historical 
Essays, pp. 518 

4 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. 

^ “Vaisnavism, S'aiyism etc.” and 


4 8 
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®‘Wilson Philological Leotares” edited by N. B. 

TJtgikar, with Indexa, pp. 640 ... ... 6 0 

5 The Collected Works oE Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. 

IV, No. 4 “Vai§ 9 avism, S'aivism etc.” issued 
separately for use in India, pp. 240 ... 3 8 

6 The Vedanta by Dr. V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of 

the Brahma-sfttras with the Bhasyas of S'amkara, 
Bfi,naanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha.— 

The present work, in its original Preooh, was 
offered by the late Dr. Ghate as a thesis for the 
Doctorate of the Paris University in 1918,— 
pp. 184 ... ... ... 2 0 

7 History of Dharma^^stra by P. V. Kane, m. a., 

LL. M. Vol. I, No. 6, with an Index and Lists of 
Works and Authors on Dharma^astra ... 15 0 

OXiASS C: MlSOBtLANEOrrS 

1 Vyakarana-Mahabhisya- Word-Index, No.l, compiled 

by Mah3,mahopadhy&ya Shridharshastri Pathak 
and Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao, pp. 1150. '‘A 

monument of patient industry. No Oriental 
Library can afford to be without it” ... 15 0 

2 Taittirtya-Saihhita, Word-Index to. No. 3, Part I, 

by Parashuramshastri ... ... 2 0 

Works Out of Series 

1 Budhabhhsana, an anthology by King S'ambhu, 
edited with an Introduction by Prof. H. D. 
Velankar, M. A. ... ... ... 1 8 

( M ) Works in press 
Class A 

1 Nighaijitu and Nirukta, No. 4, by Prof. V. K. 
Rajvade, M. A. 
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CL4SS 0 

1 Vyakarana-MahabiiSsya-Word-Index, No. 3, Part II, by 

Malit\mahop^dhy%a Shridhar Shastri Pathak and 
Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao. 

2 Taittiriya-Samhita-Word-Indez, Part If, No, 3, by Para- 

shuramshastri. 

( ni ) Works Undertaken 
Class A 

1 Ipadevi with a new Commentary, No. 3, by M, M. 
Yasndeo Shastri Abhyankar. 

Class B 

1 Vyakarana-Mahabh^sya, English Translation, No. 8, by 

Prof. K. y. Abhyankar, m. A., and M, M. Vasudeo 
Shastri Abhyankar. 

2 Die Si^mfchya Philosophie, English Translation, No, 7, by 

Prof. K. D. Yadekar, M. A, 

Class C 

1 Catalogus Catalogorum for Jaina Literature, No. 4, edited 
by Prof. H, D. Yelankar, m. a. 



Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

( 2 ) Works already published 

Rs. as. 


1 Prospectus to a New and Critical Edition o£ the 

Mahabharata, also containing an up-to-date 
History and Review of work done hitherto on 
the MahSibh4rata ... ... ... 0 8 

2 Summaries o£ Papers read at the First Oriental 

Conference, Poona ... ... ... 2> 0 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Government 

Mss. Library at the Institute, Yol. I, Part I, 

Samhit^ and Brahmanas ... ...4 0 

4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in 

the Bombay Presidency from 1868 to 1900 ... 0 8 

5 Virataparvan of the Mahabharata ... ... 15 0 

6 List of New Mss. added to the Manuscripts Library 

( 1895-1924) ... ... ,.. 1 8 

( %i ) Works in Press 

1 Catalogue of the R. G. B. Library. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Government Mss. 

Library at the Institute, Yol. Ill, Grammar, and Vols. 
X\ril and XYIII, Jaina Literature. 

( m ) Works Undertaken 

1 Catalogue of the lustitnte^'s Library of Printed Books. 

2 Catalogue Raisonn^ of the Mahkbh&rata Mss. 



IV 


ANNALS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researcht Institute 
issued six-naonthly ; issued quarterly since Vol. VIIL Annual 
Subscription Rs. 10. 


Vol. I 

Part I 


9 m 0 

July 1919. 

Do. 

Part II 


* * # 

January 1920. 

Vol. II 

Part I 

• • • 

m mm 

July 1920. 

Do. 

Part II 


mmm 

January 1921. 

Vol- III 

Part I 

*• * 

mm>mr 

July 1921. 

Do. 

Part II 

• • • 

9 m m 

January 1922. 

Vol. IV 

Part I 

a • • 

• mm 

July 1922. 

Do. 

Part II 


• mm 

January 1923. 

Vol. V 

Part I 

« O » 

» mm 

July 1923. 

Do. 

Part II 

• • • 

mmm 

January 1924- 

Vol. VI 

Part I 


mmm 

Jnly 1924- 

Do. 

Part II 

B «• 

mmm 

Maroh 1925. 

Vol. VII 

Parts I-II 

« •» 

mm m 

January 1926. 

Vol. VIII 

Part I 


• mm 

April 1926. 

Do. 

Part n 

• •• 

mmm 

September 1936. 

Do. 

Part III 


• mm 

January 1927. 

Do. 

Part IV 


mmm 

July 1927. 

Vol. IX 

Part I 

a * » 

• mm 

May 1928. 

Do. 

Parts II-IV 

mmm 

December 1928. 

Vol. X 

Parts l-II 


mmm 

August 1929. 

Do. 

Farts III-IV 

• mm 

July 1929. 

Vol. XI 

Fart I 

• 41 • 

• mm 

October 1929. 

Do. 

Part II 

« 0m 

• mm 

January 1930. 

Do. 

Part III 



April 1930- 

Do. 

Part IV 

mmm 


Jttly 1980- 

Yok. XII 

Part I 

9 9m 


Ootober 1930. 

Do. 

Prrt II 



January 1931, 
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Vol. XII 

Part III ... 

April 1931. 

13o. 

Part IV ... 

July 1931. 

Vol. XIII 

Part 1 

... October 1931. 

Do. 

Part U 

... January 1932. 

Do. 

Parts III-IV 

April-July 1932, 

Vol. XIV 

Parts I-II 

...October- January 1933, 


V 

HBPORTS OF THR ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCES 

By a special resolution at tho Fifth Oriental Conferoneo 
hold at Lahore in November 1928, the lihandarkar Oriental 
Resoarch Institute has been appointed the solo aj^ont for the 
sale of the Tniusaotions and Proceedings a£ the Oriental 
Conferences. The following publications are on sale : — 


1 

2 

Protjoodings of tho First Oriental Conference 

——do— 

VoL 

Vol. 

I Hs. 5* 
II Rs. H* 

.3 

— do — • 

Second 

—do— 

Vol. 

Rb.IO 

-t 

——do — 

Third 


Vol. 

Rs.JO 

f) 

— do— 

Fourth 

— do — 

Vol. 

I Rs. .5* 

f* 

—do — 

— do — 

—do— 

Vol. 

II Rs. 

7 

— .do-— 

Fifth 

— do — 

Vol. 

I Hb. H* 

S 

—do— 

— do— 

— do — 

Vol. 

n lis. 


N. B. 12^% discount is given to Members of the Bhandar- 
lear Institute on single copies, and to recognisei book-sellers 
on or<Iers of Rs. 25 or more ; (2) of 10 per oent. on trade 
orders of less than Rs- 25 ; and (3) of €| per cent, to other 
purchasers* 

Reports published in more than one volume will l»«vo 
to bo purchased entire. Volumes will not be sold singly. 
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CRITICAL EDITION OF TEE MAH A BHARAT A 
Rates of Subscription 
Class A ( Payment in Advance ) 

( i ) Paper cover fascicules 

(«) Cloth bound volumes 

Class B ( Defeered Payment ) 

(i) Paper cover fascicules 

(ii) Cloth bound volumes 

Subscribers of class B are required to deposit Es. 10 p« 
set out of the price for registration of the order ; the balanc 
will be recovered by Y, P. P. as the fascicules or the voluixn 
are published. 

Price of fascicule 6 ••• Rs. 

Price of fascicules 1~5 ^ 

Permanent members of the Institute are given a co 
cession of 20% on these prices. Thus in their case the rat 
for class A (i) and (ii) are Rs. 132 and 120 respective 1 
Fascicules are not sold singly. 

All the above prices are exclusive of postage. 


Rs. 17 
16 




Es. 2C 
21 






